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R.    ROOKE'S 


A  NTI-L  A  N  C  ET. 

ALL  who  wish  to  preserve  health  and  thus  prolong  life,  should 
read    DR.   ROOKE'S  "ANTI-LANCET,"  or,  "HANDY 
GUIDE  TO  DOMESTIC  MED  I  CINE,"  which  can  behad4r<z/& 
from  any  Chemist,  or  post-free  from  DR.  ROOKE,  Scarborough. 

Concerning  this  book,  which  contains  1 68  pages,  the  late  eminent 
author,  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES,  observed: — "It  will  be  an  incalcu- 
lable boon  to  every  person  who  can  read  and  think" 

CROSBY'S 

BALSAMIC 

COUGH    ELIXIR 

T  S  specially  recommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians,  and  by 
1  DR.  ROOKE,  Scarborough,  Author  of  the  "Anti-Lancet."  It 
has  been  used  with  the  most  signal  success  for  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Consumption,  Coughs,  Influenza,  Consumptive  Night  Sweats,  Spit- 
ting of  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  and  all  Affections  of  the  Throat 
and  Chest. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  9d.,  45.  6d.,  and  us.  each,  by  all  respect- 
able Chemists,  and  Wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CROSBY,  CHEMIST, 
SCARBOROUGH. 

B5i~  Invalids  should  read  CROSBY'S  Prize  Treatise  on  "  DISEASES 
OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR- VESSELS,"  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had 
gratis  of  all  Chemists. 


PREFACE. 


I  ^IIE    time-honoured    adage   which  obtains  with  regard    to 

comic   writing,  that   it   is   not  so  much  what    you   have 

to  say  as  the  way  you  say  it,  hardly  applies  to  the  Preface  of 

a  Comic  Annual,  which,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  should 

uncomic  indeed.      To  have  nothing  to  say,  and  to  say 

1,  the  chief   essential   to  the  sublime  art  of 

.ce-writing  :   tli  king"  I  can  guarantee,  the  u  well "  is 

a  question  for  i  .1    have  nothing  to  say,  because  I 

>d  wine  no  bush,"  and   because  to 

this  .  practical  <  nee  that  no  amount 

laish"  will  mal.  '/inkable.      So,  without  beating 

about  the  "  i  further  consideration  of  the  matter 

/id  th«:ir  ni  .  proverbial  right 

to  take  :  lost  earnest  thanks 

>rded  me  on  the  outset  of  my  editorial 
I   am  vain  enough  to  call  a  discerning  public,  I 
shall    yet  a  .-aid  nothing — nothing    but  what   is  due 

from 

The   Reader^  d  and  obedient  servant, 

IIKXRY   SAMPSON. 

<JE, 

October,   1876. 


PATENT 
COKN  ELOUE 

Has  twenty  years'  world-wide  reputation. 

IS    SUITABLE    FOR   ALL    SEASONS    IN    A  VARIETY 
OF   PREPARATIONS. 


Possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot. 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY. 

Affords,  when  made  with  milk,  all  the  essentials 
of  a  perfect  diet. 

IS  DELICATE,  EASY  OF  DIGESTION,  AND  AGREEABLE  TO 
THE  PALATE. 


SERVES  ADMIRABLY  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  INVALIDS. 


NOTE.— The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  "  the  best"  is  entirely  groundless,  and 
the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet  which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pre- 
tension does  not  convey  the  opinion  of  that  journal. — Vide  Lancet,  Nov.  i3th,  1875. 
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BENNETT'S    WATCHES, 

65    OHEAPSIDB,    LONDON,    E.O, 

MAKER    TO   THE  ADMIRALTY. 


BENNETT'S 

MODEL  WATCH 

Is  a  combination  of  all  the 
modern  improvements  in 
performance,  taste,  or  eco- 
nomy, securing  to  the 
wearer  the  indispensable 
comfort  of  perfect  time. 

BENNETT'S 

HOUSE,    OFFICE,    AND 
SHOP 

DIALS, 

Eight  Day  Pieces, 
In  Mahogany,  Oak,  or 
Rosewood  Cases, warrant- 
ed for  perfect  time. 

CASH   PRICES. 
i2-in. ..  £3  31  i6-in.  ..  £7  10 

14  „   ..      4  4     20  „   ..    10  10 

15  »  -.     SB  1  24  „  ..    15  15 


Every  Watch  in  the  Latest  Style,  and 
Carefully  Finished. 


MODELWATCH 
^S.CHPAPSIDC 
?7  LONDON  \ 
SL-.-^  ,  N.-> 


KEYLESS 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 

Compensated  for  variations  of 
temperature,  adjusted  in  Posi- 
tions, Winding  and  Setting 
Hands  without  a  Key,  for 
Gentlemen. 

IN  GOLD,  30  to  40  GUINEAS. 
Do.  IN  SILVER,  16  to  25  Gs. 
Ditto  for  Ladies,  with  richly 
Engraved  Gold  Cases  &  Dials, 
FROM  20  to  30  GUINEAS. 


An  Elegant  Assay  tment  of  Drawing 
Room  Clocks  of  the  newest  designs. 
Astronomical,  Turret,  and  other  Clocks 
made  to  order. 


BENNETT'S 

KEYLESS  WATCHES. 

No  Key  required. 

AIR-TIGHT,  DAMP-TIGHT, 
DUST-TIGHT. 

Silver  .    6  Gs. .    8  Gs. .  10  Gs. 
Gold   .10  12        .  14 

Every  Watch  Skilfully 

Examined,  Timed,  and  its 

Performance  Guaranteed. 

SAFE  AND  FREE  BY  POST. 


BENNETT'S  Presentation  Gold  Watches,  20  to  40  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Ladies'  Gold  Keyless  Watches,  from  10  gs. 

BENNETTS  Silver  Watches,  with  Keyless  action,  from  6  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Gold  Keyless  Half-Chronometers,  from  30  to  40  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Silver  Half-Chronometers,  from  16  to  25  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Half-Chronometers  are  compensated   for  variations  of  temperature, 

ajusted  in  Positions,  and  Wind  and  Set  Hands  without  Keys. 
BENNETT'S  English  Hall  Clocks,  chiming  the  quarters,  from  30  gs. 
BENNETT'S  richly-gilt  Drawing-room  Clocks,  with  classic  designs. 
BENNETT'S  Marble  Dining-room  Clocks,  with  antique  bronzes. 
BENNETT'S  i8-carat  Hall-marked  Chains  and  choice  Jewellery. 


BENNETT'S  CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MANUFACTORY, 

64  AND  65  CHEAPSIDE. 


\  CONSERVATIVE    PROVIDENCE. 


i. 

1C  knows  of  the  Dukes  of  Doublefoot,  and 
how  rich,  and  great,  and  good,  and  transccndcntly 
11  from  tho  very  first  day  when 
blue  blood  became  a  sign  of  noble  and  aristocratic 
one  knows  how  the  possessor  for 
the  time  being  of  the  title  has  a  palace  in  London, 
.'.bout  £30,000  a  year,  and   half  a  dozen 
castles   in   the  country,  which,  with   the   grounds 
hcd,  would   t.ikfi  a  skilled  estate-agent  to  de- 
scribe completely.    Everyone  knows  how  the  Duke 
has  ninety-nine  fat  livings  in  his  gift,  and  that  now 
again  he   lias    even  thrown  in  for   an   arch- 
•pric,  while  quite  half  a  dozen  spiritual  peers 
of  the  present  time  owe  their  advancement  to  his 
discovery  of  their  merits.    Everybody,  in  fact, 
knows  all  about  the  great  Dukes  of  Doublefoot ;  so 
there  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  my  telling  them 
just  a  little  bit  more. 

It  doesn't  seem  such  a  very  great  while  ago, 
counted  on  the  long  list  of  illustrious  names  which 
go  to  make  up  the  famous  family  list,  that  there 
lived  a  Duke  of  Doublefoot  who  was  a  terrible 
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person  indeed.  Times  are  changed  since  then, 
and,  great  and  glorious  a  thing  as  it  is  to  be  a  Duke 
now,  it  was  even  much  greater  and  more  glorious 
in  the  time  of  which  I  treat.  Although  the  days  of 
feudality  were  gone,  and  it  wasn't  considered  quite 
the  thing  to  hang  a  retainer  or  two  before  break- 
fast, just  to  encourage  the  others  and  give  them 
an  incentive  to  loyalty,  the  law  was  very  conside- 
rate of  great  people  —  yes,  even  more  than  it  is  at 
present ;  and  the  then  Duke  of  Doublefoot  put  the 
tenderness  of  the  law  of  his  time  to  a  good  test — 
except,  of  course,  when  he  had  to  administer  it  him- 
self. 

This  Duke  used  to  divide  his  time  pretty  equally 
between  London  and  the  country.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury travelling  was  so  slow  that  even  a  Duke  had 
to  take  his  time ;  and  people  were  not  so  given  to 
flitting  about  in  the  good  old  times  as  they  are 
now.  But,  for  a  great  many  years,  wherever  the 
Duke  went,  there  would  a  common,  vulgar  man  go 
too,  and  always  would  insist  on  seeing  his  Grace. 
Not  that  he  was  allowed  to;  but  that  didn't  seem 
to  matter  much  to  him.  He  would  present  himself 
at  the  thirty-thousand-a-year-rated  palace  in  Lon- 
don, or  at  any  one  of  the  numerous  castles  stand- 
ing in  their  own  grounds  at  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  indiscriminately.  And  he  always  had  to  be 
removed  by  force.  Or  he  would  crop  up  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  one  of  the  various 
halting-places  by  the  way,  or  be  seen  hanging  on 
behind  the  great  six-horse  travelling-carriage  of  the 
Duke,  sticking  pins  in  the  legs  of  the  footmen,  and 
crying  aloud  for  justice.  In  short,  he  seemed  to 
be  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  How  he  did  it 
was  a  mystery  then,  and  I  don't  exactly  see  my  way 
to  explaining  it  now.  All  I  can  say  is,  he  used  to 
be  there  whenever  he  was  not  wanted,  and  it  was 
-certain  that  he  was  a  great  source  of  undefined 
terror  to  the  wicked  Duke  of  Doublefoot.  He  was 
a  coarse,  dirty  man,  with  a  week's  bristly  beard, 
and  smelt  horribly  of  gin,  onions,  and  cobbler's 
wax. 

At  last,  driven  to  desperation  by  years  of  perse- 
cution, the  wicked  Duke  determined  to  bring  matters 
to  a  climax,  and  gave  orders  that  the  next  time  the 
man  appeared  he  was  to  be  let  in.  This  was  while 


the  Duke  was  at  one  of  his  numerous  castles,  the 
one  in  Doublefootshire,  I  fancy ;  but,  anyhow,  the 
man  called  next  morning,  and,  surely  enough,  was 
shown  in  to  his  Grace,  who  was  breakfasting  on  cut- 
lets and  claret,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  in  the 
Armoury. 

"And  now,  sirrah,"  said  the  Duke  of  Doublefoot, 
"what  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion?  Speak, 
dog,  or  die ! " 

"  My  name,"  said  the  intruder,  "  is  Josiah  Jubble- 
thorpe,  an  humble  clouter  of  shoon.  Ten  years  ago 
I  half-soled  and  heeled  your  Grace's  boots,  and  I 
insist  on  the  right  of  payment.  So  cash  up,  and  no 
more  jaw.  Three  and  six,  please,  and  no  'batement/' 

The  Duke  became  livid  with  rage.  He  strode  to 
the  wall  of  the  Armoury,  and  took  down  the  good 
blade  which  his  grandfather  had  wielded  at  a  famous 
defeat,  and  poised  it  ready  for  the  death-blow.  But 
no,  he  would  not  disgrace  it  with  the  blood  of  carrion. 
Summoning  the  warder,  he  at  once  consigned  the 
intruder  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle 
moat. 

"Thus,"  said  his  Grace,  "perish  all  who  would 
trouble  a  Duke  with  trifles." 

And  thus,  having  done  with  Jubblethorpe,  we  will 
leave  him,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  left,  to  himself, 
and  to  his  reflections  on  the  folly  of  too  much  per- 
severance. 

II. 

TIME  passed  on,  and  in  due  course  the  wicked 
Duke  of  Doublefoot  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Bunyanboot  ,*--and  the  other  eight  of  his  male 
children  were  provided  for  by  a  grateful  country. 
Lord  George  got  into  Parliament,  and  became  Per- 
petual Chairman  of  Committees.  Lord  Henry  was 
in  the  Navy,  and  after  sinking  two  frigates  and  a 
ship  of  the  line,  was  given  the  command  of  a  royal 
yacht,  with  instructions  to  sink  anything  but  that. 
Lord  William  was  sent  out  as  Governor  of  the  Pork 
Pie  Islands,  the  same  that  are  now  ruled  by  a  dread- 
ful and  obnoxious  common  person  whose  sole  claim 
is  that  of  merit,  and  who  would  therefore  be  recalled 
but  that  he  would  be  still  more  obnoxious  at  home. 
Lord  Alfred  and  Lord  John  obtained  fat  positions 
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about  the  Court,  and  free  lodgings  at  St  James's 
Palace.  Lord  Charles,  who  was  in  the  Guards  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  exchanged,  and  with  his  interest 
soon  became  a  Major-General.  He  lost  three  or 
four  battles  when  in  command,  during  a  small  war 
with  the  Pacific  Islanders,  was  publicly  thanked  by 
the  1 1  ouse  of  Commons,  and  retired  on  a  well-earned 
and  specially  granted  pension.  Lord  Thomas  and 
Lord  Frederick  entered  the  Church,  the  former 
becoming  soon  a  Dean,  and  eventually  a  Bishop. 
This  promotion  unfortunately  interfered  with  the 
prospects  of  Lord  Frederick,  who,  being  the  young- 
est son  of  all,  had  to  rest  content  with  three  or  four 
rich  incumbencies,  and  half  a  dozen  minor  canonries 
and  suchlike  little  things  which  fell  in  his  v. 

1  he  wicked  Duke's  sons  were  all  married,  and 
bei  g  of  a  prolific  and  well-nurtured  race,  most  of 
the  n  had  large  families,  who  naturally  interfered 
wit  i  each  other's  prospects  in  the  distribution  of 
th<.  family  patronage.  All  these  children  got  mar- 
in  turn,  and  took  a  step  lower  down  on  the 
so<  al  ladder,  gradually  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
"g  eat  middle  class  of  England,"  but  always  retain- 
ini  a  vivid  remembrance  of  thuir  grandfather  the 
gr-  it  Duke  of  Doublcfoot,  particularly  when  t 
wn  anything  to  be  gi\  .  But  this  veracious 

na  rative  here  loses  all  sight  of  the  general  body  of 
Doublefoots,  which,  by  -  tl.  .isn't   the 

fa:   ily  name,  and   confines   itself  to  the  youngest 

,  a  scion  of  which  I  met  not  long  ago.      He  it 
who  told  me  all  this,  and  a  very  nice  story  I 
too.      I   hope  the  reader  will   be  of  the 
pinion. 

ierick,  then,  married  a  lady  who  was 
longest   p  md    the   shortest   purse 

land,  and,  according  to  a  peculiarity  of  his 

ily,  had  nine  sons.  All  the  other  brothers  had 
nir  e  sons  if  they  had  any ;  but,  in  addition,  the 
Re/.  Lord  Frederick  Blunderpate  —  tliat  was  the 
fai  lily  name— had  six  daughters.  My  informant 
sa;  I  this  was  probably  because  he  was  a  parson 
an  I  lived  in  the  country  ;  but,  as  I  said  at  the 
tin  c,  I  don't  sec  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  The 
fat  ler  and  mother  did  all  they  could  to  bring  up 
the  ir  children  fashionably  and  well,  and  always  re- 
mi  idcd  them  it  was  their  duty  to  be  staunch  Con- 


servatives, and  to  do  their  duty  properly  in  that 
position  of  life  in  which  it  should  please  Providence 
to  place  them. 

Providence  was  pretty  good  to  the  elder  boys, 
who  gradually  went  out  into  the  world,  and  were 
placed  according  to  their  abilities  and  the  state  of 
the  family  intluence  at  the  time.  But  either  ability 
was  wanting  or  interest  waned  as  the  younger 
members  grew  up,  and  the  chances  of  the  outgoers 
grew  smaller  by  degrees  and  gradually  less.  And 
if  this  was  so  with  the  boys,  it  was  still  worse  with 
the  girls,  some  of  whom  hung  on  hand,  waiting  for 
the  husbands  who  wouldn't  come,  till  they  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  declared  that  single  bles- 
sedness was  the  only  blessedness  this  world  pos- 
sesses. One  of  them  began  writing  books  on  the 
subject,  and  eventually  got  employment  as  a  leader 
writer  on  a  daily  paper  ;  another  took  up  the  bud- 
ding cause  of  woman's  rights,  and  spoke  volubly 
from  many  platforms  ;  the  others  attended  Dorcas 
meetings  and  Sunday  schools;  and  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, regarded  man  as  a  snare  and  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  The  exception  was  the  youngest  daughter, 
who,  though  she  had  been  educated  with  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  family's  greatness  and  what  was  due 
to  its  position  in  the  country,  thought  a  poor  hus- 
band better  than  none.  So  she  accepted  the  ad- 
vances of  a  young  London  practitioner,  also  of  the 
very  best  family  through  a  course  of  youngest  sons, 
and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  her  sisters,  got  mar- 
ried. Her  father  gave  the  young  couple  all  he  had 
— his  blessing — which  the  mother  supplemented 
with  a  large  quantity  of  good  advice  and  a  small 
amount  of  plate  and  linen.  Thus  armed,  Mr.  and 
i;loomlield— Bloomfield  was  the  grandson  of 
an  Irish  peer,  or  he  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  marry  Miss  Blunderpate— departed  to  commence 
the  campaign  of  life. 

But  somehow  or  other,  despite  the  blessings  of  the 
Rev.  Lord  Freddy  and  the  good  advice  of  the  old 
lady,  things  didn't  prosper  with  Mr. and  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field.  They  had  an  innumerable  quantity  of  chil- 
dren— their  house  was  once  described  as  a  regular 
rabbit-hutch-  but  patients  held  aloof  most  unmis- 
takably. Mr.  Bloomfield  made  one  or  two  errors 
in  cases  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  though 
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he  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  errand  boy,  people 
took  their  complaints  elsewhere.  They  said  he  was 
a  perfect  gentleman  and  his  wife  a  perfect  lady;  but 
when  they  were  ill  they  wanted  to  be  cured.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  doctoring  doing,  too,  in  their 
neighbouihood,  and  medical  men  came  and  made 
fortunes  and  went  away,  and  at  last  even  the  very 
errand  boy  who  had  been  blamed  for  mixing  up 
the  prescriptions  set  up  his  carriage,  drew  cheques 
on  the  bank,  and  gave  large  parties  ;  while  poor 
Bloomfield  sank  deeper  and  deeper  every  day  under 
his  difficulties. 

They  hadn't  given  their  children  much  education, 
chiefly  because  they  hadn't  time,  and  there  were  no 
Board  schools  then ;  and  so  by  the  time  Eloomfield 
and  his  wife  succumbed  to  a  heap  of  troubles,  an 
indignant  remonstrance  from  a  rich  relative,  and  a 
distemper  Bloomfield  tried  to  cure,  the  family  was 
not  in  a  very  good  position  for  keeping  up  its  dig- 
nity. I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  girls  went  out  to 
service  ;  but  they  were  too  proud  for  that,  and  their 
first  step  was  as  nursery  governesses  and  ladies' 
companions.  One  brother  went  to  Australia  free, 
another  enlisted,  and  the  remaining  great-grandson 
of  the  greatest  Duke  of  Doublefoot,  when  last  seen 
by  his  relations,  was  driving  a  hansom  cab. 


III. 


WE  will  now,  for  a  time,  go  back  to  the  Jubble- 
thorpes,  the  head  pf  whose  family  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon  by  the  wicked  Duke.  Many  years  after- 
wards his  bones  were  found,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
his  business  prospered.  His  eldest  son  had  always 
said  it  was  no  use  taking  so  much  trouble  over  the 
ducal  three  and  six,  and  had  steadily  devoted  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  the  ready-money  and  no-trust 
system  of  sale.  Though  often  in  the  dim  watches  of 
the  night  he  would  rise  from  his  tear-bestrewn  couch, 
and  swear  vengeance  on  the  destroyers  of  his  father 
should  they  ever  be  discovered,  he  never  allowed 
private  matters  to  interfere  with  trade,  and  during 
the  day  drove  many  a  brave  bargain.  The  result 
was  that,  not  long  after  he  had  taken  charge  of 
affairs,  the  stall  adjacent  to^jthe  ducal  palace  rated 
at  ,£30,000  a  year,  became  a  fairly-sized  shop,  with 


a  good  sprinkling  of  stock,  and  this  had  been  twice 
enlarged  and  once  double-fronted  by  the  time  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  that  sleep  from  which  no  man 
knows  the  waking.  Before  this,  however,  the  wicked 
Duke  had  died,  and  the  bones  of  the  elder  Jubble- 
thorpe  had  been  discovered  by  the  ducal  heirs, 
executors,  and  assigns.  They  were  known  chiefly 
by  the  fragments  of  the  leather  apron,  the  remains 
of  the  grizzly  beard,  and  the  odour  of  gin  and  onions, 
as  previously  described.  And  then,  when  these 
relics  were  returned  to  him,  the  new-comer  having 
no  occasion  for  their  use,  the  surviving  Jubblethorpe 
swore  a  fearful  oath  to  be  avenged  if  possible 
but  certainly  never  to  give  credit  to  any  one,  be  he 
Duke  or  dust-carter.  He  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
his  revenge,  but  the  ready  money  system  yielded  a 
rich  reward. 

The  next  Jubblethorpe  inherited  his  father's  tastes 
and  impulses.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  cash, 
and  not  only  expected  it  from  others,  but  paid  it 
himself.  The  result  was  that  his  business  flourished 
in  a  manner  that  would  almost  have  compensated 
old  Josiah  for  the  loss  of  his  three  and  six,  could 
he  have  revisited  the  site  of  his  former  stall.  Im- 
provement followed  on  improvement,  and  enlarge- 
ment on  enlargement,  until  the  shop,  which  had 
been  once  but  a  stall,  became  an  Emporium,  and 
ultimately  the  retail  business  was  dropped  alto- 
gether. Larger  and  larger  and  larger  grew  the 
concern;  branch  establishments  were  opened  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds;  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  mechanics  of  Northampton  and  district  were 
actually,  if  not  directly,  the  employes  of  Josiah 
Jubblethorpe,  third  of  that  name  so  far  as  he  knew, 
and  a  representative  merchant  prince  who  had  a 
dozen  times  refused  to  be  returned  for  Parliament. 

"  Business  first,  and  pleasure  afterwards,"  was  the 
third  Josiah's  motto,  and  accordingly  he  found  little 
leisure  for  marriage  until  pretty  late  in  life.  Mrs.  J. 
was  of  a  wealthy  manufacturing  family,  and  her 
money  was  sunk  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  whole- 
sale, retail,  and  for  exportation.  They  had  only 
one  child,  who  was  also  named  Josiah;  and  when 
the  father,  full  of  years  and  civic  honours,  was 
called  away,  the  old  gentleman  died  in  peace,  be- 
cause he  knew  he  left  the  honour  of  the  family 
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and  the  prospects  of  the  firm  in  the  best  possible 
hands.  The  young  Josiah  was  indeed  a  man  of 
business,  and  was  as  fully  impressed  as  his  father 
had  been  with  the  necessity  of  making  the  name 
of  Jubblethorpe,  as  well  as  the  boots  and  shoes  of 
Jubblethorpe,  famous  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
bootwearing  world.  Josiah's  mother,  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  house,  had  died  some  time  befoi 
left  all  she  possessed  to  her  darling  son.  So,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  just  when  the  gr 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Doublefoot,  then  exactly  of  the 

I  >ok  out  a  ..   ' 

and  went  in  search  of  work,  t!  ^on  of 

Jubblethorpe,  botcher  of  boots,  entered  on 
posse:  sion  of  a  house  of  the  first  mercantile 
nitud    in  t:  -  mer- 

cantil  i  we 

IV. 

JO.   AH    I  the  fourth  went   on  in 

life  :  id  prospered  exceedingly.     He  dined 
tuou    >  i*  clad  in  as  much 

and  ine  linen  as  enters  into  the  economy  of  a 
gentl  man's  dress  n</  .  Withinareas 

time  iftcr  entering  on  the  paternal  properly  and 
bcco  ling  the  head  of  the  firm     becom 
the     .  -he,  too,  went  forth  and  I>; 

horr.    a  wife;  and  ii 

sent,  ive  of  a  great  mercantile  family,  and  who 
brou  lit  her  husband  a  considerable  addition  to 
his  i  com  ;n  much,  and  showed  h 

in  th    way  we  are  told  tl.  '..kc  to  sh 

Jo  iah  d  much  to  do  with  the  business 

in  tl  -  It  was  so  well  an 

and  id  been  going  on  so  long,  and  all  the  clerks 
and  .aagers  were  so  well  drilled  and  respectable, 
that  here  was  nothing  much  left  for  him  to  do  on 
the  usiest  day  but  draw  his  money  and  put  it 
safe!  the  bank.  He  hadn't  got  to  push 

the  !  >rtunci  of  his  house  up,  like  r  had  ; 

the  1  ouse  was  now  so  big  that  it  R 
ing,    »ut  was  able  to  go  on  of  itself,  and  to  turn  in 
a  great  deal  more  money  cv 

pricl  >r  could  see  hi  and  yet 

he  li/ed  in  good  s  h  too.      Despite  this 

emb  rrassment  of  riches,  he  did  not  complain,  and 


constantly  and  carefully  put  money  into  the  busi- 
ness whenever  it  developed  fresh  ramifications ;  for, 
as  he  said,  there  was  no  knowing  what  tastes  and 
inclinations  his  children  might  have  as  they  grew 
up,  nor  how  many  of  them  might  be  a  cut  above 
earning  their  own  living. 

he   wasn't    required    except    on   the    rarest 
occasions   in  the  City,  Josiah   gave   his   mind   to 
agricultural  pursuits,  bought  a  compact  estate  in 
the  country,  with  park  and  paddock,  Elizabethan 
mansion   and   rustic   lodge,  avenue,  orchard,  and 
pineries,  all  enclosed  snugly  in  a  ring-fence ;  and 
:i  there  and    his   town  house  in  Belgravia, 
i  n-  himself  very  much,  and  see  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  and  his  wife  and  the  people 
'.  horn  they  mixed  called  society.     And  very 
good  society  it  was,  and  rich  too,  but  still  of  rather 
a  second-hand  kind,  and  based  on  the  movements 
of  neighbours  who  —  not  perhaps  half  as  rich  as 
.—were  of  the  real    exclusive    upper  crust, 
whose  manners    and   customs   are  so   extensively 
I  by  folks  with  heaps  of  money  but  no  origi- 
nality. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jubblethorpe  gave  society  a 
dinner,  and   had  a  few   friends   in  the  evening  as 
well,  everything  was  done  in  exactly  the  style  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  most  exclusive 
of  the  aristocracy,  only  there  seemed  to  be  rather 
more  of  it  at  the  great  shoe  mercer's.     He  had  a 
.ificent  cook,  and  a  gorgeous  butler,  and  several 
flunkeys  ;  the  dinner  was  well  served  and  the  wine 
nt.     The  ladies,  who  generally  wore  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamonds,  were   always   taken  down  to 
dinner  by  specially  selected  male  guests,  and  seated 
in  their  specially  appointed  places,  with  as  much 
u>ny  as  would  have  been  shown  at  a  royal 
-.ion.     And  as  the  halls  were  da/./lin;.;ly  lit  and 
spacious,  and  the  gentlemen  gorgeous  in  white  ties, 
bhirt-fronts,  diamond  studs,  and  importance, 
anyone  entering  suddenly  might  well  have  believed 
it  impossible  to  find  better  society  than  that  gathered 
around  Jubblethorpe's  hospitable  board.     Had  the 
inquiring  guest  been  critical,  however,  the  convcr- 
:i  would  soon  have  deceived  him.     There  was 
a  little  too  much  about  the  City  in  it  to  please  the 
fastidious.    The  pi  ice  of  hides  and  tallow  obtruded 
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itself  with  rather  too  much  frequency ;  references 
to  Brown  who  had  burst,  or  Smith  who  had  just 
done  a  good  thing  in  Egyptians,  could  hardly  be 
called  occasional.  The  literature  of  the  police 
reports  and  the  stock  and  share  market  returns  was 
the  only  literature  discussed  at  Jubblethorpe's 
table,  or  at  the  tables  of  his  congeners ;  and  though 
art  was  occasionally  mentioned,  it  was  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  figures  some  successful  painter 
was  just  then  getting  for  his  pictures.  As  for  modest 
ability  not  yet  recognized,  or  talent  struggling  with 
obscurity,  that  never  came  within  their  ken  :  all 
these  people  had  to  do  was  to  wait  for  society  to  de- 
cide upon  a  certain  fashion  in  art,  and  then,  by 
means  of  purses  almost  as  long  as  art  itself,  rush  in 
and  make  the  completest  possible  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  was  simply  clever  and  him  who 
was  successful. 

But  for  all  this  they  were  a  nice  comfortable  con- 
fraternity, and  would  have  felt  much  surprised  if 
told  they  did  not  represent  the  very  highest  tone 
and  the  very  newest  fashion  of  the  time.  There 
was  not  one  of  them,  no  matter  how  much  he  was 
secretly  pining  for  admittance  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  fashionable  life,  who  did  not  profess  to 
believe  that  the  circle  he  moved  in  himself  was 
the  very  best  in  the  civilized  world. 

Josiah  became  gradually  more  and  more  ambi- 
tious. I  fancy  it  was  his  wife  who  urged  him  on. 
He  had  money  and  to  spare,  and  looked  like  having 
still  more  in  the  fulness  of  time  ;  but  it  was  his  duty 
to  secure  positions  in  society  for  his  children,  now 
fast  growing  up,  and  soon  to  require  wives  and  hus- 
bands and  separate  establishments.  So  by  the  time 
he  was  forty-five  Josiah  found  himself  writing  M.P. 
to  his  name  ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after  this,  having 
successfully  completed  a  Government  contract  for 
supplying  the  aborigines  of  the  Upper  Niyanza  with 
cork  soles  and  leather  hat-boxes,  he  appeared  in  the 
list  of  Baronets  which  marked  the  gratitude  of  a 
retiring  Conservative  Administration.  For  Sir  Josiah 
Jubblethorpe,  Bart.,  M.P.,  had  always  been  a  con- 
sistent Conservative.  Radicalism  and  Liberalism, 
he  used  to  say,  were  all  right  for  people  who  had 
neither  pedigree  nor  stake  in  the  country.  As 
for  him,  he  came  of  a  good  old  stock,  and  he  wasn't 


likely  to  desert  a  good  old  cause.  This  and  the 
ever-recurring  remark  that  there  had  once  been  a 
great  difficulty  between  the  head  of  his  family  and 
that  of  the  Blunderpates,  never  properly  healed  up, 
gave  him  much  consideration  in  his  own  circle,  and 
once  or  twice  got  him  invited  to  the  houses  of  the 
greatly  great.  He  was  gradually  making  his  way 
to  become  a  patrician  of  the  truest  blue  and  the 
most  old  and  crusted  blood  in  the  country.  He 
had  been  mentioned  in  a  list  of  the  Noble  Families 
of  England  now  taking  to  Mercantile  Pursuits,  pub- 
lished in  an  influential  paper,  and  he  had  had  many 
thousands  of  copies  printed  and  circulated  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit.  So  I  suppose  I  mustn't  say 
any  longer  that  he  wasn't  a  patron  of  or  didn't  un- 
derstand literature.  But  through  all  this  Sir  Josiah 
never  once  forgot  the  secret  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  father  as  to  the  wicked  Duke  and  old  Josiah, 
nor  was  his  desire  for  revenge  on  the  ducal  family 
in  the  least  bit  subdued. 


V. 


IN  the  meantime  Charles  Bloomfield,  who  took  to 
cab-driving,  gradually  got  from  bad  to  worse.  At 
first  he  simply  indulged  in  drink  and  furious  driv- 
ing, and  only  injured,  overcharged,  and  bullied  his 
passengers  ;  but  presently  he  got  married,  and  then 
his  own  troubles  began.  Gradually  and  gradually 
the  recollection  of  his  illustrious  origin  faded  from 
his  mind,  and  as  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
companion  cab-driver,  and  was  much  of  the  cab- 
driving  kind,  he  found  forgetfulness  a  rather  easy 
matter.  Once,  when  he  was  had  up  for  overcharging 
a  City  gentleman,  he  told  the  magistrate  that  he  was 
of  noble  descent — that  he  was  second  cousin  to  a 
real  Duke— a  statement  which  brought  upon  him  a 
storm  of  reproaches  as  a  gross  perverter  of  the  truth 
and  the  possessor  of  an  inventive  faculty  which 
would  bring  him  sooner  or  later  to  no  good.  For 
the  worthy  magistrate,  having  never  thought  the 
matter  out,  was,  like  a  great  many  other  good,  com- 
fortable, easy  folk,  slow  to  believe  that  in  our  midst, 
among  the  very  commonest  of  common  people,  are 
to  be  found  by  the  score  the  immediate  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  holders  of  illustrious  titles. 
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Once  afterwards,  when  Bloomfield  was  brought 
up  charged  with  being  drunk  and  incapable,  the 
worthy  magistrate  remembered  him,  called  him  Mr. 
Duke,  and  made  a  small  joke  about  drink  being  an 
aristocratic  privilege,  which  was  reported  in  the 
next  day's  paper  with  the  word  "  (laughter) "  at- 
tached. Through  this,  and  one  or  two  other  little 
peculiarities  of  his,  he  got  to  be  called  Duke  by 
the  other  cabmen,  and  by  stable  helps,  barmen, 
potboys,  and  policemen,  the  fair  average  extent  of 
a  cabman's  list  of  acquaintances.  At  times,  when 
he  got  an  extra  drop,  and  became  excessively 
maudlin,  he  would  inform  anyone  who  cared  to 
listen  that  he  was  cousin  only  once  removed  to  the 
Dul<  e  of  Doublefoot ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  never  thought 
abo  it  it,  and  when  he  did,  found  he  had  ceased  to 
can  .  And  every  day  brought  him  more  and  more 
and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  rank  and  talent  of  a 
con  mon  cabman.  But  he  never  forgot  the  only 
prii  :iples  instilled  in  his  mind  by  the  deceased 
ari<  ocrat  his  father,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
ma  who  is  a  man  to  be  Conservative  to  the  back- 
bar  •.  And  so  at  his  commonest,  Bloomfield  was 
al\v  ys  a  staunch  Conservative.  He  didn't  i 
knc  r  what  the  word  meant  ;  but  what  did  that 
ma  err  \Vh<>  will  dare  say  he  was  worse  than  a 
lot  f  others  who  constantly  dub  themselves  by  the 
•an  i  title  ? 

i  oomficld,  too,  had  a  family  growing  up,  or 
tun  >ling  up,  or  being  dragged  up,  as  the  reader 
ma;  prefer  to  believe  or  to  express  it.  Mrs.  Bloom- 
fielc  had  no  particular  notions  of  gentility :  she 
t  them  all  so  much  bosh,  and  only  asked  for 
pier  y  to  eat  and  drink  for  herself  and  youngsters, 
witl  an  occasional  change  of  garments.  She  wasn't 
ver)  i  'tellectual,  and  as  she  had  managed  to  get 
alor  ;  without  reading,  writing,  or  suchlike  non- 
sens  ,-,  she  didn't  see  much  good  in  letting  her 
chil<  ren  learn.  And  the  children  were  quite  agree- 
able to  go  without,  as  they  did.  All  except  one,  who 
earl;  showed  a  most  unaccountable  fondness  for 
boot  s,  and  who  nearly  worried  his  poor  mother  to 
deat  i  by  insisting  on  going  to  school ;  a  proceeding 
whic  i  often  compelled  her  to  give  up  her  day's  beer 
mon  ry,  and  caused  her  much  trouble  in  the  way  of 
clear  pinafores  and  respectable  boots,  with  which 


the  others,  who  scrambled  about  the  Mews  all  day 
long,  were  content  to  go  without.  Little  Johnny, 
despite  the  sneers  of  his  relatives,  attended  school 
regularly,  and  made  much  progress.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  his  master  got  him  a  position  as  junior 
clerk  in  the  great  house  of  Jubblethorpe,  and  as  he 
had  to  sleep  indoors,  and  give  himself  up  to  the 
business  altogether,  he  took  a  long  farewell  of  his 
affectionate  family.  His  father  was  very  much  the 
worse  for  liquor  at  th  j  time,  and  his  mother  gave 
him  blessings  enough  for  the  two.  By-the-way,  she 
was  always  called  Mrs.  Duke  by  the  people  in  the 
Mews,  and  I  think  she  had  forgotten  her  husband's 
real  name.  She  never  referred  to  it,  the  boy  had 
always  been  called  John  Duke  at  school,  and  it  was 
as  John  Duke  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  most 
junior  position  among  the  junior  clerks  of  the  house 
of  Jubblethorpe. 

VI. 

,n  Charles  Bloomfield,  cabman,  had  no 
notion  of  the  existence  of  Sir  Josiah  Jubblethorpe, 
.  M.P.,  Sir  Josiah  was  well  aware  of  Bloom- 
ficld.  He  had  been  attracted  by  the  man's  state- 
ment as  published  in  the  police  report,  and  this, 
and  the  knowledge  that  one  of  the  wicked  Duke's 
granddaughters  had  married  a  Bloomfield,  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Clonmactipperarity,  set  him  thinking. 
Here  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  great-grand- 
father's murderer — as  much  a  lineal  descendant  as 
the  possessor  of  the  title  himself— whose  position 
left  him  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Baronet.  The 
duty  he  had  sworn  to  do  called  aloud  within  him, 
especially  as  it  was  now  so  comparatively  easy. 
But  how  was  it  to  be  done?  He  could  not  stoop 
to  rake  up  grievances  with  a  common  cabman ;  be- 
if  he  did,  it  might  come  out  that  the  family 
quarrel  was  as  we  know  it  to  be,  which  wouldn't 
pay  at  all.  No;  and  so  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
lost  in  thinking  of  a  means  of  revenge  which  would 
make  the  Duke's  descendant  no  less  a  sufferer,  but 
which  would  leave  the  secret  still  untold  even  to 
Bloomfield  himself. 

At  last  he  hit  upon  an  expedient.  Pie  would  hire 
Bloomfield's  cab,  and  drive  about  from  place  to 
place.  To  get  up  a  dispute  with  a  cabman,  after  a 
long  ride  with  many  stoppages,  would  be  no  diffi- 
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culty;  and  as  Sir  Josiah  was  not  only  a  Baronet 
and  M.P.,  but  was,  by  virtue  of  his  country  house, 
a  J.P.  also,  and  as  he  considered  that  in  such  a  cause 
a  little  hard  swearing  was  allowable,  he  thought 
sufficient  vengeance  might  be  obtained  to  enable 
him  to  consider  he  had  done  his  duty.  Not  un- 
naturally, Sir  Josiah  imagined  that  the  greatest 
possible  revenge  one  can  take  upon  a  cabman  is 
to  have  him  convicted  on  the  one  day  of  his  life 
when  he  happens  to  be  innocent. 

Singularly,  though,  he  never  could  get  hold  of 
Bloomfield's  cab.  He  used  to  see  it  often  enough 
standing  idle  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  pursue,  but  afterwards  fate  seemed  steadily 
bent  on  frustrating  him.  Either  Bloomfield  had 
just  got  a  fare,  or  had  just  had  one ;  he  was  going 
home  to  change  horses,  or  had  gone ;  he  was  out  on 
the  drink,  or  down  at  the  police  station.  When  Sir 
Josiah  did  see  him  disengaged,  Sir  Josiah  was  not 
prepared  to  engage  him ;  and  though  once  or  twice 
the  Baronet  was  on  the  point  of  jumping  out  of  his 
own  well-appointed  carriage  and  pair,  and  hailing 
the  cabman,  his  better  sense  prevailed,  and  he 
determined  to  wait  until  the  proper  opportunity 
arrived.  And  as  time  still  kept  running  on,  and 
Sir  Josiah's  family  kept  growing  up,  his  eldest 
daughter  "came  out"  while  yet  the  deed  remained 
to  be  done. 

Sir  Josiah's  eldest  daughter  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  high  birth,  and  both  her 
father  and  mother  often  used  to  point  to  her  as  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  blue  blood  and  true  Conservative 
principles.  Lady  Jubblethorpe  said  she  renewed 
her  own  youth  in  her,  and  Sir  Josiah  was  sure  she 
ought  never  to  look  lower  than  a  Duke  for  a  husband, 
with  her  prospects.  Little  did  he  know  that  Belinda 
had  already  plighted  her  troth  and  sworn  to  be  true 
to  a  nameless  adventurer  but  little  older  than  herself; 
in  fact,  no  other  than  one  of  her  father's  clerks,  and 
no  other  clerk  than  John  Duke  himself. 

John  Duke  had  made  much  use  of  his  opportu- 
nities, and  though  still  only  a  clerk,  was  in  a  much 
better  position  than  when  he  had  entered  the  house. 
He  was  now  twenty-one,  and  the  salary  he  received 
enabled  him  to  set  off  the  natural  advantages  of  his 
figure  with  what  in  the  City  are  considered  fashion- 


able clothes.  In  the  course  of  his  juniorship  he 
had  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
office  and  Sir  Josiah's  private  house.  There  he 
had  seen  Belinda.  He  worshipped  her  for  a  long 
while  in  silence,  and  afterwards  by  bribes  succeeded 
in  getting  skilfully-written  letters  conveyed  to  her. 
Then  she  saw  him,  and,  though  she  knew  he  was 
only  a  clerk,  loved  him  in  return,  and  after  many 
solicitations  agreed  to  fly  with  him.  She  was 
romantic,  and  had  no  fear  but  that  when  she 
returned  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  knelt 
imploring  her  father's  blessing,  he  would  say, 

"  Arise,  my  children.  Here  is  half  of  all  I  have. 
John,  from  this  day  you  are  my  partner  in  the 
business  on  even  terms.  Bless  you  both ! " 

She  had  seen  something  like  this  in  a  play  which 
purported  to  represent  real  life,  and  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  rehearse  the  attitude  she  would  assume, 
and  the  manner  in  which,  having  received  her 
father's  blessing,  she  would  throw  herself  in  her 
mother's  arms,  and  be  borne  fainting  from  the 
room.  She  was  indeed  romantic. 

Though  Sir  Josiah  knew  he  had  a  clerk  named 
John  Duke,  he  never  once  suspected  the  lad  would 
dare  look  on  his  daughter,  except  from  a  most  re- 
spectful distance ;  he  never  in  his  wildest  moments 
dreamt  that  John  Duke  was  the  only  Duke  his 
daughter  intended  to  marry ;  he  never  imagined 
that  John  Duke  was  the  son  of  his  intended  victim, 
Bloomfield,  the  cabman,  and  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  wicked,  otherwise  the  great  and  famous,  Duke 
of  Doublefoot. 

VII. 

AT  last  the  love  of  the  young  couple  became  so 
strong,  they  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  so  they 
agreed  to  get  married  at  once,  more  especially  as 
Belinda's  mamma  began  to  think  it  was  high  time 
her  daughter  selected  one  of  the  numerous  society 
suitors,  who  were  always  hanging  about  after  her. 
So  she  wrote  a  most  penitent  letter  to  her  father 
and  departed  early  one  morning,  walking  most  de- 
murely to  where  John  Duke  was  waiting  round  the 
corner,  with  a  four-wheel  cab  and  the  heavy  luggage, 
which  had  been  conveyed  from  the  paternal  roof 
the  night  before.  Besides  the  luggage,  John  had 
got  a  special  licence  to  be  married,  and  away  they 
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went  to  where  the  parson,  was  expecting  them,  with 
witnesses  at  half  a  guinea  each,  and  a  respectable 
couple  to  give  the  bride  away  at  double  the  price  ; 
and  for  once  the  course  of  true  love  seemed  to  run 
as  smooth  as  any  exception  should  which  only  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the 
rule. 

But,  alas  !  the  best-laid  plans  go  wrong  at  times. 
The  maid  to  whom  Belinda  had  entrusted  her  letter 
incautiously  delivered  it  at  once ;  and  the  wretched 
father,  on  reading  it,  rushed  off  to  the  nearest  cab- 
stand, as  he  couldn't  wait  for  his  own  cai 
every  moment  being  most  precious. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  only  hansom  on 
the  -ank  was  that  of  his  enemy;  and  as  he  jumped 
in  Sir  Josiah  could  not  help  thinking  how  dr. 
he    lad  expected  his  feelings  to  b 
he    obtained   possession  of   t:  1  told 

the  man  to  drive  on  to  his  doom.     Belinda, 
thi   king  1.  mid  be  delivered  so 

sai     where  they  were  to  be  married,  and 
the    were  going  afterwards  for  the  honeymoon  trip ; 
so    e  felt  sure  of  catchin, 
mo  e  fervently  than  • 
tha    it  might  1 

Ye  he  couldn't  shake  off  from  his  mind  how 
str,  age  it  was  that  he  should  now  1  by  the 

ver    man  against  whom  he  had  nurtured  most  tlia- 
bol  :al  feelings  -a  man  who  had  personally  never 
do;  8  him  the  slightest  injury.      How  stran 
de<  1,  he  would  have  thought  it  if  at  the  nv 
he   iad  known  all !     As  it  was,  he  woul<; 
tea  i  of  heartfelt  contrition,  had  there  been  time, 
an     he  had  thought  it  would   have  incline 
vid  nee  towards  the  preservation  ot  htcr. 

1  up  to  the  house  where  the 
ma     age  was  to  tak  saw  the 

oor  ing  out.  He  was,  in  fact,  just  in  time  to  be 
too  I 

'  My  father  ! "  shrieked  the  bride,  and  fainted. 

41  My  son  !"  growled  tlv  ;  and  the: 

"\\  hat's  the  row,  guv'n 

the  miserable  Baronet. 

.s  indeed  found  me  out!"    And  then  he  saw 
the  hand  of  fate,  and  fainted  too. 


The  insensible  bodies  were  carried  into  the  house, 
and  in  due  course  both  recovered  consciousness. 
John  Duke,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  that  he 
was  a  cabman's  son,  expected  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  police  at  once,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  annul  the 
marriage.  He  was  therefore  much  astonished  when 
Sir  Josiah,  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  himself, 
during  which  he  had  to  be  bled  and  blistered  by  a 
student  who  lived  in  the  house  and  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  for  practice,  called  his  daughter  to  him, 
and  taking  her  hand,  placed  it  in  that  of  John,  with 
the  remark. 

iv  children  !" 

At  this,  t:  Ison  of  a  Duke,  who  had 

been  helping  himself  pretty  freely  at  the  sideboard, 

d  said  he  "  always  knew  what 

would  come  of  sticking  to  Con  principles.1' 

Then  .  ithout 

.d  got  three  months  during  the 

:    r    drunk^  driving,   which 

sentence  was  cancelled  on  its  b-  d  he  really 

ond  cousin  of  a  Duke.     His 

rise  to  many  m  on  the  score  of 

aristo<  nd  the  tendency  all  noble 

minds  have  for  driving  \\< 

Sir  Jovian  did  t  not  then.    Il> 

:nd  to  concocting  the  follown 

ere   it  duly  ap- 
peared in  !  .  and  not  among  the  ordinary 

.  —  On   the 
I4th   inst.  there 
the  bi . 

of  Sir  Josiah  Jubblctl 
one  ol  :nmissioncrs  for  the 

Ltion  of  Contracts,  to  John  Duke  BloomlieM, 
randsonof  Lord  k.md  l/uly 

Kmily   lihindet :  uf  the 

of  Clonmactippcrarity,  . 
moved  to  the  present  Duke  of 
be  hoped  that  friends  at  a  distance  will  pi 
this  intimation." 

And  failing  thcannoun<  iiy  ap- 

pcared,  1  trust  they  will  do  so 

*       :: 


SOME    DELICATE    POINTS 


1.  Brown  had  often  yearned  for  a  wild  lawless  career,  devoid  of  I    commanders,  passengers,  guns  and  all. 

danger,  and  one  morning  he  suddenly  saw  his  way  to  it.  5.  And  Justice  came  down  upon  him  in  a  twinkling  ; 

2.  He  purchased  a  boat  of  a  foreigner,  6.  But  there  was  a  Delicate  Point  of  International  Law  here  : 

3.  And  hoisted  his  reckless  flag.  I    they  couldn't  decide  whether  he  was  in  British  waters  or  not,  so 

4.  His  first  feat  was  to  sink  a  big  British  ironclad,  captains,  |    they  had  to  let  him  go. 


OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAV/. 


7     <>'• 


iw  Again 
My  hadn't  *ett!- 


h  B.  !>••  me  : 

:  lie  crown 
000,000  <! 

•<••,  winking  ;  "  then  he  'II  come  over 

i  best  to  let  him 
'•  a  respectable  old  citizen 


THE   EVILS   OF   OVERACTING. 


FORTUNE  proverbially  favours  the  foolish,  but 
she  overdid  her  part  with  the  infant  heir  of 
Timothy  Twitter,  whose  godfathers  and  godmothers 
sought  to  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  the  family 
appellation  by  linking  it  with  the  historic  though 
scarcely  Christian  names  of  Caesar  Caractacus. 
Young  Caesar  began  the  race  of  life  at  an  early 
Baby  Show,  where  he  beat  all  the  other  babies,  and, 
amid  the  general  outcry,  came  in  an  easy  winner  by 
many  smiles.  Victory  followed  him  as  a  boy  at 
school,  and  while  many  gained  prizes  by  a  head,  his 
bright  handsome  face  always  brought  him  to  the 
front.  In  time  the  juvenile  Twitter  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  and  found  it  a  barren  possession.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  start  of  several  inches  over  the 
majority  of  men,  but  "  Hyperion's  curls"  and  "the 
front  of  Jove"  proved  to  be  only  borrowed  plumes, 
that  led  him  into  difficulties  with  which  he  could 
not  cope.  The  lowest  round  of  Caesar's  ladder  raised 
him  to  a  lofty  stool  in  a  small  attorney's  office,  where 
his  chief  occupation  was  engrossing  deeds,  though 
those  deeds  were  by  no  means  so  engrossing  as  to 
absorb  his  chief  attention. 

As  in  every  event  since  Eve  bit  the  first  apple,  there 
was  a  woman  in  the  case — this  being  a  Chancery 
case,  which  brought  little  Letitia  Lightheart  almost 
daily  to  the  attorney's  office.  Her  visits  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  our  Caesar,  who  suddenly  evinced 
a  disposition  to  make  Miss  Lightheart  sole  heiress 
of  all  the  property  for  which  he  had  to  prepare  the 
deeds.  When  he  placed  a  chair  for  the  young  lady, 
there  was  a  softness  in  the  tone  with  which  he  de- 
clared his  master  "engaged"  that  was  highly  sug- 
gestive of  the  clerk's  desire  to  follow  the  example. 
Such  strictly  legal  attentions  speedily  led  to  a  more 
important  consultation.  One  bright  morning  in  June, 
when,  with  the  aid  of  a  reflector,  the  sun  faintly 
struggled  into  the  dingy  office,  Letitia  followed,  and 
Twitter,  who  was  alone,  had  no  sooner  seen  her 
seated  than  he,  in  a  very  unprofessional  whisper, 
asked,  "  Would  you  like  to  be  married  ?"  "  Oh, 
yes,"  was  the  reply  that  sent  the  blood  dancing 
through  his  veins,  while  the  words  that  followed 


caused  a  still  greater  increase  in  his  circulation;  for 
as  he  bent  over  the  fair  client,  his  master  entered, 
and  exclaiming  "  You  rascal,  get  out ! "  adminis- 
tered a  kick  that  materially  hastened  that  operation. 
Gathering  himself  up,  amid  the  objurgations  of  his 
assailant,  Caesar  (after  this  first  piece  of  overacting) 
proceeded  to  effect  a  speedy  retreat,  a  work  of  some 
difficulty,  seeing  that  he  was  afraid  of  exposing  his 
rear  to  a  fresh  attack  of  the  enemy.  At  length  he 
reached  the  street,  and  felt  himself  safe  beneath  the 
protecting  eye  of  the  police.  Though  wounded  in 
the  body,  there  was  the  consolation  that  he,  as  well 
as  his  master,  had  made  an  impression ;  and  so  he 
concealed  himself  and  his  love  till  Letitia  appeared. 
He  saw  her  home — that  is  to  say,  he  enjoyed  a  full 
view  of  the  street  door ;  and  day  after  day  they  re- 
velled in  the  joy  of  surreptitious  meetings.  Time 
wore  away,  and  so  did  Caesar's  clothes,  when  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  his  liberty  for  licence,  and  he  did  it 
— marriage  licence.  If  it  be  true  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,  the  trade  mark  should  be  registered, 
since  it  is  clear  there  must  be  a  great  many  spurious 
alliances  manufactured  in  some  other  place.  The 
money  borrowed  by  Twitter  from  the  guileless  maid 
soon  sufficed  to  square  both  Church  and  State.  There 
was  no  "impediment"  that  a  little  gold  did  not  over- 
come. In  the  empty  church  "silence  gave  consent" 
to  the  priest,  the  pew-opener  acted  as  bridesmaid, 
and  the  clerk  gave  away  the  bride,  each  "  for  a  con- 
sideration ;"  while  the  law  put.  a  money  stamp  upon 
the  whole,  and  the  happy  pair  went  forth  rejoicing. 
The  commencement  of  the  honeymoon  may  re- 
main veiled,  for  in  less  than  a  week  the  crafty  Twitter 
found  that  he  had  been  overacting  again,  and  his 
contempt  of  the  Lords  in  Chancery  landed  him  in  a 
prison.  His  curly  locks  fell  beneath  the  avenging 
shears  of  the  gaol  barber,  and  when  the  Benedict  re- 
appeared, he  was  a  plainer  as  well  as  a  sadder  man. 
His  wife  had  then  vanished,  and  he  sought  her  in 
vain.  Our  hero  next  turned  to  the  stage.  If  he 
was  not  brimful  of  art  he  was  artful  to  the  brim,  and 
that  often  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  So  he 
carried  a  banner  majestically,  and  delivered  a  letter 
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Ajax. 


!    I  Iclcn  in  llniin 


I 


THE   DAVY  J.'S   LAST   MAN. 


IT  was  blowing  an  agreeable  hurricane  from  the 
north- east-by-west  as  the  good  ship  Davy 
Jones,  with  keelson  and  transoms  streaming  in  the 
wind,  was  quietly  dropping  down  Channel  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  and  a  half  knots,  bound  for  the 
pestilential  coast  of  the  Gaboon  River.  I  have  said 
the  "good"  ship,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  withdraw 
the  expression,  but  I  am  compelled  to  add  that  a 
more  disreputable  old  craft  never  slipped  through  the 
fingers  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Derby.  Ori- 
ginally built  at  Kensal  Green  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  she  had  been 
altered  and  patched,  and  re-altered  and  re-patched, 
until  she  had  literally  passed  through  every  ship- 
building fashion  to  be  found  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
"  History  of  the  Navy."  Many  a  time  have  I  marked 
her  as  she  lay  in  the  deserted  dry  dock  of  the  once 
flourishing  firm  of  Macknacker  &  Company  at 
Limehouse  Hole,  and  observed  the  seams  between 
her  blistered  planks  gaping  wider  and  wider  in  the 
blazing  sun,  while  tufts  of  rank  grass  and  here  and 
there  a  dandelion  in  full  blossom  had  found  a  footing 
in  the  slime  and  ooze  along  her  rotten  bulwarks. 
There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  course  now  left :  that 
was,  to  stop  her  gaping  planks  with  putty ;  paint 
her  gaily ;  get  her  certified  by  a  competent  Govern- 
ment official  "A  i  copper  fastened,"  and  then  send 
her  forth  on  the  wide,  wide  ocean,  never  to  return. 

It  was  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world  that, 
going  down  Little  Tower  Street  on  the  very  after- 
noon before  the  memorable  day  when  the  Davy 
Jones  put  forth  upon  her  farewell  voyage,  I  chanced 
to  hear  that  she  had  lately  been  purchased  by 
Locker,  Jones,  Davy,  &  Company,  of  Tower  Hill, 
and  insured  in  the  old  "  Reckless  Maritime  and 
Life  Assurance  Office "  for  the  sum  of  seven  and 
a  half  millions  sterling.  It  struck  me  at  the  time 
that  the  figure  was  large,  particularly  as  I  happened 
to  know  that  her  cargo,  over  and  above  her  ballast, 
which  included  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  emi- 
grant passengers,  comprised  nothing  more  precious 


than  a  few  casks  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  securities 
destined  to  be  bartered  for  elephants'  teeth  and 
macassar  oil  with  the  ignorant  natives  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  whole  thing  looked  suspicious ; 
and,  as  I  sat  meditating  upon  it  in  the  parlour  of 
the  Blue  Capstan,  the  truth  dawned  upon  me. 

A  good  many  people,  perhaps,  would  have  envied 
me  the  possession  of  the  secret  which  I  had 
arrived  at  by  sheer  force  of  the  analytical  faculty. 
I  can  fancy  the  late  Mr.  George  Vining  having 
lighted  on  such  a  discovery  in  the  first  or  second 
act  of  a  drama  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  he  would  then  and  there  have 
gone  down  to  the  little  court  in  Tower  Hill,  and 
insolently  taking  his  seat — whether  L.,  J.,  D.,  &  Co. 
liked  it  or  not — on  the  edge  of  the  table  in  their 
dirty  counting-house,  would  have  told  them  plainly 
that  he  intended  to  have  a  fair  share  of  that  seven 
and  a  half  millions,  or  else  drop  a  note,  by  Jove  ! 
to  Mr.  Plimsoll  by  that  night's  post  ?  But  I  am  a 
man  of  simple  life ;  and  long,  long  had  it  been 
the  cherished  object  of  my  ambition  to  embark 
in  just  such  a  craft  as  the  Davy  Jones^  and  sail 
about  in  her  till  the  predestined  hour  when  her 
caulking  should  give  out  and  the  whole  thing  go 
down  bodily  in  mid-ocean.  It  may  seem  a  strange, 
wild  fancy,  perhaps — at  least  till  you  know  why ; 
but  she  was  the  very  ship  of  my  boyish  dreams. 
Cranky  old  craft  there  were,  I  knew,  that  might 
or  might  not  hold  out  for  another  voyage ;  but 
here  was  a  bonny  bark  which  could  not  by  any 
possibility  arrive  at  her  destination.  Being  per- 
fectly convinced  on  that  point,  I  went  to  Tower 
Hill  at  once,  secured  a  berth  in  her  best  cabin,  and 
that  night  got  my  luggage  quietly  aboard. 

Before  I  go  further  it  is  meet  that  I  disclose  the 
circumstance  that  I  am  Webberboy,  whose  ingenious 
invention  has  been  heard  of  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Patent  Sybarite  Marine  Floattee,  or  Portable  Ship- 
wreck Enjoyer."  I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  already  done  in  the  matter  of  apparatus  for 
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life  at  sea.  But  I  alone  had  found  out  the 
secret  of  how  to  make  the  "  Floattee,"  which  was 
not  only  destined  to  abolish  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck, but  to  render  foundering  in  a  gale  a  positive 
source  of  pleasurable  emotion. 

Of  course  the  shipowning  class  pooh-poohed  the 
whole  thing,  especially  as  I  declined  to  divulge  the 
full  particulars.     It  was  during  fruitless  endeavours 
to  get  John  Dundas  Macknacker  and  his  brother 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  Macknacker  to  be  on  the  board 
of   directors  of   the   Sybarite   Company 
before  their  disastrous  failure;  that   I 
dear  old  •  -:r  (subsequently  better  kno\\ : 

the  Hts)  quietly  sleeping  what  seemed  to 

be  her  last  sleep  in  the  yard  at   Limehouse  Hole. 
Through  a  friend,  I  had  sounded  old  Lock 
yo  ng  Davy,  who  had  boll  my  friend  to 

Jo  .es.     But  the  firm  •  B  the  pro- 

sp  ctus  came  out   with   only  c. 
la  d-lubbers   on   the   board,   the    result   was  only 
or  :  applicant,  who  became  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  :hc  only  paid-i: 

admit    that    I    was  a  lilt! 
S'  imming  and   Heating  acre 

p;  >sed,  like  ot!.  s  of  the  hour,  and  people 

w  re  beginning  to  be  bored  with  the  whole 
A  grand  sensation  was  absolutely  essential  to  give 
p  to  enter ;  .  the  opportunity 

purpose. 

Ves,l  would  be  the  sole  survivor !    I  would  return 
a:  it  were  from  the  d 
ir  rotten  ships,  and  confound  the  kna\ 
\\  i  old  "Keck  uly  to  pay  sensational 

of  the  advertisement.     I  would 
tc  ich  the  .ipowner  to  refuse  to  sit  on  the 

b   -.rd  of  a  lucrative  and  beneficent  c 
w  Lid  shame  financial  circles  for  their  indisposition 
tc  combine  humanity  with  a  perfectly  I 
g  Reinvestment!     For,  quiet!..  among 

tl  e  modest  allowance  of  luggage  which  i 
al  oard  that  night,  was  a  brand-ne .  .  neatly 

fi  lishcd  off,  well  stocked  with  every  luxury  and 
c<  nvenience,  and  equipped  with  all  the  latest  im- 
p  ovemcnts. 

As  I  sat  on  deck  that  night  gazing  through  the 
irists  at  the  revolving  light  of  Cape   Grisnez,  a 


feeling  of  indescribable  melancholy  stole  upon  me. 
It  was  not  the  thought  of  the  captain  and  crew,  or 
even  of  my  hundred  and  forty-nine  doomed  com- 
panions. I  had  ascertained  that  they  were  mostly 
persons  of  different  religious  and  political  convic- 
tions from  those  in  which  I  had  been  carefully 
.  and  the  fact  had  naturally  prepared  me  to 
look  upon  their  inevitable  fate  with  less  regret  than 
~e  have  kit.  I  was  thankful,  I  own, 
to  think  th  no  children  aboard  ;  nor  were 

there,  luckily,  any  womer.  QC  young  lady, 

who   seemed   in   a  declining  way,  and,  1  th 
little  likely  to  survive  that   treacherous  craft.     Hut 
I  could  not  help  por.  :h  sad  feelings  upon 

the  ingratitude  of  the  world  towards  inventors.     It 
is  true  that  nobody  yet   knew  anything  about  the 
details  of  my  invention    except   myself— not 
the  directors  of  •.  i:e  ;  but  surely,  with  such 

a  promising  prospectus,  somebody  might  have  taken 

' 
Our  .   cheerful    man, 

a  voice  like 

some    qut\  I  it    he  told   me 

.   never  in  the  whole 

course  of  his  profes  led  in 

such  a  tu'' 

r  in  such  a  tu 

'.ed  him  why  he  didn't  decline  the  job. 

,   you  lubberly   milksop!"  was  the 
•hivcr  my  bolts  and  iron  plates  !    do  you 
think  I  was  going  to  show  the  whit-  Not 

I,  bless  my  eyes  and  limbs  !    The  I  man," 

he  ad<  >  would  shrink  from  taking  the  com- 

mand of  an  old  craft  merely  because  she  happened 
to  be  entirely  unscaworthy,  would    be  neither  tle- 
ig  of   the  confidence   of   the   shipping  world, 
nor  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  scion  of  that  race 
.    has   ever  held  a  proud   pre-eminence   upon 
the  stormy  seas." 

"  That,"  I  observed,  "  sounds  like  what  people 
used  to  call  a  toast  and  sentiment." 

"Just  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  trace  of  peevishness 
in  his  tone,  "just  so.     Bless  my  eyes  !  why  not?" 

then   na.  '.••  troubled  waters  of 

iy  of  Biscay,  with  a  light  breeze  blowing,  and 
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were,  as  near  as  I  could  estimate,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  from  land.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  suggesting  in  reply  that  sentiments  of  that 
kind  were  excellent  from  the  point  of  view  of  Locker, 
Jones,  Davy,  &  Co.,  when  a  faint  shriek  from  the 
chief  mate,  who  was  just  coming  up  the  fore  com- 
panion, followed  by  the  ominous  words,  "  Good 
gracious  ! "  interrupted  our  conversation. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  yer  whining  son  of 
a  marine  chef-de-cuisine?"  growled  the  skipper. 

"Matter?"  echoed  the  chief  mate.  "Matter 
enough,  I  should  say.  Carpenter  has  just  reported 
seven  foot  and  a  half  of  water  in  her  hold." 

"  I  fully  expected  it,"  observed  the  skipper,  mourn- 
fully ;  and  a  pale  mulberry  tint  gradually  suffused 
itself  over  his  manly,  weatherbeaten  countenance. 
His  head  drooped  upon  his  breast ;  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  dear  ones  in  the  furnished  first  floor  of 
the  old  house  on  Stepney  Green.  But  it  was  but 
for  an  instant. 

"All  hands  to  the  pumps  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in 
tones  that  might  have  burst  the  very  catheads  off 
her  main  braces.  "  All  hands  to  the  pumps  ! " 

Then  ascending  the  poop,  calm  as  an  old  war- 
horse  amidst  the  roar  of  battle,  he  continued  to  give 
his  orders  to  the  panic-stricken  crew. 

"  Let  go  the  stern-post !  Trim  the  fore-topmast 
staysail !  Let  out  the  upper  stern-piece,  and  haul 
away  on  the  lee  brails  !  Now,  then  !  handy,  lads, 
with  that  flying-jibboom  !  Steady  it  well  by  the 
guys,  and  square  the  gaff  by  the  vangs.  Up  with 
the  buntlines,  and  then  start  the  lee  clew !  I 
believe  it  would  be  more  convenient,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  second  mate,  "  if  you  were  to  clew 
up  to  leeward,  thus  preventing  the  slack  of  the 
sail  from  getting  too  much  over  to  port,  or  fouling 
the  clew-line  block  under  the  yard,  as  it  is  only 
too  apt  to  do  when  the  weather  clew  is  hauled  up 
first." 

Such  was  the  perfect  self-command  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  that  even  amidst  the  roar  and  con- 
fusion of  a  moment  like  that,  he  could  thus  not 
only  give  directions,  but  explain  clearly  to  the 
second  mate  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
based.  Again  his  manly  tones  rose  high  above  the 
hubbub  of  the  bewildered  crew  and  passengers. 


"  Now,  then  !  Belay  there  !  Put  her  old  head 
to  the  wind  !  Bless  my  eyes  and  limbs  !" 

Recovering  from  the  species  of  stupor  that  had 
fallen  upon  them,  the  crew  and  passengers  lent 
their  combined  aid  in  executing  these  various  com- 
mands. The  Davy  J.  felt  the  check,  and  swinging 
round,  gave  a  shudder  through  her  old  timbers  which 
might  have  been  her  last. 

"  Eight  foot  in  her  hold  !"  reported  the  carpenter. 

"  Qu'est  ce  que  qa  fait?"  inquired  the  skipper, 
who  was  a  trifle  vain  of  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, and  apt  to  make  a  little  display  of  his 
attainments  in  that  way  at  convenient  opportu- 
nities. "  Qu'est  ce  que  ca  fait.  Allans  done  ! 
Mettons  y  U7i  peu  de  courage,  et  tout  ira  bien" 

For  myself,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  the  convenient 
article  stowed  away  in  my  portmanteau  in  the 
pleasure  I  felt  in  contemplating  the  inimitable  cool- 
ness of  that  fine  specimen  of  English  seamanship. 

"Eight  and  a  quarter  foot,"  reported  the  car- 
penter. 

"'Vast,  there!"  roared  the  captain,  "  this  will 
never  do.  All  hands  quick  to  the  pumps,  and  let 
the  land-lubbers  bale  out  with  anything  handy." 

Quick  as  thought  the  order  was  obeyed.  The 
lusty  crew  worked  cheerfully  at  the  pump-handles  ,* 
the  passengers,  sullenly  resigned  to  their  task,  baled 
out  like  mad,  laboriously  carrying  up  tubs,  bowls, 
pots,  tea- cups,  and  even  table-spoons  filled  with 
the  dreaded  element,  which  they  cast  away  to  wind- 
ward, quickly  returning  for  more. 

The  evil  was  checked.  The  leak,  it  is  true,  con- 
tinued to  take  in  volumes  of  water,  but,  thanks  to 
the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  men  working  with  the 
consciousness  of  imminent  death,  it  could  make 
but  little  way.  The  captain  declared  ("  Bless  his 
eyes,"  &c.)  that  we  might  well  hold  out  for  Cape 
Coast,  but  there  must,  he  said,  be  no  more  turning 
in  to  rest  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  passengers  were  cheered  for  awhile  by  this 
information.  For  myself,  I  knew  too  well  the  true 
condition  of  the  D.  J.  to  put  faith  in  those  illusory 
promises.  Down  she  must  go  :  I  knew  that,  and 
ere  many  days,  too. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  lent  a  hand  with  the 
rest,  affecting  to  share  their  fears,  lest  my  secret 
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should  be  suspected.  Fortunately,  the  weather  was 
calm,  but  the  heat  became  daily  more  oppressive, 
and  night  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  blinding 
glare. 

The  moody  terrors  of  my  fellow-passengers 
painful  to  observe.    My  pleasure  was  to  steal  down, 
when  I  got  a  moment's  relief  from  my  toil, 
contemplate  my  precious  apparatus  by  the  light  of 
a  lantern.     I  spread  it  out  upon  the  ground,  tested 
it  in  all  its  parts,  and  gazed  at  it  fondly  as  my 
friend  and  deliv 

One  night,  as  I  was  engaged  in  this  way,  little 
thinking  that  any  or.  .r,  I  was  startled  by 

a  hoarse  nasal  voice  behind  me. 

"  Ha,  ha  '.  "  exclaimed  the  voice.    "  You  may  count 
your  gold,  stranger ;  but  you  11  soon  be  \\ 
>n't  help  you." 

[  huddled  up  the  apparatus,  and,  turning  round, 
ol  served  a  sinister-looking  man,  who  u 

0  jr  me  and  carefully  observing  i.  :nents. 
H  :  was  one  of  the  >  had 
in  business  in  that  part  of  the  ship;  and  If 

h    had  been  watching  me  before  tl 

'  I   was   only   taking   a   last    look    at   my   poor 
rr  •ther's  portrait,"  I  muttered  ;  for  I  h- 
d   Darturc    from   truth  to  be  justifiable  at  s 
rr.  imcnt. 

'  It's  all  the  same,1'  rep! 

tl  as'  portraits  won't  help  you  cither,"  and  he  laughed 
a  :oar 

I  tried  to  laugh  too,  but  I  didn't  like  the  manner  of 
tl  'man.    He  slunk  up  on  deck  again  ai. 
in   the  darkness  ;  nor  could  I  identify  him 
v.    rds  among  the  pumpers  or  balers.     The  circum- 
st  .nee  alarmed  me.     What,  I  thought,  if  h< 

e  upon  the  Sybaii'.  heme  for 

..£  it  in  the  darkness?    All  my  chcr 
ni  ght  break  down  from  such  an  untoward  accident. 
T  ie  thought  was  distressing.      I    resolved  not  to 
w  it  for  the  final  catastrophe,  but  to  get  out  my 
aj  paratus,  and  quietly  slip  over  the  bulwarks  that 

I  watched  my  opportunity.    The  sea  was  scarcely 
i]  pled,  there  was  no  moon,  and   the 
vc  led  in  a  thin  hxzc;  no  sound  was  abroad  but  the 

01  I  monotonous  noise  of  the  baling  and  the  working 


of  the  pump-handles.  Stealthily  carrying  my  port- 
manteau, I  crept  behind  the  mainmast;  then,  under 
the  shadow  of  "the  long-boat  slung  up  to  the  davits, 
I  unfolded  the  floattee,  and  all  was  ready. 

.rewell,  old  Dary  J .'"  I  murmured;  "and 
may  I  be  pardoned  if  ever  I  sail  in  a  knacker  ship 

at  that  instant  a  heavy  hand  was  placed  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  I  recognized  the  sinister  voice  of 
the  mysterious  passenger. 

"After  me,"  :  'if  you  please,  with   that 

there  Talent  Sybarite  Marine  Kloattee,  or  Portable 

a  know  the  invention,  then?1'  I  inquired, 
faintly. 

"  I  ought  to.  I  've  a  pecoonarary  interest  in  it," 
he  rep 

'•  li  re "  I  said. 

:n,"  he  interru 

:  the  only  paid-up  si  isped. 

"Tl.  [  1  '    :  ,  and    I've 

long  suspected  your  lilt! 

:;iyone  civ.  I  .holder  I  : 

;  vently,  but 
life  is  sweet,  and  now  I  loathed  his  pi 

will,"  It'  1    will   not   part   with   my 

safeguard."     IK  I    put    my   hand    : 

but  he  had  observed  the  move- 
in!  what  will  be  the 
.itill  more  di-.; 

passengers  will  be  here   before   th  thing 

could   possibly   '  ;:p.     Think  you   they  will 

you  to  monopolize  the  only  patent    Sybarite 

the  old  / 

As  the  reasoning  was  sound,  I  com- 

promise.    "  Let's  make  it  do  for  two,"  I  suggested. 
i    the    inventor,    remember,    and    can   rig  it 
expressly  for  the  purpose." 

reed  ! "    replied    my   unwelcome    disturber. 
mind,  fair  play.      Keep  our  secret.      I'l 
for  to-morr<  1!  just  take 

charge  of  that  there  portmanteau." 

I  was  compelled  to  consent  ;  but,  oh  !  how 
reluctantly!  Still,  I  hadn't  the  sli-htr^t  intention 
of  carrying  out  the  bargain  :  the  fact  is,  that 
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was  no  room  for  two  on  a  Sybarite  Floattee  without 
inconvenient  crowding,  and  that  were  to  strike  at 
the  very  essence  of  the  invention.  I  knew  that  a 
partnership  of  that  kind  could  only  end  in  unpleasant 
differences  :  the  shoe-brushes,  to  begin  with,  would 
be  certain  to  be  in  hand  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  wanted  them.  Confident  was  I  that  if  I  yielded 
I  should  run  short  of  clean  linen  long  before  arriv- 
ing off  the  coast  of  the  Gaboon  ;  and  as  for  food  and 
cookery,  how  could  I  expect  him  to  conform  to  my 
simple  habits  ?  The  more  I  considered  it,  the  more 
determined  I  was  to  baffle  his  selfish  projects.  The 
first  object  was  to  keep  close  watch  upon  his  proceed- 
ings; and  I  soon  found  that  this  measure  was  by  no 
means  superfluous.  Twice  before  daylight  the  next 
morning  I  caught  him  stealing  round  the  mainmast 
in  his  stockings  with  that  portmanteau  in  his  left 
hand,  and  twice  I  checked  his  nefarious  design  by  a 
simple  "  Ahem  ! "  accompanied  by  the  familiar  ob- 
servation that  he  had  "  better  try  to  catch  a  weasel 
asleep." 

I  knew  well  that  if  I  retired  to  rest  he  would  be 
at  it  again.  Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  through  my 
mind.  It  was  cruel,  crafty,  terrible,  if  you  will ;  but 
I  did  not  falter. 

I  waited  for  my  chance,  and  stole  down  to  the 
captain's  cabin.  Since  the  whole  art  of  seamanship 
aboard  the  Davy  J.  had  resolved  itself  into  per- 
petually pumping  and  baling  out,  Captain  O'Cross- 
tree  had  wisely  devoted  his  days  and  nights  to 
snoozing  in  his  berth.  I  aroused  him  with  some 
difficulty. 

"  Remember,"  I  whispered,  "  your  wife  and  little 
ones  in  the  old  house  on  Stepney  Green.  The 
Davy  J.  is  doomed ;  but  there  is  yet  a  hope  of  escape. 
Come  with  me." 

He  was  sleeping  in  his  clothing,  but  he  hurriedly 
arose,  put  on  a  clean  collar,  brushed  his  hair 
neatly,  replaced  his  elegant  cotton  nightcap,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  mounted  with  me  to  the 
deck.  Just  as  I  expected,  there  was  my  treacherous 
shareholder  hastily  expanding  the  capacious  frame 
of  the  Sybarite,  and  securing  the  straps  and  buckles 
to  its  ample  folds. 

While  we  were  observing  him  from  behind  the 
mainmast,  I  explained  to  the  captain  the  whole 


affair.  "  Now,"  I  whispered,  "  quick  !  seize  and 
gag  him,  while  I  secure  the  unrivalled  apparatus." 

He  rushed  upon  him. 

"Don't  harm  him,  but  hold  him  tight  for  five 
minutes,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Ay,  ay  !  I'll  hold  him  fast  enough  !"  returned 
the  gallant  captain,  as  he  rushed  forward  and  sud- 
denly clapped  his  cotton  nightcap  over  the  head  of 
his  crafty  passenger.  "Safe  enough,  I'll  warrant 
you,"  he  repeated.  "  Bless  my  eyes  and  limbs  !  I  '11 
teach  him  to  sneak  away  and  leave  his  poor  old 
captain  in  the  lurch  !" 

So  quick  had  been  the  movement  that  the  un- 
lucky shareholder  in  the  Sybarite  Company  had 
not  been  able  to  utter  an  exclamation.  Only  a 
faint  gurgling  sound  was  heard  from  under  the 
nightcap.  Then  there  was  a  struggle,  then  a  splash, 
and  all  was  over. 

"  I'll  trouble  you,  Mr.  Webberboy,  for  that  port- 
manteau and  fixings,"  observed  the  captain  to  me, 
quietly. 

A  sickening  sensation  stole  upon  me.  I  knew 
only  too  well  what  had  happened.  My  innocent 
scheme  had  really  had  no  object  but  to  amuse  the 
captain,  and,  while  he  was  conveying  his  prisoner 
to  a  secure  place  below — perhaps  putting  him  in 
irons  for  further  security — to  take  an  opportunity 
of  privately  embarking  on  the  Sybarite.  But  the 
rapidity  of  these  transactions  had  disturbed  my 
plans,  and  the  murder  that  had  been  committed 
before  my  very  eyes  had  affected  me  deeply. 
After  all,  I  thought,  he  was  a  man  and  a  share- 
holder. Peace  be  to  his  little  fault,  which  was 
natural  enough.  But  I  dissembled.  Shaking  the 
captain's  hand  with  warmth,  I  exclaimed,  "  Take 
it !  return  to  your  affectionate  family  circle,  and 
when  the  winds  whistle  shrilly  without,  and  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  men's  thoughts  turn  towards 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,  give  a  thought  sometimes 
to  the  poor  unhappy  inventor  and  sole  patentee 
of  this  ingenious  contrivance." 

"All  right,  all  right ! "  ejaculated  the  captain,  as 
he  hastily  proceeded  with  the  task  of  preparing  the 
Sybarite  for  use.  "  Trust  me  !  My  precious  eyes  ! 
Only  let  me  get  safe  out  of  this  old  tub,  and  I  '11 
think  of  you  fast  enough  ! " 
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"  I  thought  his  haste  unseemly,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, not  sorry  to  observe  that  his  intentions  were, 
for  the  present  at  least,  likely  to  be  frustrated.  The 
noise  of  the  scuffle  had  attracted  attention  ;  there 
was  a  sound  as  of  twenty  pump-handles  suddenly 
falling  from  twenty  hands  ;  the  busy  hum  of  uni- 
versal baling-out  subsided.  Footsteps  were  ap- 
proaching, and  in  an  instant  eager  faces  were  peer- 
ing at  us  through  the  gloom. 

"Hulloa,  skipper!    what's  all  this  caper? 
quired  a  voice  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  the 
first  mate. 

b  my  usual  presence  of  mind,  I  steppe 
ward  and   explained.      "The  captain  and  I 
just  indulging  in  a  few  steps  of  a  hornpipe,"  I  art- 
lessl  -  replied.     "  It  is  hard  to  keep  up  one's  spirits 
now  without  some  little  pasti: 

T  lis  episode  had  given  the  captain  time  to  fold 
and  r<.  in  the  portmanteau  ;  but 

the   lovement  was  obscr 

u  Vhy,  captain,"  remarked  one  of  our  visitors, 
Mwi  h  that  portmanteau,  any  one  would  think  you 
wcr     just  going  to  call  a  cab  and  drive  d< 
Caj  .•  < 

/  hoarse,  hollow  laugh  followed  upon 
but  it  nt  that  our  disturbers  thought  our 

pro  eedings  mysterious.  It  would  clearly  have  been 
imj  udent  to  attempt  to  esca;  that  night. 

Dis  rust  once  abroad,  Captain  O'Crosstrcc  knew  too 
wel  that  parties  would  be  on  the  watch,  and  escape 
wo  Id  be  difficult ;  his  policy,  therefore,  was  to 
wai  awhile,  and  then  try  again. 

I  -om  that  time  I  became  painfully  conscious  that 
ions,  all  the  more  ominous  because  they  were 
and  undefined,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
her  t5  of  the  entire  crew  and  the  one  hundred  and 
-•fen     nine  passengers.     As  the  chief  n 
car  ly  expressed  it,  "  What's  up  Goodness  knows; 
but  something's  up,  that's  sar. 

I  or  myself,  I  thought  it  best  to  stand  off  for  awhile 
anf  watch  for  some  change  in  the  position  of  . 

(  n  the  following  night,  a  little  after  seventeen 
bel  s  had  struck,  I  was  prowling  furtively  on  deck 
as  i  sual,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  dusky 
figt  re  seemingly  engaged  near  the  larboard  bulwark 
in  •  ntying  some  package.  I  recognized  the  captain 


in  an  instant,  and  knew  what  he  was  about.  To 
my  horror  I  quickly  observed  another  figure  glide 
from  behind  the  mainmast  and  approach  the  kneel- 
ing captain.  There  was  an  uplifted  hand  ;  a  knife  ; 
a  sudden  blow  —  and  all  was  over  !  Again  the 
victim  fell  into  the  sea. 

I  knew  in  a  moment  what  had  occurred.     Our 

secret  had  been  divined,  and  this  was  the  first  result. 

illant  but  deceitful  old  seaman  had  fallen  a 

victim  to  his  sclfishr.  D  a  dusky  figure  knelt 

beside  the  larboard  bulwark,  manifestly  engaged  in 

some  hasty  operations  ;   but  again  another  figure 

stole  upon  him,  this  time  from  behind  the  long-boat. 

Once  more  there  was  a  blow  >lash  ! 

••  ••rtmanteau  and  its  ingenious  contents  had 

I  hands. 

How  many  hours  I  watched  these  sickening  pro- 

cecdir.  ;v\v  pale  I  know 

not  ;   but   I    left    them  to  settle  the  little  difficulty 

among  them,  and  I    felt  confident  that  eventually 

iteau  would  bemin  Meanwhile, 

ful  count  of  the  combats,  till  I  knew  that 

one  by  one  the  entire  crew  had  ;  with 

:x  of   the   em 
scngci  balance   of  only  two   1> 

ounted  for.     Of  course  I  did 
not  r«.  dy,  of  whom  I 

As  day  dawned  I  beheld  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  two  men  stealthily  walking  around  each  other 
upon  the  main  deck  like  a  pair  of  .  each 

ful  for  a  chance  of  putti;  m.    It  had 

come  to  the  last  encounter.     My  turn  was  now  ap- 
proaching.    From  my  long  concealment  behind  a 
coil  of  rope  near  the  cuddy-house,  my  presence  had 
been  entirely  unsuspected  until  then.     I'.ut  1  was 
ed.    Taking  a  hint  from  the  deceased  captain, 
I  had  selected  from  his  stock  of  linen  another  cotton 
t  combatant   but  one  slipped 

and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  I  rushed  forward,  and 
iat  almost  obsolete  article  of  attire  over 
his  head  from  behind,  easily  got  a  cord  round  the 
arms  of  the  survivor,  now  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
long  conflict.  In  a  moment  I  had  secured  him  to 
the  mizcn  shrouds  ;  but  the  precaution  was  super- 
fluous. Grievously  wounded,  he  was  sinking  fast. 
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Thus,  without  striking  a  blow,  I  was  again  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  invaluable  Sybarite.  It  was 
a  joyful  thought,  even  amidst  those  revolting  traces 
of  internecine  conflict ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  reflections.  Deprived  of  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  incessant  pumping,  the  old  Davy  J.  was 
now  rapidly  settling  down  to  her  final  rest. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  A  tropical  sun  was 
iust  rising,  red  and  round,  through  the  hazy  atmo- 
sphere as  I  got  the  Sybarite  quietly  overboard.  All 
promised  well.  A  series  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  mortal  contests  for  the  possession  of  that 
meritorious  invention  had  happily  not  injured  one 
strap  or  buckle.  I  was  preparing  to  push  off  when 
a  singular  vision  met  my  gaze. 

Rising  slowly  from  the  fore  companion  was  the 
figure  of  a  young  maiden,  clothed  in  pure  white. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  large  table-spoon,  on  which 
she  was  gazing  with  downcast  eyes. 

She  came  towards  me  in  this  attitude  without 
any  perceptible  movement  of  the  feet.  I  was  awe- 
struck, and  watched  her  as  she  cast  the  contents 
of  the  spoon — a  small  quantity  of  bilge-water,  ap- 
parently— upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea. 

Then,  looking  upward,  she  smiled  a  strange 
smile  upon  me,  and  said,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  weak 
girl,  but  I  have  baled  my  best  in  my  feeble  way. 
Now  take  me  with  you  over  the  salt  sea  upon  the 
Patent  Sybarite  Marine  Floattee  and  Portable 
Shipwreck  Enjoyer." 

In  my  astonishment  at  this  sudden  apparition  I 
did  not  pause  to  ask  how  she  came  to  be  thus 
familiar  with  the  full  title  of  my  invention.  She 
was  comely,  and  her  voice  thrilled  through  me. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  therefore,  I  offered 
her  a  share  of  my  small  but  well- furnished  home 
upon  the  ocean  wave,  and  gallantly  assisted  her  to 
step  down  upon  the  waterproof  canvas.  At  that 
moment  the  old  D.  J.,  heeling  over  to  starboard  a 
trifle  went  down  stern  first  and  vanished  from  our 
sight  for  ever.  The  Sybarite,  caught  for  a  moment 
in  the  boiling  whirlpool,  rode  safely  over  the  sub- 
siding waters.  We  were  saved  ! 

What  a  change  from  the  horrors  of  the  last  fort- 
night !  from  the  dismal  sounds  and  still  more 
dismal  sights  that  I  had  witnessed  ;  from  the  care 


and  anxiety  about  my  precious  portmanteau,  which 
had  oppressed  me  since  that  fatal  night  when  my 
ill-fated  holder  of  one  share  had  met  his  iust 
reward.  Secure  now  in  the  possession  of  every 
comfort  that  heart  could  desire,  I  cared  for  nothing. 
The  sun's  rays,  it  is  true,  were  oppressive,  but  we 
made  for  ourselves  an  awning  of  wet  canvas,  and 
by  the  help  of  deep  draughts  of  aerated  lemonade 
managed  pretty  well.  I  had  now,  indeed,  been 
content,  but  for  a  something  strange,  wild,  even 
sinister,  about  the  manner  of  my  lovely  companion. 

Thus  cast  into  each  other's  society  on  the  lonely 
ocean,  it  will  not  be  suprising  to  any  one  that  I, 
nevertheless,  soon  grew  infatuated  with  her  presence. 
I  felt  that  I  could  never  be  happy  until  she  consented 
to  be  mine.  But  the  lovely  Cora  was  mysterious 
and  evasive.  She  must  have  time,  she  said,  "to 
heal  a  recent  wound."  I  pressed  her  to  tell  me 
whether  any  one  of  those  unhappy  hundred  and 
forty-eight  fellow-passengers  of  hers  had  won  her 
young  affections.  She  confessed  that  there  was 
one ;  but  when  I  expressed  a  desire  to  know  which, 
she  invariably  answered,  "  Wait  awhile  ;  you  shall 
know  in  good  time."  To  my  inquiry  how  she  came 
to  be  so  familiar  with  the  title  of  the  Sybarite,  she 
gave  me  the  same  answer.  "You  will  know  all 
by-and-bye,"  she  said,  mournfully. 

We  were  crossing  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Re- 
freshed by  the  evening  dews,  I  had  fallen  one  night 
into  a  pleasant  slumber,  and  my  thoughts  were  far, 
far  away,  dreaming  of  a  little  incident  that  once 
occurred  to  me  in  the  Patent  Office,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  sharp  tug  at  the  cord  which  I  wore  around 
my  neck  by  way  of  guard  to  a  clasp-knife,  which 
happened  to  be  the  only  cutting  instrument  which 
I  possessed.  Instinctively  I  clapped  my  hand  to 
the  left  side  of  my  guernsey :  the  knife  was  gone  ! 

"  Ha  !  treachery  again  ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  my 
eyes  lighted  upon  the  form  and  face  of  my  beau- 
tiful companion.  "  Ungrateful  girl !  would  you  slay 
your  deliverer  ?  " 

I  could  see  her  distinctly  as  she  stood  up  with 
her  tall  figure  against  the  sky.  Her  long  black  hair 
hung  loosely  down  upon  her  snow-white  garments ; 
her  eyes  flashed  like  a  rippled  sea  in  the  light  of 
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the  moon.     The  huge  clasp-knife  was  open,  and 
she  waved  it  significantly  in  the  air. 

"  Reproach  me  not,  but  listen,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  told  you  I  would  explain  all,  and  I  will. 
You  behold  in  me  the  unhappy  Cora,  late  the 
affianced  bride  of  Ephraim  Johnson  Jefferson,  of 
Forty-seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  courageous 
speculator  in  Sybarite  stock,  the  solitary  holder 
of  the  one  paid-up  share  in  your  accursed  limited 
company,  treacherously  slain  by  your  hands  on  the 
fatal  night  of  the  8th  of  J 

"He  was  a  selfish  knave,"  I  replied,  bitterly.  "He 
would  have  saved  his  own  wretched  life  on  this 
beatifully  contrived  apparatus,  am!  ly  left 

me  t )  perish,  though  I  had  distinctly  told  him  that 
there  was  abundant  room  for  t 

"  :  ,'ot  exactly  so,"  she  replied,  scornful 
he  *  5uld  have  left  you  behind  I  grant  you  ;  but 
wha  will  not  love  tempt  a  man  to  do  ?  Gencro\is 
fello  /  !  his  only  thought  was  to  save  me.  Learn 
now  low  I  knew  the  name  of  this  clever  but  loath- 
som  refuge  from  the  w;i.  had  disr 

your  secret,  and  had  confided  to  me  \Ve 

had  'esolved  to  escape  together,  and  pass  the  re- 
maii  ier  of  our  days  on  some  fair  isle  uml 
sha(  :  of  leafy  cocoa-nut-trees.  Ay  ;  while  you 
ima^  ned  he  was  selfishly  departing  all  alone,  I 
was  ooking  out  of  one  of  the  ports,  and  anxiously 
awai  ing  the  preconcerted  sigr 


"  Enough  ! "  I  interrupted.  "  The  whole  plot  is 
now  out.  But  what  would  you  do?  Surely  you 
would  not  imbue  those  fair  hands  in  the  blood  of 
one  who  never  did  you  harm  ? '' 

>he  answered.  "  There  has  been  blood 
enough  shed  already.  Then  wildly  shrieking, 
"Ephraim  Johnson  Jefferson,  I  come,  my  beloved, 
my  lost  one ! "  she  fell  fiercely  on  the  starboard  air- 
pillows,  turned  furiously  on  the  larboard  auxiliary 
bladders,  and  stabbing  again  and  again  at  the  canvas 
before  I  had  time  to  frustrate  her  mad  design,  in- 
flicted a  hundred  da  uts. 

Another    loud    shriek,    and    she    had    vanished 

through  a  rent  in  the  waterproof  ticking,  and  in 

an  instant  the  Sybarite  went  from  under  me  like  a 

:i  of  smoke  beaten  down  by  the  wind.     The 

were  all  around.     Thi  ing  in 

:s,  and  I  became  conscious  of  nothing  but  a 

feeling  of  was  even,  after   all, 

with  an  ungrateful  world,  for  happily  I   had 

«  Mi  !  what  joy  at  that 
:al    moment    in    the    thought    that    the 
person  '  of  my  hated  rival  could 

never  get  a  shilling  by  their  or  se  the 

,  of  construction  of  my  inimitable  discovery 
had  never  been  publicly  recorded  ! 

In  the  memorable  words  of  a  distinguished 
anonymous  writ  :  he  sole  depository  of  my 

own  secret,  and  ir  HAD  ri:Ki.^i!i.i>  wini 
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IF  you  ask  me  where  I  found  it,  found  this  very 
dreadful  legend,  with  its  strange  coincidences 
and  its  tragic  repetitions,  I  should  answer,  I  should 
tell  you,  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Pleecenoos,"  in 
the  pages  of  the  "  Standard,"  in  the  Organ  of  the 
Knife  Board,  in  all  sheets  of  published  scandal, 
published  in  the  month  of  August,  published  in 
the  midst  of  Fleet  Street,  where  the  tide  of  life  rolls 
onward,  whilst  the  modest  newsman  murmurs  low 
amid  the  noise  of  traffic,  "  Buy  the  '  Hecker/  fifth 
edition  !  Buy  the  *  Standard,'  latest  war  news  ! 
Buy  the  Organ  of  the  Knife  Board  ! " 

'Twas  the  pleasant  April  weather,  and  a  coach 
was  bound  for  Cambridge,  and  four  youths  alike  in 
feature  sat  together  in  the  rumble ;  each  alike  was 
bound  for  Cambridge,  each  alike  in  air  was  noble, 
each  alike  in  hair  was  curly,  each  in  speech  was 
Hebraistic,  and  they  all  were  bound  for  Cambridge. 

Never  had  they  met  before  this,  though  their 
fathers  in  four  townships  wide  apart  had  heard 
the  rumours  of  each  other's  great  successes  in  the 
art  of  habit-making,  famed  for  thirteen-shilling 
trousers ;  and  each  parent,  little  recking  of  the 
others'  great  successes,  said,  "  My  son  shall  rise  to 
swelldom ;  he  shall  have  his  fling  at  college,  and 
shall  dwell  among  the  nobles  who,  by  my  fair  art 
made  nobler,  wear  my  thirteen-shilling  trousers." 

As  in  April's  pleasant  weather  all  the  four  rolled 
on  to  Cambridge,  did  they  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship ;  and  alighting  from  the  rumble,  pledged  each 
other  in  great  beakers,  drank  each  other's  healths  in 
"dogsnose;"  sought  the  portals  of  the  college  where 
they  had  matriculated,  crossed  the  sunny  green 
quadrangle,  and  betook  them  to  their  chambers  ; 
parted  tearful  on  the  landing,  and  betook  them  to 
their  chambers. 

Each  within  his  chamber  lonely  did  behold  a 
charming  vision  ;  't  was  the  vision  of  the  barmaid 
who  had  mixed  for  them  the  "dogsnose"  when 
they  'lighted  from  the  rumble,  when  they  swore 


eternal  friendship,  when  they  first  came  up  to  Cam- 
bridge in  the  pleasant  April  weather. 

And  the  face  ecstatic,  beaming  in  the  light  ot 
each  pale  candle,  seemed  to  each  enraptured  student 
more  and  more  and  more  bewitching.  Memory 
held  them  each  in  bondage ;  and  the  drooping  ot 
an  eyelid,  one  swift  droop  of  one  left  eyelid,  seemed 
to  each  an  invitation  meant  for  him  and  not  the 
others.  "  Yea,"  said  each,  "  she  winked  upon  me, 
she,  the  landlord's  laughing  daughter,  she,  the  maid 
who  mixed  the  '  dogsnose,'  when  we  swore  eternal 
friendship,  when  we  first  came  up  to  Cambridge." 

Then  each  issued  from  his  chamber,  and  they 
four  upon  the  landing,  in  the  dusk  of  eve  en- 
countered, stumbled  one  against  the  other ;  mut- 
tered lowly,  "  Beg  your  pardon ;  really  didn't  see  you 
coming ;" — crossed  the  dim  and  dusk  quadrangle, 
sought  by  devious  ways  the  public  ;  and  encounter- 
ing at  the  doorway,  each  on  each  with  dark  sus- 
picion looked,  and  murmured,  "  Lo  !  'tis  folly  ! " 
Each  within  himself  did  whisper,  "  Lo  !  these  three 
be  of  opinion  that  the  barmaid  winked  upon  them." 

Then  they  severed  at  the  doorway ;  but  by  de- 
vious ways  returning,  met  again  before  the  door- 
way. 

Then  with  scowling  brows  they  entered;  and  the 
barmaid — most  impartial  of  the  race  of  British 
barmaids — sweetly  winked  in  turn  upon  them  till 
their  hearts  within  them  gladdened ;  and  they  drank 
the  luscious  "  dogsnose,"  and  their  friendly  vows 
repeated,  till  with  arm  in  arm  close  linking  they 
once  more  the  dim  quadrangle  crossed,  and  all  was 
wrapped  in  silence. 

In  the  solemn  midnight  watches  each  beheld  the 
lovely  features  of  the  landlord's  laughing  daughter, 
and  the  drooping  of  an  eyelid,  one  swift  droop  of 
one  left  eyelid,  seemed  to  each  an  invitation.  And 
each  murmured  as  he  lay  there,  "  I  will  seek  her  in 
the  morning,  ere  the  others  rise  from  slumber  ;  she 
shall  see  me  in  my  beauty,  with  a  brand-new  fifteen- 
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shilling  hat  upon  my  noble  forehead  ;  and  to  grace 
my  form  my  father's  famous  thirteen-shilling  trou- 
sers." And  the  sleep  of  night  was  broken  by  the 
soft  enchanting  vision  ;  and  each  lover  as  he  slum- 
bered wandered  through  the  fields  of  dreamland, 
saw  the  landlord's  laughing  daughter,  smiling,  beam- 
inking  near  him,  and  beheld  himself  in  glory, 
whilst  a  radiant  halo  floated  round  the  brand-new 
fifteen- shilling  hat  upon  his  noble  forehead,  and  a 
grace  beyond  all  fancy  dwelt  within  the  folds 
suspended  of  his  thirteen-shilling  trous 

Then  when  morning  chased  the  shadows 
ward  through  the  shimmering  heavens,  ros< 
lover,  and  bedecked  him  in  the  brand-new  t 
s  lilling  hat,  and  eke  bedecked  his  person  with  the 
t  nrteen-shilling  trousers  ;  and  each  gazing  in  the 
r  lirror,  felt  his  soul  within  him  lifte 
•V  ithin  him  gladdened,  hailed   the  promise  of  the 
f  :ture, — gazed,   and    grinned,   and    smirked,   and 
i  xlded   back  at    those  glad  eyes 
1  eath  the  brand-new  fifteen-shilling  hat  upon  his 

Dblc  for  el 
Then  with  soft  and  stealthy  footstep  did  each 

>ver  cross  his  c •':. 

turn  the  key,  and  eke  the  handle  of  the  door 
stood  between  his  chamber  and  the  common 

they  stc  ich  other,  and  each 

it   in  three  faces, — glaring,  wild,  bewil 

'  (1,  hagg:  r  il  faces, 

aston;  ng  of   his 

saw  his  own  fair  purpose  shn 
rn  ambitio 

felt  one  sickening  throe  within  him 
dew  on  his  forehead,  and  drew  forth  a  silk 
scented  handkerchief  from  out  his  pock 
one  like  form  and   fashion  each  remove, 
teen-shilling  hat  from  off  his  nob!-  .  and 

t  do\\  :ng  on  it. 

Suddenly  they  rose,  and  lifted  each  a  thrcah 
to  heaven,  and  with   awful  unanimi-r. 

il  have  vengeance!  s  friends, 

!  know  ye  !"     Rose  from  off  the  h: 
ig  hats  unconscious  forms  had  flattened, 
tl  cm  to  their  separate  chambers,  brooded  upon  all 
their  wrongs   t!  ithin    then 


vengeance,  saying  each,  "  I  will  seek  quiet  by  the 
pleasant  meadow  reaches  where  the  Cam  Hows 
calm  and  equal  on  his  journey  to  the  ocean  ;  there 
my  scheme  will  I  consider,  there  will  I  concoct  a 
vengeance  whereat  all  men's  ears  shall  tingle." 

Straightway  tied  they  from  their  chambers,  met 
together  on  the  landing,  fell  in  heaps  confused  to- 
gether down  the  stairs ;  and  rising,  snorted  wrath  in 
one  another's  faces  ;  and  by  devious  ways  betook 
them,  in  the  pleasant  April  weather,  to  the  tranquil 
meadow  reaches  where  the  Cam  tlows  calm  and 

on  his  journey  to  the  ocean. 

He  who  was  the  first  to  get  there  knelt  him  down 

the  river,  knelt   him  by  the   stream   bare- 

1,  to  concoct  his  schemes  of  vengeance.  And 

the  second,  coming  thither  with  a  light  and  stealthy 

footstep,  laid  a  vigorous  hand  upon  him,  took  him 

by  the  thirteen-shilli:  :ul  by  the  neck,  and 

lifted  him  and  waved  him  hi,  h,  and  thing  him  far 

into  the  tranquil  river. 

;i,  crying,  "  Lo  ! 

revenge  accom i'  ulted, 

the  third  with  :>.  pl.K  ed  a  cau- 

tious foot  before  him,  smote  a  heavy  Mow  behind 
him  wit!.  ition   half  across 

the  peaceful  river.  And  until  he  clave  the  water  and 
the  wavelets  clo  •  d  the  thirteen- 

shilling  trousers  like  the  iiitmni  /><>frtt//\  seen  above 
the  night's  hori/on  by  the  ( liccnlander  in  winter. 

:i   the  third   rejoiced   and   shouted  ;    but   the 
fourth  approached  behind  him  him  by  the 

thirteen-shilling  pants,  and  swung  him  as  the  whirl- 
wind whirls  the  snow-drift  in  his  anger,  swung  him 
round  and  round  in  circles,  swung  him  round  in 

:clcs,  crying,  "  !.<>!  revenge  completed  ! 
Hut  whilst  high  in  air  he  swung  him,  failed  his  foot 
upon  the  margin,  and  the  Ian  a  moment 

•her,  till  the  tranquil 

i    ceived  them,  and  the  ripples  closed  above 
them. 

****** 

beneath  the  clilK  of  Dover  one  line  night  a 

lit  after  the  events   I   h  d,   looking 

forth,  a  hardy    seaman    saw  afar  a  rainbow    halo 

smitten  by  the  sun  to  splendour,  by  the  sun's  last 

rays  illumined  ;  and  a  wonder  sei/ed  his  ?]>•: 
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to  what  the  deuce  it  came  from ;  and  he  carried 
home  that  problem  to  discuss  above  his  liquor  and 
his  pipe  on  quiet  evenings,  in  his  native  village  ale- 
house. 


He  the  hardy  seaman  knew  rot ;  but  in  confi- 
dence I  tell  you — 'twas  the  gorgeous-gleaming  fabric 
of  the  thirteen-shilling  trousers  smitten  by  the  sun 
to  splendour  ! 

D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


NOT     A     BIT     NE  YV. 

(WITH  APOLOGIES  ALL  ROUND.) 


WHEN 
I  was 

only  twenty 

And  life  was 
full  of  joy, 

True  friends 
I  had  un- 
numbered, 

With  them 
my  way  was 
cumbered : 

They  came  in 
shoals  and 
plenty 


To  me  as  then  a  boy, 
When  I  was  only  twenty 
And  life  was  full  of  joy. 

When  I  as  yet  was  youthful, 

And  riches  had  in  store, 
My  friends  were  full  of  love  then,  — 
As  tender  as  the  dove  then,  — 
And  friendship  bright  and  truthful 

Was  tested  to  the  core, 
When  I  as  yet  was  youthful 
riches  had  in  store. 


When  time  was  gliding  gaily, 

And  wealth  was  still  in  hand, 
New  friends  I  found  in  dozens, 
And  all  my  country  cousins 


Flocked  in  to  see  me  daily, 

And  pleasure  shared  and  planned, 
When  time  was  gliding  gaily 

And  wealth  was  still  in  hand. 

When  time  brings  on  its  changes, 

And  life  begins  its  lees, 
True  friendship  then  is  rarer 
Than  when  the  way  was  fairer : 
'Tis  thus  the  world  arranges 

To  alter  by  degrees, 
When  time  brings  on  its  changes 

And  life  begins  its  lees. 

When  time  with  me  had  altered, 

And  Fortune  proved  a  jade, 
True  friends  with  much  misgiving 
Discussed  my  future  living : 
Advised  me  when  I  faltered, 

Were  grieved  they  couldn't  aid, 
When  time  with  me  had  altered 
And  Fortune  proved  a  jade. 

When  I  have  burst  the  bubble, 

And  life's  adventure  ends, 
Of  all  who  vowed  devotion 
Not  one  will  show  emotion  : 
Yet  write,  "Here  free  from  trouble 

Lies  he  cf many  friends? 
When  I  have  burst  the  bubble 
And  life's  adventure  ends. 


H.  S. 


THE   WOUND-UP   WINDER. 


'  )ration 
..    :.f. 


•.iitancc. 

, 


WAITING!" 


QTREAMLET,  as  onward  you  ripple  and  swirl, 
^-^     Call  at  my  lady-love's  dwelling, 
Give  my  regards  to  the  dear  little  girl, 

Say  her  adorer 's  rebelling. 
Ask  her  to  hurry  herself,  if  you  please, — 

Mind  that  you  give  her  a  rating  ; 
Tell  her  I  'm  sauntering  under  the  trees, 

Bid  her  remember  I  'm  waiting. 

Linnet,  on  guard  by  your  moss-covered  nest, 

Go  where  my  lady-love  lingers  ; 
When  you  espy  her,  at  once,  I  request, 

Perch  on  her  lily-white  fingers. 


Suddenly  warble  my  plaint  in  her  ear, 

Tell  her  my  love 's  not  abating  ; 
Say  that  her  presence  her  lover  will  cheer — 

Bid  her  remember  I  'm  waiting. 

Say  that  I  long  for  her  heart-soothing  smile, 
Tell  her  it 's  cruel  to  cheat  me  ; 

Tell  the  wee  lady  I  'm  here  by  the  stile, 
Here,  where  she  promised  to  meet  me. 

#  *       ,       *  *  *  * 

On  second  thoughts,  linnet,  return  to  your  nest- 
Rivulet,  pardon  my  prating ; 

For  now  she  approaches,  I  think  it  were  best 
To  tell  her  myself  I  Ve  been  waiting. 

H.  C.  N. 
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WE  had  been  married  just  two  months. 
Our  honeymoon,  spent  in  the  most  de- 
lightfully expensive  hotels  which  the  Continent  can 
afford  and  the  tourist  can't,  had  come  to  an  end  a 
week  since,  and  we  were  now  enjoying  a  glorious 
view  of  green  trees  from  two  penny  seats  in  Hyde 
Park.  "  We  !"  My  wife  and  I.  My  wife  and  I  ! 
Delightful  words  !  There  is  a  novelty  about  the 
utterance  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  which 
adds  to  its  charm  for  the  utterer.  Jones,  married 
three  months,  always  says  "  My  wife  and  I ;"  Jones, 
married  three  years,  generally  says  "  Mrs.  Jones  and 
myself."  I  haven't  discovered  the  reason  yet.  When 
I  Ve  been  married  three  years  perhaps  I  may. 

In  Hyde  Park,  people  who  sit  on  two  chairs  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  matrimonial  partner- 
ship talk  to  each  other.  Later  on  in  their  career,  I 
have  been  given  to  understand,  they  talk  at  each 
other.  We  naturally  did  the  former.  We  talked  of 
the  old  days  before  we  were  married,  before  we  knew 
each  other.  We  had  no  secrets.  Newly  married 
people  never  have.  She  told  me  of  the  friends  of 


her  girlhood;  of  her  dear  Araminta  Jobson, — a 
young  lady  of  poetic  feeling  in  admirable  harmony 
with  her  own ;  of  how  they  would  spend  long  sum- 
mer days  in  the  fields,  reading  Tennyson  and  eating 
jumbles.  Then  she  explained  that  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  Laureate  you  must  always  have  something 
handy  to  munch — chocolate,  acid  drops,  apples,  or 
jumbles.  She  and  Araminta  Jobson  preferred  jum- 
bles, especially  with  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  I 
understand  now  how  it  is  I  never  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  drawing-room  bard :  I  never  tried  him 
with  jumbles.  Then  there  was  Julia  Culpepper,  who 
was  always  eager  to  be  off  to  battle-fields  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  wounded.  It  mattered  not  where  the 
war  might  be,  it  seems,  Julia  was  always  burning 
with  eagerness  to  go,  and  generally  wanted  my  little 
girl  to  go  with  her.  Julia's  notion  of  nursing  the  sick 
and  wounded  was  confined,  I  ascertained,  to  read- 
ing handsome  ensigns  to  sleep,  and  making  jellies 
for  lame  privates  who  would  sit  in  easy  chairs  and 
God-bless-her  winsome  face,  and  ask  her  to  write 
long  letters  to  the  goodwife  and  the  bairns  at  home 
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in  which  there  would  be  many  references  to  an 
lady,  with  fairy  fingers  and  beautiful  smiles,  whose 
mortal  name  was  Julia  Culpepper. 

Could  I  do  less  than  return  my  darling's  confi- 
dence? Should  I  deny  her  a  glimpse  at  the  young 
Bay  ards  and  Josephs  who  had  been  my  early  friends  ? 
Long  and  lovingly  I  dwelt  upon  the  companions  of 
my  bachelorhood.  She  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
my  friends  had  been  selected  for  their  sagacity  and 
virtue  ;  that  they  accompanied  me  thrice  a  week  to 
lectures  on  the  Ch:  .  and  dissolving 

views  of  1'alestine.    How  her  little  face  beamed  with 
satisfaction  when  she  learned  that  our  wildest  orgie 
had  been  an  evening  at  the  Polytechnic  !  Would  she 
have  any  objection  to  my  continuing  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  delightful  young  me  they 
con  e  and  see  me  sometim                  it  I  occas: 
in  t  icir  society  renew  my  severed  connection  with 
the  martyrs  and                                  ould  she  u 
Sh-    should  be,  oh !   so  glad  to  meet  them. 
ma  ima  had  told  her— she  didn't  mind  confessing 
it  n  »w                  -re  of  billiard-rooms,  and  to  look  on 
my  :oat-slecves  for  chalk  if  I  came  home  late,  but 
she  was  sure  there  could  be  no  objection  • 
ma  :> :                lestine,  because  of  course  it  was  like 
goi  g  to  church  on  a                             ir  little  w 
If     ic  park- keeper  hadn't  been  looking  straight  at 
us,     think  I  should  have  kissed  her 
Bu   there  was  one  friend  I  should  mention  specially 
to  1  :r.     He  was  older,  oh!  cor. 
an\  of  the  rest,  and  what 

fifty,  but  he  took  a 

int<  c  :.')ut  with  them, 

anc  joined  in  their  innocent  amusements,  and  was 
a  c.  pit  D  me  sound  advice  in 

;  glc,  and  1  fcl 

gra  :  ul  to  him.  :  done  so  much  for  i. 

fact  that  I  really  ought  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance 
anc!  ask  him  to  dinner  now  and  then.  His  name 
was  Strickland,  and  he  was  a  most 

in  e  'cry  respect     I  hoped Why,  how  singular  ! 

The  re  he  was,  coming  up  the  avenue.     I  km 

loment.    I  would  introduce  htm  at  once. 

*  Hi,  Strick  !   Stride,  old  fellow  !"     He  tun. 
app  caches— he  recognizes  me  !    ''Why,  Strickland, 
me  introduce  you  to  my — 


what  the  dickens  have  you  done  to  your  i 

"  Only  another  row  last  night  at  the " 

"Hush  !  Ahem  !  My  wife  behind  us  on  the 
chair.  !  must  introduce  you  now.  Jolly  unfortu- 
nate, though.  Come  ul»- 

It  was  awkward,  th.it  eye,  which  was  as  beautifully 

black  as  a  blow  could  make  it.    Perhaps  it  was  that 

I   compelled  him  to  wear  his  hat  so  dreadfully  on  one 

side.     There  was  just  the  faintest  odour  too  of . 

unfortunate,  but  there,  it  couldn't  be  helped 
now. 

P,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 

my  old  friend  Strickland,  the  gentleman  I  was  men- 
tioning to  you  a  moment 

:.ttle  wife  bowed  civilly  enough,  but  I  saw  her 
upon   his.      I   thought  she  was 
to  reconcile  virtue  and  \vith  bl.ick 

•;d  tilted   ' 

With  perfect  ease  — I  never  knew  the  man  di 
certed  in  my  life  — my  old  friend  too'  .hair, 

cxcha  •.  common 

I  suppose,  old  fellow. 
you  haven't  told  your  wi: 

I  ai  .  that  I   had  not  told  my 

wife  any  st 

;MUSC, 

"I  should  like  you  to  know  it.     I  regret  tin1. 
D9  has  not  u-ned  yo;:. 

would  :e  referring  to  :  ;>  linful 

He  touched  his  eye  as  he  spoke  with  a  delicacy 
i  that  it  ;v./.r  a  painful  affair. 

'nerved   it,  I  make  no  doubt.     You 
could  hardly  help  it.      If  I   falter  in  my  na; 
you  will  excuse  me  :  I  am  weak  and  suffering  from 
a  violent  shock  to  the  system.      I5ut   for  m<- 
advice  and  a— a  little  stimulant,  I  should 
been  confined  to  my  room,  instead  of  sitting  in  the 
my  dear  madam,  mini-  is  an  old,  old 
story." 

He  pulled  out  a  handkerchief,  and  I  thought  he 
I  think  he  saw  that  his  hand- 

kcrch;  'isc  on  it,  for  he  put  it  in  his  pocket 

:tly,  and  didi.  d  he 

didn't — I  had  seen  hi:  fore. 

"Years  ago,  when  Hi-- when  your  big,  handsome 
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husband  there  was  a  small  boy,  I  was  a  full-grown 
young  man,  and  fancied  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
complete  my  manhood  was  a  wife.  I  picked  one  up 
from  the  only  female  society  into  which  I  was  flung. 
My  youth,  I  regret  to  say,  had  been  a  neglected  one. 
I  married  a  young  woman  whose  friends  were  in  the 
refreshment  business.  The  match  was  an  unhappy 
one  from  the  first.  We  quarrelled,  we — I  blush  to 
mention  it  to  a  lady — we  fought,  and  we  separated. 
It  was  not  my  fault,  I  assure  you.  It  is  a  sad  story, 
and  I  will  hurry  over  it.  My  wife  went  to  America 
with  her  friends.  Months  afterwards  I  heard  that 
she  was  dead.  I  cannot  say  that  I  shed  tears.  I 
am  not  a  hypocrite :  you  know  that,  old  fellow." 

I  murmured  assent. 

"  Well,  years  passed  on,  and  there  came  a  time 
when  the  wounds  inflicted  by  matrimony  commenced 
to  heal.  I  had  begun  by  believing  that  all  women  were 
endowed  with  that  faculty  for  making  men  wretched 
which  my  late  wife  possessed  in  a  superlative  degree. 
By  gradual  stages  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  merely  been  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  choice ; 
that  marriage  was  a  luck-bag,  in  which  there  was 
only  one  blank,  and  that  an  evil  destiny  had  guided 
that  blank  to  my  grasp. 

"  I  have  said  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  stages. 
They  were  three.  The  first  was  a  delightful  little 
creature — fair,  plump,  and  merry.  I  felt  certain  she 
couldn't  look  cross  if  she  tried  ;  and  as  t6  those  tiny 
little  rose-tipped  fingers  of  hers  ever  assuming  the 
offensive,  I  knew  that  it  was  an  absurdity.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  boxed  a  kitten's  ears  for  drink- 
ing out  of  the  milk-jug  ;  but  I  fancy  the  kitten  would 
have  whisked  his  tail,  and  had  another  drink  directly. 
I  admired  that  first  stage  extremely.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  loving  her  when  her  papa  goti  nto  difficul- 
ties through  obliging  a  friend  with  his  autograph  ; 
and,  one  day,  when  I  called  to  sit  in  my  accustomed 
seat  and  worship  her,  I  found  my  accustomed  seat 
being  valued  by  a  broker  at  four  and  sixpence,  and 
the  object  of  my  worship  informing  the  baker's  man 
that  her  papa  had  gone  to  his  country  cottage  for  a 
week,  but  on  his  return  the  other  cottages  should  be 
settled  for.  The  baker  came  in  a  week,  and  so  did 
I,  We  were  both  disappointed. 

"  My  second  stage  was  a  widow.    When  I  looked 


at  that  woman  pouring  out  tea,  and  heard  her  ask- 
ing if  her  guests  took  milk  and  sugar,  I  settled  in 
my  mind  at  once  that  the  dear  departed  had  been 
petted  to  death.  Alas  !  my  dear  madam,  the  cruel 
fate  which  has  followed  me  through  life  walked  over 
the  widow's  threshold  with  me,  and  put  his  dirty 
boots  under  the  widow's  mahogany  side  by  side  with 
mine — which,  by-the-bye,  were  not  dirty,  as,  knowing 
how  particular  widows  invariably  are  about  their 
carpets,  I  always  wiped  them  carefully  on  the  hall 
mat.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — the  very  day  that  I 
came  to  make  a  formal  proposal  for  the  widowed 
hand  and  heart,  I  met  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing- 
room,  who  had  forestalled  me  by  five  minutes  !  I 
took  in  the  situation  in  a  moment,  and  smothering 
my  grief  in  a  few  remarks  about  the  weather,  de- 
parted. 

"  These  were  mere  scratches.  My  third  stage  was 
a  wound — a  wound  which  at  this  moment  is  un- 
healed,  and  which  time  alone  can  close.  Ah,  my 
dear  madam !  I  may  have  spoken  lightly  of  my 
former  griefs — let  me  approach  this  with  the  reve- 
rence which  is  its  due.  Lovely,  talented,  gentle,  and 
well-off,  she  was  all  that  a  man  who  had  lived  upon 
thorns  would  require  in  the  way  of  roses.  I  felt 
that  she  was  too  good  for  me,  and  yet  I  knew  that 
without  her  life  would  be  a  double-sanded  Sahara. 
This  time  I  determined  I  would  risk  no  delay.  I 
took  every  opportunity  of  being  in  her  society ;  I 

watched  her,  and  pump and  conversed  with  her 

until  I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to 
her. 

"  One  evening  I  lingered  after  the  other  guests 
had  departed,  and  asked  her  if  she  should  be  at 
home  the  next  evening  ?  Yes.  Might  I  call  upon 
her,  as  I  had  something  of  great  importance  to 
communicate  ?  Oh,  yes  !  her  mamma  would  be  at 
home,  and  they  would  both  be  very  pleased  to  see 
me.  I  knew  what  that  meant.  I  went  home;  re- 
hearsed my  little  speech  for  her,  my  little  speech  for 
mamma,  and  totted  up  my  income  and  expectations 
on  paper  to  be  ready  for  papa.  At  last  I  was  going 
to  know  what  real  happiness  meant. 

"  The  next  evening  I  started  full  of  hope  for  the 
house  of  my  adored  one.  I  got  to  the  corner  of 
the  street  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  great  deal  of 
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smoke,  a  very  large  crowd,  and  a  house  on  fire.  It 
was  what  is  popularly  called  '  a  good  fire.'  There 
was  only  one  window  that  wasn't  belching  forth 
smoke  and  flame.  Suddenly  that  window  was  flung 
open,  and  a  woman's  face  flashed  white  through  the 
smoke  and  flames  around. 

" '  Save  her ! '  roared  the  crowd. 
"  It  looked  like  certain  death  to  mount  a  ladder, 
but  one  was  placed. 

"'It's  suicide,'"  said  a  fireman,  'but  I'll  go  up 
if  she  won't  jump.' 

"She  wouldn't  jump;  she  shrieked  out  that  she 
couldn't  move.  The  voice  struck  me  first.    I  rushed 
throu  ^h  the  crowd  and  caught  a  closer  view  of  the 
ghastly  face  with  the  lurid  glare  upon  it. 
my  *  iff  ! 

"  I  never  stopped  to  think  why  they  shouKl 
sent  me  word  I  lead  when  she  wasn't.     I 

only  ell  that  if  I  let  her  die  I  should  be  a  nun 
I  kr  w,  in  saving  her,  I  cast  all  my  hopes  of  future 
:iess  to  the  ground.      I  made  one  dash  at  the 
ladt  rr,  and   went  up   it  —  up   through    the   falling 
beai  is  and  the   sc., 

thrc  igh  blinding  smoke  and  scorching  heat ;  up 
thrc  i,  cs,  that  leaped  out  at  me 

and  itssed  like  writhing  serpents  defrauded  of  their 
pre;  ! 

'•   v  fell  upon  the  crowd  bcl< 

hca  1  that,  but  I  felt  noth  -.he  window 

— h  w  I  know  not-  d  out  iv.\ 

dra  ged  her  through,  holding  he:  tierce, 

halt  vengeful  grip.      I   looked  down  below  for  a 
8CC(  nd,  and  then— and  then— the  flames  mil*-1. 
bur  ed  th  through,  for  it  fell  with  a  crash, 

anc  we  fell  wit: 

"  \  id  you  had  saved  your  v. 

^H  ^frong,my  dear  madam.     I  '.somebody 

'  riking  likeness  had  r  when 

I  c  me  to  myself,  a  mild  old  gentleman  came  up  to 

:id  thanked  me  in  a  very  mi! 

his  jood  lady.     I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  the 

riant  visit  on  which  I  was  bound  when  I  met 

the   fire ;    but    I    took    the   mild   old  gentleman's 

address,  and  the  next  day  I  called  upon  him  to 

ic  health  of  the  lady  I  had  rescued. 

old  boy  !    I  soon  found  out  that  I  had  cruelly 


injured  him.     My  dear  madam,  the  term  virago  was 
a  mild  one  for  the  mild  old  gentleman's  rescued 
spouse.    She  was  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter ; 
but  he  might  have  been  a  little  boy,  and  she  his 
mother,  by  the  way  she  reprimanded  and  chastised 
him.     She'd  used  him  shamefully,  he  told  me,  for 
.rs ;  and  as  soon  as  she  got  over  the  shock  of 
the  fire,  she  expressed   herself  ready  to  go  on  for 
another  decade.     And  she  kept  her  word.     I  have 
seen  that  woman,  my  dear  madam,  knock  him  down, 
flour  him,  and  roll  him  with  a  rolling-pin,  pretend- 
ing he  was  paste  and  she  would  m.i  t  him. 
known  her  stand  him  on  his  head  in  a  corner 
for  an  hour  at  a  time.     I  have  heard  of  her  putting 
him  in  a  copper  with  the  M                 i:ul  boiling  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.    Th  ,  such 
a  shock  to  me,  that   I   never  called  upon  my  third 
at  all.     I   felt,  with  two  such  matrimonial  ex- 
.ccs,  it  would  b                             videncc.    When 
I  knew  to  what  torture  by  rescuing  his  wife  I   had 
conde                                           man,    1    determined    in- 
to atone  for  the  evil  I  had  wrought.     I  have 
.  his  hou-                                               !.     So 
long  as  si  i. 

••a  my 

iu  the  corner  ;   I   have  known  the   inside  of 
a  copper,  and  c..  authority  concerning 

be  moment  they  commence  to  quarrel 
I  step  bclv.  ,'iences.    I 

owcth  M.ui  I  have  injured.     She  was 

very  viole:.  : 

the  consequence  you  pc:  That,   my  dear 

..n,  is  the  story  of  my  life  and  of  my  black 

. .  Strickland,"  my  wife,  her  c! 

glowing  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  admire  your  courage 
;r  self-sacrifice.     I  trust,  as  one  ot 
my  husbai.  .;ich  of 

you.      Wh  .ews  his  visits  to  the  mart)  is 

and  Palestine,  I  am  sure  he  can  do  so  in  no  better 

ny  than  yours." 
We  shook  hands  and  pa: 

ndered,  then,  how  it  was  my  fiicncl  had  never 
mentioned  these  singular  circumstances  to  me 
before. 

I  wonder  now.  '.ON. 


THE     RIGHT    MAN    IN    THE 


i.  Once  upon  a  time  in  the  gloomiest  of  gloomy  palaces  dwelt  a  fair  Princess. 


3.  Then  Pickpockets  came  and  serenaded 
her ;  but  would  fain  walk  away  with  their 
umbrellas  up,  because  of  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture she  would  throw  at  them. 


6.  Once  a  Knight  thought  to  win  her 
by  stabbing  his  wife  and  cremating  his 
mother-in-law  alive  ;  but  the  Princess 
was  so  annoyed  at  his  thinking  this  bad, 
that  she  ordered !!!!!! 


4.  Anarchy  prevailed.  The  Page  Boys  tried 
to  make  themselves  bad  by  smoking  Penny 
Sensations. 


2.  Now  this  Princess  was  particularly  vicious, 
more  so,  even,  than  princesses  in  general  ;  and 
sternly  refused  to  marry  until  she  could  find  a 
really  wicked  man. 


5.  More  anarchy  prevailed ;  and 
elderly  Courtiers  tried  to  make 
themselves  worse  by  drinking 
gooseberry. 


RIGHT    PLACE    AT    LAST. 


:opcr  p' 


• 
to  be 


it  who  wou 
csong*  vcr 
t  it  was  too  much 

the  nc.    ibour*. 


-    '1 

>enodst    xi  a  chance;  but 
•bo     ante  to  an  un- 


I  ( c  was  a 
d  a  real 
scoundrel "     And  t 


rted  a  boat  to  r  ,  and  was  well 


A  TALE   OF  A  VICTIM. 


I. 

3  HAVE  ne- 
ver prided 
myself  very 
much  upon 
my  power  of 
observing 
character — 
except,  per- 
haps, when 
persons 
whom  I  hate 
to  be  criti- 
cizedbyhave 
questioned 

it,  when  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  brag 
about  it;  but  I  did  observe  the  character  of  Da- 
gobert  Montgomery  a  good  deal.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  an  unfinished  lunatic  by  people  with  good 
heads  for  bookkeeping  and  no  impulses,  because  he 
iumped  at  conclusions,  was  very  enthusiastic,  was 
prone  to  set  his  heart  and  soul  on  a  favourite  idea 
and  devote  his  whole  being  to  it,  was  easily  elated 
or  depressed  to  an  unreasonable  degree,  and  could 
be  cheated  by  a  Jew  or  a  cabman.  When  I  talk  of 
his  setting  his  heart  and  soul  on  a  thing,  I  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  he  went  mad  about  one 
thing  to-day  and  about  something  else  quite  oppo- 
site to  -  morrow,  for  this  would  justify  the  verdict 
of  the  bookkeeping-headed  people,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  because  they  say  nasty  things  of 
me  also,  and  I  feel  that  these  things  are  true.  He 
had  set  his  heart  long  ago  on  being  a  dramatic  writer 
of  some  kind.  He  didn't  think  for  an  instant  that 
he  could  sit  down  and  write  anything  at  once ;  but 
he  felt  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  write  as  well  as  the 
average,  at  any  rate,  after  he  had  gone  through  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  hard  work  to  justify  him  in  attempt- 
ing something ;  and,  after  all,  his  highest  aim  was 
poetical  comedy.  In  his  little  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  a  boarding-house  (for  he  had  sufficient  income  to 


keep  his  pulse  going)  he  had  read  industriously  for 
years  back,  not  forgetting  to  go  out  and  have  a  peep 
at  the  world  now  and  then  ;  but  all  his  attempts  at 
writing  had  as  yet  depressed  him  dreadfully. 

Being  ashamed  to  show  his  first  efforts  to  any- 
body, he  tried  to  read  them  to  himself  as  though  he 
had  never  read  them  before  ;  but  in  this  he  signally 
failed,  because,  when  there  did  happen  to  be  a  good 
point  in  the  work,  the  labour  he  had  expended  on  it 
got  before  his  eyes  like  a  mist,  and  dulled  its  bright- 
ness. 

Then  he  would  get  up  suddenly  with  a  grunt  of 
despair,  and  kick  his  chair  over  (which  the  book- 
keeping-headed people  rightly  condemned),  light  his 
pipe,  and  ponder  on  Flasher,  the  fashionable  and 
brilliant  comedy  writer,  who  made  mounds  of  money 
without  an  effort ;  and  then  he  would  tear  up  what 
he  had  written. 

If  he  could  only  have  got  into  Flasher's  brains, 
and  sat  down  to  see  how  they  worked,  and  then  gone 
home  and  profited  by  the  knowledge,  he  might  have 
got  on  better.  What  business  had  all  these  brilliant 
ideas  to  go  to  Flasher's  brain,  and  always  avoid  his  ? 
He  had  really  as  much  right  to  these  thoughts  as 
Flasher ;  and  why  didn't  he  get  his  due  ?  Filled 
with  this  sense  of  injury,  he  went  down  one  day  into 
the  drawing-room  where  the  boarders  were  assem- 
bling for  dinner,  and  said  "yes,"  "no,"  and  "indeed" 
to  various  people  (who  liked,  as  a  rule,  to  talk  to  him, 
because  he  generally  had  something  new  to  say  on 
most  topics).  His  eye  wandered  gloomily  about  until 
it  lighted  on  an  unfamiliar  figure  among  the  boarders 
— a  fast-looking  young  man,  witha vacant  expression 
and  loud  trousers. 

Probably  a  new  boarder  ?  The  amiable  lady  of  the 
boarding-house  whispered  to  Dagobert,  "  You  see 
that  interesting-looking  young  gentleman  ?" 

Dagobert  said,  "Yes." 

"He  arrived  yesterday  evening  quite  suddenly. 
Most  respectable  references,  you  know.  You  haven't 
any  idea  how  nice  and  obliging  he  is." 
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Dagobert  said,  "  No." 

"Oh,  wonderfully.  I  fancy  he's  something  to  do 
with  theatres,  or  something  of  that  sort.  1 1  is  name 's 
Flasher." 

"Indeed  !"  said  Dagobert,  but  he  seemed  sud- 
denly wide  awake :  he  stared  at  Flasher  with  a  sort 
of  enraged  admiration,  and  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  make 
the  tour  of  Flasher.  During  the  whole  dinner  he 
glared  at  Flasher,  until  the  latter  resented  it  and 
glared  back,  and  Dagobert  continued  to  gl 
him  until  he  had  seen  the  last  bit  of  his  coat-tail 
disappear  round  his  bed-room  door ;  then  he  went 
his  own  room,  entirely  unnerved.  He  leaned 
out  of  window  to  cool  his  excitement,  and  there 
was  Flasher  leaning  out  of  his  window  immo 
belc  w.  Dagobert  gazed  reverently  at  the  top  of 
his  head,  ii  eyes  to  soften  the  brilliancy 

dar  ing  from  Flasher's  brain.  Dagobert  was  won- 
der ng  whether,  as  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  go  up- 
wa:  i  like  incense,  there  might  not  be  a  good  chance 
of  i  >me  of  thoughts  finding  their  way  into 

brain  on  their 
dir  ctly  above  that  of  the  great  corned 

1  lasher's  head  set  behind  the  window-sash 
ser  ly.  .vorld  grew  dark  ;  an  it,  un- 

abl     to  settle  himself  to  anything, 
do   n  into  the  lady  of  the  houst 

jf  the  house  was  reading  in  a  purposek 
fro  \  a  book  she  had  taken  up  at  random. 

•  What  a  queer  thing  mcsm  ;ns  to  be,  if 

on>  's  to  believe  all  this  book  says  about  it 
Sai<  .  :  .try  tales 

had  no  interest    for  Dagolx: 

s,  so  it  docs,  docsi.  1  rc- 

(  a  to  the  subject  o:  s  brains. 

4  D  D  this  about  the '  stronger  mind 

obt  lining  ascendency  over  the  weaker,'  anil  folks 
me  mcri/ing  other  folks,  and  making  them  do  things 
by  vishing  it,  and  all  th.v 

'  Oh,  why— I  dare  say  there's  something  in  it, 

yoi  know,"  said  Dagobert,  absently.     "  Why  not  ? " 

'  Ho  you  believe  one  person  can  tell  what  another 

per  ion's  thinking  about,  when  the  person  has  mes- 

mc  izcd  the  other  person 


"  Eh  ?  what  ?  "  said  Dagobert,  suddenly. 

"  Why,  it  talks  about  the  mesmerist  being  able 
to  follow  the  thoughts  of  the " 

"  What  does  it  say  ?  Let's  read  it."  His  manner 
was  von-  queer  ;  he  took  the  book  and  read  with 
very  obvious  interest  at  the  place  pointed  out.  "  You 
couldn't  manage  to  lend  me  this  book?"  he  said — 
"  you  're  reading  it " 


:i,  no.     I   shouldn't  -1   any   more,  I 

think.     You  tak 

room  with  the  book,  and  did 
the  rest  of  the  d.iy.    Tin-  next  even- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  tapped  at  his  door  to  see 
if  anything   was   the   matter.      Dagobert  was   still 
poring  over  the  mesmerism  book. 

murh  taken  up  with  that 

book/'  said  the  lady.  "  Why  didn't  you  come  down 
to  din 

.nner?  Oh,  I  quite  forgot  it  !  It  isn't  this 
book,  though.  /'///  not  interested  in  it.  Do  you 
think  I  have  a  strong  will,  Mi  ?"  he  said, 

anxiously.  "  Should  you  think  I  had  more  strength 
of  mind  than-  oh,  than— well,  say  (for  the  sake  ot 
argument)  your  new  boarder,  Mr.  Masher,  you 
knov. 

u  I  don't  think  tie's  very  strong-minded;  not  a 
>ered  Miss  Pegges,  confidentially. 

";ss  Pegges  !"  exclaimed   Dagobert, 
excitedly,  "  why  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  :  he  has  weak  eyes,  and  he 
dresses  so,  and — oh,  it's  a  fancy  of  mine." 
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From  that  time  Dagobert  began  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  brilliant  Flasher.  He  ap- 
proached with  absolute  awe  at  first ;  but  Flasher 
was  affable  like  a  mortal,  and  positively  made  Dago- 
bert feel  quite  at  home  in  his  mighty  presence. 
There  was  no  outward  show  of  cleverness  about 
Flasher — far  from  it.  His  head  was  narrow  and 
his  expression  stupid  ;  his  conversation  was  not 
actually  brilliant,  and  his  dress  was  foppish  ;  but 
Dagobert  could  worship  the  great  dramatist  through 
all  this.  Flasher  seemed  a  reckless  sort  of  genius, 
for  he  confided  to  Dagobert  before  he  had  known 
him  two  days  that  he  was  horribly  in  debt,  and  had 
serious  thoughts  of  bolting  to  Boulogne  ;  yet,  under 
all  this  light  and  playful  mask,  Dagobert  could  not 
be  blind  to  the  great  genius  within.  Although  he 
longed  to  obtain  some  idea  of  Flasher's  mode  of 
thought,  Dagobert  felt  too  respectful  to  think  of 
speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  work  until  he 
should  mention  it  himself ;  but  this  Flasher  never 
did,  evidently  not  caring  to  converse  on  the  subject. 

They  got  on  capitally  together  as  acquaintances ; 
but  from  the  first  time  they  went  out  together  Dago- 
bert's  behaviour  became  most  extraordinary ;  he 


seemed  to  be  incessantly  acting  one  of  two  directly 
contrary  parts :  that  of  Flasher's  (respectful)  tempter, 
and  that  of  Flasher's  (reverent)  moral  guide.  He 
seemed  to  have  (worshipfully)  made  up  his  mind 
that  Flasher  should  not  carry  out  any  object  which 
Flasher  had  determined  to  carry  out. 

If  Flasher  said  "  I  won't  take  any  more  drink  ; 


I  'm  going  home  to  bed,"  Dagobert  would  chaff  him 
about  his  morality  and  his  grandmother,  until  he 
gave  in,  and  took  another  three,  cold  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Flasher  said  "  I  shan't  go  home  to 
bed  yet ;  I  mean  to  have  another  glass,"  Dagobert 
would  look  so  solemn,  and  read  him  such  lectures, 
that  he  would  go  home  without  another  word. 

Sometimes  Dagobert  would  actually  ask  him  to 
take  another  drink,  and  lead  him  into  a  public- 
house  ;  then  persuade  him  of  the  immorality  of 
intemperance,  and  lead  him  out  again  (without  the 
drink),  to  go  home  to  bed  ;  and  finally  (when  they 
had  actually  arrived  at  their  door)  chaff  him  into 
going  back  to  the  public  house,  and  having  the 
drink  after  all.  Surely  there  could  be  no  meaning 
in  such  absurd  conduct  as  this — it  was  the  conduct 
of  a  madman  ;  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  was  that 
whenever  Flasher  seemed  inclined  to  display  some 
determination,  Dagobert  would  look  anxious  and 
disappointed,  while  he  would  cheer  up  visibly, 
and  chuckle  inwardly  with  triumph,  when  Flasher 
yielded. 

"  No  strength  of  will ;  not  an  atom ! — not  as  much 
as  a  baby !  Good  !"  he  would  say  to  himself  when 
he  had  arrived  in  his  own  room.  He  still  studied 
mesmerism  with  absorbed  interest.  He  seemed  to 
have  cast  comedy  writing  out  of  his  mind,  for  the 
time  at  any  rate,  and  to  have  filled  up  its  place  with 
mesmerism,  which  he  appeared  to  believe  in  utterly 
to  any  extent ;  for  he  did  not  confine  his  reading  to 
learned  works  on  the  subject,  but  read,  and  stored 
up  in  his  mind,  the  wildest  tales  of  mesmeric  power, 
derived  entirely  from  imagination.  One  tale  parti- 
cularly struck  him ;  it  was  the  tale  of  a  mesmerist 
who  had  exerted  his  power  over  a  "subject"  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  latter,  although  he  journeyed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  earth,  could  not  free  himselt 
from  the  thrall;  and  even  at  that  distance  the  mes- 
merist could  read  all  the  thoughts  in  his  "subject's" 
brain.  It  was  a  very  pretty  tale,  and  Dagobert  grew 
to  believe  in  it  implicitly :  he  could  imagine  to  him- 
self no  limit  whatever  to  the  power  of  the  stronger 
will  over  the  weaker.  At  length  he  began  to  collect 
and  arrange  his  ideas  on  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
result  frightened  him ;  he  brooded  over  it  for  a  fort- 
night, during  which  his  ideas  changed  themselves 
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into  an  intention  which  frightened  him  still  more. 
He  got  quite  nervous,  and  felt  like  a  predestined 
murderer,  or  something  like  that ;  but  still  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  went  down  to  the  seaside  for 
three  days  to  calm  himself;  then  he  sat  on  the  beach 
and  wavered  in  his  determination.  This  brought  him 
round  again  suddenly  :  he  was  alarmed  a: 
n€ss  of  his  will,  in  wavering,  and  came  back  to  town 
by  the  next  train.  He  met  Flasher  on  the  stairs  at 
the  boarding-house,  and  Flasher  drew  him  into  his 
room  mysteriously,  and  s 

"  I  'm  glad  you've  come  back  before  I  go.  I  'm  off 
to  the  Continent  to-night.  Force  of  circumst 
— told  you  it  would  come  !  They  Ve  unearth' 
again,  all  those  butchers  and  tailors  and  peop! 
thci  r  tales  of '  false  pretences,'  and  all  that  non 
Do Yt 'peach — I  kn  n't.'' 

I  agobert  could  hardly  breathe.     How  about  all 

i  as  and All  right — he  saw 

thr  1 1  t  me  conic 

*  I  \  come  down  to  Folkestone  with  you." 

hat  evening  the  two  sneaked  out  of  the  boarding- 
ho  se,  and  caught   the  train  to  Folkestone  ; 
D.  jobcrt  was  so  nervous  as  the  i  rriagc 

away  from  town  that  he  had  bitten  all  hi 

1  away  in  twenty  mini:1. 

le  talked  by  little  jerks  about  nothing;  then  he 

ned  to  be  working  up  his  courage  for  some  tre- 

ulous  effort,  and  all  of  a  suddc:  d  out : 

for  something  to  do 

',  ain't  we?     Suppose  fun  of  the 

ig,  that  I  had  a  tr 
im  izc  anybody,  you  know.     1  've  often  though: 
lik  •  to  try,  somchov.  ;..  J  the 

su  jcct  a  good  deal  before  ti. 

.    th<  result  of  frightening  Flasher  into  a  complete  con- 
vu  i  j-.i  that  he,  personally,  would  1. 
to  mesmeric   intluences;   thus   proper  1. 

sher's  mind. 

The  great  dramatist  didn't  exactly  sec  that  the 
pr<  st  opportunity  for  nu 

ex  »erimcnt,  but    h<-  |  )  the  proposal  after 

pc  suasion,  an  .  all  the 

contained  in  the  mesmerism  bo. 
hi.  strength  of  will,  set  to  work  to  hands 

be  o  r's  eyes,  glaring  at  him  the  w 


After  a  time  Flasher's  eyes  twinkled — Dagobert 
glared  more— Flasher's  head  nodded  — it  sank  upon 
his  bosom—  he  ivas  asleep  !  !  Then  Dagobert,  sud- 


flc 
rifi 


the  position  of  things,  turned  cold 
all  over;  felt  Klashci's  pulse  to  in. ike  sure  he 

got  into  the  opposite  corner  of  the  car- 

r  from  his  VI  i    1  !  ,  to  try 

.ink  wh.it  to  do  next.     Actual   fright  at   his 

: lie  novelty  of  the  situation 

prevented  1.  -  mind 

:m  in  that   Victim' 

:m  ! 

onfusedly  made  his  plar.h  :  la- 
would  leave  tlie  Victim  in  the  .  irently 
in  a  natural  sleep),  get  out  at  ti  .-.lion  —  tak- 
ing care  not  to  1 

tion  t'  /isseil,  and  c  itch  the  next  train  to 

town.  .-mid   find  the  Victim  and  take 

he  had  not  any  more  notions 
on  the  subject  at  all.     II 

6  he  had  never  propel ly  rcali/ed   to 

himself  that  his  i. light  succeed.     The  train 

Li    was  ver  lipped  out 

silently,  shut   the  door,  and  btole  away  down  the 

II. 

as  in  a  v.  ,:is  and  excited 

btate,  as  he  paced  about  his  little  room,  wilting  a 
comedietta  ;    potting   down   t!  .    that 

entered   his  head   in  such   tremulous  hurry  that   he 

4 
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rolled  his  words  one  over  the  other  and  crushed 
them  into  masses.  He  looked  quite  wild,  for  he 
had  hardly  slept  since  he  had  left  his  Victim  in  the 
train  a  week  ago,  and  his  face  was  haggard.  He 
had  now  set  himself  to  exert  his  power  over  the 
mind  of  his  Victim,  to  draw  into  his  brain  the  bril- 
liant fancies  which  glowed  in  that  of  the  Victim  and 
formed  his  wonderful  comedies.  He  could  not  stay 
to  test  the  success  of  his  plan — he  must  begin  to 
write  at  once  ;  and,  catching  at  the  first  shadow  of 
a  plot  that  entered  his  head,  he  arranged  the  action 
almost  anyhow,  and  scribbled  away.  He  did  not 
read  this  over  to  himself  to  judge  of  it,  for  he  felt 
afraid  of  what  came  from  his  brain  now,  and  could 
not  summon  courage  to  read  it  deliberately  ;  but  he 
sat  up  all  night  scribbling,  dozed  for  two  hours,  and 
then  scribbled  again  until  the  thing  was  finished. 
Then  he  took  it  off  (still  without  reading  it)  straight 
to  a  friend  whose  opinion  he  valued,  and  asked 
him  to  read  it  and  see  what  he  thought  of  it. 

Shame  would,  a  short  time  ago,  have  prevented 
his  showing  the  tentative  productions  of  his  brain 
even  to  this  friend ;  but  his  feelings  were  altered 
now,  for  he  felt  that  this  iv as  not  the  production  of 
his  brain. 

"  There  are  some  wonderfully  good  ideas  in  this," 
said  his  friend.  "  But  the  whole  thing's  so  wildly 
put  together  that  as  a  whole  it 's  a  miserable  muddle. 
Why,  you  can't  have  considered  over  it  a  bit ! 
Reconstruct  it  carefully,  and  it  might  have  a 
chance." 

It  was  most  painful  work  for  Dagobert  to  sit  down 
and  "reconstruct  it  carefully;"  but  he  fought  at  the 
task  as  well  as  he  could,  though  even  now  he  did 
not  keep  reading  it  to  judge  of  its  merits  until  he 
lost  every  point  in  it.  He  felt  that  it  must  be  good, 
for  it  was  only  his  own  powers  he  had  mistrusted, 
and  now  he  was  not  depending  on  his  own  powers. 

Having  reconstructed  it,  he  clenched  his  teeth 
and  sent  it  off  to  twenty  theatrical  managers — and 
the  twentieth  accepted  it !  It  was  produced,  with 
wonderfully  few  of  the  best  situations  cut  out,  as  an 
after-piece.  People  said  there  was  something  in  it 
beyond  the  something  which  is  in  an  ordinarily  good 
comedietta.  "  This  author"  (said  General  Opinion) 
"  ought  to  write  us  a  comedy." 


Dagobert  set  to  work,  more  methodically  now, 
though  still  with  that  confidence  which  sprang  from 
the  feeling  that  he  was  depending  upon  the  well- 
tried  powers  of  somebody  else.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  mesmeric  communication  between 
the  Victim's  brain  and  his  own,  after  the  success  of 
his  little  comedietta,  though  he  would  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  without  that  proof.  So  he 
worked  away  in  a  most  undesirable  state  of  mind 
at  the  new  comedy,  and  finished  it ;  but  he  did  not 
try  to  judge  of  it,  for  he  believed  it  was  good ;  and 
there  was  no  self-conceit  in  the  belief,  but  only  a 
sort  of  remorse.  This  comedy  was  accepted  and 
played  with  more  than  success ;  the  author  was 
praised  everywhere;  he  wrote  another  comedy,  and 
another —  and  he  had  made  his  name ! 


Or  had  somebody  else,  without  any  volition  of  his 
own,  made  his  name  for  him  ?  The  fright  at  his 
own  tremendous  wickedness,  and  the  nervousness, 
had  been  gradually  growing  duller,  and  given  place 
to  a  sense  of  remorse  during  the  act.  He  was 
stealing  somebody  else's  mind  and  reputation,  and 
fortune,  and  everything,  and  he  felt  dreadfully  re- 
morseful to  think  that  he  was  still  doing  it  and 
intended  to  continue,  for  he  could  not  give  up  the 
prize  now ;  though  if  he  had  reflected,  before  the 
thing  was  done,  what  a  dreadfully  flagitious  state 
of  affairs  it  would  come  to  be,  he  certainly  would 
never  have  done  the  thing.  So  he  worked,  and 
made  much  money — a  tremendous  amount — and 
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became  the  finest  comedy  writer  of  his  time ;  and 
as  success  increased,  so  did  remorse,  tenfold. 

He  had  changed  his  lodgings  some  time  ago, 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  boarding- 
house  people  continually  referring  to  the  departed 
Flasher  ;  he  had  lived  recklessly  for  a  time,  and 
attempted  to  drown  his  remorse  in  champagne  ; 
then  he  had  shut  himself  up  and  talked  to  nobody  ; 
but  all  through  he  was  utterly  and  horribly  mise- 
rable. Three  years  had  passed  since  he  had  mes- 
merized Flasher  in  the  train  :  at  first  Dagobert  had 
listened  painfully  for  any  report  concerning  the 
V 1 CT I M,  feeling  sure  that  his  sudden  disappearance 
from  the  literary  world  would  cause  some  stir.  He 
h;.d  looked  out  constantly  for  some  paragraph  in 
tl  is  strain  : 

"Sr  y  the 

v.  .-11-known  dra  ^  found  in 

a  railway-carriage  in  a  state  of  compl 
>ugh    his    friends 

etc.,  etc. 
no  such 

rt  had  once  or  twice  heard  it  stated  that 
r  the  dram  .edanhci: 

y-uriting,  and  gone  to  1 

-s  obvious  that  the  Victim's  friends  were 
1  ishing  up  the  strange  affair.  Thus  all  fear  of  clis- 
c  very  gradually  died  out,  but  Dagobert's  misery 
;.:  cw  worse  and  worse,  until  he  felt  he  could  bear 
i  no  longer,  and  that  unless  he  removed  the  cause 
(j  it  by  making  the  Victim  all  the  reparation  in 
h  s  power,  he  must  go  mad.  But  he  had  not  the 
f.  intest  idea  how  to  find  the  Victim  (who  had  never 
s  id  a  word  about  any  of  his  connections)  :  some 
ii  i  .fries  that  Dagobert  cautiously  made  at  Folke- 
s  me  revealed  nothir  r ;  some  circumspect 

a  Ivertisements  in  the  papers  brought  no  result ; 
a  id,  as  a  last  resource,  Dagobert  went  desp^ 
t(  his  old  friend  the  lady  of  the  boarding-house, 
t(  ice  if  she  knew  anything  of  the  Victim.  She 
k  »cw  nothing  ;  Flasher  had  paid  for  his  board  and 
...,'  up  to  the  last  week,  and  had  left  one  or 
t'>  o  small  articles  behind  him. 

Among  these  was  a  tobacco-jar  of  no  value,  and 
^  iss  I'egges  had  placed  this  on  a  high  shelf  in 


a  dark  corner  in  her  parlour,  in  case  he  should, 
at  some  future  day,  return  for  it — which  did  not 
appear  particularly  probable.  She  pointed  it  out 
to  him,  almost  invisible  in  the  dark,  and  coated 
with  dust — for  that  high  shelf  never  got  dusted. 
Dagobert  felt  frantic  :  he  longed  unbearably  to 

his   Victim   from   his  mesmeric    state,  and 

give    him    his    own  ;    and    the   behaviour   of    his 

conscience  was  hideous.     He  invested  all  he  had 

earned,  to  accumulate,  and  stinted  himself,  living 

on  next  to  nothing.     He  made  effort  after  effort  to 

D  in  his  absence,  but  he  had  a  firm 

conviction  that  he  never  could  wake  him  until  he 

:m.     He  thought  of  throwing  himself  into  the 

Then,  one  day,  he  went  suddenly  and  changed 
the  whole  of  his  capital  into  bank-notes,  borrowing 
the  corresponding  amount  where  he  could  not 
realize  at  once.  There  were  one  hundred  an  1 
twenty-three  notes  for  ,£100  each,  and  with  these 
he  rushed  off  to  the  boarding-house.  Miss  I1 

ibert  entered  the  little  parloui, 

looked  over  his  shoulder,  put  a  music-stool  on  top 

;^ot  up  to  the  dusty  shelf,  took  the  lid  off 


the  tobacco-jar,  hurriedly  put  the  roll  of  notes 
under  the  dried-up  tobacco,  replaced  the  lid,  and 
put  the  chair  and  stool  quickly  back  into  their 
places.  Then  Miss  I'egges  c.une  down. 

"Oh,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Montgomery?" 
she  said  ;  "  you're  ill — you  look  so  wild." 

"Miss  Pegges,"  he  remarked,  "  I  'm  going  to  kill 
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myself — make  away  with  my  life — commit  suicide. 
Good  day!" 

But  she  caught  hold  of  him,  and  hung  on,  and 
forced  him  into  a  chair ;  then  she  got  a  cab,  and 
took  him  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  sent  for  a  doctor. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Dagobert  recovered 
from  a  bad  attack  of  brain  fever,  and  then  he  went 
down,  with  the  last  few  pounds  he  possessed,  to 
Margate  for  four  or  five  weeks  more,  to  try  and  get 
strong ;  then  he  came  back  to  town,  and  was  sitting 
one  day  at  his  window,  wondering  how  to  pay  the 
small  rent,  when  a  neat  tandem  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  in  rushed  a  man  with  a  great  beard  and  spec- 
tacles, and  held  out  his  hand.  Dagobert  stared  at 
him. 

"Don't  know  me?"  said  the  man.  "No,  of  course 
not— I  hope  not."  And  he  took  off  his  spectacles, 
covered  his  beard  with  his  hand,  and  put  his  eyes 
close  to  Dagobert's. 

"  Flasher  !  !  ! "  gasped  Dagobert. 

"  'Sh !  'sh  !  Not  '  Flasher'  now— it 's  dangerous 
even  yet — try  '  Blenkinsop.'  I  Ve  just  heard  you  'd 
been  ill,  and  couldn't  help  coming  to  see  you.  No- 
body else  knows  me,  mind — I  'm  Blenkinsop." 

Dagobert  sat  down  and  gasped  again.  The  mise- 
rable VICTIM  of  his  wicked  machinations  driving 
about  in  flashy  tandems!  The  SLAVE  he  held  power- 
less in  the  bonds  of  mesmerism,  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  ! ! 

Should  he  (Dagobert)  begin  by  begging  forgive- 
ness on  his  knees  ?  What  should  he  say  ? 

"  You  don't  answer  a  fellow :  you  're  offended  be- 
cause I  didn't  look  you  up  before ;  but  I  Ve  been 
out  of  town  and " 

"  But  how  about  all  these  years  ?" 

"  Oh,  that 's  a  long  story.  Let 's  see — last  time 

you  saw  me  I  was  going  to  Boulogne Why, 

by-the-way,  you  had  a  try  at  mesmerizing  me,  and 
I  do  believe  you  succeeded  so  far  as  to  send  me  off 
into  a  doze  :  you  recollect?" 

"  Recollect !  !  > "  said  Dagobert.     "  Go  on." 

"  Well,  when  I  woke  up,  you  'd  left  the  train  some- 
how :  you  might  have  said  '  Good  bye.'  I  went 
on  to  Boulogne ;  then  I  strayed  farther  afield,  and 
found  myself  in  Africa,  India — all  sorts  of  places, 
picking  up  a  living  anyhow ;  then,  some  months  ago 


I  experienced  a  yearning  to  see  England  again.  I 
was  very  much  altered,  but  no  richer,  and  I  ventured. 
Well,  one  day  as  I  was  passing,  it  struck  me  I  should 
like  to  have  a  chat  with  my  old  landlady,  Miss  Pegges, 
if  only  to  inquire  about  myself.  She  wouldn't  know 
me.  She  still  kept  an  old  tobacco-jar  of  mine,  and 
some  other  trifles,  and  I  offered  to  take  care  of  them 
for  myself  (as  an  old  friend  of  myself).  Well,  sir, 
one  day  as  I  was  emptying  that  jar  in  my  little  room 
—  I  'd  turned  under  -  gardener  for  a  time  then  —  I 
found  twelve  thousand  odd  pounds  in  bank  notes  ! 


Who  the  dooce  can  have  put  'em  there  I  Ve  no  idea. 
Miss  Pegges  hadn't,  for  I  was  honest  enough  to  ask 
her.  Sir,  I  Ve  lived  like  a  prince  for  three  months; 
driven  a  four-in-hand " 

"  Have  you  written  anything — any  comedies — 
during  this  time  ?  Have  your  ideas  ever- " 

"  No-o-o.  I  tried  a  good  many  different  things  ; 
but  I  can't  say  I  ever  tried  to  write  anything." 

"  Never  ?  Never  in  your  life  ?  "  screamed  Dago- 
bert. 

"What  is  the  matter?  No,  never  that  I  know 
of.  I  suppose  one  genius  in  a  family  is  enough  ; 
and  we  had  one  play  writer  in  ours.  My  cousin 
Tom  made  rather  a  hit  at " 

"Tom  Flasher?" 

"Yes.  He  was  making  a  bit  of  a  name  at  it, 
only  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  an 
heiress  and  retire.  That  was  just  before,  or  just 
after,  I  bolted,  I  think.  I  remember  he  got  me  a 
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berth  as  super,  or  something,  once.    Ha  !  ha !  fancy 
my  writing  a  comedy  !    Why,  I  couldn't  write " 

"And  the  money  —  the  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred — what  's  become  of  that  ?  '' 

"'  You  haven't  had  anything  strong,  have  you  ? 
Well,  I  lost  some  four,  or  five,  or  six  thou  of  it  over 
cards  ;  then  I  gave  a  goodish  lot  away  ;  as  to  the 
rest,  why,  it 's  about  all  gone  now,  so  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  return  to  the  under-gardening  line." 

"  You  horrible  villain  !     You  inf '' 

b  ?"  said  Flasher,  thinking  about  strait 
coats. 


"Oh!  all  right.  I  hare  been  taking  a  drop  or 
two.  I  'm  tipsy — quite  tipsy  !  Don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  me.  It's  all  over — all — I  mean  it's  all 
right " 

"  Don't  glare  like  that,  for  goodness  sake  ! "  said 
Flasher,  shrinking  away. 

rii;ht,  old  chap.  Come  and  have  another 
glass— bother  your  morality  and  your  grandmother ! 
Let 's  forget  our — our  losses.  Come  on  —  call  it 
brandy,  neat — tumb1. 

JAMT.S    F.    Si' 
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o 


I! 


ver  I  go 

In  all  the  wide  world,  far  over  the  sen, 
place  I  have  seen  with  the  grass  so  gre 
fhe  maidens  so  lovely,  the  boys  so  : 
crc's  one  that  I  kr.o-,v  i::  '.  )C, 

•ung  and  the  best 

r  eyes  arc  as  bright  as  h 

dlinasloc  is  the  place  for 


Ti  :re  under  a  tree  on  Kilronm  . 

Toung  K  could  be ; 

T  e  time  seemed  to  fly,  no  clo; 

Jut  our  vows  I  'in  not  telling  to  you,  d'  yc  : 
'T  vas  son^'  without  words,  like  can.1  of  i 

.ike  music  tl  tree, 

T!  at  sin^s  in  the  corn  on  a  li 
.llinabloc  . 


f.ir  in  lands  of  the  * 
in  the  storm  on  many  a  s< 
ecn  cities  old  with  shrines  all  of  ; 
The  Pope  >th  used  ' 

^ecn  mountains  stand  so  rii-hty  and  ^i 

•h  snow,-  re. il   beauty  to 
But  where'er  I  i  ileMs  of  home 

Sing,  P>.  ;  the  place  for  inc. 

.ow  I  retorn  to  win;  orn, 

Firbt  gem  of  the  <  t  llow'r  of  the  sea  ; 

DO  care,  the  maidens  arc  fair, 
And  Kitty,  t!  •ii»»g  for  me. 

Och  !   Kat--.  Kilconnel  lea, 

t  and  the  dearest  of  any  . 

the  priest  and  the  ring, 
To  give  pretty  Kitty,  the  darling,  to  me. 

(I.  D. 


REAL-ALLS  FOR  ALL   ILLS. 


1.  The  Powder  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

2.  To  be  well  rubbed  into  the  back,  both  night  and  morninsr. 

3.  Acknowledged  by  the  entire  medical  profession  of  the  United 

Kingdom  to  be  a  most  effectual  invention. 

4.  Harmless  to  dogs,  but  fatal  to  fieac. — FRANK  BUCKLAXD. 


5.  A  long-established  old  English  remedy  for  all  complaints- and 

more. 

6.  A  sure  and  certain  remedy  for  baldness  :  13  stamps. 

7.  Professor  Brown  has  the  largest  STOCK. 

8.  To  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  off. 


(BY  ONE  WHO   HAS   TRIED  'EM   BOTH.) 
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COMIC 
ANNUAL 


Mimulant  to  .v 


. 
an  extraordinary  vitality. 


A  LONDON  PASTORAL. 


IT  is  at  once  my  pleasure  and  my  misfortune  to 
be  a  resident  in  London.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, a  resident  in  London  has  a  good  deal  to  be 
proud  of.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  what  these 
conditions  are.  Under  certain  other  conditions, 
one  who  has  to  spend  the  very  much  major  part  of 
his  time  in  the  "world's  metropolis"  has  a  good 
deal  to  be  humiliated  about.  It  is  still  less  neces- 
sary to  say  what  these  conditions  are.  This  is  not 
a  homily ;  it  is  a  story,  with  the  advantage  over 
most  other  stories  that  it  happens  to  be  exactly  and 
circumstantially  true. 

Despite  those  writers  who  set  London  down  as  a 
great  heap  of  bricks  and  mortar,  a  monstrous  lump 
of  ugliness,  a  wilderness  of  buildings  without  beauty 
as  without  shape,  there  are  some  spots  in  London 
as  pleasant — maybe  as  beautiful  in  their  way — as 
any  that  can  be  found  elsewhere.  There  are  quaint 
old  shady  nooks,  in  equally  quaint  and  quiet  streets, 
where  men  may  sit  and  squeeze  their  brains  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  or  of  future  fame,  or  of  money, 
or  of  any  of  the  myriad  things  for  which  men 
do  squeeze  brains.  There  they  can  sit  and  work 
or  think,  without  being  troubled  any  more  by  the 
busy  public  than  the  busy  public  will  trouble  about 
them  and  their  work,  when  both  are  finished. 

I  live  in  a  part  of  London  which  is  as  proud  of  its 
ugliness  and  its  poverty  as  any  human  being  could  be 
who  had  nothing  else  to  be  proud  of.  In  our  parish 
there  are  two  large  prisons,  an  equally  large  work- 
house— generally  tested  to  the  utmost  limit — and  so 
many  churches,  that  it  seems  wonderful  two  clergy- 
men should  lately  have  had  a  regular  stand-up  fight 
as  to  the  possession  of  one  of  them.  Besides  the 
places  I  have  named,  there  is  a  majestic- looking 
Sessions  House,  as  well  as  a  commodious  police 
station,  which  contains  a  Magistrate's  Court.  So, 
you  see,  if  we  are  not  very  rich,  we  possess  a  good 
deal  of  what  goes  to  make  life  happy. 

The  street  in  which  I  live  is  on  an  equality  with 
its  surroundings.  It  is  humble  enough,  in  all  con- 


science, and  yet  it  possesses  a  certain  air  of  import- 
ance which  many  have  tried  to  account  for,  and  all 
with  one  result— that  of  absolute  failure.  Some 
think  it  is  because  a  hill  is  always  imposing,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  tree  and  a  bit — you  couldn't 
by  any  means  make  it  more — at  the  top.  Others 
think  it  is  because  the  collector  of  taxes  lives  there. 
Still  others  fancy  it  is  because  of  the  beautiful 
crimson  pillar-box  which  stands  at  the  corner,  and 
affect  to  perfectly  ignore  the  splendid  public  which 
stands  opposite  and  yet  is  in  the  same  street.  But 
as  I  have  never  once  seen  anyone  post  a  letter  in 
the  pillar-box — though  I  have  watched  long  and 
anxiously — and  I  have  seen  people  pass  into  the 
public,  I  fancy  the  latter  has  it  in  point  of  ad- 
vantage. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  then,  the  street  is 
undoubtedly  a  superior  street,  and^is  just  as  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  a  superior  builder.  An 
original  builder,  also.  Every  now  and  again  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  wrong  calculation,  and  found 
himself  suddenly  with  room  for  a  house  and  a  half. 
Anyhow,  every  now  and  again  one  comes  upon  bits 
which  have  been  filled  in  with  an  extra  couple  of 
rooms  ;  and  then  he  has  gone  on  again.  To  make 
up  for  this  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  one  place  there 
is  a  street  door,  and  no  house  attached  to  it.  This 
is  not  a  joke,  but  an  absolute  architectural  fact.  That 
it  is  so  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  the  purposes  of  my 
story,  especially  as  what  I  have  to  say  refers  to  one 
of  the  houses  and  a  half. 

Opposite  the  window  where  I  sometimes  sit,  and 
pretending  to  be  at  work,  watch  the  human  tide 
roll  by,  there  is  what  was  doubtless  originally  in- 
tended as  the  "  area  "  of  a  house.  But  fate  willed 
otherwise,  and  though  the  railings  are  there,  a  little 
patch  of  grass  is  all  that  is  now  to  be  found  inside. 
About  ten  feet  by  four,  with  bare  and  ragged  por- 
tions in  even  this  small  measurement,  it  cannot  be 
considered  much  of  an  attraction  to  our  street.  It 
is  mostly  used  as  a  rendezvous  for  harmful  un- 
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necessary  cats  at  night,  as  a  depository  of  milk 
and  beer-cans  by  day. 

Not  long  ago,  when  the  weather  was  at  its  hottest, 
and  I  was  indulging  in  a  day-dream,  partly  remi- 
niscent, partly  anticipatory  of  country  trips  and 
continental  tours,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  childish  voices.  And  opposite  my  window 
were  half  a  dozen  youngsters,  whose  ages  may  have 
ranged  from  ten  years  to  two.  Dirty,  uncared-for, 
probably  half  fed,  and  positively  less  than  half  clad, 
they  had  evidently  wandered  from  some  Cow  Cross 
court  or  alley,  and  were  straggling  along  in  hope  of 
hitting  upon  the  right  path  homo  I  \  girl 

headed  the  procession,  clad  in  a  full-grown  bonnet 
and  shawl  a  .:itlc  else;   and  a  boy  of  the 

ten  Icrcst  years  toiled  hopelessly  in  t!.  D  old 

sh(  e  on  one  foot,  a  still  older  boot  in  one  hand, 
int  rval  between  van  and  rear-guard  .e  up 

by  :ostumes  mainly  consisting  of  rags  and  dirt. 

am  very  fond  of  gazing  upon  children.     I  like 
to   icar  them  talk,  and  find  the/  :i  notions 

an  1  simple  ideas  of  this  life  and  all  that  is  to  come 
of  it  extremely  d 

di  citing  were  it  not  at  times  cxqu:  :ifuL 

\\  10  that  has  long  outliv 

ovidence  to  little  ch 

th  ir  heritage  of  original  sin,  can  listen  to  t:. 
of  children  without  admitting  to  hin. 
h     may  do  to  others,  that   he  b 
%\    ich  can  never  be  :  the 

n<  ,'elty  of  new- Hedged  worldly  wisdom  has  worn 
it  ilf  out,  or  he  has  sufficient   sense  to  sec 

I"   nowledgc  of  li:  ; tit- 

le or  not,  is  the  most  deaily  purchased  possession 
nkind  can  boast. 
:icd  children  arc  an  abomination— with 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  tastes  and  respect  for 
i  feelings  of  others  — an  abomination  to  mo.     1 
ve  found  people  who  believe  in  them;  deli,;' 
rtnts  who  trot  out  their  juvenile  antic  i 
rr  ake  them  go  through  their  round  of  monkey  tricks 
o:  rattle  off  their  parrot- like  performances  in  \\ 
tic  sai:  ..it   the   proprietor  of  the  Happy 

1  imily,  or  the  great  itinerant  Dueller  of  ( 
L  rds,  introduces  and  directs  his  show.    And  if  these 
ci.thusiastic  progenitors  of  the  weird  and  wondrous 


don't  send  round  the  money-box,  they  expect,  what 
should  be  much  more  valuable  than  unreckoncd 
pence,  unstinted  praise. 

But  these  poor  unfortunate  little  urchins  who  so 
suddenly  attracted  my  gaze  possessed  neither  the 
guilelessness  of  the  dove  nor  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent.     They  were  as  ignorant  as  the  most  child- 
like of  children  could  be  in  some  ways,  and  their 
poverty  and   hunger,  and  maybe  their  too -often 
absolute  want,  sharpened  them,  and  made  them 
unnaturally  artful  in  others.     They  regarded  a  po- 
their  natural  enemy,  and  knew  the  exact 
:ices  of  the  buildings,  with  their  relative  and 
.ich  stand  in  Coldbath  Fields, 
Coppice  Row,  Clerkenwell  tlreen,  and  Corporation 

.ew  the  exact  amount  of  over- 
due on  half  a  quartern  of  bread,  and  the  exact  nick 
on  the  paternal  I  by  half  a  quartern  of 

the  other  kind.    To  them  the  mystery  of  the  polony 
i   it  may  be  to  even  the 
ordinarily  initiated  dweller  in  crooked  \ 

.it  all,  and  th:  devious  ways  of  the  secret 
•s  of  the  slums,  which  have  bothered  1- 

.ill    time.  ;ed    by  the 

0,  I  hit  that  cleverness  in  one 
walk  in  life  is  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
know!  omc  other,  is  notorious,  and,  not 

content  with  its  present  notoriety,  will  insist  in  ob- 
truding itself  on  this  small  narrative,  and  by  mean  . 
of  these  small  children,  who  all  this  time  have  not 

managed  i  '.  my  open  window. 

Suddenly  the  them    stopped,  and   ;ij>- 

1  with  wonder.     The  others  gradu- 
ally  gathered   round,  and   they,  too,  were  visibly 
1,  more,  though,  by  what  was  going  on  in 
i.iriers  mind,  than  from   anything  they 
>hc  stooped  down,  and  putting 
her  hand  :he  railings  of  the   enclosure, 

pulled  out   half  a  do/.en   blades  of  grass  and   held 

;p  in  Uiuniph. 

"  Ti.  1,  "  if  it  ain't  grass  !  same 

as  I  seed  in  the  country  last  year,  when  we  'ad  the 
school  treat."     And  while  she  examined  them  criti- 
cally, the  others  pressed  round  the  railings  and 
upon  the  wretcl.    i  I'ara 

disc  and  they  so  many  unprovided  1 
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Inside  the  gate,  which  opens  on  the  doorstep,  was 
a  gap  in  the  railings,  and  slowly  and  wistfully  the 
young  gentleman  with  one  shoe  on  made  his  way 
towards  it,  and  was  soon  stretched  at  his  ease.  The 
temptation  was  too  much  for  Manner  Marier.  In 
a  minute  the  space,  erst  so  desolate,  was  packed 
with  happy,  half-starved  children. 

"Is  this  the  country,  Hanner  Marier?" 

Don't  laugh,  reader.  Absurd  as  the  question 
seems,  I  know  I  didn't.  There  is  something  so 
indescribably  sad  about  its  being  asked  in  all 
innocence  by  a  child  who  had  heard  the  word  re- 
peatedly, but  couldn't  realize  the  meaning,  that — 
well,  that  for  a  moment  I  felt  almost  contented 
with  my  own  lot. 

"This  the  country!"  said  Hanner,  with  an  air 
not  entirely  of  disdain,  for  even  to  her  the  place 
seemed  sacred,  but  with  authority,  as  she  proceeded 
to  bite  her  pieces  of  grass  to  test  their  genuineness. 
"  This  the  country  ?  Oh,  no  !  the  country's  a  good 
deal  bigger  nor  this." 

All  the  other  children  were  now  actively  engaged 
in  chewing  blades  of  grass  with  an  evident  relish. 
Perhaps  chewing  anything  was  to  them  a  luxury. 

"  Tell  us  all  about  the  country,  Hanner  Marier," 
said  a  little  girl  not  much  the  authority's  junior, 
who,  however,  lacked  the  vast  experience  which  in 
this  world  so  often  stands  instead  of  age.  "  Tell 
us  all  about  it  again.  It'll  seem  so  nice  just 
here." 

"  Oh,  do,  please,  Hanner  !"  from  all  the  others. 

"Well,"  said  Hanner,  with  a  flush  of  dignity 
suffusing  her  dirty  face,  "  't  ain't  like  this,  'cos  there 


ain't  no  'ay  'ere.     We  set  in  the  ;ay  an'  'ad  milk  an' 
buns " 

Poor  children  !  their  faces  were  now  indeed  a 
study. 

"  An'  buns,  an'  bread  an'  jam,  an'  songs.  An'  we 
went  all  the  way  in  wans,  an'  on  the  road  we  'ad 
buns.  An'  a  bun  each  when]  we  got  'ome.  An' 
milk." 

Hanner  Marier  did  not  possess  the  power  of  a 
"picturesque  describer."  The  flesh-pots  of  the 
Egyptian  country  in  which  she  had  had  her  ex- 
perience were  too  much  for  the  recollection  of  its 
rustic  scenes,  and  though  she  tried  once  again,  her 
fancy  got  no  further  than  buns  and  milk.  And  as  I 
gazed  upon  her  audience,  there  was  a  mechanical 
movement  of  their  little  hungry  mouths,  which  meant 
buns  and  milk  as  well. 

"  Do  children,  when  they  die,  go  into  the  country, 
Hanner?" 

So  wistful,  and,  oh !  so  sad ;  so  pinched,  so  worn 
the  little  face ;  that  I  turned  from  the  window,  but 
was  suddenly  recalled  by  a  hubbub  and  a  scuffling. 

The  intrusion  had  been  detected.  What  right 
had  these  Cow  Cross  waifs  in  the  plot  of  ground 
sacred  to  cats  and  cans  ?  The  old  lady  who  lodges 
in  the  parlour  was  shocked  and  disgusted.  And  so 
she  wielded  the  cane  she  generally  kept  for  her 
cats  with  more  than  usual  vigour  and  alacrity. 

And  the  last  I  saw  of  this  episode  of  London  life 
was  little  Johnny  Wilkins,  aged  two,  crying  at  the 
'   corner  of  the  street  for  the  boot  he  had  left  in  the 
I   railings,  and  was  afraid  to  go  back  for. 

JOSEPH  MANTON. 


WIMBLE      DONE. 


iluablc 
nsults  a  w. 

now  ! 
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i. 

HER  real  surname  was  Sanders  ;  at  least, 
she  said  so  herself,  and  she  ought  to  have 
known.  But  in  time  Sanders  became  by  corruption, 
and  the  systematic  mispronunciation  in  which  the 
facetious  and  the  scornful  find  pleasure,  Cinders — 
and,  eventually,  Cinderella.  She  had  been  chris- 
tened Eliza  ;  she  was  commonly  called  Lizer,  and 
she  answered  to  that  name — when  she  thought 
proper.  Sometimes  she  held  it  convenient  to  affect 
not  to  hear.  For  whenever  she  was  called  it  was 
because  somebody  or  other  wanted  her  to  do  or  to 
suffer  something.  So  she  dreaded  a  call  as  much 
as  any  shareholder  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Not  that  she  held  any  shares,  beyond  her  natural 
portions  of  trouble  and  misfortune  —  the  shocks 
which  flesh  is  heir  to — not  to  be  disposed  of  effec- 
tually in  any  market  or  at  any  price.  She  was  what 
is  understood  by  a  General  Servant.  She  could 
not  afford  to  be  particular. 

It  was  agreed  that  Lizer  Sanders  was  a  fine  young 
woman — by  which  was  signified  not  so  much  beauty 
and  elegance,  as  bulk,  vigour,  robustness,  muscu- 
larity. She  was  as  tall  as  a  grenadier.  She  was 
as  strong  as  a  horse.  She  owned  the  arms  of  a 
pavior.  She  was  three  feet  and  a  half  round  the 
waist  without  tight  lacing.  She  weighed  thirteen 
stone  without  her  shoes  and  stockings.  The  cir- 
cumference of  her  upper  arm  and  of  her  lower 
limbs  was  said  to  be  very  considerable.  Her  eyes 
were  as  black  as  coals  ;  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as 
beetroot.  She  wore  her  hair  unbrushed,  uncombed, 
and  unpomatumed ;  a  dense,  dark,  fuzzy  turban. 
Her  face  was  of  a  large  full  moon  pattern — round 
as  a  shield — its  surface  dimmed  by  streaky  clouds 
of  coal-dust,  soot,  and  grime  of  various  sorts.  For 
she  had  a  way  of  rubbing  her  face  with  her  hands, 
which  were  never  clean — which  were  quite  tar- 
brushes, in  fact,  relative  to  daubing  blackness 
about,  and  touching  nothing  they  did  not  soil. 
Her  elbows  were  red. 

But  her  stature,  and  her  sturdiness,  and  her  soli- 


dity notwithstanding,  Lizer  Sanders  was  a  placable 
creature,  amiable,  gentle,  timid.  With  a  black 
beetle  she  knew  what  to  do,  and  nature  had  pro- 
vided her  with  very  sufficient  means  of  demolishing 
that  dreaded  insect ;  in  truth,  she  came  down  very 
heavily  upon  the  beetles — there  was  quite  a  stam- 
pede among  them  at  the  mere  thought  of  her 
footfall  about  the  kitchen.  But  a  little  mouse  had 
great  terrors  for  her.  At  sight  of  such  an  object 
she  would  start,  she  would  duck,  she  would  dive, 
she  would  scream  shrilly,  she  would  wave  her  lusty 
arms  aloft,  she  would  jump  high  in  the  air,  she 
would  busy  herself  in  wrapping  her  skirts  round 
her  substantial  ankles — she  would  do  anything  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  mouse.  She  would  far 
sooner  have  encountered  a  burglar.  She  would 
have  disposed  of  him  in  quick  time.  He  would 
have  retired  from  the  meeting  much  depressed, 
probably,  in  mind,  and  injured  and  worsted  both 
in  form  and  feature.  But  a  mouse  ! — There  was 
a  creepy-crawliness  about  a  mouse,  which,  as  she 
frankly  admitted,  she  could  not  abide.  No,  any- 
thing but  a  mouse.  Achilles  was  mortal  in  the  heel. 
Lizer,  in  common  with  many  of  her  sex,  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  in  the  region  of  the  ankles.  And 
she  felt  that  there  of  a  certainty  would  be  the 
attack  of  her  enemy  the  mouse.  Moreover,  she  was 
superstitious.  She  believed  in  ghosts,  and  appari- 
tions, and  disagreeable  things  of  that  kind.  She 
did  not  at  all  like  being  left  alone  in  the  dark ; 
and  going  upstairs  at  night,  she  had  a  lively  horror 
of  grisly  unseen  hands  being  thrust  through  the 
balusters  to  catch  at  her  legs  or  the  hem  of  her 
garments.  She  was  apt  to  scream,  indeed,  upon 
very  light  provocation.  She  was  nervous,  sus- 
ceptible, hysterical — in  short,  a  woman. 

II. 

LIZER  SANDERS  served  the  Chinnups.  In  her 
own  phrase,  "  she  did  for  them." 

Mr.  Chinnup  was  a  widower.  He  had  formerly 
been  connected  with  what  he  called  commerce, 
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and  other  people  described  as  trade.  It  is  believed 
that  many  years  of  Chinnup's  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  oil  and  Italian  warehouse  line  of  business. 
Chinnup's  Patent  Mixed  Pickles  had  certainly,  at 
one  time,  been  an  admired  accompaniment  of  the 
cold  meats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  He  had 
retired  into  private  life  with  that  vague  amount  of 
profit  commonly  known  as  "  a  pretty  penny." 

It  was  generally  said  of  Chinnup  that  he  sprang 
from   nothing,  which  was,  of  course,  a    figure   of 
speech.     He  entered  the  world  in  the  usual 
and  tl;  about 

:entagc,  his  birth,  or  his  bringing  up.     He 
the  customary  period  of  apprenticeship,  and 
learnt  ill  the  arts  of  his  calling,  from  sweeping  out 
the  sh<  'p  to  adulterating  its  wares. 

But.  if  he  had  made  money,  he  did  not  care  to 
part  v  ith  it.     Perhaps  because   he   had  mi 
He  w  5  reported  to  be  a  r.  .id  of 

him,  1     was  that  mean  she  quite  wonder 
the  c:  J.       He   gave    her  .He 

allows  I  no  extras.  He  kept  but  one  servant.  If 
she  w  ntcd  tea  and  sugar,  that  was  her  look  out; 
he  di(  not  find  it  for  her.  The  wa  done 

at  ho:  e.     It  was  really  a  hard  place,  accord. 

>erience  of  L: 

Mr    Chinnup  was  the  father  of  two  dau/ 
whose  names  were  Dorim: 

had  i.  t  been  kind  to  these  ladies,  e  had 

dealt    .-ith  then, 
plain,  ind  now  they  • 

:'.  ir  of  form,  bon  ,  unsymm 

of  fer  urc.     They   were   freckled,   they   we: 
hairci    they  were  purple-n  voices 

set  se  sitive  ears  wincing  and  nerves  shuddering,  as 
when  .  pencil  i  scraped  against  a  slate. 

They   -vcre  acid  of  speech   and   short   of  te 

airly  describe  :  r-cructs." 

Do:  inda  and   Clorinda  gave    ti.  airs  ; 

grace    they  could  not  even  lend  themselves,  much 

as  tht  ,-  needed  them.  The  world  deemed  them  old 

maid-  ;  but  they  did  not  share  that  opinion— they 

did   r.  >t   sec  themselves   as   the  world  saw  them. 

They   believed   that  they  were   still   young  ;  they 

vcn  so  wildly  credulous  as  to  consider  thcm- 

bcautiful.     Matrimony  was  yet  in  their  eyes 


a  possibility  for  them,  and  they  surveyed  mankind 
in  rather  an  ogling  way,  looking  hopefully  for  their 
future  husbands.     Mankind,  not   seeing  wives   in 
them  at  any  price,  remembered  important  er 
mcnts  and  hurried  from  the  spot. 

They  were  prone  to  insinuate,  however,  that 
might  have  been  married  over  and  over  again ;  and 
this  was  so  far  true,  that  had  Mr.  Chinnup  been 
prepared  to  make  enormous  settlements  —  to 
endow  his  daughters  with  vast  possessions— men 
might  possibly  have  been  found  meek  and  weak 
and  needy  enough  to  1  la  and 

Dorinda  to  the  altar.  But  Chinnup  plainly  an- 
nounced that  during  his  lifetime  his  children 
would  have  nothing  at  all  ;  at  his  death  they  would 
take  their  chance  ;  he  allowed  it  to  be  understood 
that  t:  would  be  really  a  good  one— they 

would  enjoy  whatever  he  left  behind  him.    There- 
upon speculative    persons  eyed  Chinnup      a  bald, 
florid  man,  of  full   habit,  subject   to  asthma,  and 
;-•    to  gout  ;n prudent   as  to 

'i ••  did    not  pro- 
mise to  be  Ion  worth 
thinking  about  ;    but  when  th                     to  look  at 
ips,  the  conclusion  was  irresistible 
no  — it  couldn't  be  clone,  it  really  couldn't. 
So  1                                                          yet  unprovided 
still  hoped  on,  ho.'. 

lit    and    fragrant,  no 

doubt,  but    it  v  tain  lime  ; 

though  it  may  be  ever  so  well  corked,  and  stored 

.  it  eventually  cloud 
turns  sour. 

•-;  ,ed  it  with  more  force  than  grace 
:is  and 

WUS   L 


Tin.  Chinnups  lived  in  Park  Village,  in  a  neat. 
trim,  rather  cramped  little  house,  h  ;i  by  a 

ty  on   one  sid  1   on    the  other. 

Ranunculus   Lodge, 

:-like  tendency  to  green  mouldiness,  and  smelt 
damp  and  close  ;  gras  uriously  in 

:-.k  kitchen,  and  rats  ;;.unbulled   fretly  behind 
the  wainscots.    But  it  was,  without  doul  '. 
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and  picturesque  dwelling-house  —  and,  especially, 
compact.  Indeed,  the  rooms  seemed  to  be  all  so 
close  together  that  when  Chinnup  snored  at  night, 
as  he  did  habitually,  the  sounds  were  plainly  audible 
all  over  the  house  from  attics  to  cellars,  and  the 
building  seemed  to  vibrate  almost  to  its  foundations. 

It  was  a  hard  place — so  Cinders  testified.  The 
Miss  Chinnups  were  always  "a-'untingand  a-driving 
of  her."  They  did  not  spare  her.  Their  cries  of 

Lizer  ! "  were  unceasing.  They  seemed  to  give 
her  all  the  trouble  they  could.  They  were  always 
at  and  after  her— scolding,  nagging,  abusing,  wor- 
rying, tormenting.  They  would  have  struck  her  if 
they  dared ;  but  the  sight  of  her  sturdy  arms  was 
a  very  deterring  influence.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  pricking  her  all  over,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sharpest  of  words.  Her  duties  were  severe  and 
multifarious.  She  was  required  to  dress  hair,  to 
help  adorn  her  mistresses,  and  to  clean  the  grates ; 
to  make  both  beds  and  puddings  ;  to  blacken  the 
boots,  and  to  whiten  the  steps.  She  was  expected 
to  rise  very  early,  yet  she  was  not  allowed  to  retire 
to  rest  until  very  late.  She  had  to  sit  up  for  her 
mistresses — the  young  ladies,  they  liked  to  be  called 
— to  make  tea  for  them  when  they  returned  from 
the  theatre,  and  to  help  them  undress. 

Why  did  she  stay  with  the  Chinnups  ?  Why  did 
she  not  give  warning,  and  seek  a  new  situation? 
She  could  not  but  "  better  herself,"  as  she  termed 
it,  by  departing.  Well,  over  and  over  again,  it  was 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  say  that  she  could  and 
.would  stand  it  no  longer.  One  thought  restrained 
her.  She  had  a  lover,  a  lance-corporal  in  the  Horse 
Guards  Blue.  Now  the  cavalry  barracks  in  Albany 
Street  are  but  a  stone's  throw  from  Park  Village. 
On  the  whole,  Cinders  thought  it  best  to  remain 
an  inmate  of  Ranunculus  Lodge,  near  her  lover. 

He  was  a  splendid  creature  for  bone,  muscle,  and 
mustachios.  His  symmetry  was  seen  to  perfection 
in  his  tight-fitting  blue  uniform  —  his  shell  jacket 
and  continuations — red  cuffed,  red  collared,  and  red 
striped.  Cinders  admired  him  exceedingly.  No 
music  was  so  sweet  to  her  ears  as  the  jingle  of  his 
spurs  as  he  strode  along,  the  crash  of  his  iron  heels 
upon  the  pavement.  No  spectacle  was  so  gloriously 
gratifying  to  her  eyes  as  the  corporal  in  his  most 


imposing  attitude — firmly  planted  on  the  ground, 
his  head  erect,  his  broad  chest  projecting  in  a  noble 
bulge  :  with  one  leather-gloved  hand  he  toyed  with 
his  auburn  moustache  ;  with  the  other,  armed  with 
a  halfpenny  cane,  he  thrashed  vigorously  his  superb 
calves. 

He  was  called  Enry  Arris.  Presumably  a  letter 
H  or  two  originally  connected  with  his  name  had 
departed,  owing  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  in 
London,  and  long  service  as  a  member  of  the 
'Ousehold  Troops. 

Cinders  and  Arris  looked  forward  to  being  mar- 
ried some  day.  At  present  they  felt  that  a  certain 
imprudence  would  characterize  their  union.  Lizer, 
it  is  true,  had  saved  a  few  shillings — a  very  few ; 
but  Enry  had  not  been  able  to  put  by  a  half- 
penny. The  nation  does  not  expect  frugality  of  its 
soldiers.  It  rewards  them  with  very  little  pay,  and 
does  not  provide  their  uniforms  with  pockets.  Our 
warriors,  indeed,  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose 
of  their  handkerchiefs. 

IV. 

LIZER  was  'wont  to  state  that  she  was  no 
"  scholard."  With  characteristic  modesty  she  un- 
dervalued her  accomplishments.  She  could  read 
— with  much  lowering  of  her  brows,  moving  of  her 
lips,  and  hard  staring  at  the  long  words,  as  though 
to  coerce  them  into  explanation  of  their  significance; 
and  she  could  write,  slowly,  in  a  very  large  print- 
like  hand,  provided  her  tongue  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ject itself,  and  to  follow  freely  the  movements  of  her 
pen.  Her  library  consisted  simply  of  a  child's  primer 
or  first  spelling-book,  a  work  purporting  to  interpret 
dreams  and  to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the 
first  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  an  odd  volume  of 
fairy  tales,  originally  related  by  Mother  Goose. 

Lizer  was  a  West-country  woman.  She  had  en- 
tered upon  service  in  London  at  an  early  period  of 
her  life,  but  she  had  never  forgotten  her  first  lessons 
as  a  child.  She  had  been  taught  much  fond  rural 
belief  in  fairy  circles  and  magic  rings,  in  brownies, 
pixies,  pucks,  good  people,  and  other  elfin  creatures. 
A  London  child  knows  all  about  these  eccentric 
beings  from  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  and  knows 
too  that  after  all  they  are  but  very  human  little 
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boys  and  girls,  earning  modest  wages  by  appearing 
nightly  in  strange  costumes  of  tinsel,  rags  and  tags, 
and  velvet  gowns.  It  was  different  with  Cinders. 
At  the  thought  of  a  fairy  she  held  her  breath  ;  the 
idea  of  a  gnome  set  her  trembling ;  at  the  mere 
mention  of  a  goblin  she  turned,  as  she  avowed, 
goose-flesh  all  over,  and  emitted  long  screams  at 
short  inter. 

Sitt;  Jit  alone  in  her  kitchen,  she 

prone  to  people  it  with  shadows.  Solitude  fed  her 
superstition  ;  fear  stimulated  her  imagination. 


THF.    Chinnups,   father   and    daughters,  in   the 
raiment  appropriate  •  I  in  a 

four-wheeled  cab.     Their  faces   shone   as  though 
they  1  ad  been  varnished,  so  liberal! 
soap  !  'Cen  applied  to  them.     Chinnup's  cars,  crim- 
son f  om  the  rasping  influence  of  t  brush 
with     hich  his  side  wisps  of  hair  hail  1. 
into  i  >ints,  glowed  above  a  white  collar  and 
of  ca  i board  si 
green  ^au/>                  with  dock 
nettle     twined  among    their    red  >okcd 
some  ow  rather  more  vegetable  than  hu 
altog-   her  ti                                                           dly  of 
•y  and  gala  charac 

Th  ir   parting   words   bade  -it    up   for 

them    ready  to  prep 

retun       Chinnup  preferred  brandy  and  water  hot. 
His  t  lughters  were  I,  to  fortify  and 

flavo  oursc  to  his  bottle. 

Th«  cab  drove  left  alone. 

Insti:  :tively  she  abandoned  her  kit 
about  the  house,  to  look  at  herself  in  tl 
room    mirror — for  sh' 

— to      .  it   herself  in   easier  chairs    than    sh 
accu     >mcd  to,  and  even  to  recline  upon  th 
just  t     ascertain  what  the  sensation  was  like.     She 
pried    icrc  and  loitered  there— she  was  mistress  of 
the  hr  jsc  for  the  tin  .  arious 

cupbo  trd  doors,  and  searched  sundry  drawci 
had  \>:cn  left  unlock  ;  on  Miss  Clor- 

inda's  Sunday  bonn  'i  new 

cross-«vcr.     'Ihus  accoutred,  she  executed  some- 
thing "fa  fancy  dance  in  front  of  t  -lass. 


Then  she  thought  she  heard  some  one  at  the  street 
door,  and  she  hurried  downstairs.  It  was  only  a 
runaway  ring,  however. 

Alter  that  she  remained  in  the  kitchen,  rather 
dull  and  depressed.  For  a  moment  she  was  cheered 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  call  in  the  neighbouring 
barracks— dear  to  her  on  account  of  Enry  A 
but  she  soon  relapsed  into  despondency.  She  tried 
to  darn  her  stockings,  but,  pricking  her  tinkers 
awkwardly,  she  put  from  her  her  work.  She  took 
from  t:  r  her  small  collection  of  books,  and 

brooded  over  them. 

It   l  ilent,  save  for  the  ticking  of  the 

Dutch  clock  in  the  corner,  the  strange  groaning 

cracking   noises   proceeding  every  now  and    then 

from  the  kitchen  grate,  the  silvery  whispering  sounds 

of  falling  ashes,  and  the  choking  cr  ies  and  bubbling 

gurglings  of  the  water  coming  into  the 

;n. 

msistcd  of  the  remains  of  a  hand 

of  pork— a  cold  and    mangled,  unwholesome,  and 

clone-look  .;ent      the  heel  of  a  Dutch 

cucumber  she  had    purchased  out 

r  own  resources  for  her  private  and  personal 

.  a  pint  of  table  ale,  so  called,  it  is 

markable  flatness     . 

;>-.    Then  she  drew  her  chair  to  the 

•IK!  arms  across 

;Iy  into  the 

,  of  the  dull  red  fire  burning  somnolently  in 

VI. 

Chinnups  had  gone  to^i  ball  at  the  Mansion 
House. 

.is  it   the  Mansion   House?     A  < 
>s  oppressed  and  obscured  the  mind  of  Cin- 
No,  not  the  Mansion  House.     And  sh 
not  Cinders  now,  nor  Lizcr,  but  Cinderella.      Not 
the  old  original  Cindcicll  ,  hut  Cinderella 

•cond.      Yes,  that  v.  me. 

And  Chinnup  was  a  Baron,  the   Baron  Chinnup, 
and    ! 

aighters.     They  were  no  longer 
described  as  ti  iiinnups. 

Mansion  House,  Ranunculus  Lo 
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Village,  the  Albany  Street  barracks,  nay,  the  great 
metropolis  itself,  all  had  departed.  Cinderella  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Ignota,  one  of  the  Imaginary  Isles 
in  the  Unspecific  Ocean.  She  was  a  subject  of 
Imbecile  the  99th,  an  absolute  monarch  of  right 
royal  descent,  whose  sway  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  great  Abnormal  Archipelago,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Tartaric  Zone. 

In  truth,  he  came  of  a  very  old  stock.  The 
family  tree  of  the  Imbeciles  was  very  deep  rooted, 
and  so  wide-spreading  as  quite  to  overshadow  the 
land.  Every  now  and  then  it  had  put  forth  a  royal 
branch ;  but  members  of  the  family  were  to  be  found 
everywhere,  in  all  kinds  of  stations  and  employ- 
ments, vainly  endeavouring  to  discharge  duties  for 
which  they  were  wholly  and  manifestly  incompetent, 
and  yet  somehow  thriving  greatly,  much  respected 
by  their  numerous  kindred  and  acquaintance. 

His  subjects  accounted  Imbecile  the  99th  a  good 
King.  They  admitted  he  was  not  clever ;  but  they 
rather  preferred  him  on  that  account.  Had  he 
been  clever  he  might  have  invented  new  ways  of 
taxing  and  torturing  them.  As  it  was,  though  he 
liked  his  own  way,  and,  indeed,  plenty  of  it,  he  did 
not  interfere  much  with  other  people,  and,  generally, 
he  let  things  take  their  course.  Perhaps,  in  this 
respect,  he  showed  more  wisdom  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  him.  Indeed,  it  was  commonly 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he 
looked  ;  which  was  a  good  deal  to  say  of  King 
Imbecile  the  99th. 

VII. 

CINDERELLA  started.     What  was  the  matter  ? 

The  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Invisible 
ringers  had  turned  up  the  gas  to  the  fullest  extent. 
A  card  lay  upon  the  table.  Cinderella  was  invited 
to  a  state  ball  at  the  palace.  "  King  Imbecile  the 
99th  requests  the  favour,"  &c.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  it. 

An  elegant  dress  was  spread  out  over  three  of 
the  kitchen  chairs.  Cinderella  clapped  her  hands. 
It  was  really  lovely.  It  was  all  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  fashion  could  possibly 
desire.  It  was  an  ivory-coloured  satin,  with  an  en 
cceur  bodice  Q{  feuille  de  rose  faille,  satin  cascades, 


a  box-plaited  train,  fronce  in  front,  coulisse  at  the 
sides,  and  plisse  behind,  with  garlands  of  shaded 
violets,  diamond-shaped  puffings  piped  with  bouil- 
lonne,  and  adorned  with  Marguerite  edgings  to  the 
skirt,  &c.,  &c.  It  was  perfect  in  its  way,  but  it 
could  not  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  intelligent 
description. 

The  old  clock  ticked  articulately,  "  Make  haste, 
make  haste — be  in  time,  be  in  time." 

Cinderella  had  never  dressed  so  quickly  in  all 
her  life.  No  doubt  she  was  helped  by  fairy  agency. 
A  hansom  cab  stood  at  the  door — a  wonderful  cab 
— made  entirely  of  red  sealing-wax,  gingerbread, 
perforated  card,  and  Irish  diamonds,  tied  together 
with  pink  satin  ribbons.  It  was  driven  by  a  man 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  beadle  of  the 
Burlington  Arcade.  His  half-brother,  possibly. 

In  a  moment  Cinderella  was  being  whirled  away 
to  the  palace. 

The  way  was  lined  by  the  Horse  Guards  Blue. 
They  presented  arms  as  she  passed.  In  vain  she 
searched  the  ranks  for  the  glorious  profile  of  her 
Enry. 

The  King  received  her  in  the  portico  of  the 
palace.  "A  little  late,"  he  said,  "but  lovely  woman 
is  privileged."  He  smiled  upon  her  rather  fatu- 
ously, and  kissed  her  gloved  hand  :  beneath  the 
kid  it  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  clean  as  could 
have  been  wished.  He  was  a  little  pale-faced  man, 
with  pink  eyelids  and  very  slender  legs.  He  led 
her  out  to  dance. 

She  was  not  clear  what  tune  was  being  played. 
The  fact  is,  that  waltz,  galop,  saraband,  gavotte, 
were  all  alike  to  Cinderella.  She  only  knew  that 
the  musical  conductor  was  waving  his  arms  wildly 
over  an  enormous  orchestra,  beating  noisily  with 
his  baton  upon  his  desk. 

She  could  not  dance,  nor  could  the  King ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  lemonade  he  had  taken 
had  got  into  his  head.  But  they  bumped  and 
thumped  and  jumped  about — they  slid  this  way  and 
that — they  execute^  various  steps — they  pointed 
their  toes — they  ra^>ed  their  heels — they  turned 
their  feet,  now  in,  now  out— and  they  trod  upon  the 
toes  of  the  other  dancers,  and^came  into  violent 
collision  with  them,  and  injured  them  considerably. 
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It  was  all  very  well  to  call  it  a  Mazurka,  it  was  much 
more  like  skittles.  But  Cinderella  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  for  she  saw  that  Clorinda,  dancing  with  a 
County  Court  Judge,  had  been  hurled  into  a  corner 
of  the  ball-room,  her  green  dress  hanging  in  strips 
about  her,  and  she  perceived  that  a  like  fate  had  be- 
fallen Dorinda  and  her  partner,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man wearing  a  deputy-lieutenant's  uniform 
Chinnup— Cinderella  and  the  King  suddenly  took 
him  as  he  was  refreshing  himself  at  the  drinking-bar 
in  the  corner  of  the  ball-room.  The  tumbler  of  port 
wine  negus  he  was  lifting  to  his  lips  was  poured 
over  his  shirt-front. 

The  King  was  delighted,     i  I  that  he 

had  never  before  encountered  so  admirable  a  part- 
ner     But  at  last  he  sank  back  exhausted  into  the 
am  s  of  one  of  his  Yice-Chanccllors.    He  was  pant- 
gasping,  choking  ;  he  found  only  just  sutV; 
bre  ith  to  murmur,  "  Monstrous  fine  \\ 
sa\     anythii  ^r.     Superb   Q 

1  be  mine.     I  '11  marry  her  to-morrow  : 
wo  't,  surely,"  said  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
sai     th< 

the  K 

icanwl..  ccd   on.      For  some 

as  unconscious  of  the  loss  of  her 
ner— he  was  so  slight  and  light — there  was 
i.itlc  of  1.  :i   she  stopped. 

An   awful   feeling   came  over  her  —  an  api 
scr  e  of  discovery,  of  exposure. 

J  i  the  hurry  of  dressing  she  had  forgotten  about 
hei  boots!    She  had  come  av.  :    old  pru- 

is  —  patched,   tor; 
h  down  at  heel     and  in  the  impetuosity  o: 

Icing  one  of  her  boots  had  escaped  from  her  con- 
^nd  disappeared.  She  stood,  in  fact,  in  her 
..ug  feet,  and  it  so  chanced  that  she  had  not 
dcd  her  stocl  recently,  and  that  they 

mu  h  needed  repair.     In  plain  truth,  her  bare  toes 

.or  naked  heel  apparent, 

uttered  one  wild  scream,  and 
together,  she  fled  precipitately  from  th 
BOOH. 

1  ow   she  ever  got   safe  home  and  to  bed   she 
ncv  r  quite  kn> 

•Kindly. 


sa: 


m- 
pa; 


VIII. 

SHE  was  awaked  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  street 
door.  Was  it  the  sweeps?  a  preternaturally  early 
dustman?  the  milk?  the  post? 

It  was  a  policeman.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Rouge  Lion  and  other  heralds-at-arms,  a  troop  of 
sharpshooters,  a  detective  officer  disguised  as  a 
man,  an  income  tax  collector,  the  local  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  the  registrar  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  and  other  parochial  functionaries. 

He  explained  that  he  had  called  in  consequence 

of  a  royal  decree  or  manifesto,  bearing    the  sign 

1  of  King    Imbecile   the   99th,  by  virtue  of 

which  there  was  to  be  a  visitation  from  house  to 

house  throughout  the  Island  of  Ignota.      A  pru- 

\vorn    and    of    very   considerable 

dimensions,  had   been   left   in   the   royal   palace   by 

one  of  the  : '.ending   the    state  ball.     The 

•.red    that    he  would  wed   the  lady 

whose  foot  should  be  found  large  enough  to  fill  the 

boot  in  question— which  the  policeman  forthwith 

produ 

her  own    lost    !>••>. >t. 
led,  at  the  moment  of  making 
•  that 

anybo  .  her  down 

with  :er. 

had    to  be  gone  through.      It 
My  necessary    that   the    mistresses 
should  try  on  the  boot  before  the  servant  made  the 
:ncnt. 

;    much    too    small,   albeit  its 
•  orns,   bunions,  and 
other  painful  callositit 

Cloi  ^lulled   her  stocking  with   cotton 

•'.nit     it    had    si 
.t  from  the  calf  of  her  leg,  but  the 

income  tax   collector  at   once  saw  tin 

. 

.:i  Schedule  IX   She'.  jiicntlysi. 

reprimanded  by  the  \  -  .  and  dismissed  with 

costs. 

'.ort,  the  boot  fitted  no  one  but  Cinderella; 
her  it    litU  a  old  glove.      i 

was  no  deception.  m<l   trick  was 

B 
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ever  more  deftly  executed.  The  populace  gave 
three  cheers.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  she 
whom  the  boot  fitted  should  wear  it,  and  three 
cheers  were  raised  for  Cinderella,  and  for  leather 
and  prunella.  She  owned  the  largest  foot,  out  and 
out,  in  Ignota. 

She  was  hailed  as  the  future  Queen  of  the  Ignotese, 
the  Consort  of  the  King  of  the  Imaginary  Isles, 
Emperor  of  the  Abnormal  Archipelago,  and  Padi- 
shah of  the  Tartaric  Zone. 

His  wife  !  She  shivered  as  she  heard  the  words, 
for  her  heart  was  true  to  Enry  Arris. 

Blushing  a  ruby  red,  she  was  borne  before  her 
sovereign.  He  sat  upon  his  throne,  arrayed  in  his 
very  best  robes,  to  receive  her.  At  her  approach 
his  excitement  was  so  great  that  he  rose,  and 
tucking  up  his  draperies  about  his  waist — as  the 
boys  do  at  the  Bluecoat  School — he  executed  a  wild 
dance  upon  the  dais. 

The  steeple  bells  clanged  and  clashed,  the  trum- 
pets blowed  and  brayed,  the  multitude  cheered  and 
chirruped.  Fireworks  were  let  off  in  the  suburbs. 

The  royal  band  played  a  grand  combination  of 
the  Wedding  March,  the  Hailstone  Chorus,  and  a 
Hornpipe  of  the  Future,  by  R.  Wagner.  There 
was  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  time,  and  certain 
of  the  crescendo  passages  lacked  concord.  The 
conductor  rather  lost  his  temper,  and  rapped 
furiously  with  his  baton.  Indeed,  he  rapped,  and 
rapped,  and  rapped  again. 

IX. 

STAY — was  it  the  conductor  ?  Was  it  his  baton  ? 
/^rapping?  Wasn't  it  rather  the  halfpenny  cane 


of  Enry  Arris,  rattling  between  the  area  railings  of 
Ranunculus  Lodge  ? 

Yes.  Lizer  confessed  as  much  with  a  start,  and 
a  shock,  and  a  shudder.  She  had  been  roaming 
in  a  fantastic  world ;  it  was  trying  to  be  shunted 
so  suddenly  into  a  land  of  plain  fact. 

Late  as  it  was  —  the  Chinnups  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  the  Mansion  House  ball — Enry  had 
come  out  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  impart 
important  news  to  his  beloved. 

Their  marriage  was  feasible,  and  at  an  early  date ! 

An  uncle  of  Enry's  had  died,  a  prosperous  green- 
grocer, bequeathing  his  business  to  his  nephew.  It 
was  a  nice  business,  with  lucrative  branches  in  the 
direction  of  window  cleaning,  carpet  beating,  and 
waiting  at  table. 

The  Chinnups  depart  from  the  story ;  nothing 
more  is  known  of  them.  Lizer  quitted  their  service. 
She  became  Mrs.  Enry  Arris,  a  happy  wife,  and  a 
mother. 

X. 

INDEED,  it  is  on  record  that  she  was  the  recipient 
of  a  sum  of  ,£3,  the  gift  of  the  Most  Illustrious 
Personage  in  this  realm.  Mrs.  Arris  had,  it  seems, 
become  the  mother  of  three  blooming  boys,  who 
were  thus  rewarded  with  £i  per  head  for  coming 
into  the  world — a  trio — the  performers,  as  it  were, 
of  a  pas  de  trois. 

Lizer  was  proud  of  her  offspring,  and  of  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  her  by  royalty.  She  even  stated 
that  she  would  willingly  go  through  as  much  again 
to  obtain  a  repetition  of  such  gracious  liberality. 

Enry  begged  her  not  to  trouble  herself  on  his 
account.  BUTTON  COOK. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ANCIENT  BROWN, 
LONDONER  AND  GENTLEMAN. 

•'  I  know,"  says  a  famous  writer,  "of  no  desire  so  generally  and  so  firmly  established  in  the  human  breast  as  the  one  of  obtaining  Orders 

for  the  Play." 


THIS  legend  refers  to  a  fellow  I  knew, 
Whose  fortune  for  aye  was  down ; 
His  favourite  tipple  was  Hanbury's  brew— 
He  'd  stick  to  a  gallon  as  though  it  were  glue ! 
And  now  for  a  secret :  Between  me  and  you, 
His  name  it  was  Ancient  Brown. 

Sing  Brown,  and  sing  old  one, 

The  man  of  my  lay, 
An  aged  but  bold  one, 
Oft  swore  by  the  play — 
Fol-lol-the-rol-looral-lay  ! 

His  boots  they  were  awful,  his  hat  it  was  old, 
His  whiskers  were  just  like  wool ; 


Yet  brave  in  his  bearing,  a  good  man  and  bold, 
No  oneVould  have  thought  he  was  eighty  years  old : 
Folks  called  him  a  miser.     A  miser  has  gold — 
His  income  was  half  a  bull ! 


Sing  two  and  a  tanner, 

Sing  less  if  you  may ; 
Though  ancient  in  manner, 

He  pined  for  the  play — 
Fol-lol-the-rol-looral-lay ! 

Old  Brown  had  been  fifty-five  years  or  less 

Saving  up,  bit  by  bit ; 

He  hoarded  his  money,  nor  felt  the  distress 
His  neighbours  considered  him  bound  to  possess. 
A  farthing  a  month  isn't  much,  I  confess, 

To  purchase  a  seat  in  the  pit. 


Sing  pit  and  baked  tater, 
Sing  fried  fish  and  bread  ; 

The  pleasure 's  much  greater, 
Both  appetites  fed — 

Fol-lol-the-rol-looral-lay ! 
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One  day  when  he'd  waited— don't  ask  me  the  years — 

His  grand  opportunity  came. 
(Dame  Fortune  for  ever  the  patient  man  chc. 
He  took  in  a  letter  'mid  hopings  and  fears — 


an  order  ! ''  and  then  he  she*.! 
Or  wept,  which  is  all  the  same. 

Sing  weeping  and  wailing 

To  show  that  you 
Good  luck  is  prevail 

gone  is  the  bad— 
Fol-lol-thc-rol-loc 


Sing  Bass  in  a  bottle, 

I  good  'twixt  the  acts  : 
It  moistens  the  throttle, 
And  strengthens  the  tacts 
Fol-lol-the-rol-loorul-l.iy ! 

that  all  of  you  envy  Brown  — 
/  used  to  be  so  disposed  ; 
He  ambled  along  like  a  man  upon  town. 
As  bold  as  a  bishop,  as  brisk  as  a  clown  ; 
11  of  a  sudden  he  staggered— \ 
I  If  four. 


Bro   n  bought  a  clea:  ncd  his  hat 

Thought  he,  "  I  '11  be  spruce  and  g 
A  si  :ond-hand  dickey,  a  paper  era 


was  "cutting  it  fat 
nothing  like  swelldom, be  certain  o: 
luck  won't  come  eve 


Sing  bobbies  with  shutter, 
The  end  of  his  pride. 

'  in  the  gutter 
lie  groaned— and  he d: 
Fol-lol-the-rol-looral-lay  ! 


A   LEGEND   OF   ST.  GEORGE'S-IN-THE-EAST. 


"  T  T  E  was  for  upwards  of  six  weeks  the  re- 
spected traveller  of  Messrs.  Shadrach 
and  Company,  of  this  parish,  wholesale  dealers  in 
tigers,  elephants,  lions,  cobras,  and  other  carnivora, 
who  hope,  by  unremitting  attention  to  orders,  to 
merit  a  continuance  of  public  patronage." 

Such  was  the  simple  inscription  on  the  mural 
tablet  erected  by  his  sorrowing  employers  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  George's-in-the-East.  Dull 
must  be  that  passer-by  who  is  incapable  of  guess- 
ing the  rest.  To  be  brief,  he  had  travelled  with 
samples,  and  this  was  the  result. 

From  his  boyhood,  Augustus  Gherkin  had  been 
fond  of  animals.  As  the  sequel  showed,  they  were 
fond  of  him.  Like  Alastor,  he  relished  the  society 
of  all  wild  creatures.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him 
if  they  had  never  relished  his. 

Originally  devoted  to  the  oil,  colour,  pickle,  and 
preserve  business,  in  the  house  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Middlewick  &  Co.,  Augustus  had  secretly 
pined  for  a  more  picturesque  occupation,  till  he 
came  to  loathe  the  odour  of  the  murky  walnut,  the 
fragrant  onion ;  and  the  very  name  he  had  unfor- 
tunately inherited  from  a  long  line  of  pickling  and 
preserving  ancestors  grew  distasteful  to  him. 

One  evening  Augustus  was  strolling  along  the 
banks  of  the  meandering  Lea.  Reposing  on  his 
shoulder  was  his  affianced  bride,  the  fair  Sacharissa 
Marmalade,  daughter  of  the  eminent  grocer  of  that 
name  in  the  Mile  End  Road.  The  sky  was  bright; 
the  scene  was  tranquil;  no  roysterers  playing  at 
"  cat "  happened,  at  the  moment,  to  be  drowning  a 
fellow- creature  in  the  pellucid  flood. 

The  surface  of  the  stream  was  overgrown  with 
beautiful  white  blossoms. 

"  Pick  a  lily,"  murmured  the  gentle  maiden. 

"  Piccalili  !"  echoed  the  neighbouring  grove,  as 
it  were  the  voice  of  a  mocking  fiend. 

"  Let  us  fly,  dear  !"  whispered  the  young  man, 
for  the  sound  was  hateful  in  his  ears. 

Next  day  he  registered  at   Stationers'   Hall  a 


solemn  vow  to  forsake  for  ever  the  pursuits  in  which 
he  had  been  reared. 

It  was  Sacharissa's  dark-eyed  neighbour,  Jacopo 
Bandittini,  the  prosperous  penny  ice  merchant  and 
distinguished  pastrycook,  who  suggested  travelling 
in  the  wild  beast  and  reptile  line.  For  Jacopo  loved 
Sacharissa  with  a  wild,  ineffable,  unbounded  love, 
and  he  hated  her  lover  with  a  hate  of  the  same  sort. 
With  accursed  art  he  had  concealed  his  feelings 
I  from  Augustus,  and  even  Sacharissa  had  but  a  faint 
inkling  of  the  truth.  Each  night  he  was  accus- 
I  tomed  to  cool  down  his  ardent  nature  by  the  agency 
of  cheap  ices,  so  that  for  half  an  hour  or  so  he  was 
more  like  a  phlegmatic  native  of  the  chilly  land  of 
his  adoption  than  a  passionate  child  of  the  sunny 
Italian  hills,  where  his  noble  race,  now  in  reduced 
circumstances,  had  been  ever  ready  to  engage  in  a 
friendly  vendetta. 

11  Corfio  di  Bacco  !  how  beautiful,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  Cojrf  c  bcllo  to  subdue  the  lordly  lion  with  a  glance ; 
to  compel  the  voluminous  boa  constrictor  to  uncoil 
at  your  bidding  !  Go,"  he  continued,  with  all  the 
volubility  of  his  nation,  "  insure  your  life  for  an 
enormous  sum  ;  settle  the  money  on  Sacharissa 
in  case  of  accidents ;  travel  rapidly ;  make  a  fortune, 
return  home,  marry,  and  settle  down." 

Augustus  liked  the  programme.  He  heeded  not 
the  dreadful  rumours  afloat  as  to  why  Shadrach  &  Co. 
were  compelled  to  offer  their  travellers  the  somewhat 
handsome  commission  of  9!  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
returns.  He  stayed  not  to  inquire  why  the  assurance 
office  demanded  of  him,  as  they  had  demanded  of 
his  predecessor,  a  fabulous  annual  premium. 

The  crafty  Italian  told  Augustus  how  to  do  it. 
He  had  acquired  the  knowledge,  he  said,  from  his 
late  brother,  Giuseppe  Bandittini,  the  renowned 
"  Beast  Tamer  and  Lord  of  the  Desert,"  of  Womb- 
well's  then  famous  travelling  menagerie. 

"  Can  the  lordly  lion,"  asked  the  wily  son  of  the 
South,  "  devour  his  master  while  he  is  kept  always 
full  to  the  very  throat  ? " 
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Augustus  was  convinced.     Xot  content  with  in- 
stituting eight  feeding-times  a  day,  he  carried  with 
him  a  bag  filled  with  streaky  ribs  of  beef,  and  rich 
and  juicy  rounds  of  the  same  satisfying  viand,  and 
from  this  bag  he  lavishly  strewed  the  ground 
he  tied  up  his  samples  for  the  n; 
precaution,  before  showing  their  playful  ways  to  a 
customer,  he  filled  them  so  full  of  the  primest  cuts 
that  if  he  had  put  in  one  piece  more  it  must 
fallen  out.     It  was  simply  impossible  to  place  his 
head   between  t  I  until   he  had  ram- 

mc'l  down  the  last  choice  morsel  with  the  1. 

<  ustomers  were 

md  they  purchased  largely.    So  rich  was  Augustus 
ing,  that  ere  six  weeks   had  pa^ 
g  of  retiring  with  his  charming  bride, 
not  to  be. 

ror  many  i!  nger  of  olive  com; 

1  been  his  footsteps  and  study: 

vements  from  behind  the  enormous  col! 
epskin  cloak— \\ 
r  was  Jacopo 
ib  5  as  a  block  of  his  ow:  cruel 

ncr  pursi: 
t  happened  that  in  th 

penny  ice-sho; 

that  tim  n,  in  conse- 

q    :nce  of  its  fon« 

milion  Th 

F  >m  time  immemorial  the  carpenter  of  that  popu- 
1      establishment  had  been  accustomed  to  sn 
th    stage  manager  wit 

d(  -criptions  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  display  at 
inquets.     Splendid  ribs  of  beef,  magn 
of  ditto,  were  th>  iddy 

they  were  to  the  eye,  and  many  a  \v. 
dlcry  an-: 

t!   .t  they  were  eminently  unsatisfactory 
le;  ving  town,  Jacopo  IJandittini  had  c 

.fully    sim 


st  gebai 

1: 


viands.      He  was  now  secretly  travelling  with  a 
sackful  of  them  under  his  sheepskin  cloak. 

How  the  job  was  done   matters   not.     Enough 

that  one  evening  a  stealthy  hand  had  found  means 

of  tampering  with  the  bag  which  Augustus  reserved 

for  the  last  feeding,    quickly  the  real  ribs,  the  bond 

re   abstracted,  and    in  their  place 

ainted  blocks,  pleasant  to  the  sight, 

but  yielding  no  real  nourishment  for  man  or  beast. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  contents  of  the  bag  were 

;.;ustus 

himself  about  the  floor  of  the  apartment  where  his 
gentk  .bout  to  be 

the    solemn 

chimes  procl.iimed  the  hour  of  midnight,  Augustus 
the  lion,  patted   th,  the  head, 

moment,  closed 
the  door,  and  all  seemed  well. 

not    well.     Next    morning,    when 
Augustus  returned  to  the  .  ;;n  old  lioness, 

who  had  hung  upon  his  ham'. 

1    her  at   I  iscount  for 

I    her   master  with   more   than    her 

wonted  satisfaction  at  I  been 

.ig    out     her    old     teeth    all    night    upon    the 

"  property  "  joints  of  the  "  Royal  Vermilion."  and, 

•.ingry 
and  anno;.  :  >tus   entered   the   stable 

;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
I  come  out  again  as  he  had  been  accusi 

e  month,  '.  •  perfidious  Jacopo 

conducted  the  i  the  altar  of  St. 

George's.      Secure  in  the  possession  of  his  bride 

and  h  '   dowry  (chiefly  composed  of 

the  insurance  money  accruing  on  the  death  of  the 

unhap:  'us),  the  "Signor,"  .  .  now 

popularly  called  in  Mile  End,  has  since  resumed 

the  occupation  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers — the 

B  aiitittini  on  the  western 

of  the  frowning  Apcnnn. 

M.  T. 


OH,    TREACLE;"  or,  the  Robber  Ragamuffins. 

&  ©ratna  of  tlje  Bag. 


A 


THE  SURPRISE. 


THE  DIVISION. 
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hundred  and  ti. 
osc  v.  ..iys  of  the  Hanover  line. 


Fir  .  great  George  was  buried  and  gone  ; 
Gc(  'ge  the  Second  was  plodding  on. 

on,  then,  as  tl: 

•d  its  glc:  linster  ; 

An<    people  of  rank,  to  correct  their  tone, 
We  tt  out  of  town  to  Mary  bone. 

were  the  days  of  the  war  with  Spain,— 
Por  o-Bello  not  yet  was  t;. 

:  D  preached  to  the  colliers  grim, 
>ps  in  lawn  sleeves  preached  at  him  ; 

WA  ;d  of  a  man  and  his  price  ; 

Not  ody's  virtue  was  over-nice 


..is  the  period  when 
Coaches  I  y  HK;H\VA\  MI 

of  all  the  knights  of  ttu  .tde, 

Nobody  bolder 

knew  on  the  whole  way  down  ; 
!.  the  "  Oak  and  Crown.'' 

•.imorous  folk  on  a  pilgrii,, 
Would  "  club  "  for  a  "  Cuard  ''  to  ride  the 

.lard  that  rode  on  more  than  one 
of  this  hostel's  sister's  son.) 

v.c  here  on  a  March  day  fine, 
Seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

bcr  Dick  with  his  basin  by  ; 
Cobbler  Joe  with  the  patch  on  his  eye  ; 

Portly  product  of  P,ei-f  and  Beer, 
John  the  Host,  he  was  standing  n 

Over  them  swung  the  sign  in  the  oak; 
Dick  was  singing  the  "  Old  Black  J. 
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Straining  and  creaking,  with  wheels  awry, 
Lumbering  came  the  "  Plymouth  Fly  "  ;— 

Lumbering  up  from  Bagshot  Heath, 
Guard  in  the  basket  armed  to  the  teeth  ; 

Passengers  heavily  armed  inside  ; 

Not  the  less  surely  the  coach  had  been  tried  ! 

Tried,  not  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
By  a  single  man  !— in  the  open  day  ! 

Tried  successfully,  never  a  doubt, 
Pockets  of  passengers  all  turned  out ! 

Cloak-bags  rifled,  and  cushions  ripped, 
Even  an  Ensign's  wallet  stripped  ! 

Even  a  Methodist  hosier's  wife 
Offered  the  choice  of  her  money  or  life  ! 

Manners  of  robber  no  less  polite  ; 

Gave  them  a  guinea  he  thought  was  light ; 

Sorry  to  find  the  company  poor, 

Hoped  next  time  they  'd  travel  with  more ; 

Plucked  them  all  at  his  ease,  in  short: — 
Such  was  the  "  Plymouth  Fly's  "  report. 

Clamour,  and  horror,  and  wonderment ! 
"  Catch  the  Villain ! "     But  nobody  went. 

Hosier's  wife  led  into  the  bar  ; — 

That 's  where  the  best  strong  waters  are  ! 

Followed  the  tale  of  the  hundred  and  one 
Things  that  Somebody  ought  to  have  done. 

Ensign  (of  BRAGG'S)  not  the  least  dismayed  : 
But  for  the  ladies,  had  drawn  his  blade  ! 
Out-spoke  Dolly  the  Chambermaid. 

Devonshire  Dolly,  plump  and  red, 
Spoke  from  the  gallery  overhead  ; — 

Spoke  it  out  boldly,  looking  hard  : — 

"  Why  didn't  you  shoot  him>  George  the  Guard?" 


Spoke  it  out  bolder,  seeing  him  mute  : — 
"  George  the  Guard,  why  didn't  you  shoot?" 


Portly  John  grew  pale  and  red, 
(John  was  afraid  of  her,  people  said;) 

Gasped  that  the  Hussy  was  surely  cracked, 
(John  was  afraid  of  her — that's  a  fact !) 

George  the  Guard  grew  red  and  pale, 
Slowly  finished  his  quart  of  ale  : — 


"  Shoot  ?    Why— Rabbit  him— didn't  he  shoot  ? " 
Muttered — "  The  Baggage  was  far  too  'cute  ! 
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"  Shoot  ?    Why,  he  flashed  the  pan  in  his  eye  ! " 

tered — '•  She'd  pay  for  it  by  and  1> 
Further  than  this  made  no  reply. 

Nor  could  a  further  reply  be  made, 

And  John  the  Host,  in  his  wakefullest  s' 
Was  not,  on  the  whole,  immaculate. 

But  nobody's  virtue  -ice, 

ked  of  a  man  and  1 

Ar  d  wherever  Purity  found  abode, 

:  certainly  not  on  a  posting-road. 


II. 


"   *orty  "  followed  to  inc.'' 

Ci  jrious  days  of  the  Hanover 

P  inces  were  born,  and  drums 

N  »w  and  Q  hanged. 

"   ilorious  news  !  "     from  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
I    rto-Bcllo  at  last  was  ta'en  !• 

<;    ilor  •  >r  the  liquor  ti 

K  >body  dreamed  of  "  Beau  Broca 

I'  ople  were  thinking  of 

A  mey  was  coming  from  seaport  towns  ! 

N  ibody  dreamed  ot 

(<  aly  Dolly  the  Chamber 

B    .  ings  on  Vi  !  "ill  up  the  fl.igons  ; 

us." 

P<  ssibly  John  the  II  < 

A  50,  certainly,  (ieo: 

A  id  Dolly  had  possibly  tidings,  too, 
T  iat  made  her  rise  from  her  bed  anew, 


Plump  as  ever,  but  firm  of  eye. 

With  a  fixed  intention  to  warn  the  "  Fly." 

Lingering  only  at  John  his  door, 
Just  to  make  sure  of  a  jerky  snore  : 

Saddling  the  grey  mare.  Dumpling  Stir  : 
Fetching  the  pistol  out  of  the  bar  ; 

(The  old  horse-pistol  that,  they 
Came  from  the  battle  of  Malphquct  : 

ith  powder  that  maids  would  use, 
Fven  :  .'  to  dear  the  Hues  ; 

And  a  couple  of  silver  buttons,  the  Squire 
;a  Devonshire. 

wadded  >,k>r  want  of  her 
With  the  I5-MI-P  of  L-XD-N'S  "  Pastoral  Lett 

Looked  to  the  tlint,  and  hung  the  whole, 
Ready  to  use,  at  her  pocket-hole. 


:ippcd  an. 

iii's 


•  >f  a  ruined  alv 

'.id. 

Thence  she  thou  -uld  safely  try, 

As  soon  as  she  saw  it,  to  warn  the  "  Fly." 

h.ince  would  have  it,  she  stood  beneath, 
As  the  i  lie  heath  ;  - 

:  by  stone  and  sod, 
i  :  se's  heels  with  felt  were  shod. 

ht  of  the  moon  she  could  see  him  d 
In  his  famous  gold-^;  itin  vest  ; 

And,  under  his  silver-grey  surtout, 
rand,  historical  coat  of  blue, 

That  he  wore  when  he  went  to  London  Spaw, 
And  robbed  old  Alderman  M.  \cv.\r.A\v. 

Out-spoke  Dolly  the  Chambermaid. 
Ming  a  little,  but  not  afraid,) 


THE  BALLAD  OF  " BEAU  BROCADE? 


But  the  Beau  drew  nearer,  and  would  not  speak, 
For  he  saw  by  the  moonlight  a  rosy  cheek, 

And  a  spavined  mare  that  was  worth  a  "  cole  "  ; 
And  a  girl  with  a  hand  at  her  pocket-hole. 

So  never  a  word  he  spoke  as  yet, 

For  he  thought  'twas  a  freak  of  Meg  or  Bet  ; 

(Bet  that  died  this  year  in  the  Fleet, 
Or,  possibly,  Meg  of  Portugal  Street.) 

Out-spoke  Dolly  the  Chambermaid, 

(Tremulous  now,  and  sore  afraid,) 

"  Stand  and  Deliver,  O  <  Beau  Brocade ' !  "— 

Firing  then,  out  of  sheer  alarm, 
Hit  the  Beau  in  the  bridle-arm. 

Button  the  second  a  circuit  made, 
Glanced  in  under  the  shoulder-blade  ; — 
Down  from  the  saddle  fell  "  Beau  Brocade  ! " 

Down  from  the  saddle,  and  never  stirred  ! — 
Dolly  grew  white  as  a  Windsor  curd. 

Slipped  from  the  old  mare  swift,  and  bound 
Strips  from  her  kirtle  about  his  wound. 

Then,  lest  his  Worship  should  rise  and  flee, 
Fettered  his  ankles— tenderly  ; 

Jumped  on  his  chestnut,  Meg  the  Fleet, 
(Called  after  Meg  of  Portugal  Street ; ) 

Came  like  the  wind  to  the  old  inn-door  ; 
Roused  fat  John  from  a  threefold  snore  ; 

Vowed  she'd  'peach  if  he  misbehaved  : — 
Briefly,  the  "  Plymouth  Fly  "  was  saved  ! 

Staines  and  Windsor  were  all  on  fire  : — 
Dolly  was  wed  to  a  Yorkshire  Squire  : 
Went  to  town  at  the  K— G'S  desire  ! 

But  whether  HiS.M-J-STY  saw  her  or  not, 
HOGARTH  sketched  her  there  on  the  spot ; 


And  something  of  Dolly  one  still  may  trace 
In  the  fresh  contours  of  his  "Milkmaid's  "face.* 

George  the  Guard  fled  over  the  sea : 
John  had  a  fit — of  perplexity  ; 

Turned  King's  evidence,  sad  to  state  ;— 
But  John  was  never  immaculate. 

As  for  the  Beau,  he  was  duly  tried, 

When  his  wound  was  healed,  at  Whitsuntide  ; 

Served— for  a  day — as  the  last  of  "  sights, 

To  the  world  of  St.  James's  Street  and  "White's  " ; 

Went  on  his  way  to  Tyburn  Tree, 
With  a  pomp  befitting  his  high  degree. 

Every  privilege  custom  grants  : — 

At  the  gate  of  the  prison  a  dram  of  Nantes  ; 

Bouquet  of  flowers  at  Holborn  Bar  ; 
Friends  (in  mourning)  to  follow  his  Car- 
("t"  is  omitted  where  HEROES  are  !) 

Everyone  knows  the  speech  he  made  ; 
Swore  that  he  "rather  admired  the  Jade  !"-— 

Gave  to  the  Chaplain  the  brooch  he  won 
At  Hazard  from  "  Hurricane  "  LYTTLETOX  ; 

Bowed  to  the  Topsman  undismayed  .  .  . 
This  was  the  finish  of  "  Beau  Brocade"  ! 


And  this  is  the  Ballad  that  seemed  to  hide 

In  the  leaves  of  a  dusty  "  LONDONER'S  GUIDE" 

"  Humbly  Inscribed"  (with  curls  and  tails) 

"  By  the  Author  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales:- 

"  Published  by  Francis  and  Oliver  Pincj 
Ludgate-Hill)  at  the  Blackmoor  Sign. 
Seventeen-Hundred-and-Thirty-Nine." 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


*  See  The  Enraged  Musician,  an  engraving  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  November  of  the  following  year  (1741). 


CHARITY       ORGANIZATION 

(FRO'  :  RK!)    MS.,    DATE   UNKNOWN.) 


LE   QUART   D'HEURE   DE    RABELAIS. 


WHO  counts  the  cost  when  tables  groan, 
And  round  the  flagon  passes  ? 
Let  Care  beneath  the  boards  be  thrown, 

Among  the  broken  glasses. 
Yet  when  through  shutters  closely  barred 

Peeps  in  the  morning  grey-time, 
One  toast  the  more  can  but  retard 
The  fast-approaching  pay-time. 

Who  counts  the  cost  when  Youth  essays 

To  drain  the  cup  of  pleasure  ? 
To  squander  life  a  thousand  ways, 

And  dance  the  giddy  measure  ? 
But  when  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine, 

And  gone 's  the  making-hay-time, 
Comes  Ennui  o'er  the  past  to  pine, 

And  weep  that  it  is  pay-time. 


Who  counts  the  cost  when  passing  by 

In  all  their  vernal  beauty 
The  cool  sequestered  nooks  that  lie 

Along  the  path  of  Duty? 
Our  joyless  eyes  on  earth  we  bend 

Through  all  the  pleasant  May-time, 
Till  Winter  meets  us  at  the  end, 

And  croaks  that  it  is  pay-time. 

Who  counts  the  cost  when  straight  ahead 

The  golden  goal  is  gleaming  ? 
Let  every  aim  but  that  lie  dead, 

All  others  worthless  deeming. 
Toil  on,  toil  on  from  morn  till  eve, 

Through  night  and  noon  and  day-time, 
Till  Broken  Health  shall  pluck  your  sleeve, 

And  Death  proclaim  it  pay-time. 

G.  R.  S. 


MRS.    HUCKITT'S    HOBBY. 


THE  reader  of  the  following  narrative  is  affec- 
tionately desired  to  reserve  the  dropping 
of  the  sympathetic  tear,  or  the  utterance  of  the 
indignant  "  Pish  ! "  or  contemptuous  "  Pooh  ! "  as 
the  case  may  be,  till  the  end  of  it  be  reached.  If 
to  this  modest  request  I  add  the  hope  that  Ameri- 
can papers  will  please  not  copy  without  acknow- 
ledgment, I  have,  I  think,  made  the  only  prefatory 
remarks  that,  under  the  painful  circumstances,  are 
necessary. 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  then,  in  this  very  year, 
we  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  shop  parlour  of 
No.  73  Sturminster  Street.  Ball's  Pond,  at  the  usual 
time,  in  the  usual  spirits,  and,  as  I  hap  to  know,  as 
carver  of  the  ham,  with  our  usual  appetites. 

We  consisted  of  me,  Adolphus  Frederick  Huckitt ; 
Mary  Jane  my  wife;  our  five  olive-branches — there 
was  a  baby  in  the  shop  with  Hephzibah,  the  maid-of- 
all- work,  besides ;  and  the  apprentice,  a  thin,  modest 


young  man,  whose  taciturnity  at  the  table  was  only 
equalled  by  his  edible  capacity.  I  do  not  say  it  with 
any  desire  to  injure  this  youth's  character ;  but  when 
he  was  as  yet  a  growing  boy,  his  inordinate  appetite 
was  such  that  he  literally  ate  his  widowed  mother  on 
to  the  parish.  I  should  also  observe,  to  be  strictly 
accurate  in  my  chronicle,  that  only  four  of  our  little 
ones  clustered  round  the  board  when  breakfast  com- 
menced. Anthony  Henry  was  late,  as  usual. 

Subsequent  events  have  caused  me  to  remember 
every  trivial  incident  of  this  meal  with  strange  vivid- 
ness. Thus  I  know  it  was  whilst  I  was  helping  Mrs. 
H.  to  a  little  fat  that  Hephzibah,  who  always  watches 
the  shop  for  us  at  this  time,  as  the  apprentice  is  of 
no  use  whatsoever  till  he  has  broken  bread,  came  in 
and  called  him  to  serve  some  methylated  spirits  and 
a  boot-brush.  I  recollect,  too,  that  when  he  returned, 
smelling  strongly  of  lamp  oil,  he  brought  the  day's 
correspondence  just  left  by  the  postman.  It  in- 


eluded,  as  I  can  also  recall,  a  packet  of  business 
communications  for  me  ;  a  letter  for  the  apprentice 
himself,  containing  eighteen  stamps  sent  him  by  his 
widowed  mother,  which  were  all  spent  in  buns  to 
keep  under  the  counter  and  eat  at  odd  times  ;  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  stout  pamphlet,  per  book  post, 
for  Mrs.  Huckitt. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  did  not,  I  confess,  inter- 
fere with  my  taking  a  second  helping  of  ham.  The 
oil  market,  indeed,  was  too  firm,  and  the  colour  trade 
too  dull,  to  admit  of  my  correspondence  being  of 
any  especial  interest.  It  thus  happened  I  had  not 
opened  a  single  letter  when  Anthony  Henry  slunk 
into  tho  room,  and,  with  the  smears  of  the  liquorice 
he  tool:  to  bed  with  him  the  night  before  lingering 
on  his  dry-washed  face,  was  about  to  take  his  seat. 
To  ore'  :r  him  to  the  pump,  there  to  await  my  coming, 
.•work  of  a  moment;  and  then  looking  across 
to  Mi  .  Huckitt,  to  read  assent  in  her  eyes,  I  for 
the  fii  t  time  noticed  that  a  strange  c 
come  ver  her.  She  \  :ae  tender: 

beseei  lingly,  whilst  there  was  at  the  same  ti 
Ihe  cu  I  of  her  lip  a  something  which  told  me  plainly 
as  tho  gh  she  spoke, "  My  mind  is  made  up,  so  don't 
speak  ome.   Argument  would  be  v.i .  aking 

the  Si  Iden  transformation  expressed    in  her  look 

mply  her  internal  resolve  to  sumn 
tise  A   thony  Henry  1  pumped  over  him, 

I  did  not  allude  to  it.     A  moment  after  sh 
deeply  engaged   in  perusing  the  pamphlet  ill 
refem  1  to,  and  without  saying  a  word— to 
at  thi    moment   I  now  attribute  th  y  that 

ensue  — I  rose  and  went  into  • 

My  lydropathic  task  performed,  I  proceeded  to 
the  p<  -formancc  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  the 
businc  of  an  oil  and  colourman,  who  was,  more- 
over, t  .e  sole  manufacturer  of  a  sauce,  better  known 
to  the  public  as  "  Huckitt's  Hclpdo.vn.'  That  I 
also  1  id  an  aerated  ^cncy  is  a  fact  not 

neces  iry  to  the  telling  of  my  story,  the  more  so  as 
this  L  .inch  w.is  entirely  managed  by  my  brother- 
in-law  who,  having  run  through  two  fortunes  and 
the  B  inkruptcy  Court,  had  come  down  to  s 
soda-v  atcr  on  commission  in  a  spring  cart.  The 
morni  g's  traffic  was  not  brisk,  and  in  default  of 
businc  is,  I  sent  the  apprentice  to  weed  our  small 


garden,  whilst  I  experimented  on  a  new  mixed  pickle 
I  was  intending  to  bring  out  as  a  companion  to  my 
sauce.  I  had  been  busy  for  some  time  when  1 
heard  the  side  door  quietly  opened  and  as  quietly 
closed  again.  Knowing  that  Hephzibah  did  not  dis- 
countenance the  policeman  on  our  beat  as  she  ought, 
I  looked  through  the  window  to  see  who  had  gone 
out.  Hut  I  was  too  late,  for  I  saw  no  one. 

In  an  hour  the  children  trooped  in  from  school, 

and  advancing  to  me  in  Indian  file,  my  oldest  boy 

'l.iced  his  slate  in  my  hand.    It  \\as 

1  on  both  bides  with  a  bold    text    hand,  in 

I  was  asked,  there  being  a  holiday  in  honour 

of  their  mistress'*  birthday,  to  let  them  take  out  the 

stock  of  scouring-bricks  into  the  back   yard,  and 

of  li.ibel  all  the  afternoon. 
I  had  time  to  convey  my  qualified  consent 
for  scouring-bricks  requii  :  eful  handling 

lass  door  of  the  park  '.and  Hep': 

•)  perturbed,  that,  my  thoughts 

recurring  to  the  police  for.  irthat 

one  of  its  mem1  :>ii.ility 

•    that  moment  drunk  and    incapable  in 

the  kitchcn.     It  was,  I  .  ,c  of  relit! 

.1  dinner?" 

"  Well,  no,  si:  .  S!K-  ;   "  tin  re's  the  cold 

mutto  a  kookimber  ;  but  mi^is  ain't 

Icf  no  honi 

"Left  no  "  Why,  you  know, 

•  the  dinner  hei 

1    mniered  the  maid-of-all-work  ; 
'*  but  please,  sir,  missis  went  out  suddcntly  at  'leven, 
an'  this  was  on  the  pincushing  when  I  went  to  : 
your  bed."    And  she  held  out  a  note. 

,    I    knew  enough  of  lit  '.vare  that 

when  a  communication  for  the  master  of  the  house 
is  found  attached  to  the  pincushion  on  his  toilet- 

d  incident  is  at 
id   to  grasp  the 

letter,  I  put  my  foot  on  a  ml   failing 

•  myself  by  clutching  at  a  large  j  ir  of  family 
jam,  fell  heavily  amongst  the  stock  of  b!a<  1. 
and  penny  cakes  of  soft   blacking.     The  children 
began  to  h'r.sl,  Ileph/ibah  screamed,  and  tl. 


MRS.  HUCKITT\S  PI  OBEY. 


prentice,  who  had  been  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  purloin  picklecl  cabbage,  ran  to  help 
me  up  with  his  stained  fingers.  But  I  waved  him 
away,  and,  opening  the  note,  just  had  strength  to 
read, 

"ADOLPHUS  FREDERICK,  —  Yielding  to  an  old 
and  long-resisted  temptation,  I  have  fled.  You  will 
best  consult  your  own  and  the  children's  happiness 
by  leaving  me  unsought.  Try  to  forget  me,  but 
remember  it  is  the  big  wash  ne.rt  Thursday. 

MARY  JANE." 

Then  it  fell  from  my  hand  ;  and  laying  my  head 
recklessly  amongst  the  blacking  and  the  debris  of 
my  pickle  experiment  I  had  brought  to  the  ground 
with  me  in  my  fall,  I  became  unconscious. 

For  the  remaining  hours  of  this  terrible  day  I 
was  utterly  distraught.  Called  on  to  serve  golden 
syrup  whilst  the  apprentice  was  at  tea  —  the  sad 
event  seemed  to  sharpen  his  appetite — I  sent  off 
the  urchin  who  came  for  it  with  a  basinful  of  our 
strongest  "turps."  The  tiny  innocent,  dipping  in 
his  fingers  and  licking  them  in  his  juvenile  glee, 
reached  his  native  court  in  such  a  state  of  internal 
disorder,  that  all  the  mothers  in  the  alley  came  back 
in  an  infuriated  crowd,  and  demanded  satisfaction. 
I  was  in  hysterics  on  the  second  floor  at  the  time, 
and  the  apprentice  secreted  himself  beneath  the 
counter ;  so  that  after  using  much  strong  language, 
they  drew  a  large  jugful  of  treacle,  and  leaving  the 
saccharine  fluid  running  in  a  thick  stream  over  the 
counter,  returned  home  to  rub  the  victim  of  my  in- 
advertence with  soothing  oils. 

That  night  I  sat  up  in  the  passage  on  a  soda 
barrel.  I  wanted  to  keep  the  side  door  open,  but 
to  this  the  policeman  objected.  But  I  placed  a 
lighted  lamp  at  each  window,  so  that  if  the  wanderer 
returned  she  should  not  find  herself  unexpected. 
Twice  I  fancied  I  heard  a  voice  singing,  "There's 
a  light  in  the  window  for  me ! "  and  began  to  undo 
the  door-bolts;  but  each  time  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  vagrant  cat  frightened  into  abnormal  vocal  effort 
by  a  straight-aimed  brickbat  or  well-directed  boot. 

When  the  morning  dawned  I  was  myself  again, 
and  at  once  made  up  my  mind  for  action.  Calling 


the  apprentice  before  his  usual  time,  I  gave  him  a 
pocketful  of  biscuits,  and  sent  him  with  an  urgent 
note  to  one  of  the  best-known  Private  Inquiry  offices. 
In  less  than  an  hour  I  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Pundy- 
wick  and  had  told  him  all.  His  first  proceeding 
was  to  search  the  house.  After  an  hour's  absence  he 
rejoined  me  in  the  parlour — which  for  some  abstruse 
reason  he  did  not  search — and  placing  the  carte  of 
a  large-bearded  man  in  my  hands,  said, 

"  Bear  up,  good  sir ;  women  are  faithless  ever ! 
This  photograph  I  found  behind  the  kitchen  dresser. 
It  is  taken  by  an  eminent  artist  in  the  Euston  Road. 
I  shall  see  that  eminent  artist,  and  he  will  put  us  on 
the  track  of  your  rival.  Meantime  I " 

"Stay,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "my  wife  's  not  faithless 
in  the  way  you  assume  :  that  I  feel  certain  of." 
(Leaving  out  the  moral  impossibility  of  such  a  thing, 
my  Mary  Jane  at  forty,  I  may  say,  is  freckled  and 
far  from  a  beauty.)  "  Besides,  I  think  Hephzibah,  our 
housemaid,  can  explain  this  carte"  And  I  said  this 
with  confidence,  for  I  had  detected,  with  an  eye 
sharpened  by  mental  torture,  the  sheen  of  pewter 
buttons  beneath  the  big  beard  in  the  portrait. 

When  the  girl  came,  I  said,  "  Now,  Hephzibah,  \ve 
know  all,  so  don't  deceive  me.  Is  your  sweetheart" 
(and  I  pointed  to  the  carte}  "  a  sergeant  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  not  yet,  please,  sir,"  she  said,  blushing  all 
over  her  face  ;  "  but  he  's  going  to  be,  sir,  an'  the 
banns  is  to  be  put  hup  when  he  gets  'is  stripes." 

"  Then  don't  keep  his  likeness  behind  the  dresser,' 
said  I,  giving  it  to  her:  "it's  misleading." 

As  she  went  out  I  looked  at  the  Private  Inquirer : 
he  was  evidently  self-abashed. 

But  not  for  long.  Looking  up,  he  asked  in  an 
oracular  tone,  "  Your  wife's  relations  live  at ?  " 

"Melton  Mo  wbray,"  I  replied. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured,  "then  I  will  telegraph  to 
Liverpool  and  all  the  outports.  Meanwhile,  good 
day."  And  making  dummy  entries  in  his  note-book, 
he  left  me  alone  with— well,  with  what  do  you  think  ? 

He  had  left  me  alone  with  what  proved  to  be  the 
clue  to  the  mystery  / 

Under  the  table,  close  to  where  Mrs.  H.'s  chair 
had  been  placed  at  the  meal  I  have  mentioned,  my 
eyes  rested  on  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper.  As  the 
girl  Hephzibah  had  done  nothing  since  her  mis- 
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Si 


tress's  flight  but  ho!  I  n-er  the  garden  wall, 

attended  by  all  the  servants  round,  I  knew  the  room 
had  not  been  swept  since  the  fatal  morning  :  that 
piece  of  paper,  then,  had  probably  been  there  all  the 
time.     I  picked  up  the  torn  fragment,  and  smooth- 
ing  it  out,  not  without    thoughts   of    Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  I  saw  what  follows  : 
.  !'A 
Jol. 

rpl 

171   Miv 
HOLLO 

:  I  intended  to  adapt  my  story  to  t 
cies  of  i  periodical  appearance,  I  should  1; 
myself  of  this  undeniably  good  chance  to  swoon. 
As  it  \  as,  I  sent  to  borrow  the  "  London  Directory." 
The  s  >lution  was  only  too  easy.    There  was  in  it  a 
"Mm  .iver  Street,  Holloway  Road  . 
that  s  reel 

of  dr.  pers  marked  with  an  *  to  show  their  silk- 
mcrci  ing  propensities,  named  "  John  Bolt  and 
Sons. 

So    IT,  so  good  !  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  began 
to  cst  mate  the  cost  of  the  telegrams  t 
Inqui  :r  was  probably  sending  all  <  md  at 

that  i  oment,  I  should  have  been  posit i. 
as  I  (  uirtcred  a  cab  to  follow  up  the  newly-found 
trail. 

It     .15  still  early  morning  when  I  arrived  at  my 
destii  .tion,  and   the  majority  of  shop 
passe     were  out  of  bed,  so  to  speak,  but  not  yet 
dress*.  I.     At  171  it  was  d:  There  the 

of  th(  plate  glass  front  were  covered  with  whiting, 
excep  where  a  placard  in  red-ink  announced  : 

AN 

nly  tried  to  clear  away  sufficient  space  t 
a  viev  of  the  inside  of  the  shop.     My  only  chance 
was  tl  c  door,  which  continually  swung  o\. 
as  cus  omc  musually  portly 

dame,  with  a  parcel  that  looked  like  an  under 
bolstc  ,  essayed  to  come  out,  and  for  a  moment  was 
jamm  d  in  the  c!  i  over  her 

v  what  set  my  heart  beating  a  wild  tattoo. 


I  saw  at  the  farther  end  of  the  shop  a  form  clad 
in  grass-green  silk  trimmed  with  yak  lace. 

Without  further  identifying  that  form  to  the  reader, 
I  will  go  on  to  state  that  this  sight  changed  my  hesi- 
tation into  resolution,  and  I  dashed  in. 

A  splendid  shopwalker,  armed  with  the  usual 
soapy  smile  and  inevitab!  :  s,"  advanced  to 

:ne,  bowing  and  scraping,  as  though  he  kept 
his  spine  upstairs  for  use  after  shop  hours  only. 

ou,  sir?"  said  he. 
hnost  beside  myself  with  e\- 
.t,  "  I  want  nv  .:ie!'' 

'  r.  Jones  ! "   shouted    the   dreadful   creature. 
,  if  you  please,  and  pass  this  gentleman 
on  to  the  light  goods  counter 

"No.no:  ml  mean  that.     What  I 

:  ackitt  back." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  returned  he  most  obse- 
quiously, "  but    I  did    not  understand  you  to  say 
>ack    before.     Mr.  Jenkins!    this   gentleman 
s    some   huckaback.      Upstairs,  sir,   it"   you 

•>t  counter  to  the  right." 

Wit:  \ept  down  the  impulse  to 

borrov.  sinter-bounder,  and 

lay  the   Dundreary-whiskered  one  ::eting 

:-.iuch  as  possi  '.  "Tray  pardon 

.  I  saw  my  wife  in  IKTC,  and   I 

•  >  speak  to  her.     S!  ,scd  round  that 

counter  to  the  1  !    pointed  to  where  I  hail 

;.;recn  silk  skirt  and  yak 

"O:  %  quite  a;: 

>l  by  all  i  And  then  he  shouted  with 

what    I    thought    unnecessary  vein 
Robinson,   show    this    gentleman    into    the    muff 

.  Huckitt-for  it  was  she— was  sitting  before 
a  pile  of  furs,  and  b  i  >,\ir  of 

;lting  there,  but  how  ch 

anxious  look  of  (  /.einent  shone  in  he: 

her  face  was  shaded  by  an  expression  of  painful 

-I  as  she  heard  my  footsteps,  she  clu. 
at  the  heap  of  things  before  her  as  though  fcatful 
she  would  be  deprived  of  a  ^  ;in. 

,  "it's  me, 
Adolphus  Frederic!: 
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She  looked  round,  but  made  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. "You  said  these  cuffs  were  nineteen  and 
eight  ? "  she  went  on  to  the  young  lady  serving  her. 

"  Nineteen  and  eleven/'  said  she. 

"  I  will  take  them,"  said  Mrs.  H.,  though  I  am 
sure  she  didn't  want  cuffs,  for  I  bought  her  a  sable 
set  last  winter. 

"Mary  Jane,"  I  said  again,  "  don't  you  know  me?" 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  catalogue  in  her 
hand,  which  I  now  identified  as  the  packet  she  had 
received  on  the  yester-morn ;  and  still  ignoring  me, 
'•  you  have  some  reduced  tucked  petticoats." 

"  Come,  come,  Mary  Jane,"  I  said,  "this  is  a  capital 
joke,  but  you've  kept  it  up  long  enough,  really." 

Her  only  reply  was  to  turn  to  the  young  lady  and 
say,  "  Who  is  this  rude  person  ? " 

"  Can  I  show  you  anything,  sir?"  asked  a  second 
shopgirl  who  was  near,  "or  do  anything  for  you?" 

"Do  anything?"  I  echoed.  "Yes;  pray  do  me 
the  favour  of  telling  me  if  I  am  mad." 

"  Really,"  said  the  shopwalker,  who  had  come  up, 
"  I  think  you  are.  This  gent  claims  you  as  his  wife, 
madam,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  Mrs.  Huckitt. 

She  gave  a  short  dry  laugh,  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  -before.  "  You  have  so  many  nice  bargains," 
she  said,  "  and  the  sale  is  so  short,  I  can  waste  no 
more  time  here.  Please  take  me  to  the  petticoats." 

"  You  'd  really  better  go,"  said  the  shopwalker  to 
me. 

I  began  to  think  so  too,  and  whistling  some  bars 
of  Mrs.  H.'s  favourite  air,  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  I 
went. 

There  was  a  telegram  from  the  Private  Inquiry 
Office  at  home.  *  "Two  ladies  answering  to  your 
description  sailed  from  Liverpool  yesterday  for 
Utah.  I  have  cabled  to  the  New  York  police." 

I  tore  up  that  telegram  in  a  rage. 

Happily,  before  I  had  long  had  time  to  brood 
over  my  trouble,  the  children,  like  a  sunbeam,  burst 
into  the  back  parlour  from  school.  They  thought — 
bless  them — their  mamma  had  gone  to  see  their  Aunt 
Martha,  at  Camberwell,  and  I  did  not  undeceive 
them. 

But  their  advent  suggested  another  plan  to  me  for 
winning  their  mother  back  from  the  life  of  bargain- 
hunting  to  which  seemingly  she  was  committed. 


Telling  Hephzibah  to  dress  the  infant  in  its  best 
bib  and  tucker,  I  myself  dressed  little  Jacky  and 
Jemmy  (our  only  twins,  thank  Heaven  ! )  in  their 
sailor  suits,  and  told  the  apprentice  to  dust  the  per- 
ambulator. 

Leading  my  sons,  and  followed  by  Hephzibah 
wheeling  the  baby,  we  reached  Minniver  Street  in 
about  an  hour.  Leaving  the  three  children  in  the 
maid's  charge  at  the  corner,  I  went  on  and  recon- 
noitred No.  171.  There  were  four  windows  in  the 
front ;  and  in  the  farthest,  one  of  the  placards  had 
luckily  become  partially  unstuck,  and  hung  down 
so  as  to  allow  me  to  see  into  this  part  of  Messrs. 
J.  Bott  and  Sons'  establishment  by  tiptoeing. 

I  began  to  think  fortune  had  declared  for  me,  when, 
sitting  close  to  the  door,  I  saw  a  form  clad  in  grass- 
green  silk  trimmed  with  yak  lace,  busily  buying  rem- 
nants of  check  dustering.  That  was  enough. 

Stealthily  I  moved  the  children  down,  putting 
into  the  hand  of  each  a  penny  tin  trumpet  I  had 
bought  on  the  way.  Then  forming  them  into  an 
effective  group  on  the  step  outside  the  shop  entrance, 
I  told  them  all  to  blow  their  trumpets,  and  throwing 
open  the  door  at  the  same  moment,  I  flung  myself 
into  an  appropriate  attitude  and  cried,  "  False 
mother,  behold  thy  helpless  offspring!"  whilst  Heph- 
zibah, not  knowing  how  to  take  it,  sobbed  aloud. 

Naturally,  the  lady  who  was  buying  remnants  of 
check  dustering  looked  up. 

When  she  did  so  I  saw  she  -was  not  my  wife  ! 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  which  ensued,  though  I 
may  say  the  ruling  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Bott  and 
Sons  was  to  lock  me  up  for  a  lunatic,  after  this  my 
second  escapade  in  one  day.  However,  I  did 
manage  to  get  off  at  last ;  but  on  arriving  home, 
found  that  Hephzibah,  thinking  me  hopelessly  mad, 
had  hurried  there,  and  put  up  the  apprentice  to 
locking  me  out.  It  being  useless  to  parley  from 
the  street,  I  went  up  an  adjacent  passage,  and, 
scaling  two  garden  walls,  got  in  at  the  back  of  my 
premises.  But  even  when  inside,  it  was  the  work 
of  hours  to  persuade  Hephzibah  and  the  youth  that 
I  was  not  a  maniac  ;  and  had  they  not  wanted 
money  to  pay  the  baker,  I  should  never  have  con- 
vinced them,  I  fear.  I  passed  another  miserable 
night,  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  windows  as  usual. 
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:"e  came.     In  the  morning,  having  disguised 

:  thoroughly,  I  ventured  down  to  171  Minniver 

Street  again.     I  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  I  saw 

a  crowd  waiting  to  go  in.     In  that  crowd  was  Mrs. 

Huckitt.      She  was  next   the  door,  and,  from  her 

hea%  > .  sleepy  look,  had  probably  been  there  for 

many  hours.      She  went    in,  and  all  day  I    hung 

about  the  premises.     She  never  appeared ;   but  I 

observed  an  apprentice  come  out  at  one  o'clock  and 

return  with  a  plate  of  sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of 

and  I  drew  my  own  conclusions.    It  was  not 

ht  I  saw  her  again.    Then  a  C 

and  loaded  with  parcels,  after  which  the  shopwalker 
loomed  in  sight,  escorting  Mr?.  H.,  who  got  b 
told  the  driver,  "  York  K  loo." 

I    bllowed  with  feet  impelled  by  love, 
time  to  see  the  four-wheeler  stop  al 
clos*  to  Hungerford   I  Unlocking  the  door, 

she    nd  the  cabman  deposited  all  the  parcels  within. 
pThc  i  she  relocked  the  door,  and,  giving  an  a 
I  fa  ed  to  hear,  drove  off  on 

I  ollowed  again,  but  at  the  Obelisk  I  crick 
foot  and  adjourned  to  the  nearest  coffec-ho 
mec  tate.  I  had  seen  tl.  lull  of 

wer   for  cash  01 

after  prc  dinner  OK: 

But  she  had  ,£  1,000  in  Con-. 

he  spending  her  little  all  ?     The  t. 
ma<  dening  ;  so  I  drove  to  the  Hank.     Of  course  it 

a  a  cornc 

wor  ed  on  his  feelings  tl. 
nor     priva: 
bef<  -e  I  or 
Jan    Huckitt's  stock  had 

•>  to  a  perfect 

'I     o  confirmed  my  theory,  it  my 

had    suddenly  been    bitten    by   the   1. 
\;  had  an  attack  of  ch 
and  v-  too.     Soon  after  h. 

had  broken  out  in  the  same  way,  and  went  so  far 
as     o  pawn   the  gravy-spoon  to  button 

y,  ovir 
• 
then  she  had  avoided  even  entcrin 

pping. 


Evidently  it  was  that  catalogue  of  Bott  and  Son;,' 
that  had  done  all  the  mischief. 

Another  miserable  night.  The  next  morning  . 
did  I  hie  to  171,  but  in  vain.  The  sale  was  over.  On 
consulting  the  "  Times,"  I  found  other  clearance 
sales  on  in  various  parts  of  London.  I  went  to  all 
the  addresses,  seriatim.  At  last,  after  twelve  failures, 
I  found  my  Mary  Jane  in  a  shop  in  Mare  Street, 
Hackney.  She  was  buying  plain  gimp  fringe  at 
half-price.  I  spoke  to  her,  as  before,  in  vain  ;  I 
mentioned  the  baby's  name  — 't  was  useless.  I  told 
:bah  had  gone  to  her  wardrobe  and  was 
?t  under-linen.  For  a  moment 

I  tho.  .vould  reply;  but  she  repressed  her 

strong  emotion  with  a  gulp,  and  went  on  with  the 

ain  I  returned  to  my  home  discomfited. 

I  am  afraid  to  think  how  long  this  kind  of  thing 

went  on.     I  sent  out    Heph/.ibah  with  the  children 

her  ;    I  dispatched   the  apprentice  with 

notes  to  th  that  the  baby  had 

the  whooping-cough  ;  in  short,  there  was  no  plan  I 

did  not  try  to  1  :  .  Huckitt  to  the  path 

of  dm  ,  -d  futile,  and   1 

d  melancholia,  when,  five 

iblc    morning,    1    re 

of  the  den  1  Io  left  me 

all  his  fortune,  ,£9,000;  ai  i  money  \ 

to  me  without  m  me,  I  did  rejoice 

at  this  windfall,  bc<  >ve  me  fun 

out  an  elaborate  ru*,e  1  had  designed,  but  could  not 
execute  prcvio  ms. 

I  tooksc  vemises  in  the  I 

.::gton,  and  bought  ,/"j<jo  worth  of  • 

1    then   v.  -vs,    had  ;i 

catalogue  compiled,  showing  the  most  astounding 
reductions  (for  instance,  silk- striped  grenadine  that 
usually  sold  at  ;  I  put  down  at  4.W);  antl 

ot  out  a  sensational  poster  in  four  colours. 
:..y  chief  «  kitt  should 

know  of  the  sale;  and  not  only  di'  .dl  the 

.Iw.iy  arch  with  my  cata- 
logues the  name  used  was  IIoppus  «S:  Co.— but  1 
pushed  several  under  the  door,  and  cvi 

up  a  poster  on  her  outside  wall. 
I  lay  dawned,  and   I  was  at  my  new 
The  children,  dressed   In 
8—2 
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best,  were  also  brought  down  at  an  early  hour  by 
Hephzibah,  who,  having  placed  them  in  ambush 
under  the  counter  at  my  request,  went  and  prepared 
a  dainty  little  meal  in  the  room  behind  the  shop. 
To  better  assume  the  character  of  Hoppus  &  Co., 
I  wore  blue  spectacles  and  very  bushy  chestnut 
whiskers. 

Before  ten  o'clock  there  was  such  a  crowd  outside 
that  a  policeman  came  to  the  side  door  to  say  if 
Hoppus  &  Co.  didn't  open  he  couldn't  answer  for 
their  shutters.  I  sent  Hephzibah  to  a  top  room  to 
throw  out  reels  of  cotton  for  them  to  scramble. 
Meantime,  from  a  front  window  I  had  assured  my- 
self that  my  Mary  Jane  was  there.  I  went  down 
to  the  side  door,  and  just  when  the  fall  of  a  handful 
of  reels  scattered  the  crowd,  beckoned  to  her  to 
come  to  me. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  in  a  feigned  voice,  "  Hoppus 
and  Co.  know  your  gift  for  bargain -buying,  and 
would  like  you  to  have  a  private  inspection." 

Oh!  how  my  arms  longed  to  clasp  her  to  my 
breast,  as,  yard  measure  in  hand,  I  led  the  way  to 
the  grenadines  ! 

She  was  beside  herself  when  she  saw  the  prices  ; 
and,  stopping  at  last  before  a  roll  of  French  merino, 
marked  8d.,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  sir,  I  could  spend 
all  my  life  buying  such  bargains  as  this  ! " 

It  was  not  according  to  my  preconcerted  pro- 
gramme, but  I  could  not  resist  the  favourable  op- 
portunity thus  given  me  to  throw  off  my  spectacles 
and  whiskers,  and  to  reply, "  My  own  Mary  Jane,  you 
shall,  you  shall !  and  never  pay  for  them  either  ! " 

Three  raps  on  the  top  of  the  counter  also  brought 
the  five  olive-branches  simultaneously  from  be- 
neath it,  who  rushed  to  their  mother's  arms,  thus 
making,  as  I  thought,  the  reconciliation  sure. 

Unfortunately,  however,  before  I  could  get  Mrs. 
Huckitt  to  the  room  behind  the  shop,  the  front  door 
burst  open,  the  crowd  surged  in,  and  in  a  moment 
had  flung  itself  with  excited  frenzy  upon  the  piles 
reduced  goods.  Simultaneously  the  expression 
on  my  Mary  Jane's  face  changed  to  that  stolid  and 
stony  stare  it  had  worn  when  I  found  her  at  J.  Bott 
and  Sons'. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  go,"  I  exclaimed,  alarmed 
at  the  new  phase  of  events. 


"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said.  "  Let  me 
see,  at  once,  the  ninepenny-halfpenny  barathea  an- 
nounced on  your  bill.  Be  quick,  or  that  creature 
will  have  bought  it  all,"  and  she  pointed  to  another 
such  respectable  middle-aged  female  as  herself,  who 
was  making  large  purchases  at  the  other  side  of  the 
shop. 

I  must  again  draw  the  veil  over  the  ensuing 
scene.  Suffice  it  to  say,  after  serving  my  wife  with 
barathea,  alpaca,  and  check  dustering,  as  though 
she  were  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  as  a  husband  and 
a  father,  vainly  appealing  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother 
between  the  sales,  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I 
fell  behind  the  counter  in  a  swoon,  about  a  quarter 
to  one  P.M. 

When  I  came  to  myself  Mrs.  Huckitt  was  gone, 
but  not  without  leaving  a  note,  fastened  this  time 
to  my  yard  measure.  It  was  very  brief,  and  merely 
said  : 

"  Why  vainly  fight  against  my  fate  ?  Shall 
drapers  make  alarming  sacrifices  for  nought?  Not 
whilst  there  is  life  left  to  your  lost 

MARY  JANE." 

I  have  seen  her  since,  fitfully,  through  whitened 
windows  and  swinging  doors,  at  the  scenes  of  the 
"alarming  sacrifices"  and  "desperate  sales"  now 
so  general.  She  looks  thinner  and  weaker,  but  no 
whit  less  determined.  Several  times,  too,  bundles 
of  children's  ready-made  garments  and  packages  of 
hosiery  have  been  forwarded  anonymously,  per  the 
"  Parcels  Delivery  Company,"  to  my  new  residence. 
No  single  article  of  attire  has  ever  chanced  to  fit 
any  one  of  my  little  ones  or  myself;  but  it  comforts 
me  to  think  Mary  Jane  meant  well  in  sending  them. 
Otherwise,  she  has  made  no  sign. 

I  live  in  hope  that  she  may  be  yet  restored  to  us, 
and  still  laugh  to  scorn  Mr.  Pundywick's  notion 
that  there  is  a  draper,  as  well  as  his  bargains,  in 
the  case.  The  front  door  of  the  semi-detached 
villa  on  Hornsey  Rise,  bought  with  a  portion  of  my 
uncle's  legacy,  is  always  on  the  latch,  and  the  light 
is  kept  burning  in  the  passage  all  night. 

Meantime  I  am  practically  a  widower. 

AGLEN  A.  Dowry. 


Till-    BEST    OF    CIRLS. 


C;  by  the  river- 
Lazily  dreaming  of  thce,  love, 
Smoothly  on  the  waters  glide, 

Murmuring  and  whispering  to  me,  love, — 
Whispering  to  me  in  a  sweet  love  s< 
Kissing  the  bank  as  it  flows  along. 

Floating  on  the  riv,. 

anily  dreaming  of  thce,  ! 
Pleasing  sounds  fall  on  my  <. 
Murmuring  and  whispering  to  me,  love, 

pering  to  me  as  the  eddy  whirls, 
Love  words  in  praise  of  the  best  of  girls. 


Loitering  on  the  old  church  green, 

Sweet  looks  are  resting  on  me,  love  ; 
Life  seems  robed  in  a  golden  sheen, 

in  whispering  to  thce,  love. 
Eyes  |  you  shake  your  curls, 

re  the  sweetest  and  best  of  girls. 

Morning,  sunny  bright,  and  warm, 
ILmd-in-haml  standing  by  thce,  1 

Mine  the  joy  to  shield  from  harm, 
Now  tho  a  to  me,  love  ; 

Richer  and  better  than  gold  and  pearls, 

You,  my  own  sweetest  and  best  of  g 


THE  ELDEST  MISS  BONNITHORPE. 


TT  7HATEVER  is  weak,  irresolute,  drivelling^ 
\  \  or  imbecile  in  my  connection  with  the 
events  I  have  here  set  down,  must  be  attributed  to 
defects  in  my  early  training.  My  parents  piously 
read  the  precept  of  Solomon,  "  Train  up  a  child," 
and  they  did  their  best.  The  misfortune  was  that 
Solomon  left  it  to  them  to  say  which  way  a  child 
should  be  trained,  and  they  had  original  notions. 
My  mother,  when  left  a  widow  very  early  in  my 
career,  settled  the  matter  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
herself,  but  not  quite  satisfactory  to  me.  She  read 
the  aphorism  thus  :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  a  chim- 
ney-pot hat,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  be  exces- 
sively genteel."  My  mother's  religion  was  gentility, 
and  a  chimney-pot  hat  was  the  emblem  of  her 
creed.  Gentility  has  been  my  misfortune,  and  that 
chimney-pot  hat  the  type  of  all  my  woes. 

I  began  with  one  at  seven  years  of  age,  to  distin- 
guish me  from  vulgar  boys.  Vulgar  boys,  I  found, 
were  so  numerous  that  they  left  me  in  an  autocracy 
of  one.  My  first  hat  was,  however,  not  full-blown, 
it  was  an  undeveloped  chimney-pot — something  re- 
sembling the  head-gear  of  a  stage  coachman  ;  but 
it  was  a  grave  offence  to  the  juvenile  democracy, 
nevertheless.  My  first  appearance  in  it  was  a  sore 
trial  to  public  opinion.  The  boy  over  the  way 
danced  around  me  with  fiendish  yells ;  the  boy 
next  door  playfully  tapped  it  with  his  hoop-stick ; 
the  boy  up  the  street  cast  at  it  unclean  things  ;  the 
boy  down  the  street  knocked  it  off  and  bowled  it ; 
and  the  boy  round  the  corner  bonneted  me  abso- 
lutely. My  hat  became  a  source  of  delight  to  the 
rising  community.  When  I  appeared  in  public, 
the  sportive  youth  made  for  me  from  all  points, 
screaming  with  glee.  I  reeled  under  my  oppres- 
sors. They  were  envious,  my  parent  said.  If  they 
were,  I  could  understand  even  at  that  early  age 
that,  in  some  things,  the  rich  might  long  for  the 
happy  freedom  of  the  poor. 

My  second  hat  was  two  inches  taller,  and  pro- 
portionately added  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  tormen- 


tors. My  mother  said  it  was  very  genteel ;  the 
boys  said  it  was  "  stunning,"  and  extinguished  me 
with  it  as  though  I  had  been  a  rushlight.  I  exhi- 
bited it  to  my  parent  in  the  shape  of  a  concertina, 
and  was  asked,  "  Why  I  had  not  called  a  police- 
man ? "  Why !  As  gentility  was  evidently  re- 
garded by  boys  as  a  crime,  I  was  enjoined  to  avoid 
them ;  and  when  I  could  I  did ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  them  to  avoid  me.  I  became  meek,  and 
went  about  with  a  permanent  bruise  on  the  bridge 
of  my  nose. 

It  was  part  of  the  system  represented  by  this  hat 
that  my  early  education  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
lady.  To  avoid  rude  boys  I  was  sent  to  Miss 
Bartelmy's  young  ladies'  school.  Feminine  society 
infused  into  my  nature  the  gentleness  and  tearful 
resignation  of  a  milksop,  and  when  feminine  society 
had  done  that,  it  took  pains  to  show  me  by  con- 
temptuous grimaces,  stealthy  pinches,  and  other 
small  indignities,  that  it  preferred  a  bold  rude  boy 
to  me  any  day.  The  pangs  I  suffered  from  Miss 
Bartelmy's  girls  gave  a  melancholy  turn  to  my 
nature.  My  heart  softened  with  my  hat.  Girls 
dealt  blows  at  the  one,  boys  battered  the  other. 
Tears  and  a  longing  for  human  sympathy  were  the 
effects. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  my  affliction  that  the 
eldest  Miss  Bonnithorpe  dawned  upon  my  gloomy 
life. 

She  was  not  one  of  Miss  Bartelmy's  girls ;  she 
went  to  a  rival  academy,  and  we  crossed  on  our 
respective  roads  to  school.  She  was  eight,  and  I 
nine.  She  was  big  for  her  age,  I  was  small ;  not 
much  taller  than  the  youngest  Miss  Bonnithorpe, 
who  was  seven.  The  Misses  Bonnithorpe  were 
always  together,  and  both  wore  their  hair  in  long 
plaits,  finished  off  with  blue  ribbons  in  a  sort  of 
flourish.  I  thought  them  both  beautiful ;  but  on 
the  same  principle  that  little  men  admire  big 
women,  and  little  women  big  men,  I,  a  poor  weak 
simpleton,  preferred  the  bold  torn-boy  swagger  of 
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the  eldest   to  the  shy  gentleness  of  the  youngest. 
How  I  loved  the  eldest !     I  am  aware,  now,  that  a 
large  mouth  is  not   handsome,  and    that  a  nose 
inclined  to  a  snub  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty 
meek  as  I  was,  I  could  have  fought  the  be 
dared    to  say  so.     I    did   not   openly  court 
Bonnithorpe— at  least,  not  at   first.     I   loved  her 
silently,   and   when   we   met   we   mutually 
Thus  were  the  tokens  of  our  passion  exchanged. 
She  had  a  bold  stare,  a  trifle  too  close,  sometimes, 
to  the  stare  of  levity,  but  not  inconsistent  with  her 
brave  stout  heart. 

what  a  heart  hers  was  !      I  ncv 
do  it,  but  I  fully  believe  she  could   ha 
boy  :     It  is  the  nature  of  weak  things  to  c 
stro  ig  ones,  and  therefore  I  clung  in  a  figurative 
sens:  mnithorpe.     I  folio  itcn  — 

at  .    distance.     I  lingered  ne  d  roof 

.  r  parent,  who  was  in  the  oil  and  Italian  line, 
:ted  me  of  designs  on  a  tub  of  cranberries, 
am    warned  me  off.     I  dogged  her  in 
an<    made  strategic  circuits  round  back  sti< 
me  t  her  and  pass  her  face  to  face.     I 
wh  a  she  smiled,  I  was  in 

out  ight.    V.  lurous  devouring  thing  is  love 

at    ine  ! 

\  ]    became    conscious  that  my  attentions 
no1  ced.    When  Donni- 

th<   pe  would  say  something  to  the  you: 

.thorpe  and  laugh,  and  t  .^est  would 

lor  ;  shyly  at  me  and  smile.     This  made  me  bold. 
\V  en  a  meek  boy  feels  bold  he  i;  ;nakcs 

a     x>l  of  himself.     I  this  also  applies  to 

a  i  eek  man.     I  determined  to  declare  my  passion 
—  1  v  letter.     With   imrm  n,   and   a 

^1  \  lerable  strain  upon  my  erudition,  I  wrote  : — 

'  miss  Sarah  bonnithorpe 

"i  luv  you  Bee  miern  i  Am  yor  crb 
sui  -ent     Wm  todd." 

]    folded  the  sheet  carefully,  and  concea: 
ab'  ut  my  person  as   though    I    had  stolen  it.     I 
wn  ched  my  opportunity. 
pr<  ich,   and,   with   my   heart   thumping  an-! 
kn.cs  trembling,  thrust   the  letter  '.  md  ; 

thci  I  sped  away  like  a  hare,  or  an  idiot. 


night  I  dreamed  that  I  married  Miss  Bonnithorpe, 
receiving  the  tub  of  cranberries  as  her  dower. 

The  morn  was  auspicious.  I  rose  anxious  and 
expectant.  My  best  and  tallest  chimney-pot  hat 
had  just  been  ordered  into  common  wear,  vice  an 
old  one  hopelessly  limp.  For  once  I  felt  a  pride  in 
the  insignia  of  my  gentility.  I  pictured  the  antici- 
pated meeting  with  her  I  loved.  She  would  say 
something !  What  would  she  say  ?  I  heard  in 
her  frank  .vowal — so  like  her  fine 

bold   nature  —  '  Todd,  you    are   the   only 

boy  I  like  :  ow  up  for  you.1'     I  hurried  out 

ool,  trembling  with  mild  excitement.     I  saw 
the  two    Miss    Bonnithorpes   in   the   distance   ap- 
.in    impulse   to   turn    and   run 
.  but  did  not.      "  d  nearer  they  came. 

!dest  talked  about  me  to  the  youngest,  and 
1— I    will    not    say  grinned — effusively.     She 
1  in  her  hamls  a  thi>  k  roll  of  music — ''  The 
,:tle  of    Prague." 

•id    and   hard.     She  advanced  towards 

me,  still  smilin ....     Was  she  going  to  embrace  me? 

She   came    close    up   to   me,  looking- sweetly,    I 

thought— into  my  bl  uddenly  raising 

the    musir-roll,  i,    "There!"    and 

brought  it  down  »h;irply  with  a  bang  upon  my  hat, 

1C  blinded,  heart-crushed,  and  in  dark 

ness.     She  laughed— a   cruel    triumphant  laugh — 

as   she   retreated.     I    heard    it,  and   my  suddenly 

bruised    little   1.  up  •'»•    flood   of  scalding 

out  of  the  ruins.     Oh,  Miss 

ihorpe  ! 

.  -she   doesn't   mean    it,'' 

sorry.     There." 
-tily  thrust  into  my  hand,  and 
i>'    almost    blinding    tears    I    saw   the 
youngest    M  nithorpc    running    after    her 

In  my  hand  I  found  a  little  bead  necklace,  and 
tied  to  it  a  bent  fourpcnny-piece  with  a  hole  in  it. 
Th:-.1.  -11  ill,  but  not  with  disappointment, 

measles. 

I  never  was  a  sin  and  measles  pulled 

me  down.     When   I  had  run  a  course  of  them,   I 
went  in  for  several  other  unpleasant  disorders  that 
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follow  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  in  the  re- 
sult I  was  transported  to  the  Devon  hills,  which 
the  doctors  said  would  make  a  man  of  me.  The 
eldest  Miss  Bonnithorpe  faded  like  a  dream, 
hated  first,  then  forgiven,  and  then  gradually  for- 
gotten. Let  me  distinctly  say  the  eldest.  The 
Devon  hills  agreed  with  me  so  well  that  my  mother 
made  her  home  amongst  them,  considerably  im- 
pelled thereto  by  the  discovery  of  a  nice  genteel 
school,  where  all  the  scholars  wore  the  shortest  of 
jackets  and  tallest  of  chimney-pot  hats. 

Let  me  jump  over  years  of  agony,  comprehending 
a  long  struggle  for  supremacy  between  meek  gen- 
tility in  Paris  nap  and  muscular  agricultural  vul- 
garity in  dusty  felt.  I  became  a  man.  I  saw 
myself  in  the  mirror  tall  and  slim,  excessively 
genteel,  nervous,  and  inclined  to  sentiment.  I  was 
a  little  short-sighted,  and  my  mother  threatened 
me  with  spectacles.  She  said  her  boy  was  well- 
looking.  Her  boy  replied  that  she  was  too  fond, 
but  of  course  did  not  think  so. 

I  chose  a  profession,  and  went  to  London  to  be 
articled  to  a  solicitor.  My  mother  came  too,  and 
we  kept  house  in  a  healthy  suburb.  We  made 
new  friends  and  looked  up  old  ones,  and  I  got 
the  credit  amongst  them  for  possessirg  a  tender 
heart,  very  susceptible  to  beauty.  I  was  a  tenor, 
and  drivelled  in  song.  I  fell  in  and  out  of  love 
regularly  once  a  week,  or  rather,  I  fancied  I  did. 
Amongst  my  new  friends  were  the  Pegrims — trade 
retired — very  nice  people.  There  were  five  Miss 
Pegrims,  and  I  had  adored  them  in  rotation.  I 
was  then  prostrate  at  the  altar  of  the  youngest.  I 
still  wore  chimney-pot  hats  out  of  respect  for  my 
parent,  but,  being  tall,  I  habitually  struck  them 
against  doorways,  or  crushed  them  against  cab 
roofs,  and  secretly  longed  for  a  soft  felt  or  a  deer- 
stalker. 

One  night  the  Pegrims  gave  a  party,  a  really 
superior  affair,  with  the  greengrocer  to  wait,  and 
supper  from  the  pastrycook's  shop.  It  was  to  be 
an  important  gathering  for  me,  as  I  had  determined 
on  that  night  I  would  really  say  something  to  Julia 
(youngest  aforesaid).  I  mixed  in  sentimental 
sadness  with  the  giddy  throng.  It  was  a  throng 
—filling  every  available  corner  in  the  house, 


including  the  drawing-room  staircase.  I  sang — 
"  The  heart  bowed  down  ;  "  I  danced— with  Julia 
— and  mooned  about  the  ball-room.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  the  latter  occupation  that  Julia  came 
to  me. 

"  Mr.  Todd,"  she  said,  "  will  you  dance  with  my 
friend,  Miss  Bonnithorpe?" 

I  turned  in  astonishment.  That  name  !  that 
face  !  No,  not  that  face.  There  stood  before  me  a 
fine  handsome  woman,  whose  face,  figure,  and  grace- 
ful carriage  were  no  more  like  those  of  the  eldest 
Miss  Bonnithorpe  than  brass  is  like  fine  gold  ;  but 
it  was  she,  nevertheless.  Our  eyes  met,  and  we 
knew  each  other  in  an  instant.  She  blushed  crim- 
son, so  did  I ;  but  we  went  through  the  formalities 
of  an  introduction  with  the  highest  breeding. 

Oh,  who  will  say  that  wounded  Love  can  cherish 
hatred?  Miss  Bonnithorpe,  grown  up,  thou  art 
forgiven  ! 

She  really  was  a  delightful  companion.  She 
might  not  be  some  people's  style  of  beauty.  She 
was  what  would  be  called  a  "bouncer,"  but  she 
was  remarkably  clever,  and — ahem  ! — appreciative 
of  cleverness  in  others.  My  susceptible  heart 
throbbed  a  song  to  her  praise,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
tongue  pledged  its  master  for  a  giddy  fool.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered  of  our  youth  by  tacit  consent ;  we 
became  incomparable  humbugs  on  that  point.  We 
danced,  we  talked,  we  flirted — she  with  coquettish 
grace,  I  with  that  deeply  sentimental  earnestness 
which  always  characterized  my  dairyings  with  the 
fair.  Julia  Pegrim  was  jealous,  and  set  up  a  des- 
perate opposition  with  a  bank  clerk.  I  cared  not. 
The  room  was  warm,  and  Miss  Bonnithorpe  and  I 
wandered  into  the  conservator}'.  I  talked  sentiment 
about  flowers,  and  she  sighed.  I  talked  rubbish 
about  love,  and  she  sighed  again  —  two  gasps. 
Then  she  said  the  odour  of  the  plants  made  her 
faint,  so  we  went  pensively  to  the  refreshments. 
We  wandered  again,  studying  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  Pegrim  mansion.  Off  the  hall  was  a  small 
parlour,  devoted,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  care  of 
hats  and  coats.  There  were  pictures  there,  and  an 
atmosphere  the  coolness  of  which  was  a  refresh- 
ing change  from  the  crowded  rooms.  Besides,  it 
was  retired  and  tenantless.  I  think  we  went  in 
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to  see  some  pictures.     I  know  we  did  not  look  at 
any. 

s  Bonnithorpe  sighed  frequently  now,  and  I 
was  fast  losing  my  head.  I  talked  in  a  painfully 
ridiculous  way  ;  she  was  charmingly  sympathetic. 
I  took  her  hand  in  mine  ;  it  trembled.  Poor  little 
heart,  how  it  fluttered !  Now  was  the  thrilling 
moment.  I  led  her  gently  to  a  seat,  my  eyes  fixed 
on  her  drooping  lids,  when — Scrunch  ! 

Mercy  !     What  was  that  ? 

Miss  Bonnithorpe  sprang  up  with  a  little  scream. 
She  had  sat  upon  and  crushed  my  hat ! 

Was  there  ever  so  unpleasant  a  mishap  ? 
seem:d  for  a  moment  frightened. 

"C'h,  never  mind,"  I  stamm  is  only  my 

hat"     But  the  reminiscence  ! 

M  5s    Bonnithorpe    laughed    outright,    an 
clair  ed  noisily,  "  That 's  two  I  Ve  smashed 
expr  ssion    which    under   the    circumstances    was 
hea?  less,  not  to  sa 

\\  latever  affection  I  might  have  chcri-hcd  for 
that  female  fled  in  a  moment  before  her  cruel  and 
unti  lely  merriment.  I  was  standing  looking  a* 
her  ike  a  fool,  when  a  lady  suddenly  entered  the 
roor  and  said, 

"  arah,  dear,  we  have  been  searching  for  you 
ever  whe: 

I    jrned  to  the  new  comer.    The  youngest 
Bon  ithorpe,  by  all  that  was  holy  !     The  youngest 
Mis      Bonnithorpe,    grown   a    beautiful    woman  ! 
Gro   n  in  grace,  in  tenderness,  in  modesty,  and  in 
all  *,  ic  essentials  to  a  lovable  girl     She  stopped 
shor   when  she  saw  me,  and  looked  inquirin 
her :  ister. 


"Mr.  Todd,  Clara,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  "our  old 
friend  William  Todd.  I  Ve  just  spoiled  another  of 
his  hats.  Oh  !  it 's  too  ridiculous  !  "  And  Miss 
Sarah  laughed  again,  as  though  she  never  would 
leave  off. 

Miss  Clara  looked  straight  at  me  for  an  instant, 
and  if  ever  woman's  eyes  spoke,  those  bright  eyes 
of  hers  expressed  delight  at  the  meeting  and  sym- 
pathy with  my  misfortune.  Looking  at  my  battered 
chimney-pot,  she  said,  in  a  voice  the  sweetness  of 
which  I  had  never  forgotten,  and  in  the  old  way, 
-I'm  I  MH) 

I   am  not  going  to  argue  the  theory  of  love  at 
'ght,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  it;  but  I  will 
argue  the  existence  of  certain  isolated  impressions 
which  '.hers  in  his  life,  and  which,  although 

individually  too  weak  to  grow  into  a  strong  healthy 
love,  only  want  a  c  link  —  that  may  or 

may  not  come— to  unite  them  in  a  grand  force  of 

:on. 

I    have  just    '  laining   this   theory  to  a 

little  lady— the  youngest  daughter  of  a  re- 
nul  highly  respectable  "  Manchester  ware- 
houseman"—  a  young  lady  who  wanted  to  know 
why  I  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  sister. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  convince  her,  and  I  had 
all  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  which 
I  am  capable  ;  but  when  I  demonstrated  the  figure 
of  the  link,  by  putting  around  her  neck  an  old  bead 
necklace,  to  which  was  attached  a  battered  four- 
penny-piccc  with  a  hole  in  it,  she  leant  a  delight- 
fully soft  check  upon  my  breast,  and  promised  to 
be  Mrs.  William  Todd. 

CHARLES  TOWNLEY. 


THE    TRULY    TRUE     STORY 


ished  to  get  married,  but  objected  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  period  ;  and  one  dark  night,  when  nobody  was 
'  it,"  by  the  Patent  Pygmaliongalatearial  Process,  into  Mrs.  T.  "  Being  a  half-length,"  thought  T.,  "she  will  be 
:  usual  frivolities  of  her  sex,  and  will  turn  out  a  good  sound  domestic  article."  The  Honeymoon  :  "  'Pon  rep.,  sir  ! " 

said  Mrs.  T. ,  'rbut  this  is  quite  too  awfully  slow  ;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  gentlemen  did  not  indulge  in  the  filthy  habit  of  smoking  in  my 

time  "     P.ark-  in  tnwn  at  last.     "  Reallv.  mv  love."  remarked  T..  "I  should  be  erlad  if 


Tymkyns  had  long  w 
looking,  he  converted  "  i 
unable  to  indulge  in  the  u 
,.~:A    TVT T"      «<  u..*.   *!,:„  . 


if  vou  would  not  insist  on  showine:  vourself  in  this  way 


OF     THE     STOLEN     PICTURE 


.*« 


n  th     : 

' 


; 


IN   THE   TEMPLE    GARDEN. 


ODO  you  know  the  Temple  brown, 
That  rides  the  river  in  London  town, 
Where  lawyers  have  their  bowers  ? — the  word 
Is  Spenser's,  and  is  not  absurd. 

The  buttressed  church  that  has  been  there 
Seven  hundred  years,  with  years  to  spare; 
You  know  the  arch  ?  you  know  the  round 
Where  those  stone  warriors  sleep  so  sound  ? 

You  know  the  story  of  the  place, 
The  Templar  Knights  and  their  disgrace  ? 
Yes,  and  their  more  disgraceful  doom ; 
And  then  we  come  to  Goldsmith's  tomb. 

And  then  the  White  Rose  and  the  Red 
Plucked  one  day  in  the  garden  bed, 
(Shakespeare)  ;  and  then  the  gossip  comes 
Of  course  to  the  chrysanthemums. 

You  know  the  fountain  with  the  ferns, 
The  sun-dials,  pumps,  and  mazy  turns  ? 
One  summer  evening,  very  hot, 
You  might  have  seen  me  near  the  spot ! 

You  missed  the  chance  ?  you  did  not  know 
Or  guess  that  I  was  going  to  go  ? 
Console  yourself  with  what  I  saw, 
A  wanderer  in  those  bowers  of  law. 

Rampageing  gaily  on  the  grass 
(Beyond,  I  watched  the  steamers  pass), 
Hundreds  of  London  girls  and  boys 
I  saw — they  made  a  fearful  noise. 

They  ran,  they  jumped,  they  skipped,  they  rolled  ; 

I  wished  I  had  not  been  so  old. 

I  wished  for  a  magician's  rod, 

For  then  I  would  have  struck  the  sod, 


And  bade  from  that  green  plot  to  burst 
Fountains  of  milk,  to  quench  their  thirst ; 
For,  really,  what  occurred  to  me 
Was,  "  Oh  !  how  thirsty  they  must  be  ! " 

But,  after  all,  they  looked  so  glad, 
It  very  nearly  made  me  mad ; 
And  so— but  am  I  bound  to  tell  ? 
I  gave— I  did—*  fiendish  yell. 

Yes,  it  was  noticed.     Faint  I  grew  ; 
And  thought,  "What  will  the  bobby  do?" 
I  saw  a  man  whose  face  said  plain, 
"  Can  that  queer  party  be  in  pain  ? 

"  Or  is  he  mad  ? "     By  slow  degrees, 
But  feeling  shaky  at  the  knees, 
I  sneaked  out  to  the  Strand  again, 
And  mingled  with  the  tide  of  men, 

Thank  Heaven,  safe !  and,  strange  to  sayr 
I  read  the  papers  all,  next  day, 
With  greedy  care,  but  not  a  hint 
About  it  in  a  public  print ! 

But  oh!  a  fearful  vow  I  took, 
That  day,  with  candle,  bell,  and  book, 
Never  again  to  yell  aloud 
In  open  day  and  in  a  crowd. 

The  lonely  glen,  the  mountain  fell, 
Perchance  some  day  may  hear  me  yell, 
But,  while  I  live,  in  London  town 
I  mean  to  keep  my  feelings  down. 

Long  may  the  children  shout  and  play 
In  that  green  garden,  let  us  pray, 
And  other  playgrounds  by  the  score 
Be  found  for  them !     I  add  no  more. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LILLIPUT  LEVEE." 
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•""  1  "'HERE  can't  be  much  harm  in  doing  it,  can 
J_       there,  my  doggie?" 
"  Bo'.v,  wow,  wow  !'' 

The  question  was  put  by  an  individual  whom  I 
would  rather  not  describe,  no  one  being  so  incom- 
petent a  critic  of  a  personal  appearance  as  its 
owner,  and  was  answered  by  a  little  dog  of  doubt- 
ful breed.  She— the  little  dog  was  of  the  unen- 
franchised sex — was  too  evidently  the  offspring  of 
an  ill-assorted  match.  Her  mamma  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  Skye  family,  and  her  papa  connected 
by  bi:  th  with  the  black-and-tans.  Superficial  judges 
woul«  have  pronounced  her  '•  the  image  of  her 
fallie  ,"  but  the  learned  in  points  would  have  de- 
tecte  traces  of  the  female  side  of  the  family 
mon  nt.  Still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sh 
a  bl.  ck-and-tan  terrier.  The  undescribed 

reader  has  undoubtedly  surmise 
narr  tor  of  the  occurrences  "  hereinafter  set  forth," 
as  tl  :  lawyers  have  it  ;    the  fully-described  quad- 
rupc    was  my  dear  little  dog  Pickle,  the  companion 

solitude  on  the  desert  island  whc. 
my    jllow- fugitive  from   the   haunts  of  men,  the 
sha:   r  of  my  awful  secret. 

ten  long  \  klc  and  I  1  alone 

upoi  this  island,  which  shall  be  na:  ';ludc- 

:tlclcss.  A  young  and  sprightly  pup 
of  s«  me  twelve  revolving  moons  when  we  landed, 
age  as  since  told  its  talc  upon  my  little  dog.  The 
muz  .e,  once  a  rich  jet  black,  i  y  now  ;  the 

lithe    :ttle  limbs  move  more  leisurely  and  mcthodi- 
call>  :a  my  call ;  the  soft  brown  eyes  that  1' 
lovir  .jly  into  mine  have  lost  the  sparkle  and  the 
ess  of  youth.     My  dog  is  old  and  feeble,  and 
not  disguise  from  myself  the  fact  that  soon, 
very  soon,  we  shall  be  parted  by  the  cruel  con- 
stab:  2  who  hauls  off  all  animals  to  the  eternal  lock- 
up, i  respective  of  the  number  of  their  lc^rs.     And 
my  poor  little  Pickle  is  dead,  I  can  leave  this 
place  and  commence  the  world  anew— but 
not  1 11  then. 


"  Well,  if  that's  all,  why  couldn't  you  kill  the  dog 
and  come  back 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Somebody,  I  fancied  you'd  say 
that  :  ten  years  of  isolation  have  not  made  me 
forget  that  there  are  cold-hearted  ruffians  in  the 
world. 

Kill  my  dog!  Go  and  kill  your  wife,  sir— the 
woman  who  marks  your  every  gesture  with  admira- 
tion, and  worships  you,  and  thinks  there  never  was 
a  man  in  all  the  world  like  you.  Go  and  kill  your 
little  child,  who  watches  for  you  from  your  going 
out  to  your  coming  in,  \vho  leaps  upon  your  knee 
and  nestles  in  your  arms.  Confound  it,  sir  !  go  and 

y  every  link  that  binds  you  to  the  past.     Sell 

'.ters  your  mother  wrote  you  when  you  were  a 
boy  at  school,  to  the  buttcrman  ;  throw  the  massive 

.nip  that  was  your  father's,  and  your  grand- 
father's, on  to  the  dust-heap.  Hut,  pshaw!  I  waste 
words  on  you  !  A  man  who  would  suggest  the 
butchering  of  a  faithful  beast  would  do  all  these 
things,  and  dine  with  better  appetite  for  the  cxcr- 
you  rather  and  be  vivisected  in  the 

,ts  of  science,  tell  me  how  it  feels,  and  then 
1  will  tell  you  why  I  did  not  kill  my  dog.     Here  ! 

you  read  any  more  of  my  story.     Put  it  down 
at  once — you  won't  understand  it.      Kill  my  dog, 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow  I" 

)  on,  you  bad  dog  !    I  shall  get  angry  if  I 
like.      Leave  o  ;,r   that   silly  old   tail,  do. 

Look  here,  Miss  Pickle,  if  you  come  and  interrupt 

'  A-iin,  I'll— I'll  Yon  (ilabeni/c  you,  there  !" 
If  you  had  seen  my  dog    Pickle  when   I   said 
those  words,  you  would  have  jumped  instantly  to 

the  conclusion but  perhaps  you  wouldn't :  some 

people  are  awfully  dull  where  animals  are  con- 
cerned. I'd  better  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

Firstly,  then,  you  will  please  understand  that  it  is 

1  between  my  dog  Pickle  and  myself  that  it 

will  be  a  great  relief  to  our  feelings  if  we  unburden 
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ourselves  of  a  secret  that  oppresses  us.  Secondly, 
living  as  we  do  upon  a  desert  island,  we  run  no 
risk  of  suffering  for  our  candour.  Thirdly,  it  is 
not  intended  to  bottle  this  confession  and  hurl  it 
into  the  sea,  after  the  fashion  of  the  humdrum  cast- 
away. It  is  written,  with  island-home-made  pen 
and  ink,  on  island-home-made  paper,  and  will  be 
deposited  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  coast,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  my  predeceasing  Pickle,  the  story 
of  a  strange  affair  may  be  left  on  record,  and  in 
the  event  of  Pickle  predeceasing  me — well,  then 
I  may  perhaps  go  back  to  civilization,  and  keep  it 
to  myself.  Now  for  the  confession. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  dull  November  day,  in 
the  year  186 — ,  a  young  man  was  standing,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  in  a  small  but  well-furnished 

apartment  in Street.  Scattered  about  upon  the 

table  were  several  open  and  evil-looking  volumes, 
bearing,  as  their  titles  indicated,  upon  witchcraft, 
spiritualism,  mesmerism,  and  various  supernatural 
phenomena.  Their  appearance  showed  that  they 
were  frequently  and  deeply  studied.  Seated  on  the 
hearthrug,  close  to  the  young  man's  feet,  was  a 
small  black-and-tan  mongrel,  very  sharp  about  the 
muzzle,  very  bright  about  the  eyes,  and  very  tre- 
mulous about  the  tail.  Every  now  and  then  she 
looked  up  into  her  master's  face  with  that  look  of 
wistful  wonder  so  common  to  the  canine  features, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  little  subdued  whimper, 
in  order  to  attract  his  attention. 

"What  is  it,  Pickle?"  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
roused  from  his  reverie,  and  looking  down  at  the 
dog.  "  What  is  it,  my  girl  ? " 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow !  " 

"  That 's  a  very  general  answer,  my  doggie." 

At  that  moment  some  peculiar  idea  evidently 
flashed  across  his  brain,  for,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  dog,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove  !  I  've  a  good 
mind  to  try  the  experiment.  Let  me  just  read  it 
over  again."  He  walked  quickly  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  table,  and  opened  one  of  the  volumes  at  a 
marked  place.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  sat, 
and  never  raised  his  eyes  from  the  book  ;  then, 
leaving  it  open,  he  pushed  it  a  little  way  aside,  and 
called  the  dog.  It  was  on  his  knee  in  a  second. 


"Pickle,"  he  said,  gently,  "would  you  like  to 
talk?" 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! " 

"No,  not  to  bow,  wow,  wow,  but  to  talk — like 
I  do  ? " 

The  dog  put  its  head  on  one  side  and  looked  at 
him  earnestly,  with  that  painful  endeavour  to  under- 
stand which  everyone  who  talks  to  a  dog  must 
often  have  noticed. 

"  Let  me  see  what  it  says  once  more,"  muttered 
her  master,  and  he  turned  to  the  book  again. 
"  Hm  ! — power  of  strong  will — condition  produced 
by  mesmerism— experiment  of  Von  Glaben* — act 
on  brain  and  tongue— transmitted  capacity  and 
sympathetic  action  on  muscles.  Yes,  I  '11  do  it, 
come  what  may." 

With  these  words  he  lifted  the  dog  from  his  knee 
and  placed  it  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  so  that 
its  face  was  level  with  his ;  then  he  raised  his  finger 
and  exclaimed  sharply,  "  Pickle,  look  at  me  !  " 

The  dog's  eyes  were  riveted  on  his  in  a  moment. 
The  last  rays  of  the  November  sun  had  long  ago 
departed,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  that  visible 
darkness  which  gives  a  weird  aspect  to  the  com- 
monest of  objects.  In  this  obscurity,  relieved  only 
by  a  fitful  flare  from  the  dying  embers  in  the  grate, 
the  pupils  of  the  animal  seemed  to  the  young  man 
to  dilate  under  his  glance,  and  become  balls  of 
liquid  fire.  Never  for  a  moment  allowing  his  stead- 
fast gaze  to  vary,  he  lifted  his  hands  quickly  from 
his  side  and  made  the  usual  passes,  adding  to  them 
certain  others  evidently  prescribed  in  the  recently- 
studied  article. 

At  the  first  few  strokes  the  dog  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  the  bristles  rose  round  its  neck  like  a 
ruff.  Then  it  suddenly  became  rigid  ;  the  jaws 
dropped  asunder,  and  the  ears  were  pricked  in 
almost  painful  tension. 

"  Pickle  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  bringing 
his  face  suddenly  so  close  to  the  dog's  that  their 
noses  touched  ;  "  Pickle,  speak  to  me !  Say  Master." 


*  Von  Glaben  was  a  German  scientist,  who  carried  mesmerism  out 
of  itself,  and  developed  a  far  superior  method  of  procedure.  At  the 
time  of  v/riting,  I  believe  only  one  of  his  disciples  still  exists.  Ten 
years  ago,  I  knew  of  six  others :  two  were  lost  in  an  extinct  crater, 
one  was  killed  at  a  level  crossing,  and  the  remaining  three  died  mys- 
teriously in  lunatic  asylums. 
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The  open  jaws  closed  with  a  sudden  snap  ;  the 
lips  twitched  spasmodically  ;  the  working  of  the 
throat  showed  that  the  tongue  was  violently  agi- 
tated. 

"Pickle,  if  you  love  me  speak." 
The   words  were  this  time   accompanied 

ful  attack  upon  the  animal's  brain  and  tongue. 
The  same  symptoms  followed  the  second  a; 
and   then  from  between  the  clenched  teeth  there 
came,  harsh  and  grating,  as  though  tearing  its  way 
up  the  dog's  throat,  the  word  "  Master." 

Pronounced  in  an  unearthly  tone,  the  word,  half 
expected  as  it  was,  had  a  moment  upon 

the  operator's  nerves  ;  but  before  the  current  of  his 
influence  over  the  dog  had  been  destroyed  he  re- 
cove  ed  himself,  and  continued  the  experiment. 
a  )o  you  understand  what  I  say 
T  tis  time  the  answer  fell  easily  and  softly  from 
the    log's  lips.     The  unused  muscles  of  the  throat 
had    under  the  influence  of  Von  Glabenism,  got 
.  over  the  first  shock  and  fallen  at  once  into 
wor  ing  order.     "  I  understand  all  you  say  to  me." 

"  Jan  you  speak  except  under  the  influenc 
me:  i,  could  you  speak  if  I  withdraw  my  eyes  from 
you 

1  ie  young  man  turned  away,  and  destroyed,  for 
a  n  mient,  the  /•<*//•  n  the  dog  and  him- 

self     The  animal  was  powerless   to  reply. 
fun  ng  the  former  conditions,  the  operator  then 
cor.  inut 

>  you  retain  the  remembrance  of  your  former 
life  or  are  you  oblivious  to  the  p.. 
"  /ou  use  very  long  we: 
"  Is  your  condition  altered?     Do  you  renu 
that  happened  to-c: 
still  your  little  d  md  pleas 

you     .ve  me  that  big  bone  you  sent  away  on  your 
plat  :  at  dinner-t 

'•  Ves  ;  and  every  night,  if  you  are  good,  you 
sha  I  have  a  big  bone  after  you've  been  mesme- 
rize 1.  I  want  you  to  go  about  into  people's  gar- 
den .  and  houses,  and  hear  all  you  can,  and  then 
in  t  ic  evening  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it." 

•i  ;  but  let  me  go  no\v.      1  want  to  scratch 
my  ilf,  and  I  can't  move  my  ! 

Fapidly  making  the  liberating  passe     the  young 
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man  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  dog,  and  instantly 
springing  from  the  table,  it  rolled  over  on  the 
hearthrug,  and,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  went  off  into 
a  doze.  It  was  evident  that  the  experiment  had 
prostrated  the  dog,  and  left  it  weak  and  languid. 
For  the  moment  even  the  bone  was  forgotten. 

Not  at  first  did  the  full  meaning  of  the  feat  he 
had  performed  dawn  upon  Pickle's  master.  It 
was  only  by  degrees,  as  he  sat  thinking  before  the 
embers,  that  the  revelation  came  to  him  of 
what  he  might  accomplish  with  a  talking  dog.  He 
for  a  moment  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
the  discovery  public.  Rather  should  it  be  to  him 
a  source  of  secret  enjoyment,  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  as  "  uncanny" 
as  the  wild  revels  peculiar  to  a  witch's  holiday. 

many  a   night    after   that    Pickle   and   her 

r  talked  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 

the   evening.     The   doors   were    always   carefully 

1   before  the    preliminaries  commenced,  and 

:.ibenistic  influence  was  limited  to  a  short 

:,  as  the  dog  evidently  suffered  physically  if 

the  i: 

An    intelligent    and    observant    animal,    Pickle 
to  many  queer  items  of  new.- 
about  i  he  encouraged  her  pry- 

already  conceived  the  idea  of 
earning  fame  as  an  amateur  detective,  and  employ- 
ing the  dog  as  an  unsuspected  agent. 

When  Pickle  had  anything  of  importance  t  > 
communicate,  her  intelligence  was  rewarded  with 
a  choice  bone  ;  but  when  she  had  been  spending 
the  day  with  other  clogs,  and  listening  to  them 
instead  of  to  their  owners,  her  conversation  was 
not  interesting  to  her  master,  and  she  forfeited  the 
dainty  .':///;. 

One  evening  she  had  been  out  all  day,  and  re- 
turned lo;  her  usual  time,  looking  very 
muddy  about  the  feet  and  very  tumbled  and  dirty 
about  the  coat.  Her  tail,  usually  defiantly  poised 
in  the  air,  was  curled  tightly  between  her  legs,  and 
she  crawled  rather  than  walked  into  the  library, 
her  master  was  waiting  for  her. 

door  was    closed  and  the  curtains  drawn, 
and  then   ;  >king  the  picture  of  downcast 
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doggedness,  was  lifted  on  to  the  table  and  Von 
Glabenized. 

"  You  bad  dog,"  exclaimed  her  master  sharply, 
"what  makes  you  so  late?  You've  been  playing 
with  those  low  dogs  by  the  canal.  Look  at  your 
coat!" 

"  No,  I  haven't  been  playing  by  the  canal,  and  I 
don't  know  any  low  dogs." 

"  Where  have  you  been,  then  ? " 

"  Only  next  door." 

"  Then,  you  wicked  dog,  why  didn't  you  come  in 
before?" 

"  Because — well,  because  I  didn't  want  the  police 
inspector  to  see  me." 

"  What  had  you  done,  then  ? " 

"  Don't  be  cross, and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
know  little  Tommy  Bowles, who  lives  next  door?" 

"  The  boy  that  comes  after  my  apple-tree  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  said  you  'd  cut  his  head  off  if  you 
caught  him  again.  Well,  somebody  has  cut  his 
head  off",  for  his  father  found  him  lying  just  against 
the  garden  wall  without  it,  and  I  saw  him  picked 
up,  and  so  I  thought  I  'd  listen ;  and  presently  I 
heard  them  say  they  believed  you  'd  done  it,  and 
they  sent  for  the  inspector  from  the  police  station 
up  the  street ;  and  I  hid  under  the  table,  and  when 
he  came,  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  you  'd  done  it, 
but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  prove  it." 

"  But  I  never  cut  Tommy  Bowles's  head  off." 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dog  ?    Are  you  mad  ? " 

"  You  know  you  flung  a  broken  plate  over  the 
wall  this  morning  ;  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Well?" 

"Well,  just  as  you  threw  it  Tommy  Bowles  was 
climbing  up  the  wall  to  get  at  your  apple-tree,  and 
it  caught  his  neck,  and  cut  his  head  right  q/l" 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
A  cold  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore.  He 
had  taken  human  life,  and  his  victim  lay  headless 
next  door.  He  turned  hurriedly  to  Pickle  for 
further  information,  but  the  dog  had  left  the  table, 
and  was  stretched  quietly  on  the  hearthrug,  gnaw- 
ing a  bone.  The  concentration  of  her  master's  will 
had  been  disturbed,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
phenomena  were  possible  had  been  destroyed. 


For  fully  an  hour  he  endeavoured  vainly  to  bring 
himself  into  a  fit  state  to  control  the  animal's  will. 
At  last,  by  a  mighty  effort,  he  succeeded. 

"  Pickle,  go  on  ;  tell  me  all  you  heard." 

The  influence  was  evidently  weak,  for  Pickle, 
instead  of  answering,  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
half-gnawed  bone  on  the  hearthrug. 

"  You  shan't  have  that  bone  again  at  all,  if  you 
don't  answer,"  cried  her  master,  angrily. 

For  a  moment  the  dog  cocked  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking ;  then  she  re- 
sumed her  narrative,  but  in  a  hesitating,  timorous 
manner,  not  usual  with  her  when  talking. 

"  Did  any  one  see  the — ah — accident,  Pickle  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  Tommy  Bowles's  father  and  a  neigh- 
bour who'd  dropped  in  said  they'd  heard  you 
threaten  to  do  it  over  and  over  again.  Then  one 
of  them  said, '  Ah  !  if  that  dog  of  his  could  speak, 
it  would  tell  us  all  about  it,  I  warrant ; '  and 
then " 

"  Go  on,  go  on  ! " 

"  Hush  !     Perhaps  somebody 's  listening." 

"Whisper." 

"  Well,  then  the  inspector  jumped  up  and  said 
'  By  Jove  !  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  dog  who  'd 
hanged  a  man!'  and  then  said  presently,  '  If  that 
dog  saw  it  done — and  ten  to  one  she  did — I  '11  have 
it  out  of  her,  see  if  I  don't.' " 

"  What  did  he  mean,  Pickle  ? " 

"  Why,  he 's  found  out  you  Von  Glabenize  me,  and 
make  me  talk ;  and  he '//  do  the  same  if  he  catches 
me.  When  I  heard  this,  master,  I  sneaked  out  of 
the  room  and  ran  for  my  life ;  and  I  went,  oh  ! 
such  a  long  way  round,  and  waited  till  it  was 
quite  dark,  for  fear  he  should  see  me  come  in  ;  and 
that's  what  made  me  so  late.  I  may  finish  that 
bone  now,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

Freeing  the  dog  from  control,  the  young  man 
flung  himself  heavily  into  a  chair.  His  position 
was  desperate.  The  little  harmless  dog,  gnawing 
away  at  its  bone  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
had  his  life  upon  its  tongue.  Why,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  like  the  inspector — a  man  who  evidently 
knew  the  secret  he  fancied  he  himself  alone  pos- 
sessed—the dog's  evidence  would  hang  him  twenty 
times  over.  He  felt  his  collar  tighten  round  his 
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neck  as  he  ^thought  of  it.  Who  would  believe 
it  was  only  an  accident?  His  threat  to  cut  off 
Tommy  Bowles's  head  had  been  heard  all  over  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  flung  the  fatal  plate  ;  the 
dog  had  seen  him  do  it ;  the  dog  could  be  made  to 
speak,  and  the  inspector  knew  how  to  make  it. 

Suddenly  the  thought  struck  him,  "  Pickle  is  the 
only  witness  who  could  prove  the  actual  deed.  How 
if  I  were  to — to — put  her  out  of  tl 

The  young  man's  face  had  been  ghastly  pale  till 
then.    Hardly  had  his  brain  conceived  the  thought 
his   cheeks  were   suffused    with  a  blush   of 
honest  shame. 

Kfl  his  dear,  faithful  little  Pickle  The 

accicentally-shed  gore  of  Tommy  Bowles  was  on 
his  1  ands  already  ;  should  he  dye  them  a  deeper 
crim  ion  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent,  loving  little 
dog  Perish  the  thought !  Come  what  might,  they 
wou  1  share  the  worst  togctl-. 

T  e  worst !    Great  Powers  !   Why,  at  any  moment 
the    lyrmidons  of  the  law  might  be  hammer 
his    oor ;  he  might  be  in  gaol,  and  Pickle  in  the 
pov,  r  of   that    confounded,   meddling    inspector. 
Not  a,  second  was  to  be  lost. 

•  ^1      ****** 

L  te  that  night  a  young  man  stole  cautiously  down 

the    tcps  of  the  house  in Street,  and  hailed  a 

pas:  ng  hansom.     From  beneath  the  folds  of  his 
r  peered  the  sharp  black  muzzle  of  a  little  dog. 

'1  irec  weeks  later  man  and  dog  stood  upon  the 
dec    of  the  good  ship  (hawfius,  bound  for 
will  ice,  lucifcr  matches,  and  grey  shir: 

.at  is  that  island  yonder?  "asked  the  man  of  the 
:ate,whow  ;over  the  bulwark  near  him. 

1*1  \etnan  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked. 
•  }  »at?     Oh,  that 's  a  desert  island.     We're  out 
of  c  ir  course,  through  the  fogs,  a  good  bit,  or  we 
sho  Idn't  be  near 

'•  Don't  ships  ever  go  nearer  than  this  to 

'•  No  fear.    There 's  generally  nasty  rocks  off  such 
plac  es.     V,  keep  as  far  away  from  'em  as 

we    an." 

•  7  bat  night,  shortly  after  dark,  the  captain,  walk- 
ing round  his  ship,  must  have  noticed  an  unusual 

.  on  the  port  side,  for  one  of  the  boats 
was  mis 


And  so  were  the  man  and  the  dog. 
And  the  man  and  the  dog  are  sitting  side  by  side 
now,  as  this  confession  is  written,  and  the  boat  is 
high  and  dry  on  the  desert  island,  where  it  has  been 
their  hut  and  home  for  ten  long  years. 
So  ends  our  confession. 
"  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! " 

"Ah,  my  doggie,  if  you  'd  never  been  able  to  speak 
any  language  but  that,  we  shouldn't  be  here  now. 
Still,  it  was  best  we  came.  Wherever  we  had  gone 
among  the  haunts  of  men,  we  should  have  been 
recognized.  A  man  and  a  dog — full  description — 
five  hundred  pounds  reward  !  No,  my  poor  old 
Pickle,  we  should  have  been  caught ;  and  you 
wouldn't  have  liked  to  hang  your  master,  would 
you?  By  Jove  !  Pickle,  I  Ve  a  good  mind  to  Von 
(il.ibenizc  you  again,  just  to  talk  over  old  times.  I  Ve 
never  done  it  since  that  fatal  evening.  Shall  we  have 

.in,  just  for  once  ?    Shall  we,  old  girl  ? 
•  \\  r  a  dog  said  yes  with  his  eyes  and 

tail,  you  do  now.     So  I  will,  then.    So  !  look  at  me 
.hile   I   make  the   passes.      Come,  that's  it  ! 
you  go  off  easier  now,  my  dog,  than  you  did 
:    now  for  a  try.      Pickle, 
how  you  tremble  !'' 

;  !" 
liy,  what  a  tone!     Are  you  frightened,  my 

.  I  want  to  talk  about  Tommy  Bowles." 
.my  dog!  some  pleasanter  subject 
than  that,  please." 

"  But,  master,   I  Vc    been   wanting  to   tell   you 
about  Tommy  Bowles  for  ten  years.     Oh,  master  ! 
you  didn't  cut  his  head  off." 
-What!" 

"  Nobody  cut  it  off— it  wasn't  cut  off  at  all.  Oh  I 
do  forgive  me  !— and  there  wasn't  any  inspector; 
and,  please,  I  made  it  all  up." 

"  But— surely— confound  it,  Pickle!  I  don't  un- 
derstand !     Ain't  I  a  murderer,  then?" 
-o." 

it,  in   the  name   of   all   that's   canine,  why 
should  you  make  all  this  up?" 

"  Because  I  had  been  playing  with  low  dogs  up 
by  the  canal  all  day,  and  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
give  me  the  bone  if  I  didn't  tell  you  something, 
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and  be  cross  with  me,  and  so  I  made  it  up  about 
Tommy  Bowles." 

"  Oh,  Pickle  !  Pickle  !  and  for  ten  long  years 
have  you  and  I  been  on  this  desert  island  because 
you  told  me  a  lie  !  Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  un- 
deceive me  before  ?" 

"  How  could  I  ?   You  never  Von  Glabenized  me." 

"Pickle,  old  dog,  we've  been  friends  too  long  to 
quarrel  over  this.  Give  me  your  paw.  I  forgive 
you." 

"  Master,  do  men  ever,  when  people  want  news, 
and  they  haven't  got  any  to  give  them,  make  things 
up  like  I  did?" 

"  Certainly  not :  only  a  foolish  dog  would  do 
such  a  thing  as  that.  Halloa  !  there's  a  boat 
coming,  Pickle.  We're  discovered." 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! " 


"  It  comes  nearer  !  Never  mind,  we  don't  dread 
it  now.  Why,  Pickle,  look!  That  face  in  the  bows ! 
Why,  I  'm  blest  if  it  isn't  Tommy  Bowles  ! " 

Frojn  the  "  Times,"  August  i$th,  187—. 

"The  ship  Jemima,  Captain  Bowles,  with  iron 
rails  and  cutlery  from  Ujiji,  reached  Milwall  this 
morning.  She  brings  with  her  a  gentleman  and 
his  dog,  who  were  discovered  by  Captain  Bowles's 
son  Thomas,  on  a  desert  island  where  they  had 
been  cast  away  ten  years  ago." 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  this  confession, 
written  on  that  island,  should  be  kept  from  the 
public.  Pickle  is  agreeable  to  its  publication  ;  and 
if  she  is  not  ashamed  of  her  share  in  the  story,  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  be  of  mine. 

GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


A   LAZY   LAY. 


A  FIG  for  the  world,  with  its  bothers  and  worries, 
Its  days  of  distraction,  and  nights  of  regret, 
Its  cities  of  commerce,  where  everyone  hurries, 

Some  to  get  into,  and  some  out  of,  debt  ! 
Close  up  the  town-house  with  bar  and  with  door-lock, 

Leave  me  to  bask  'neath  a  zenith  of  blue, 
Unheeding  old  Time  with  his  scythe  and  his  forelock, 
So  long  as  I  've  freedom  and  nothing  to  do. 

Not  on  the  Continent  :  there  you  have  mountains 

That  call  for  exertion  and  straining  of  nerve  ; 
Not  by  the  famous  old  classical  fountains 

Could  I  the  calm  tenor  of  living  preserve  ; 
For  there  you  meet  someone  so  learnedly  talking 

Of  things  he  has  read  of  and  men  that  he  knew, 
That,  to  make  your  escape,  you  must  struggle  at 
walking, — 

Not  at  all  in  accordance  with  nothing  to  do. 

Not  in  the  covert,  nor  yet  in  the  stubble, 

'Mid  rattle  of  guns  and  'mid  clamour  of  birds : 

I  must  further  escape  from  the  region  of  trouble 
Of  keen  emulation  and  feverish  words. 


I  can  find  no  enjoyment  in  steadily  whipping 
A  stream  where  the  fish  are  much  wiser  than  you, 

Where  I  still  run  the  risk  of  a  show'r  or  a  dipping, 
Which  are  both  inconsistent  with  nothing  to  do. 

I  recall  afternoons  in  a  bygone  September — 

The  happiest  days  of  my  lazy  old  life  — 
When  a  pleasant  companion — but  now  I  remember 

That  pleasant  companion  is  somebody's  wife : 
Why  did  she  leave  me,  and  cease  her  sweet  chatter, 

And  wed  such  a  priggish  and  prosperous  screw  ? 
I  've  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  what  was  the  matter 

Was  a  rooted  belief  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

I  'm  as  far  from  my  point  as  I  was  at  beginning, 

And  I  only  request  folks  to  leave  me  alone  ; 
I  haven't  now  energy  even  for  sinning, 

But  I  never  waste  breath  in  the  making  of  moan. 
'T  is  all  in  ourselves  that  we  're  joyous  or  blighted, 

You'll  find  the  old  dramatist's  dictum  is  true  ; 
So  I  '11  rest  in  the  shade  with  a  cigarette  lighted, 

And  the  blissful  reflection,  I  've  nothing  to  do. 

JOHN  THOMSON. 


BANK    HOLIDAY    AT   THE    "  ZOO." 


~ 

HERF 


THE     MYSTICAL    UNION. 

&  f  cgenb  af  %  §riib{j  Mcnrfumw. 


EST  any  discover  who  wrote  this  lay, 
I  pray  you  to  huddle  the  page  away, 
And  cover  it  up  in  a  secret  spot, 
Where  nobody 's  like  to  pry  ; 
And,  further,  should  any  detect  the  same, 
I  beg  of  you,  Reader,  conceal  my  name  ; 
For  terribly  wicked  I  am,  and  not 
Prepared  in  the  least  to  die. 

For,  Reader,  the  theme  of  this  story  is 
The  UNION— terrible  thing  to  quiz  ! 
Than  ridicule  it  in  the  songs  I  sing, 

I  'd  better  by  half  be  dead. 
I  'm  nohow  aware  what  a  "  Union  "  's  like, 
Except  that  it's  terribly  swift  to  "strike"— 
However,  I  'm  sure  it's  a  dreadful  thing  : 
A  mystery,  vague  but  dread. 

To  open  my  narrative.     Let  me  say 
That  Peter  the  Polisher's  ruling  trait 
Was  limitless  reverence  yielded  to 

The  Mystery  named  above  ; 
He  gave  to  the  terrible  " League"  the  whole 
Unqualified  love  of  his  awe-struck  soul ; 
Its  mystical  influence  thrilled  him  through 
With  placid  content  and  love. 


He  registered  to  it  a  binding  vow, 
Declaring,  by  all  he  respected,  how 
He  never,  so  long  as  he  kept  alive, 

Would  any  way  lend  his  hand 
To  doing  a  atom  of  labour  such 
As  polishers  wasn't  supposed  to  touch, 
Nor  polish  a  inch  when  the  hour  of  five 
Had  tinkled  about  the  land. 


From  which  it 's  apparent  the  League  must  be 
A  species  of  idol  it  seems  to  me, 

Or  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  heathen  ghost, 
That  frightens  away  one's  breath  ; 
And  such  is  its  terror  that  fills  my  mind, 
I  'm  frequently  frightened  to  look  behind, 
For  fear  it  is  eyeing  me  round  a  post 
To  single  me  out  for  death  ! 

Well,  being  ambitious  (as  people  are), 
The  Polisher  started  for  lands  afar, 

To  follow  his  calling  and  wax  him  rich  — 

(A  flattering  theme  to  con !) — 
But,  losing  his  way  by  a  want  of  care, 
He  wrecked  on  an  island  with  no  one  there  ; 
(By  reason  he  couldn't  escape)  the  which 
He  had  to  remain  upon. 
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He  *d  plenty  of  liquor  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  puddings  he  'd  saved  from  the  hold  at  first  ; 
But  when  he  had  eaten  his  larder  out, 

And  swallowed  his  final  draught, 
Much  tempted  he  was  in  his  hopeless  mood 
To  make  him  some  arrows  and  find  him  food  ; 
But  NO  ! — he  remembered  his  oath  about 
Pursuing  no  alien  craft. 

He  might  have  selected  the  nearest  trees, 
And  built  him  a  cabin  of  logs,  with  ease  — 
This  wasn't  a  polisher's  labour,  though, 

But  such  as  the  League  forl 
So.  knowing  in  duty  delights  abound, 
He  cheerfully  polished  the  trees  around, 
And — living  unfed  for  a  year  or  so, 
Yet  loving  his  Lcngue— was 

1  icn,  later,  an  accident  chanced  to  bring 
/  skipper,  in  search  of  a  water-sp: 
Who  basely  attempted  to  render  dead 
The  Polisher^  Vow  : 


'  Take  passage,"  he  said,  "  as  a  foremast  hand  ; 
]  '11  carry  you  back  to  your  native  land  ! " 
The  guiltily- wavering  workman  fled, 
While  agony  bathed  his  brow. 


What  penance  he  suffered,  what  dire  fatigue, 
Alone  with  the  leaves  and  the  Union  League, 
Oh,  that  is  a  mystery  which  to  solve 

No  being  may  e'er  contrive  ! 
But  afterwards,  happy  and  purified, 
He  set  him  to  polishing  far  and  wide, 
Yet  watching  the  hands  of  his  watch  revolve 
\  finishing  "  sharp  "  at  five. 

Xo  traitor  non-Unionist  clothed  with  vice 
Stood  handy  to  serve  as  a  sacrifice, 
And  "  rattening/'  out  in  that  lonely  spot, 

Was  only  an  empty  term  ; 
His  profitless  labour,  his  teeth,  his  hair, 

ill  he  could  offer  the  Union  there  — 
(On  naming  the  Union,  I  hide  my  face, 
'.  tremble,  a  helpless  worm!) 


And  waiting — how  vainly  ! — for  five  one  day, 

He  worked  till  the  following  dawn  was  grey 

His  wicked  repeater  had  stopped  at  four: 

He'd  broken  his  oath>t  last !  ! 
No  wailings  affrighted  the  rocks  around — 
Doth  agony  trifle  with  empty  sound  ? — 

No !    Laying  him  down  on  the  wave-beat  shore 
The  Polisher  sighed — and  pass't. 

J.   F.  S. 


DEMAND   AND   SUPPLY:    A  Savage  Story. 


The  King  of  the  Cannibals'  rage  at  the  scarcity  of  food 


Calmness  restored  by  the  capture  of  a  Geographer 


The  Geographer  being  lean,  the  King  holds  Laying  their  heads  together,  they  originate  a  brilliant  idea,  which  the 

parley  with  him.  Geographer  at  once  transmits  home. 


Success  beyond  expectation.    Prospects  of  a  hearty  meal. 


THE    CAUSE   OF  TEMPERANCE. 


"  Glasses  only  are  served  in  this  department." 

Si"  ED  alone  in  a  "  parlour,"  where  liquor  of  various  colours 
Foamed  or  was  still  in  the  glasses,  we  gazed  on  a  man  of  the  people — 
A;^ed  and  toilworn  was  he,  but  of  mien  philosophic  and  thoughtful ; 
And  sadly  he  gazed  on  the  wayfaring  crowd  that  were  smoking  and  drinking ; 
Then  would  he,  shaking  his  occiput,  sigh  for  the  sins  of  the  selfish — 
Groaning  to  think  how  the  money  was  spent  in  the  drink-dissipation — 
Fuming  to  think  of  the  ways  of  the  drouthy  and  drink-loving  idle — 
Fretting  to  think  how  the  drink-hobby  cantered  with  never  a  bridle  ! 

Thus  to  himself  did  he  mutter,  the  censure  within  his  breast  glowing- 
Then  did  he  launch  forth  the  tempest  that  scathed  us  who  heard  it  descending : 
"  People  of  England  ! "  he  shouted,  "  your  crimes  and  your  vices  immoral 
Call  down  the  strictures  of  Lawson.     Ye  know  ye  arc  drinking  for  ever — 
Drinking  at  morn  and  at  noon,  and  again  to  your  shame  in  the  even. 
Tossing  the  potful  of  porter,  or  elscwise  the  cannikin  clinking ! 
Shame  on  the  country  that  passes  its  whole  time     and  Sundays — in  drinking  ! 

"  People  of  England  !  "  he  shouted— and  we  stood  confounded  and  conscious, 

.;lass  suspended  in  air,  and  the  blood  fast  forsaking  our  faces : 
"People  of  England,  be  cautious  1 — for  lo  !  cometh  forth  the  destruction 
Born  of  the  habit  you  have  now— the  habit  that's  ever  increasing. 
Well  I  remember  the  time— it  is  now  fifty  years  and  a  fortnight — 
When  new-fangled  systems  of  serving  were  first  introduced  into  England; 
Well  I  remember  the  morning  when  Dregs,  the  fat  host  of  the  *  Dragon/ 
Made  all  his  measures  of  glass,  and  destroyed  the  imperial  flagon. 

"  But  't  is  not  of  this  I  complain,  for  my  grievance  is  mightily  greater ; 
Deep  is  my  sorrow  and  woful.     I  'm  sad  when  I  'm  thinking  of  England — 
England,  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  the  home  of  my  boyhood's  devotion  ; 
Scene  of  my  love  and  my  loss,  and  the  sound  of  my  loud  lamentation  : 
England  !  I  mourn  when  I  think  of  my  country  that 's  cursed  by  the  drink-god — 
Cursed  to  the  depths  by  the  gin-fiend,  as  also  of  rum  and  of  whisky. 
But  more  do  I  grieve  when  I  think  of  myself,— in  the  whole  of  this  placeful 
Nobody  asks  me  to  liquor.     By  Lawson  ! it 's  simply  disgraceful ! " 


II.  S. 


MY  MAD  TENANT. 


I    AM  rather  of  an  eccentric  turn  of  mind — at 
least,  so  all  my  friends  say,  and  perhaps  they 
are  correct.     When  I  say  I  am  eccentric,  I  do  not 
.•me  in  that  I  dress  in  peculiarly  cut  clothes,  let  my 


hair  fall  on  my  shoulders  in  matted  locks,  or  show 
an  aversion  for  soap  and  water.  On  the  contrary, 
I  don't  think  you  will  find  a  more  tidy  old  bachelor 
in  dress  and  person  than  myself  anywhere.  My 
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eccentricity  is  shown  in  an  inordinate  love  of  the 
mysterious.  As  a  boy  I  ruined  my  eyesight  by 
reading  terrible  tragedies,  horrible  histories,  hide- 
ous homicides,  and  strange  stories.  These  I  would 
repeat  to  my  nurse  Janet  Gruesome,  a  plain  and 
simple — I  might  say  very  plain  and  simple — 
country  girl,  holding  her  by  my  bedside  of  a  night, 
shivering  with  cold  and  terror  as  she  listened. 

Life  was  full  of  misfortune  for  me  until  I  was 
turned  forty,  when  a  mysterious  uncle  of  mine,  who 
had  left  England  whilst  I  was  still  a  baby,  died  in 
Australia,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  to  his  vast  wealth. 
I  instantly  settled  with  my  creditors,  and  taking  my 
"  nurse  "  and  my  romances,  started  for  the  country, 
determined  to  wander  about  and  seek  for  the  mar- 
vellous. 

One  day  I  came  across  a  vast  gloomy  mansion 
that  exactly  suited  my  fancy.  It  was  a  weird  and 
ghostly  building,  with  whispering  voices  in  its  ivy- 
clad  walls,  doors  that  opened  directly  they  were 
shut,  and  shut  directly  they  were  opened.  Long 
corridors  lighted  by  narrow  windows  let  into  re- 
cesses, so  that  on  moonlight  nights  the  shadows 
of  the  tall  trees  outside  took  spectral  shapes, 
and  seemed  pointing  with  bony  fingers  to  spots 
where  deeds  of  violence  had  been  done;  whilst 
the  withered  branches  tapped  eagerly  against  the 
window-panes  as  if  they  were  houseless  ghosts 
wishing  to  take  up  their  abode  in  this  mysterious 
mansion.  I  was  delighted,  and  determined  to  take 
it  at  once.  The  agent  was  soon  found,  and  the 
terms  agreed  upon ;  but  there  was  one  clause  in 
the  lease  which  I  did  not  like  :  it  was  even  too 
mysterious  to  please  me.  By  it  the  superior  land- 
lord, Mr.  Thomas  Balcombe,  held  all  rights  over 
one  room  on  the  first  floor,  a  small  chamber, 
the  shutters  and  door  of  which  were  closed  and 
securely  fastened.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  this, 
but  the  agent  could  give  me  no  positive  informa- 
tion. He  believed  the  room  contained  the  family 
papers  and  portraits,  and  that  Mr.  Balcombe  had 
locked  them  up  there  for  security. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  it  is  so  mysterious  to  have  a 
sort  of  Bluebeard  chamber  in  your  house." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the  agent ; 
"and  told  Mr.  Balcombe  so;  but  he  is  a  strange 


man,  and  will  have  his  own  way.  It's  nearly  twenty 
years  now  since  that  room  was  locked  up.  At  first 
it  made  a  great  noise  in  the  village,  and  strange 
stories  were  circulated  ;  but  that  soon  died  out,  and 
except  telling  these  stories  at  a  Christmas-time,  or 
when  a  stranger  asks  for  them,  they  are  never  heard. 
Sometimes  people  come  for  a  picnic  in  the  wood 
yonder,  and  go  to  see  the  '  haunted  house,'  as  they 
call  it,  but  I  never  let  them  in.  1  never  heard  it 
was  really  haunted." 

We  agreed  eventually  as  to  terms,  and  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  I  arrived  from  London,  bringing  with  me 
Janet  Gruesome,  two  maid- servants,  and  some  fine 
old  plate  and  jewellery  my  uncle  had  left  me. 

It  was  a  dreary  night  when  I  arrived  at  the 
"  Yews,"  as  my  new  abode  was  called.  But  I  was 
happy  enough.  A  cheery  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
oak-panelled  room,  and  whilst  the  servants  prepared 
my  supper,  I  unpacked  the  plate,  and  arranged  it 
on  the  sideboard  to  make  the  place  look  brighter. 
When  I  had  done  this  and  finished  my  supper,  I 
drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  mixed  myself  a  stiff 
glass  of  something  warm,  lit  my  meerschaum  pipe, 
and  commenced  reading  one  of  my  most  favourite 
tales  of  terror  and  imagination.  I  had  just  reached 
the  most  thrilling  situation,  when  the  parlour  door 
was  thrown  violently  open,  and  Janet  Gruesome 
rushed  into  the  room. 

"Master!"  she  whispered,  in  trembling  tones, 
"the  secret  room  is  open,  and it 's  coming  out? 

"It's  coming  out?"  I  cried.  "  What  is  coming 
out?" 

"  The  ghost,  master  !  it 's  coming  downstairs  a- 
following  of  me." 

"Then  shut  the  door,  you  idiot!"  I  exclaimed, 
for  to  tell  the  truth  I  never  felt  less  inclined  to  see 
a  ghost  in  all  my  life.  "  And  bolt  it ! " 

She  turned  to  obey  my  orders,  but  was  too  late, 
for  at  that  very  moment  a  venerable  white-haired 
old  gentleman,  clad  in  a  velvet  dressing-gown  and 
scarlet  slippers,  entered  the  room. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  rather  nervously. 
"  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you.  I  was  not  aware  you 
haunted  to-night.  I  believe  you  are  fresh  ghosts, 
or  " — here  he  lowered  his  voice — "  are  you  ghosts 
in  embryo?" 
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.  !'    I  exclaimed,  "you  must  know  that  this 
house  is  mine." 

"Indeed  !"  said  the  creature,  sitting  down  in  my 
arm-chair  and  drinking  my  grog  ;  "  has  my  cousin 
Tom  let  it  to  you,  or  are  you  a  Balcombe?" 

"  I  am  not  a  Balcombe,"  I  cried  impatiently,  for 
I  knew  now  he  could  not  be  a  ghost— spectres  don't 
drink  spirits  ;  "  still,  this  house  is  mine  :  from  the 
chimneypots  to  the  cellars,  all " 

"  But  one  room,"  interrupted  my  mysterious  guest ; 
"  that  Tom  could  not — would  not — let.  You  would 
not  have  been  happy  had  he  done  so.  I  keep  the 
ghosts  in  there.  Sometimes  one  or  two  escape,  and 
then  I  come  out  to  hunt  for  them.  I  thought  you 
hosts — stray  ones,  you  know — at  first.  I  '11 
take  r  little  more  brandy  and  water.  That  room  is 
cold,  :nd  ghosts  are  dull  fellows  at  best ;  they  are 
never  lively.  Come,  my  dear  sir,  sit  down  and  be 
cheer  ul." 

M:  i  or  ghost,  the  creature  evidently  knew  the 
art  of  making  himself  at  home.  He  mixed  some 
more  jrandy  and  water,  then  took  up  my  pipe,  lit  it, 
and  <  )mmenced  smol 

"J  net  !"  I  whispered,  "he  is  not  a  ghost  •  he  is 
a  ma  man." 

MP  adman!''  cried  the  thing,  looking  up  sud- 
denly for  his  ears  were  evidently  as  sharp  as  his 
eyes.  "  Madman  !  why,  that  is  what  Cousin  Tom 
used  to  call  me,  but  he  was  wrong.  I  wis  mad 
whei  I  had  fierce  passions  and  tried  to  st: 
him  but  then  the  change  came,  and  I  was  light, 
ethei  al — a  spirit  Tom  saw  this,  and  knowing  that 
I  tall  ed  to  the  ghosts  of  our  ancestors,  gave  me  a 
roon  to  collect  them  in.  That's  the  room.  Get  us 
some  more  glasses,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Janet, 
"  mo  :  glasses  and  pipes  :  we  will  be  merry." 

"I  :  is  mad,"  I  whispered.  "  Do  as  he  bids  you  ; 
wem  ist  humour  him.  But  make  haste  back,  Janet." 

"  C  ome  !  that  looks  well,"  he  cried,  when  we  all 
had  .ome  hot  grog  and  I  was  smoking.  "Your 
healt  i,  Mr. I  beg  pardon,  what  name  ?" 

"J  idberry,  sir,"  I  replied  sternly,  "Judberry." 

"J  idberry,  Judberry?"  he  muttered  absently; — 
"  don  t  know  the  name.  Perhaps  he  is  a  butler." 

**£  o,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  swelling  with  indignation, 
"Ian  not  a  butler.  This  house  is  mine,  sir  ;  the 


brandy  you  are  drinking  is  mine,  sir,  and  the  pipe 
you  are  smoking  is  urine,  sir/' 

"  All  of  them  very  nice  too,  Mr.  Judberry,  I  am 
sure,"  he  answered,  calmly  puffing  out  his  smoke 
and  closing  his  bright  eyes  in  luxurious  enjoyment ; 
"  very  nice  indeed.  So  you  are  Judberry  ?  I  am 
Briareus  Balcombe.  You  know  me,  of  course  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  sir.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  you  until  now— and,"  I 
added  to  myself,  "  I  never  wish  to  again." 

heard  of  me  ?"  he  cried  in  astonishment. 
Then  lowering  his  voice  to  a  sweet  melancholy, 
he  added,  "then  I  will  tell  you  my  history.  Be 
silent  :  stir  not,  but  listen  to  the  history  of  Briareus 
the  poet  of  the  Balcombes;  the  betrayed  lover- 
he  of  the  broken  heart.'' 

I  was  in  my  glory — I  was  about  to  hear  the 
mystery  of  the  Bluebeard  chamber. 

but  a  youth,"  commenced  Briareus, 
"my  uncle,  who  then  owned  this  mansion,  returned 
from  Italy,  bringing  with  him  a  lovely  girl.  How 
can  I  describe  her  beauty?  It  is  impossible  !  It 
was  the  beauty  of  a  dark  wild  night,  wherein  the 
placid  moon  and  gentle  stars  are  shining,  yet  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  proclaims  the  coming  storm.  So 
shone  her  glorious  face,  calm  and  pure,  yet  ever  and 
anon  the  flashes  from  those  wondrous  orbs,  her  eyes, 
told  of  the  lire  within  her  soul.  I  loved  her.  Time 
passed  on,  and  at  last  she  owned  that  she  returned 
ission,  but  bade  me  keep  our  love  secret,  as 
she  dreaded  my  uncle's  wrath.  Just  at  this  time  my 
cousin  Tom  procured  me  a  lucrative  berth  in  India, 
and  with  a  light  heart  I  started  for  that  land  of 
fortunes,  for  I  believed  I  should  soon  amass  riches 
and  be  able  to  return  to  claim  Elvina. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  India  I  learned  that  my  uncle 
had  died,  and  that  Tom  had  come  into  his  estates. 
'  My  uncle  dead,  one  obstacle  to  my  marriage  is 
removed/  I  cried ;  and  I  worked  on  with  renewed 
vigour.  But,  alas  !  I  was  struck  down  by  a  sun- 
stroke, fever  followed,  and  I  was  ordered  home. 

"  How  long  we  were  making  the  passage  I  know 
not.  A  gentleman— rather  a  rough  fellow,  though 
— who  had  volunteered  to  be  my  constant  com- 
panion, said  it  was  a  short  voyage  :  to  me  it 
seemed  years.  At  length  we  arrived,  and  taking 
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a  post  chaise,  we  drove  to  the  '  Yews.'  I  told  my 
companion  at  Southampton  that  I  did  not  require 
his  company  any  more  ;  but  he  would  not  leave  me 
until  he  saw  me,  as  he  said,  '  safe  in  my  cousin's 
care.'  But  why  dwell  upon  this  painful  history? 
I  rushed  into  this  very  room,  and  embracing  Elvina, 
cried,  '  Elvina  !  Elvina  !  behold  thy  Briareus  re- 
turned to  claim  his  bride  !'  To  my  horror  she 
thrust  me  from  her,  and  rushing  to  my  cousin, 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  asking  her  dear,  dear 
Tom  to  save  her  from  the  madman. 

" '  Madam,'  I  cried, '  are  you  not  my  affianced  ?' 

"< Briareus,'  exclaimed  Tom,  'you  are  mad  :  this 
lady  is  my  wife? 

"  I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance,"  moaned  the  poor  mad 
creature,  making  my  heart  bleed  for  him.  "  I  knew 
then  why  I  had  been  sent  to  India — why  this  woman 
had  made  me  keep  our  engagement  secret.  She 
loved  my  cousin's  gold  ! 

"  My  passion  rose ;  I  could  not  control  myself. 
With  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  than  a 
man,  I  sprang  upon  Tom.  I  had  him  by  the 
throat,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  the  man 
who  came  with  me  from  India — he  who  called 
himself  my  friend — turned  traitor  for  gold.  He 
dragged  me  away  from  my  cousin  and  felled  me 
to  the  earth.  My  keeper  !  They  said  I  was  mad, 
and  locked  me  up  in  the  chamber.  Not  alone :  no, 
no,  not  alone ;  they  cannot  shut  out  the  ghosts. 
They  come  and  tell  me  stories — wild,  horrible 
stories.  I  will  tell  them  to  you  some  night.  Hark  ! 
the  ghosts  call  me.  I  must  go  at  once,  or  they 
will  come  here.  Farewell :  to-morrow  ! " 

Slowly  he  crept  from  the  room,  Mrs.  Gruesome 
and  I  following.  Our  hearts  ached  for  him. 

We  saw  him  enter  the  mysterious  chamber,  and 
heard  him  lock  himself  in. 

"  Mrs.  Gruesome,"  said  I,  "  we  will  go  to  bed. 
He,  poor  fellow,  is  harmless,  tut  to-morrow  I  will 
see  the  agent,  who  must  provide  a  keeper.  I  do  not 
want  Mr.  Briareus  removed  until  I  have  heard  his 
stories.  It  will  save  my  eyesight,  not  reading  at 
night.  Good  night,  Janet.  Say  nothing  of  this  to 
the  servants,  and  do  not  be  afraid.  He  is  quite  a 
gentleman,  and  harmless." 


I  retired  to  my  apartment,  double-locked  the 
door,  and  barricaded  it,  in  case  of  accidents. 

Next  morning  I  arose  late,  and  descended  to 
breakfast,  which  ought  to  have  been  ready  at  least 
an  hour  earlier.  Judge  my  astonishment  at  finding 
the  room  in  confusion,  and  Janet  Gruesome  in  even 
greater  confusion  than  the  apartment. 

"He  has  gone,  sir !"  she  cried,  as  I  entered  the 
parlour. 

"Who  has  gone?"  I  demanded. 

"  The  mad  gentleman.  He  must  have  left  the 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  it  is  better  so. 
He  was  a  nuisance.  If  he  has  drowned  himself  it 
is  no  fault  of  ours  :  we  were  not  his  keepers  ;  so  let 
me  have  breakfast.  Get  the  tea  and  coffee  service 
my  uncle  left  me." 

"  Your  uncle  left  them,  sir,  but  the  mad  gentle- 
man ain't,"  sobbed  Janet;  "he's  taken  'em,  sir,  and 
the  silver  spirit-stand  as  well." 

"  What !  taken  my  silver  service  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  every  other  piece  of  silver,  and 
all  the  jewellery  he  could  find,  as  well  as " 

I  could  hear  no  more,  but  rushing  to  the  house 
agent,  told  him  all  about  it. 

"  You  have  been  done,"  he  said,  quietly ;  "  there 
never  was  a  Mr.  Briareus  Balcombe.  The  room 
only  contained  pictures  and  some  old  furniture  of 
no  particular  value,  but  favourites  of  Mr.  Balcombe, 
so  he  locks  them  up.  Come  to  the  police." 

He  hurried  me  off  to  the  police  inspector,  to 
whom  I  related  this  sad  history. 

"  That's  Solemn  Smith's  work  for  a  pound,"  cried 
the  inspector,  laughing.  "  I  heard  he  had  been  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Deuced  clever  fellow ;  could 
have  made  a  fortune  on  the  stage  if  he  liked.  No 
doubt  he  found  out  all  about  the  room,  and  also 
heard  —  asking  your  pardon,  sir  —  that  you  had 
queer  crotchets,  so  got  into  the  house  when  it  was 
empty,  picked  the  lock  of  the  room,  and  played 
the  madman.  I  know  him,  sir,  and  will  be  after 
him." 

This  was  four  years  ago.  And  the  police  are 
after  my  Mad  Tenant  still. 

ALFRED  R.  PHILLIPS. 
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THE  musical  box  was  itself  a  mystery;  nobody 
knew  how  she  came  by  it.  There  was  a 
sort  of  tradition— or  was  it  a  dream  or  a  fancy,  or  a 
mingling  of  dream,  fancy,  tradition,  and  fact  ?— 
that  she  had  found  it  when  a  child  under  a  bed  of 
heartsease.  It  was  a  very  wonderful  musical  box. 
When  it  played  it  drove  the  bad  thoughts  out  of 
people's  heads,  and  put  in  good  ones.  Sometimes 
she  could  hear  the  music  herself,  and  sometimes 
not.  Sometimes  everybody  in  a  company  could 
hear  the  music,  and  would  know  that  the  others 
were  hearing  it  too  ;  sometimes  it  would  be  heard 
by  each  person  separately. 

But  the  law  of  the  instrument  was  as  wonderful  as 
anything  else.  That  law  was  that  you  were  not  to 
attempt  to  force  the  music.  Often  the  musical  box 
would  play  of  itself,  when  carried  by  the  lovely 
maiden  who  had  first  received  it ;  in  a  few  cases  it 
had  been  heard  to  play  of  itself  when  lent  by  her  to 
some  friend,  though  such  cases  were  rare.  When  I 
say  play  of  itself,  I  mean  that  no  hand  had  in  those 
cases  consciously  moved  the  spring.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  were  set  in  motion,  and,  indeed,  as  if  the  tune 
were  dictated — partly,  at  least — by  some  emanation 
from  the  person  who  carried  the  box.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  set  going  by  hand  without  injury  and 


without  producing  discords,  but  only  in  certain  rare 
cases ;  and  the  law  of  the  music  was  that  the  instru- 
ment must  make  the  first  sign — must  show  its  will- 
ingness to  be  made  to  play.  This  it  showed  in  a 
very  singular  way  :  the  case  of  the  instrument  turn- 
ing of  a  soft  amethystine  purple  —lucid,  and,  indeed, 
luminous,  and  shot  with  unspeakably  gentle  light- 
nings of  opalescent  fire  within.  If  touched  at  such 
times,  the  instrument  would  yield  excellent  music. 
But  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind  was  not  more 
uncertain  than  the  coming  and  going  of  these  tunes 
— especially  if  the  box  had  been  lent  by  its  owner. 
She  herself  could  usually  tell,  by  the  fine  tremor 
that  ran  from  head  to  foot,  when  the  instrument  was 
about  to  flush  purple,  and  give  a  friendly  hand  the 
privilege  of  touching  it.  But  others  had  to  watch, 
or  rather,  to  wait ;  for,  when  watched,  it  is  said  that 
this  musical  box  was  like  the  homely  kettle,  that 
will  not  boil  till  you  take  your  eyes  off  it  and  go 
about  your  business. 

II. 

THE  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  the  sweet  girl 
came  into  possession  of  this  box  are,  as  they  stand, 
incredible.  They  say  she  was  a  child  of  a  most 
noble,  patient,  and  serviceable  nature  ;  so  that  they 
used  to  look  for  wings  to  spring  from  her  shoulders, 
and  see  her  go  up  bodily  into  the  blue  in  her  shoes 
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and  stockings.  All  this  sort  of  thing  I  have  heard 
of  a  child  here  and  there  ;  and  I  quite  believe  it  all, 
mind  you.  But  the  rest  is  not  coherent. 

One  chilly  day  she  had   parted  with   half  her 
clothes  to  a  child  in  rags,  whom  she  had  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  had  then  stepped  into  a  little 
one-sailed  boat,  and  pleased  herself  with  its  rocking, 
a  heavenly  day,  and  the  river  ran  beautiful 
and  gently  swift  between  its  soft  green  banks.  While 
she  was  listening  idly  to  the  lapping  of  the  little 
waves  against  the  fine  pebbles  of  the  bank,  a  wind 
seemed  to  sing  in  the  little  white  sail,  and 
she  wont  in  the  fairy  boat.     It  made  its  own  gentle 
way  through  the  narrows  and  sinuosities  made  by 
small  islands  and  clumps  of  reeds  and  osiers  ;  and 
all  th  :  while  the  wind  made  music  in  the  white  sail  ; 
and  ^  -nether  she  slept,  or  woke,  or  half  dr*. 
who  1  nows  ?     Or  who  can  tell  how  it  led  her  to 
Inno  ents'  Island,  and  crept  into  a  bo 
in  th    very  heart  of  that  sweet  land— tl 
we  k  ow  it  to  be,  by  pellucid  .1  thousand 

shy  ;  id  graceful  lin 

It    vas  now  evening—..  in  warm  mid- 

June      The  air  t  with  wandering  odours  ; 

the  t  ;es  made  deeper  and  deeper  dusk,  as  th 
boat  passed  lingeringly  on— by  rose,  and  lil 
hone  suckle — under  flowering  limes  and   bending 
spire    of  fern  and  foxglove.     A  nightingale 
the  b  encc  with  his  song,  and  she  turned  suddenly 
towl  ire  she  thought  the  voice  came  from.     Half 
hidd  ti  in  a  bed  of  pansies,  she  saw  what  hhe  almost 
thou,  ht  was  a  great  glowworm.     She  stepped  out 
from  .he  boat  on  to  the  bank,  and  stooped  down  by 
the  i  msies  to  look  at  this  luminous  purple  • 
The    lightingale  sang  again,  and  she  fanci 
song   i  de  her  take  up  this  new  wonder.     She  put 
forth  her  hand  and  took  it,  and  it  broke  forth  in 
heav  nly  music.     Was  it  not  alive  ?     Was  it  only  a 
fancj  that  it  nestled  to  her,  and  invited  her  to  hide 
it  in   icr  bosom  ? 

Bu  .,  after  all,  it  is  idle  to  ask  these  questions  on 
so  w.  d  a  theme — as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  believe 
that  he  next  morning  she  found  herself  asleep  as 
usual  in  her  fair  white  bed,  with  the  musical  box  in 
her  b  >som.  These  things  cannot  be  true,  but  those 
who  think  proper  may  say  that  "  there  is  something 


in  it,  perhaps,"  or  that  "  the  story  is  true  as  far  as 
it  goes." 

III. 

have  seen  that  this  musical  box  was  so  far 
alive  as  to  have  what  seemed  a  will  of  its  own. 
The  truth  is  there  was  no  will  in  the  matter  ;  but, 
as  I  know  it  is  of  no  use  to  insist  or  to  explain  in 
these  cases,  and  that  people  will  have  it,  after  all,  that 
there  :^\is  a  will,  let  us  say  a  will  of  its  own.  Ouitc 
unasked— and,  indeed,  unthought  of— by  its  lovely 
owner,  it  would  begin  to  play  in  the  most  unlikely 
I,  and  at  the  most  unlikely  times. 

that  the  music  always  drove  away 

oughts,  and  put  in  good  thoughts.  The  clergy- 

•  hard-headed,  hard- 

souled,  hard-listed  man,  said  that  she  ought  to  take 
it  to  the  gaol,  and  set  it  going  amongst  the  prisoners  ; 
and  he  in  .ing  there  with  it,  but  not 

a  note  would  it  ; 

he  music  will  not  be  forced,"  said  she. 

1  the  clergyman,  horrified, "  not  with 
a  good  mot 

She  shook  her  head,  and  turned  away  with  a  sad 

But  the  next  Sunday,  as  she  sat  in  church,  the 
box  b  iy.  She  trembled,  but  it  went  on 

all  the  mot  the  faces  of  the 

people,  and  the  clergyman  saw  it.    As  it  befell,  the 
music  was  not  for  him  this  time,  and  he  did  not 
i  note  of  it  ;  but  he  saw  that  something  had 
aed,  and  that  his  sermon  was  not  being  lis- 
tened to.     This  made  him  very  angry,  and  he  said 
to  himself,  "  I  wish  the  girl  had  brought  her  musical 
box  with  her,  and  that  she  would  just  set  it  goii 
drive  the  bad  thoughts  out  of  the  people's  heads. 
Why  cannot  they  listen  to  my  discourse?" 

Now,  the  sermon  was  not  his  at  all ;  it  was  one 
that  he  had  bought  of  a  dealer,  and  it  was  all  about 
the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanitcs. 

IV. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  things  about  this  musical 
box  was  the  tenacity  of  its  life.  It  was  not  easy  to 
hurt  it— at  least,  in  some  ways.  As  the  maiden 
grew  in  years  she  found  this  out.  To  attempt  to 
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force  its  music  was  what  injured  it ;  but  the  mere 
violence  of  hatred  could  not  destroy  it  or,  seem- 
ingly, harm  it.  Once  upon  a  time  an  enraged  mad- 
man had  seen  it,  and  had  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  shiver  it  to  atoms  with  his  club  ;  but  the  box  had 
remained  unhurt.  The  blow  was  one  which  looked 
as  if  the  instrument  must  be  ground  to  powder 
under  it;  but  it  remained  unhurt — only  sending 
forth  a  long  loud  strain  of  music  more  mournful 
than  usual.  The  evil  spirit  passed  out  of  the  man's 
mind  ;  his  anger  left  him  ;  and  he  went  his  way  as 
gently  as  a  little  child. 


V. 

BUT  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  had  a  son  whom 
his  father  had  long  been  counselling  to  marry,  and 
who  cast  eyes  of  longing  admiration  upon  this 
maiden.  And  he  wooed  her,  and  she  thought  she 
loved  him — perhaps  she  might  have  come  to  love 
him  in  time — and  they  were  married.  This  was 
not  with  his  father's  consent,  because  the  maiden 
was  not  rich  enough  for  his  notions  ;  and,  besides, 
he  did  not  think  she  was  as  tractable  as  she  ought  to 
be,  or  as  persevering  as  she  ought  to  be  in  trying  to 
make  her  musical  box  yield  its  treasures. 

"  She  ought  to  force  it  when  the  motive  is  good," 
said  the  old  clergyman.  "  What  makes  society  what 
it  is  ?  Good  motives.  What  made  you  marry  me, 
my  dear?" — (that  was  to  his  wife,  you  know) — 
"  Good  motives.  What  made  me  marry  you  ?  Good 
motives.  What  made "  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  letter  to  tell  him  that  his  son  had  got 
married  against  his  will. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  look  more  indulgently  upon 
what  his  son  had  done  in  marrying  the  maiden ;  but 
he  was  also  more  curious  than  ever  about  the  musi- 
cal box,  and  more  resolved  than  ever  to  force  its 
secret  if  he  could.  So  he  now  made  friends  with 
his  son  and  the  young  wife,  and  kept  on  urging  his 
son  to  compel  his  wife  to  bring  the  wonderful  music 
within  the  range  of  a  rational  and  complete  and 
well-directed  moral  discipline :  those  were  his  very 
words. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  the  husband  would  say, 
"  that  I  can  make  that  box  play  by  touching  the 


spring.     It  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  the  s\v 
music  whenever  we  think  it  might  do  good." 

The  young  wife  was  made  eloquent  by  his  imp 
tunities,  and  she  asked,  with  tenderly  flashing  ej 
"  Where  did  you  learn  to  make  angels  fetch  z 
carry,  or  to  compel  the  south  wind  and  the  s 
shine?" 

Then  she  laughed  and  fell  on  his  bosom,  and 
kissed  her.  And  she  looked  up  at  him  with  te« 
and  said,  "  Was  that  done  from  a  good  motive  ? 

But  the  young  man's  father  kept  on  urging  1 
to  force  the  secret  of  the  music. 

"  If  this  thing  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
fluence  of  good  motives,  and  made  amenable  t 
perfected  system  of  moral  discipline,  then  it  is 
unholy  thing — it  is  witchcraft,  and  the  Bible  is  di 
against  witches  ! " 

This  seemed  to  the  young  man  sound  argume 
so,  one  day,  he  did  what  the  violence  of  a  madmc 
hatred  had  once  failed  to  do.  He  did  not  strike 
instrument  with  a  club,  but  he  pushed  and  pus! 
at  the  spring,  as  he  thought  was  wise  and  good. 

Time  after  time  he  failed.     At  first  the  box  o 
sent  out  complaining  discords.      By-and-bye 
discords  grew  louder,  and  the  box  seemed  to  qui 
and  turn  red. 

One  day  he  had  been  complaining  to  his  fat 
that  his  wife  did  not  seem  to  love  him  as  mud: 
he  thought  she  ought  to  do  ;  and  in  one  of  th 
moods  which  love  abhors  more  than  the  violeno 
open  hatred  he  sprang  at  the  box  and  made  i 
more  attempt  to  force  its  music.  It  flashed  i 
burnt  like  a  glowing  coal — sent  forth  one  an 
thunderous  peal  of  discords,  and  fell  shivered  i 
a  thousand  atoms. 


VI. 


"THIS  is  very  irritating,"  said  the  husband,  glar 
at  his  wife,  who  knelt  with  clasped  hands  and 
silent  tears  over  the  fragments.  "  You  knew  perfe< 
well,"  he  continued,  "  the  right  way  of  touching 
spring ;  but  you  are  so  obstinate.  And  now 
public  meeting  will  be  held  in  an  hour  or  two,  i 
there  will  be  no  musical  box,  as  advertised."  So 
slammed  the  door  and  went  out. 
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His  wife  gathered  up  the  fragments  with  tender 
patience,  not  missing  one.  She  put  them  in  a  crystal 
phial,  and  wore  the  phial  in  her  bosom.  The  par- 
ticles, finer  than  the  finest  diamond-dust,  glittered 
and  glowed  through  the  crystal,  and  moved  as  if 
they  had  life,  and  intended  to  take  some  new  shape 
of  their  own. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  stupid  old  clergyman  had  been 
so  confident  in  the  success  of  his  son's  tactics,  and 
in  the  notion  that  it  was  only  a  sort  of  obstinacy  that 
kept  the  musical  box  silent  under  pressure,  that  he 
had  actually  gone  and  advertised  it  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Dorcas  Society,  or  the  Tract  Association,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  that  very  evening.  Now  we 
see  why  the  young  man  was  so  bent  upon  getting 
the  jpper  hand  of  it  all  in  a  hurry.  The  plan  was 
to  g  et  the  box  to  play  while  the  lovely  lady  sat  in 
full  view  of  the  meeting,  and  then  there  was  to  be  a 
col  action. 

'  Our  purpose  is  a  high  and  a  holy  one,"  said  the 
pig  headed  old  man;  "and  the  receipts  shall  be  de- 
voi  :d  to  the  support  of  this  sacred  cause."  So  he 
ha  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  success  of  his 
scl  ^me. 

yhen  at  the  last  hour  he  heard  that  the  box  was 
ho  elessly  broken,  he  said, "  There  is  something  un- 
ho  /•  about  that  music,  you  may  depend  upon  it ! 
H'  wever,  we  must  think  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged  ;  we  must  mind  that  that  does  not 
su  er  ;  and  we  must  not  disappoint  the  public." 

Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife.  "  Who 
ev  r  heard  of  disappointing  the  public  ?  " 

3ut  the  music  was  the  difficulty.  A  piano  would 
be  seen  ;  besides,  who  does  not  know  the  music  of 
a  iano  from  that  of  a  musical  box  ?  So  a  curtain 
w;  ->  hastily  strung  up  in  the  assembly-room,  and  it 
w;  3  decided  that  something  should  be  played  be- 
hi  .d  the  curtain  while  the  lovely  lady  sat  in  front. 
Tl  is  was  in  order  to  deceive  the  public,  and  cause 
it  to  feel  that  it  was  not  disappointed.  So  they 
ca  jght  a  poor  wandering  old  woman  who  had  a 
hi  rdy-gurdy  (there  was  no  time  to  do  much),  and 
se  her  behind  the  curtain  to  turn  the  handle  of  her 


instrument,  and  they  got  the  lovely  lady  to  go  to 
the  meeting  and  sit  and  be  looked  at.  The  pig- 
headed clergyman  had  previously  caused  it  to  be 
given  out  that  the  musical  box  had  now  been  made 
amenable  to  high  and  holy  purposes,  and  most  of 
the  people  present  were  quite  prepared  to  believe 
that  anything  they  heard  was  the  music  of  the 
wonderful  instrument.  Of  course,  such  of  them  as 
had  heard  it  were  a  little  puzzled  when  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  struck  up  ;  but  they  soon  got  used  to  it. 
There  sat  the  beautiful  owner  of  the  musical  box — 
she  had  its  fragments  in  her  bosom— and  the  music 
of  the  hurdy-gurdy  was  loudly  applauded.  Nearly 
all  the  well-behaved  and  respectable  people  of  the 
place  came  up  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  offer 
her  their  congratulations,  to  express  their  admiration 
of  the  music,  and  their  pleasure  that  she  had  at  last 
conquered  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  instru- 
ment. All  these  fine  speeches  the  lady  received  in 
thunderstruck  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  she  got 
home  that  she  learnt  from  her  husband  the  use  to 
which  her  presence  had  been  put  in  order  not  to 
disappoint  the  public,  and  that  a  high  and  a  holy 
cause  should  not  suffer. 

The  shock  which  this  explanation  gave  to  the 
lovely  lady  greatly  astonished  her  husband  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  she  had  to  go  into  a  madhouse  with, 
it  seemed,  a  broken  heart.  But  after  a  while  the 
life  within  the  treasured  fragments,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  bosom  together,  appeared  to  be  moulding  the 
crystal  thing  that  she  wore  into  a  new  form.  It 
proved  to  be  a  heartsease,  large  and  luminous,  a 
wondrous  piece  of  jewellery,  as  the  musical  box  had 
been,  and  she  wore  it  for  the  pendant  of  a  necklace. 
She  fancied  she  was  on  Innocents'  Island ;  and  often 
and  often  she  sang  melodies  that  she  had  learnt, 
without  knowing  it,  from  the  instrument  she  had 
found  under  the  flowers  there.  In  the  town  where 
it  was  first  played  off  the  hurdy-gurdy  trick  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since.  Those  who  began  it  have  long 
ceased  even  to  suspect  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  it.  The  funds  of  the  cause  prosper,  and  the  public 
do  not  appear  to  be  disappointed. 

MATTHEW  BROWNE. 
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YE  minstrels  who  essay  to  sing 
Despite  of  meditation, 
And,  when  your  verses  get  a  swing, 

Talk  of  an  inspiration, 
I  feel  a  song-compelling  pow'r 

This  moment  now  behind  me, 
So  much,  that  in  another  hour, 
I  won't  say  where  you'll  find  me. 

My  heart,  I  hope,  is  right  enough, 

But,  oh!  my  brains  are  swirling, 
Like  boulders  in  a  torrent-trough 

The  winter  flood  sets  whirling. 
And  if  you  'd  learn  of  me  the  why, 

I  '11  tell  you  all  the  reason  : 
The  other  day  I  did  espy 

The  Goddess  of  the  season. 

You  will  not  guess  the  place,  I  trow, 

Where  I  beheld  the  beauty, 
So  I  must  tell  you,  't  was  "  The  Show," 

Which  found  her  there  on  duty, 
Of  course,  you  know  I  mean  "  The  Royal," 

Whose  wonder  was  "  Coomassie  " — 
No,  faith,  that's  false!  though  I  'd  be  loyal- 

Whose  glory  was  my  lassie. 


I  'd  seen  the  marvels  of  the  day, 

Equine  and  bovine  mountains, 
Huge  pigs  and  sheep,  and  watched  the  play 

Of  Aston's  sparkling  fountains  ; 
Had  paused  to  mark  the  implements, 

Steam  ploughs,  and  elevators, 
And  noted  all  the  incidents 

Unknown  unto  our  paters, 

When,  lo  !  a  maiden,  tall  and  fair, 

Dark-eyed,  and  with  such  features, 
Who  trod  the  earth  as  if 't  were  air, 

The  stateliest  of  creatures, 
Majestic  as  Diana,  passed, 

A  rare  poetic  vision — 
No  lovelier  was  ever  cast 

In  any  mould  Elysian. 

Her  cheek  was  like  the  morning  sky 

Lit  up  with  crimson  flushes, 
So  beautiful,  that  every  eye 

Hung  on  the  charmer's  blushes. 
All  sought  to  learn  the  damsel's  name, 

Some  guessed  it  "  Winsome  Winda," 
But  in  my  catalogue  the  dame 

Is  entered  "  Ethelinda." 

EDWARD  CAPERN. 
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IMPORTANT    TO    ALL 

X  TRAVELLERS.— "Please  send  me  half 
a  dozen  bottles  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT,  I 
have  tried  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  in  America, 
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peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver  ;  it  possesses  the  power  of 
reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on  the  right 
track  to  health.  A  world  of  woe  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  FRUIT 
SALT,  therefore  no  family  should  ever  be  without  it. 
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SALT  would  not  be  without  it  upon  any  consideration,  they  having  received  so      j 
much  benefit  from  it. — WOOD  BROTHERS,  Chemists,  Jersey,  1878." 
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The  Original  of  all  Corn  Flours.     The  most  nutritious,  purest,  and  best.     For 
Infants  and  Invalids,  for  Puddings,  Blanc-Mange,  Custards  and  Cakes. 

Has  a  refutation  of 'itjnvards  of  40 years  standing. 
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DENNETT'S  LADIES'  GOLD  WATCHES. 

U  In  return  for  a  £10  note,  free  and  safe  per  post,  one  of 
BENNETT'S  LADIES'  GOLD  WATCHES,  perfect  for  time, beauty, 
and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air  tight,  damp  tight,  and 
dust  tight.— GOLD  CHAINS  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 

T.O.O.  to  JOHN  BENNETT,  Co  and  64,  Cheapsido,  E.C. 


Is 
"  g 

If, 


BENNETT'S  Presentation  Gold  Watches,  20  to  40  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Ladies'  Gold  Keyless  Watches,  from  10  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Silver  Watches,  with  Keyless  action,  from  6  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Gold  Keyless  Half-Chronometers,  from  30  to  40  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Silver  Half-Chronometers,  from  16  to  25  gs. 

BENNETT'S  Half-Chronometers  are   compensated    for  variations  of  temperature, 

adjusted  in  Positions,  and  Wind  and  Set  Hands  without  Keys. 
BENNETT'S  English  Hall  Clocks,  chiming  the  quarters,  from  30  gs. 
BENNETT'S  richly-gilt  Drawing-room  Clocks,  with  classic  designs. 
BENNETT'S  Marble  Dining-room  Clocks,  with  antique  bronzes. 
BENNETT'S  i8-carat  Hall-marked  Chains  and  choice  Jewellery. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   POST-FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 

BENNETT'S  CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MANUFACTORY, 

64  AND  65  CHEAPSIDE. 


THH    POTENCY    OF   COMIC    ANNUALS. 
.«l(-fonce;ileb  ^Uucrtiscmcnt.) 


YOU  generally  find 
That  folks  of  all  conditions 
Are  anything  but  kind 

To  ghostly  apparitions  ; 
liccrless  spots  and  wet 

'J  he  ghosts  \vc  always  shoulder, 
And  there  they  sit  and  fret, 

And  miserably  moulder. 
15 ut  give  the  ghost  a  chance 

Like  any  living  body  ; 
Invite  him  in  to  dance 

(  >r  take  a  little  "toddy  ;" 
i  ie  'd  undergo  a  quite 

Delightful  reformation 
With  proper  warmth  and  light 

And  cheerful  conversation. 
I  Ve  theories  that  fit 

This  theme,  and  like  to  spout  'cm  ; 
The  space  will  not  admit 

Or  I  'd  enlarge  about  'cm. 
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Amid  my  lordly  park 

(A  commonplace  possession 
Among,  I  may  remark, 

The  Comic  Bard  profession), 
Amid  its  wooded  land, 

In  fine  chaotic  jumble, 
A  monastery  and 

Its  cemetery  crumble. 
For  this  secluded  spot 

At  eventide  I  started, 
And  haply  found  a  lot 

Of  ghosts  of  monks  departed  ; 
These  shades  were  damp  and  sad, 

A  thing  to  be  expected 
In  ghosts  who  always  had 

Been  brutally  neglected ; 
As  dismal  as  their  home, 

Their  single  recreation, — 
A  musty  spectre  tome 

With  queer  illumination. 

I  recognized  aright 

The  physic  they  were  needing— 
A  little  wholesome,  light, 

Exhilarating  reading. 
The  -yearly  books  were  new 

And  gay  with  illustrations : 
I  went  and  chose  a  few 

Among  these  publications  ; 
These  books  are  full  of  fun, 

Their  moral  tone  is  blameless  : 


Particularly  ONE, 

Which  ever  shall  be  nameless. 
I  read  these  books  aloud ; 

The  act  was  well-directed  ; 
The  disembodied  crowd 

Were  visibly  affected ; 
But  laughter  was  unknown 

To  these  monastic  sages 
Whose  sanctity  had  blown 

About  the  middle  ages. 

They  thought  they  ought  to  weep 

On  hearing  comic  verses, 
Displaying  all  the  deep 

Solemnity  of  hearses. 
I  realized  with  ease 

This  fault  of  education  ; 
I  taught  them  by  degrees 

The  art  of  cachinnation. 
The  erst  despondent  elves 

Became  elate  and  hearty  ; 
They  gave  among  themselves 

A  weekly  dinner-party ; 
A  joyous  mortal  tone 

Now  marked  their  every  action, 
Transparency  alone 

Betraying  their  extraction  ; 
Though  some  of  mortal  clay, 

I  have  my  own  suspicions, 
In  this  especial  trait 

Excel  those  apparitions. 


J.  F.  SULLIVAN. 


SOME  TRADE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN   THE   WRONG   BOX. 


WHEN  Eagle  Davis  died, 
I  was  sittin'  by  his  side, 
T  was  in  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  and  he  said  to  me, 

"  Old  boy ! 

This  climate— as  you  see — 
Isn't  quite  the  size  for  me  ; 
Dead  or  livin',  take  me  back  if  you  can  to  Ellanoy ! " 

So  I  took  him  by  the  hand, 

But  he  'd  just  run  out  his  sand, 
And  his  breath  was  gone  for  ever — before  a  word  i 
would  come ; 

Then  I  and  other  three, 

Together  did  agree, 
In  a  party  for  to  travel  and  to  funeralize  him  home. 

But  Goshen  Wheeler  said, 

As  he  looked  upon  the  dead, 

Weepin'  mildly,  "  Just  remark  my  observation  what 
I  say  : 

That  deceased,  now  gloriwts, 

Was  in  life  a  curious  cuss, 
And  somethin'  unexpectable  will  happen  on  the  way. 

"  Frum  the  time  that  he  was  born 
Till  he  doubled  round  the  Horn 
Of  Death,  all  his  measurements  and  pleasurements 

were  odd. 

And  odd  his  line  will  be 
As  you're  registered  to  see 

Till  his  walnut  case  is  underneath  the  gravel  and 
the  sod." 

It  was  bitter  winter  weather 

When  we  all  four  got  together 
At  the  depot  with  the  coffin  in  an  extra  packin'  box, 

And  a  friend,  with  good  intent, 

A  cask  of  whiskey  sent, 

Just  to  keep  our  boats  from  wrackin',  as  they  say, 
upon  the  rocks. 


Then  a  ticket  agent  he 
Seein'  mournin',  says  to  me, 
"  Can  I  get  the  cards,  or  help  you  in  your  trouble,. 

Mister  Brown  ?  " 
So  with  solemn  words  I  said, 
As  I  pinted  to  the  dead, 

"There  you'll   find,  I    guess,  our  pilgrimage  and. 
shrine  is  written  down." 

Then  all  night  beneath  the  stars, 
We  sat  grimly  in  the  cars, 
Sometimes  sleepin',  sometimes  thinkin',  sometimes- 

drinkin',  till  the  dawn  ; 
And  each  man  went  in  his  turn 
To  the  baggage-crate  to  learn 
If  the  box  was  keepin'  time  with  us ;  and  how  't  was 
gettin'  on. 

Then  all  day  beneath  the  sun, 

Still  the  train  went  rushin'  on, 
While  we  still  kep'  as  silent  as  grave-stones  as  we 
went : 

Playin'  euchre  solemnly, 

Which  we  kinder  did  agree 

With  the  stakes  to  build  for  Davis  a  decent  monu- 

[ineni. 

'Bout  once  in  every  mile 

Some  mourner  took  a  smile, 
But  we  did  no  other  smilin'  as  we  travelled  day  or 

And  once  in  every  hour  [night, 

Some  one  went  into  the  bower, 
And  reported  the  receptacle  of  Davis  was  all  right. 

But  when  four  days  were  past, 
Which  we  still  were  flyin'  fast, 
Goshen  Wheeler,  very  solemn,  with  expression  to 

us  cries, 

"  Where  we  are  it  should  be  freezin' 
And  our  very  breaths  a-squeezin', 
Whereas  the  air  is  hot  enough  to  bake  persimmen 
pies. 


IN   1H1:     }VROXG   BOX. 


"  Don't  you  smell  a  rich  perfume 

As  of  summer  flowers  in  bloom  ? 
'Tis  magnolias  a-peddled  by  yon  humble  coloured 
boy  : 

r,  I  never  yet  did  know 
That  the  sweet  mag-no-li-o 
Grew  in  winter  in  the  latitude  of  Northern  El! 

Then  said  Ebene/cr  D< 
••  I  behold  a  held  of  cotton, 
wonder  how  in  thr. 

here. 

I  don't  know  how  we  ' 
But  the  climate's  gcttin'  mi 
And  it's  spilin*  very  rapidly  with  as   I 


';e  Mister  . 

"  I  perceive  on  yonder  1 
Thn   sugar-cane  is  bloomin',  c 

I  not  to  make  allusions 
Republican  dc 

But    he  niters  air  a-gettin'  a) 
cro. 

!1  we  sat  there  un 

Till  along  a  fellow  come. 

A         I        ;     .      .        I,  ••'•-:       •    :. 

means, 
Just  inform  us  \\lu 

11,  now,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 

I  re  kon  we  air  comin'  New 

Or-l« 


So  we  rushed  all  in  a  row, 

When  we  got  to  the  depot, 

To  the  baggage-crate  a-wondcrin'  at  these  trans- 
formation scenes ; 

And  we  found  out  unexpected, 

That  the  box  had  been  directed 
Not  unto  Ellanoy,  but  to  a  man  in  New  Orleens ! 

Without  carin'  if  I  'd  catch  it, 
1  .straightway  took  a  hatchet, 
And  bu>tecl  off  the  cover  without  openin'  my  mouth ; 

:  found  a  grand  planner 
Which  we'd  followed  for  our  banner 
All  the  way  from  Massachusetts  unto  the  sunny 
;ih  ! 

The     :  1  rather  guess 

which  has  given  you 

When  that   JJuston  fellow,  he 

d  the  route  I  \l  take  of  me, 
I  pintcd,  in.uhcrtional,  unto  another  K- 

'lie  Northern  .bkies, 
c  the  snow  is  on  the  pine-tree  while  we  arc 

with  the  palm, 
Hut   I  re<  kon  if  his  .spirit 
Should  c"  i  to  hear  it, 

He'll  be  |.  -.ntcntcd  with  the  story  in  this 

!m. 

-;  G.  LELAND. 


OLD  HEADS  ON  YOUNG  SHOULDERS. 


MR.  BROWNSMITH  hoped  that  it  would 
be  a  boy  ;  was  indeed  confident  that  it 
would  be  a  boy.  Mrs.  Brownsmith,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  a  prudent  reserve ;  her  aspirations 
and  her  opinions  remained  unexpressed.  She  contem- 
plated the  subject  broadly— she  eschewed  details. 
She  prepared  to  give  the  expected  child  the  warmest; 
of  welcomes,  the  best  and  choicest  of  baby  linen. 
Boy  or  girl,  what  did  it  matter?  It  was  enough  for 
her  that  it  would  be  a  baby,  and  that  she  would  be 
its  mother — Mr.  Brownsmith,  of  course,  being  its 
father.  But  when  events  of  this  sort  are  under  con- 
sideration, the  father  is  usually  viewed  as  "  a  bad 
second  " — to  employ  a  term  of  the  turf— if,  indeed, 
he  may  not  rather  be  described  as  "  nowhere." 

The  Brownsmiths  had  been  married  some  years. 
Their  childless  state  had  been  a  source  of  keen  re- 
gret to  them.  Tt  was,  therefore,  with  much  gratifi- 
cation and  special  interest  they  now  looked  forward 
to  the  advent  of  a  bantling— possibly  a  son  and  heir 
— at  the  very  least,  a  daughter  and  heiress. 

Jacob  Brownsmith  was  a  prosperous  gentleman  : 
he  had  realized  a  very  comfortable  fortune  by  his 
successful  trading  in  spermaceti,  spelter,  and  sundry 
other  articles.  His  offices  were  in  Mincing  Lane  ; 
his  private  house,  "  a  noble  mansion,"  according  to 
the  auctioneers,  was  in  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.  He  had  married  rather  late  in  life,  having 
long  been  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  confirmed 
bachelor.  But,  of  course,  confirmed  bachelors  are 
always  possible  husbands ;  just  as  the  lowest  class 
of  savages  are  convertible  into  Christians  when  duly 
qualified  missionaries  arrive  upon  the  scene. 

Joseph  Perkins  and  Jacob  Brownsmith  had  been 
boys  together — fond  and  firm  friends.  For  some 
time  they  had  run  a  sort  of  neck-and-neck  race  for 
fortune.  But  the  prize  was  not  for  Joseph  Perkins. 
He  was  at  length  completely  outstripped  by  Jacob 
Brownsmith,  who,  when  in  sight  of  the  goal,  looked 
back  to  find  his  old  comrade  and  rival  altogether 


out  of  the  running,  prone  upon  the  sward,  fallen 
never  to  rise  again.    Dying,  Joseph  bequeathed  his 
only  child,  Janet,  to  the  care  of  Jacob,  appointing  him 
her  sole  guardian.  Janet  was  not  pretty  exactly,  but 
her  looks  appealed  to  sympathy.  Jacob  Brownsmith 
found  himself  much  moved  towards  Janet  Perkins. 
Presently  he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife.  Perhaps 
I   he  thought  he  could  best  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  guar- 
I   dian  by  combining  with  them  the  responsibilities  of 
:   a  husband.    She  consented.    She  did  not  love  him, 
but  she  certainly  liked  him.     He  had  always  been 
very  kind  to  her.   She  had  not  repented  her  accept- 
ance of  his  suit. 

Jacob  Brownsmith  was  fifty,  and  looked  as  much. 
He  was  rubicund  and  double-chinned ;  his  figure  was 
rotund ;  his  hair  and  whiskers  were  iron-grey.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  person  of  rather  commonplace  aspect. 
Still,  he  was  a  worthy  and  pleasant  man,  genial  and 
frank;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  his 
wealth  by  honest  courses,  although,  as  he  openly 
avowed,  he  had  sprung  from  nothing.  He  said  this, 
however,  with  an  air  conveying  that  it  was  rather  ad- 
vantageous than  otherwise  to  spring  from  nothing, 
and  that,  so  springing,  you  were  more  likely  than  not 
to  arrive  at  something.  A  t  the  same  time  he  admitted 
with  regret  that  his  education — he  preferred  to  call 
it  cddication — had  not  been  what  it  might  have  been. 
He  had,  in  truth,  received  few  benefits  of  that  kind. 
He  understood  his  business  and  the  City  generally ; 
but  away  from  Mincing  Lane  he  was  an  uninformed 
man.  That  he  wrote  a  very  bad  hand  did  not  matter 
so  much,  but  he  spelt  shockingly ;  and  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  commonly 
known. 

He  was  all  the  more  resolved  that  the  son  about 
to  be  born  unto  him  should  be  fully  possessed  of  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  denied.  The  boy 
should  be  highly  educated,  both  classically  and  com- 
mercially. No  expense  should  be  spared.  He  should 
be  placed  at  the  best  of  schools  and  colleges.  The 
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most  accomplished  masters  should  be  secured  and 
charged  to  instruct  him  extremely.  He  should  learn 
Latin  and  Creek,  possibly  Hebrew,  and  certainly 
book-keeping  by  double  entry.  He  should  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ancient  sages,  poets,  and 
and  should  be  intimate,  nevertheless, 

Belter  and  spermaceti.     His  morality  should 
be  likewise  particularly  cared  for,  and  altogether  he 

'.   become  and  be  regarded   generally 
superior  person. 

Jacob  Brownsmith  was,  indeed,  much  bent  upon 
his  son's  becoming  a  Superior 


II. 

T  and  past.     The  event  so  long  looked 
foi  .vard  to  in  the  house  <  now 

iir  ninent.     The  do<  been  sent  for. 

ni  "se  had  .u  rived— a  portly  woman,  who 

sj  »ke  in  a  loud  husky  whisper— bringir. 
ai    umbrella,  a  bundle,  a  brown    ;  el,  a 

b:  ike1  )\crcd  with  cow-hide  and 

d<  :kc  '.  vidcmly  purposed  to 

n   .ke  sonv 

ti  n  :  there  was  no  knowing  exactly  when  she  I 
v;  rate  the  prcn . 

A  subdued  and  considerate  knock  at  the 
d  or.     The 

U  idancc.     Lights  whisk*  about   the 

h  use.  Cot  ed  on  in  whispered  tones. 

Mr.  .ith  felt  that  there  v.  :g  for 

h  n  but  patience;  althou 

of  the  c  '.icnt. 

;>  and  down,  up  and  down  the  di 
in  Harley  Street.     The  thick  Turk 
ed  the  sound  of  1. 
n  uiy  bottles  and  glasses  upon  the  table  ; 
o    very  choice  port  wine  ,c  ob- 

s-  rved.     Mr.  Brownsmith  thought  that  possibly  the 
d  >ctor  might  like  a  glass  of  wine,  or  that  the  nurse 
n  ight  require  support.     Moreover,  he  felt  h. 
n  ;ed  of  refreshment ;  and  he  had  a  notion  of  drink- 
ii  g  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  to  the  heal;; 
l(  ng  life  of  his  son  and  heir.     Meantime  he  v. 
\\  liking  up  and  down.     He  lit  a  cigar,  stirre 

ed  the  fire- -it  was  wintry  weather— but  the 


room  was  already  almost  intolerably  hot.    He  mixed 
himself  a  strong  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 


III. 

Srnnr.N'T.v   Mr.  Brownsmith  paused  in  front  or 

his  bookcase.     His  expression  was  one  of  vacancy 

or  abstractedness  as  he  glanced  at  his  books,  and  he 

permitted  his  fingers  to  wander  about  them,  lightly 

;  their  backs.     Usually  Mr.  Brownsmith  was 

not  a  man  who  cared  for  books.     Still,  there  were 

books  in  his  house — not  many,  but  some — as  there 

were  ;  '.un.i,  chiffoniers,  and  cabinets.     He 

one  or  two  volumes,  making  his  selection 

quite  at  random  as  it  seemed.     He  found  himself 

turning  over  tl  "fa  work  entitled  "The 

id  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent."    He 

A  more  modern 

prodi:  tii«  ked   beneath  his  arm.     It  con- 

',  among  other  thiiv.  particulars  con- 

;  a  certain  lady  named  (lamp. 
He  Ir.  and  Mrs.  Shandy,  of  my  Uncle 

.  of  the  birth  of  Tristram,  and  of  other  matters. 
ml  ten  minutes,  and  no  more, 
,  looking  at   his  watch,  'since   Dr. 
I,  and   I   know  not  how  it 
'it   to  my   imagination  it 
'     And  so  on. 

i mi-bye  li  iing  :i  true  and  particular 

account  of  one  Mrs.   Harris,  related  by  her  most 
intimate  fr! 

••  •  I  have  know'd  that  sweetest  and  best  of  women 

her  head  and  shedding 

:     -first,  whii-h  Mr.  Harris, 

;1  timid,  went  and  slopped  his  ears 

in  a  empty  dog-kennel,  and  never  took  his  hands 

away  or  come  out  once  till  he  was  showed  the  baby, 

\:  with  fits,  the  doctor  collared  him, 

and  laid  him  on  his  back  upon  the  airy  stones,  and 

she  was   told,  to  case  her  mind,  his  'owls  was  or- 

.  &c. 

'•  Dear  me,  dear  me  !"  s;iid  Mr.  Brownsmith, and 
he  mused  over  the  appositeness  of  these  passages, 
his  own  circumstances  being  considered.  I  Ic  recog- 
ni/cd  too  that  there  wa^  really  more  in  books  than 
he  had  been  altogether  aware  of  previously. 
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Then — whether  it  was  induced  by  the  unusual 
exercise  of  reading,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  the 
strength  of  his  brandy  and  water,  the  fumes  of  his 
cigar,  or  the  very  trying  nature  of  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  a  certain  numbness  or 
lethargy  stole  over  him,  suppressing  his  sensations 
without  wholly  deadening  his  faculties.  He  did  not 
go  to  sleep— he  was  quite  positive  as  to  that — but 
some  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  sleep  he  admitted 
he  did  experience.  All  the  same,  as  to  his  mind, 
'he  maintained  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
he  had  never  been  wider  awake,  if  so  wide. 

IV. 

"  TWINS  !  "     Mr.  Brownsmith 
was  not  quite  sure  who  was  the 
speaker.     It  might  have   been 
the  doctor.     It  might  have  been 
the  nurse. 

The  room  was  dark. 
The  lamp  was  burning 
dimly  ;  the  flame,  a 
sickly  blue  in  colour, 
flickered  and  smoked, 
emitting  an  unpleasant 
odour.  The  fire  had 
sunk  to  a  dark  mass  of 
embers,  which  glowed 
feebly  but  shed  little 
light. 

"  Twins  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Brownsmith.  "  I  only 
expected  one.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
quantity." 

He  then  became  conscious  that  two  figures  had 
noiselessly  entered  the  room,  and  were  courteously 
bowing  to  him  as  they  drew  chairs  towards  the  fire. 
"Boys?  twin  boys?"  inquired  Mr.  Brownsmith  ; 
and  he  peered  at  his  visitors  through  the  twilight 
of  the  room,  seeking  to  discern  their  forms  and 
features. 

"  We  must  introduce  ourselves,  it  seems,"  observed 
one  of  the  figures  in  a  curious  tone  of  voice,  which 
had  about  it  something  of  the  treble  of  infancy, 
something  of  the  tremulous  piping  of  age,  "  or  we 
might  introduce  each  other.  What  say  you,  brother?" 
"  By  all  means.  This  is  Castor." 


Thereupon  the  figure  thus  designated  bowed 
formally  to  Mr.  Brownsmith,  and  then  in  his  turn 
introduced  his  companion. 

"This  is  Pollux." 

The  figure  called  Pollux  bowed  with  equal 
formality,  muttering  something  about  the  pleasure 
he  felt  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Brown- 
smith. 

"  Castor  and  Pollux !  "  muttered  Mr.  Brownsmith. 
"  Highly  classical,  I  believe.  I  never  thought  of 
quite  such  ancient  names  as  that.  But  then  I  ex- 
pected only  one  son.  And  I  had  intended  to  call 
him  after  myself — Jacob." 

"  The  fact  of  our  being  twins  makes  a  difference," 
observed  Castor.  "  And  there 's  a  sort  of  etiquette 
about  the  thing :  it 's  governed  by  an  unwritten  law. 
There  must  be  some  connection  or  harmony  between 
the  names  of  the  twin-born ;  that  is  the  usual  course. 
You  see,  if  you  had  called  one  of  us  Jacob,  you  must 
have  called  the  other  Esau.  That,  I  submit,  would 
hardly  have  done." 

Mr.  Brownsmith  had  become  more  accustomed 
to  the  darkened  state  of  the  room,  or  the  lamp  now 
afforded  more  light.  He  could  see  his  visitors,  not 
very  plainly,  perhaps,  but  still  sufficiently.  And  he 
admitted  forthwith  the  inappropriateness  of  calling 
either  of  them  Esau,  for  really  they  had  not  a  hair 
between  them  :  they  were  as  completely  bald  as 
very  young  children  or  as  very  old  men. 

Then  he  was  led  to  ask  himself :  Are  they  young, 
or  are  they  old  ?  Are  they  aged  babies,  or  babyish 
old  men?  What  are  they?  Infants,  boys,  hobble- 
dehoys, adolescents,  men,  sages,  patriarchs,  or  what? 
Gnomes,  sprites,  imps,  pixies,  effreets,  dwarfs,  gob- 
lins, ghosts,  spectres,  phantoms,  or  what  ? 

They  had  bald  heads,  protruding  brows,  and  small 
flattened  features.  They  were  pallid  of  complexion, 
and  flabby-looking,  and  what  is  called  pasty-faced. 
Their  large  goggle  eyes  rolled  and  glared  in  a  dazed, 
vacant,  witless  fashion.  So  far  they  might  have 
been  children  who  had  but  recently  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  nursery.  But  these  heads  crowned 
the  figures  of  lean,  shrivelled,  narrow-chested, 
spindled-limbed  boys  or  young  men.  They  wore  high 
shirt-collars,  and  white  cravats  tied  in  the  neatest  of 
bows.  They  were  clad  in  evening  dress,  making 
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profuse  exhibition  of  their  shirt-fronts  ;  heavy  watch- 
chains  swung  in  front  of  their  waistcoats.  Their 
hands  were  covered  by  white  kid  gloves  ;  lacquered 
shoes  and  crimson  silk  socks  adorned  their  feet. 
Each  carried  a  Gibus  hat.  Both,  by  way  of  garnish 
to  their  mouths,  held  toothpicks  between  their  lips, 
although  such  implements  were  clearly  not  required 
by  their  "  boneless  gums  "  (to  employ  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  form  of  expression).  They  were  surprisingly 
alike  ;  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Mr.  Brown- 
smith  felt  that  he  should  never  know  them  apart,  or 
decide  which  was  which.  But  there  was  just  this 
difference:  Castor  wore  spectacles;  I'ollux  preferred 


'Goodness  gracious  !  "exclaimed  Mr.  Brownsmith, 
w  en  he  had  completed  his  inspection  of  his  visitors. 
"  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this.  And  you  are 
re  illy  my  sons?" 

'Well,"  said  Castor,  with  an  air  of  hesitation,  "\vc 
a.  ;  not  unwilling  that  you  should  so  considc: 

0  ly  out  of  regard  to  our  mother's  feelings  on  the 
si  3Ject.    I  think  I  may  say  so  much,  brother?  "and 
h    turned  to  Pollux. 

•'Quite  so,"  said   Pollux.     "But  we  should 
y  u  to  view  the  admission  that  we  are  your  children 
a    made  without  prejudice." 

•'Precisely;  without  prejudice,"  echoed  Castor. 

•'  Without  prejudice  to  what?''  demanded  Mr. 
I:  ownsmith,  with  a  puz/led  look. 

til,'1  said  Pollux,  "  without  prejudice  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  can  considc 
a    our  father." 

''  I  fear  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  observed  Castor,  shrugging  his 
si  ;  .Iders,  and  smiling  with  a  sort  of  bland  contempt. 
"  ,Ve  were  prepared  for  this,  brother,  I  think?" 

"  Fully  prepared." 

"  We  will  descend  to  the  plainest  terms.  My 
b:  other  and  myself  have  always  looked  forward  to 

01  r  father's  being  a  very  Superior  Person." 

Mr.  Brownsmith  started.  This  coincidence  of 
ichas  was  curious.  "I  had  always  looked  forward 
to  my  son's  being  a  Superior  Person,"  he  said,  with 
ra  '.her  a  wild  expression  of  face. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  may  be  the  father  of  a  Superior 
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Person,  or  of  Superior  Persons.  Non  constat,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  that  you  are  yourself  a  Superior  Person. 
You  agree,  brother?"  And  Castor  turned  towards 
Pollux. 

'•  Perfectly.  Very  well  put,"  said  Pollux,  with  a 
wave  of  his  Gibus  hat. 

Mr.  Brownsmith  had  a  notion  that  he  was  being 
rather  rudely  treated. 

•'  1  .im  a  plain  man,''  he  said  sturdily.  "  I  am  well 
known  in  the  City.  1  am  worth  a  very  tidy  sum. 
dealt  in  spelter  and  spermaceti  and  other 
matters  to  a  very  pretty  tune.  My  name  is  Jacob 
Brownsmith.  I  sprang  from  nothing.  I've  had  little 
or  no  eddication.  But  I  wished  that  my  son 

"Yes,  yes;  we  quite  understand.  But  you  will 
permit  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  these  biographical 
details,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  have  little 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us.  That  question 

will  you  state  it,  brother?" 

•i  K"  said  Pollux,"  whether  we  can 
recogni/c  \  father.     You  see,  you  are  not 

MI-,  a  Superior  Person;  you  are,  indeed, 
upon  your  own  show;  ledly  Inferior  Person; 

and  as  my  l.r.-thcr  just  now  stated,  we  have  from 
our  very  earliest  moments  so  counted  upon  our 
father's  being  a  Superior  IVrson.  The  result  is  that 
we  find  ourselves  plumed  in  a  very  peculiar  dilemma 
— our  disappointment  is  very  considerable.  That 
is  so,  brother?" 

"That  is  so,  without  doubt.  It's  really  a  very 
sail  thing  when  sons  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  father— when  they  are  constrained,  as  a  measure 
of  justice  to  themselves,  to  decline  his  acquaintance, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  disown  him  altogether;  very 
sad  and  very  painful.  But  such  cases  sometimes 
occur." 

"You  mean  that  YOU  disown  ME?"  cried  Mr. 
Brownsmith.  "Why,  you  ungrateful  young  monkeys, 
do  you  want  to  insult  your  own  father?  Tell  me 
one  thing— are  you  my  children  or  are  you  not?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  do  not  excite  yourself.  Do  not  raise 
your  voice  unduly.  Please  to  recollect  that  there  is 
an  invalid  upstairs — our  mother,  in  point  of  fact. 
You  would  not  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  disturb  her, 
perhaps  even  alarm  her,  at  a  time  when  she  stands 
particularly  in  need  of  repose  and  quiet.  And  do 
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not  misunderstand  us.  We  did  not  intimate  that  we 
had  decided  upon  disowning  you.  I  think  you  can 
bear  me  out  in  that  statement,  brother  ?  " 

"Assuredly;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
not  decided  upon  disowning  you.  Quite  otherwise. 
We  have  been  rather  endeavouring  to  find  some 
method  of  compromise,  so  to  say.  We  thought  it 
possible  to  hold  our  recognition  of  you  in  suspense, 
as  it  were,  giving  you  meanwhile  an  opportunity  of 
redeeming  your  character,  or  rather  of  acquiring  a 
new  one.  We  had  no  desire  to  condemn  you  abso- 
lutely unheard.  We  rather  thought  that  if  time  were 
allowed  you,  you  might  really  be  able  to  improve 
yourself  so  as  to  become  worthy  of  your  position  in 
our  regard.  You  might  instruct  yourself  or  obtain 
instruction  upon  a  great  variety  of  matters.  You 
might  possess  yourself  of  sundry  accomplishments. 
Polish  does  so  much.  Why  not  polish  in  this  case  ? 
That  was  one  of  the  questions  we  asked  ourselves." 

"  I  'm  too  old  a  dog  to  learn  new  tricks,  if  that  7s 
what  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Brownsmith. 

The  twins  took  no  notice  of  this  observation. 

"We  feel,  of  course,"  said  Castor,  "that  many 
excuses  are  to  be  made  for  you.  You  are  no  longer 
young." 

"  1  am  fifty— a  good  fifty." 

"You  belong  to  the  past.  Yours  was  the  pre- 
scientific  generation.  They  taught  little  in  your 
time,  and  taught  that  badly.  And  then  you  were 
not  in  the  way  of  obtaining  even  that  inferior  in- 
struction." 

"  I  began  life  as  an  errand-boy.  I  learned  my 
letters  at  a  charity  school." 

"  Pray  spare  us  !  You  must  surely  be  aware  that 
these  distressing  details  are  not  inducements  to  us 
to  recognize  you  as  our  father.  We  would  rather 
regard  you  as  an  elderly  gentleman  of  property  and 
respectable  social  position  whose  education  has  been 
unfortunately  neglected." 

"  But  who  is  now  resolute,"  said  Pollux,  "  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  would  you  have  me 
do  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Brownsmith. 

"  Well,  there  are  schools  for  backward  boys ;  it 
may  be  that  there  are  seminaries  for  backward  old 
gentlemen." 


"  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  go  to  school 
again  ?— at  my  time  of  life  ! " 

"  Well,  it 's  very  essential  that  something  should 
be  done,"  urged  Castor.  "  I  am  sure  you  would  wish 
to  be  a  credit  to  us  — to  spare  us  anxiety  on  your 
account.  You  would  not  have  us  blush  for  you.  It 
is  so  very  sad  when  fathers  fail  in  respect  for  their 
sons." 

"  And  you  must  be  aware  that  we  have  grave  rea- 
sons to  complain,"  continued  Pollux.  "  I  will  not  say 
much  of  your  appearance  :  it  is  not  what  it  might  be, 
or  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  You  will  urge  that 
Nature  made  you  plain,  and  you  have  been  content 
with  that  dispensation ;  but,  without  doubt,  Art  could 
have  done  something  for  you.  You  dress  disgrace- 
fully. I  do  believe  you  buy  your  clothes  ready  made! 
You  might  at  least  employ  some  respectable  tailor. 
And  there  is  something  rather  offensive  in  the  way 
you  wear  your  hair,  and  about  the  cut  of  your  whis- 
kers. You  seem  to  cultivate  a  sort  of  John  Bull  look 
that 's  very  unpicturesque  and  altogether  odious." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  your  father's  looks 
young  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Brownsmith,  grimly. 
"  Not  that  looks,  to  my  thinking,  signify  much." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Pollux;  "but  it  isn't  only 
looks — your  manners  are  really  deplorable ;  and  you 
have  no  taste  whatever." 

"  You  eat  peas  with  a  knife,  you  know  ! "  and 
Castor  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  reproach. 

"  You  call  for  beer  at  dinner." 

"  You  Ve  been  seen  employing  a  fork  as  a  tooth- 
pick." 

"  You  Ve  been  known  to  smoke  a  long  pipe— a 
churchwarden— a  yard  of  clay,  you  called  it." 

"  Your  favourite  supper  is  tripe  and  onions.  Don't 
deny  it!" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  deny  it.  I  glory  in  it.  Why 
shouldn't  I  eat  tripe  if  I  Ve  a  mind  to  ? " 

The  twins  replied  only  by  a  sort  of  duet  of  groans. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  you  insulting 
young  ragamuffins?"  demanded  Mr.  Brownsmith, 
noisily. 

"  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  violence,"  Castor 
said  with  composure.  "It  is  only  what  we  migh't 
have  expected.  It  results  naturally  from  ignorance 
and  neglect.  Sad,  very  sad  !  But  can  nothing  be 
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done  to  fit  you  for  your  situation  as  a  parent  ?  That 
you  will  ever  become  a  Superior  Person — a  father  in 
whom  we  may  take  pride— is,  I  fear,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. May  we  hope  for  any  amendment  in  you? 
Will  you  really  try  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf?  When 
will  you  make  a  beginning?  Let  us  but  see  you  in 
a  proper  state  of  mind,  and  really  desirous  of  im- 
provement and  instruction." 

*  We  will  admit,"  added  Pollux,  "  that  the  task 
before  you  is  one  of  difficulty.  At  your  age  you 
shrink  from  change  and  from  effort ;  and  of  course 
your  want  of  preparation  is  dire — I  can  use  no  other 
word.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  of  the  'oh 

"Not  a  rap,"  replied  Mr.  Brownsmith,  sturdily. 

"'You  have  not  even  a  rudimentary  acquaintance 
wi  h  the  classics  ?  You  could  not  even  construe 

{:  rnelius  Nep 
'D n  Cornelius  Nepos!"  cried  Mr.  Brown- 
ith.     "  That  is,"  he  explained  in  a  milder  • 
don't  wish  the   gentleman  any  harm.     I  d 
DW  him,  and  what 's  more,  if  he 's  one  of  your  sort, 
•  lads,  I  don't  want  to  know  him." 
1 1  may  take  for  granted,  I  suppose,  that  you  have 
le  or  no  acquaintance  with  modern  literature 
iguagcs  ? " 
'There's  one  thing  I  know,"  said   Mr.   Brown- 
si  iith — "  I  shall  be  usin  c  in  a 
n  nute  or  two." 

:'  This  is  indeed  a  sad  case,  brother,"  said  Castor. 
"  )ur  only  course  would  be  to  find  some  good  school 
v  icre  old  people  of  neglected  education  arc  received 
a  pupils.  Or  perhaps  we  might  discover  a  ; 
h  me  for  him  in  the  house  of  some  zealo 
d  vout  clergyman  accustomed  to  the  care  of  the 
b  ckward,  the  perverse,  the  neglected,  or  the  ill  rc- 
tcd.  Re.'illy,  you  know,"— and  he  turned  from 
P  /llux  to  Mr.  Brownsmith, — "you  can  only  hope  to 
ii  iprove  by  absence  from  home,  and  submission  to  a 
v  lolcsome  course  of  scholastic  discipline.  I  think 

;  should  have  no  holidays  whatever,  and  alth 
I  im  usually  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  such  matters, 
I  im  rather  of  opinion  that  your  allowance  of  pocket 
n  oney  should  be  made  dependent  upon  your  edu- 
c;  tional  progress." 

"You  know,"  Pollux  interposed,  "there  really 
01  ght  to  be  an  asylum  for  cases  of  this  sort." 


"  What !  you  would  send  me  to  an  asylum,  would 
you  ?  That  ?s  how  you  would  treat  your  poor  old 
father,  is  it?  Where's  your  duty  as  children?  Where's 
your  filial  piety?  Where's  the  obedience  and  respect 
due  from  sons  to  their  father?" 

Mr.  Brownsmith  was  now  very  angry  indeed. 

"  The  usual  cant,"  replied  Castor,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  It  was  just  a  case  in  which  this  old-fashioned 
rubbish  was  certain  to  crop  up,"  observed  Pollux. 
"  How  hard  it  is  to  eradicate  the  defects  of  early 
training  !  What  are  we  to  do,  brother?" 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  brother." 

-Precisely." 

They  rose  from  their  chairs. 

"  This  is  a  hopeless  business,"  said  Castor,  hold- 
ing up  a  minatory  forefinger,  and  speaking  at  Mr. 
Brownsmith  rather  than  to  him.     "  In  spite  of  all 
vc  said  and  done,  he  remains  obdurate.     We 
must  visit  him  with  our  filial  indignation.  We  must 
disown  him.    He  is  an  Inferior  Person— hopelessly, 
lie  must  never  more  look  upon 
himself  as  a  father  of  ou1 

'•  He  hai  m.'.dr  his  bed,  and  he  must  lie  in  it." 

"He  may  consider  himself  as  one  disinherited—- 
cut off  with  a  shilling.  Go,  old  man  ;  your  future 
is  no  more  an  affair  in  whii-h  we  have  any  interest. 
Henceforward  you  arc  no  father  of  ours.  We  are  no 
more  your  sons.  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  forget 
that  we  ever  existed.  Farewell.  We  beg  to  wish  you 
good  evening." 

Simultaneously  and  explosively  they  opened  their 
Gibus  hats,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop!"  cried  Mr.  Brownsmith.  "  I  Vc  listened  to 
you  long  enough ;  it's  high  time  you  listened  to  me 
a  little.  I  haven't  much  to  say;  but  it's  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place,  you  're  a  couple  of  worth- 
less and  contemptuous  young  prigs — that's  about 
what  you  are  !  Call  yourselves  Superior  Persons, 
forsooth  !  Why,  the  first  shoeblack  or  chimney- 
sweep or  scavenger  I  may  meet  in  the  street,  who's 
got  a  grateful  heart  in  his  bosom,  is  a  better  man 
than  either  of  you,  or  than  both  of  you  put  together. 
Yuii  ashamed  of  me?  It's  /  that  am  ashamed  of 
}'<>i/,  as  I  've  good  cause  to  be,  and  ashamed  of 
myself  for  being  the  father  of  such  miserable  little 
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imps.  You  presume  to  dictate  to  your  own  father,  to 
look  down  upon  and  despise  him  because  he 's  never 
had  the  advantages  such  as  his  honest  industry  has 
obtained  for  you,  because  he 's  a  self-made  man,  of 
little  or  no  eddication  to  speak  of!  You  talk  of  send- 
ing him  to  school  again  because  he  don't  know  this 
or  that,  or  of  locking  him  up  in  an  asylum  because 
he  chooses  to  put  his  knife  or  his  fork  farther  into 
his  mouth  than  your  worships  quite  approve,  or 
because  he  talks  a  vulgarer  sort  of  talk — being  a 
plain  man — than  your  lordships  are  accustomed  to  ! 
Why,  I  say  that  you  ought  to  have  been  made  away 
with,  both  of  you,  in  a  pail  of  water  or  summat  as 
soon  as  ever  you  were  born,  like  a  couple  of  kittens 
or  puppies  that  are  not  wanted  and  no  one  cares  to 
own  ! " 

"  We  'd  really  better  go,  brother,"  said  Castor  to 
Pollux.  "It's  no  use.  There's  no  reason  why  we  should 
subject  ourselves  to  this  low  abuse  and  gross  inso- 
lence. The  fact  is,  however  we  may  seek  to  conceal 
it  from  ourselves  and  from  society,  our  father  is  a 
Cad !  He  never  ought  to  have  been  our  father.  He 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  marry  our  mother. 
Come,  my  dear  Pollux." 

"  Stop,  I  say  again  ! "  shouted  Mr.  Brownsmith. 
"  I  've  nearly  done,  but  not  quite.  Just  one  word 
more.  I  '11  disown  you — I  '11  disinherit  you — 111  cut 
you  off  with  a  shilling — a  little  later,  not  just  yet.  First 
of  all  I  '11  avail  myself  of  my  rights  and  privileges 
as  a  father.  I  won't  spoil  the  children  by  sparing 
the  rod.  I  '11  punish  you  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  which  you  may  think  exploded  cant  or  bygone 
rubbish  cropping  up  unexpectedly,  until  you  feel  it 
tingling  on  your  bare  backs.  In  plain  words,  I  '11 
thrash  you  both,  you  Castor  and  you  Pollux,  within 
an  inch  of  your  scoundrelly  young  lives  !  " 

Thereupon  Mr.  Brownsmith  plunged  passionately 
forward,  with  both  arms  extended,  resolved  to  seize 
the  twins  by  the  collars  of  their  coats,  and  to  ad- 
minister to  them  both  personal  chastisement  in  its 
severest  form. 

VI. 

MR.  BROWMSMITH  suddenly  found  himself  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  his  medical  attendant. 


"  Why,  my  dear  friend,  what 's  the  matter?  What 
has  happened  ?  You  've  let  the  fire  out,  and  your 
lamp 's  expiring,  and  you  are  all  in  the  dark  !  I 
see,  I  see  !  You  've  been  asleep  :  over-fatigue — ex- 
cessive exhaustion — severe  [trial  of  both  mind  and 
body.  We  can't  overreach  Nature,  Mr.  Brownsmith. 
We  must  deal  fairly  with  her  or  she  won't  deal  fairly 
with  us.  You  've  been  asleep  and  have  suffered  from 
nightmare,  the  result  of  imperfect  digestion  and 
mental  anxiety.  But  first  let  me  turn  up  the  lamp. 
There,  now  we  can  see  each  other.  And  let  me  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Brownsmith.  You  are  a  father  ! 
I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely." 

"  A  father  am  I  ?  You  did  not  meet  anybody  going 
out  of  this  room  as  you  entered  it,  did  you,  doctor  ?" 

"  I  did  not,  Mr.  Brownsmith.  You  have  been  alone 
here  sir,  quite  alone ;  and,  I  may  add,  asleep  and 
dreaming.  I  think  you  are  hardly  awake  yet,  if 
you  '11  excuse  my  saying  so.  I  repeat  my  congratula- 
tions on  your  becoming  a  father,  and  I  'm  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  both  mother  and  child  are 
doing  admirably — going  on  as  well  as  could  possibly 
be  expected." 

"  There  are  not  two  of  them,  then  ?" 

"  Two  children  ?  No  ;  only  one  this  time,  Mr. 
Brownsmith.  Did  you  expect  two  ?  " 

"  I  shall  call  him  plain  Jacob,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
smith,  abstractedly. 

"  Well,  there 's  only  this  objection— I  don't  know 
what  the  feminine  of  Jacob  may  be — but  the  child 
happens  to  be  a  little  girl." 

"  A  little  girl,  eh  ?  Then  you  don't  think  she 's  at 
all  likely  to  be  a  Superior  Person  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brownsmith,  she  's  a  very  fine  little 
girl,  plump  and  pretty,  and  rather  over  the  average 
size,  I  should  say." 

"Is  she  bald?" 

"  Not  particularly  so.  Not  balder  than  a  baby  is 
entitled  to  be." 

"  One  question  more.  Does  she  wear  spectacles  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Then  we  '11  drink  her  health,  and  the  health  of 
her  blessed  mother  ! " 

And  Mr.  Brownsmith  poured  out  large  and  full 
lasses  of  the  choice  port  wine. 

DUTTON  COOK. 


A   GHOST   \YANTIiD! 


\.  VK    am    I    to   Mystery,  a  bondsman  to 
Roma  r. 

ys  as  in  a  dream  go  by,  my  nights  as  in  a 
ICC. 
I  haunt  a  magic  universe,  exclusively  mine  own, 

of  earth  and  soum'.  to  me  arc 

y  known. 
Dim  shapes  along  th  .1  in  a 

d: 
I  d  :em  them  o; 

I  blood. 
Wl  at  boot  .  them  so? — It  makes  me 

.'JSt 

W  en  I  reveal  this  bitter  .  c  never  seen  a 

-host! 

I  i  -ad  no  trite  or  vi;  ,  no  scientific  lore; 

Bi  :  court  the  supernatural  that   thrills  me 

ore. 
Tl  5  pulseless   novels  of   the  hour   to   children  I 


; 


nkcnstcin,"    "/'  Juif 

d  thobc  o  Collins  and 

>oe, 
M  >nl. 

Ihel 
'  labour's  only  tlm.  en  a 

ihost! 
c  course  of  diet  I  pursue  :iy  unlit 

r  man,  for  woman,  or  for  child  ;  ,h\    I 

bllow  it. 

O  ic  apparition— only  one— was  all  my  end  and  aim  ; 
Bt  t,  though  I  waited  night  by  night,  no  apparition 

:ame. 

O  i  chops  and  sausages  of  pork  what  suppers  have 
I  made ! 


What  ghastly  heaps  of  apple-pie,  to  lure  the  kindy 
shade  I 

rarebits  have  I  revelled  in,  on  thickly-buttered 
: ; — 
But,  though  they  cost  me  agonies,  I  Yc  never  seen 

I  know  %t  is  rarely  they  appear  'mid  London's  giddy 

din, 
But  seek  the  i\  icd  manor  house  or  haunt  the  lonely 

inn  ; 

And,  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock—"  the  very 
hing  time" — 

hidden  hoard  or  nigh-forgotten 
me, 

But  I  .  ed  the  lonely  inn,  the  ivied  manor 

•  se, 

•  ;t  a  single  fright :  — mcthinks  't  was 
but 
I  vainly  sought  around  my  bed  fur  shapes  in  cv'ry 

I>ut,  nonsense! — nothing  of  the  kind; — I've  never 
seen  a  Ghost ! 

Why  cast  and  west  upon  my  cjuest  unhauntcd  should 

0? 
Some  people  sec  them  cv'ry  night,— at  least  they 

tell  me  so. 
(I  '\e  often  heard  my  grandmamma  describe  a  ghost 

she  had, — 
A  lovely  one,  with  saucer  eyes,  that  sent  her  nearly 

mai 
Ala-> !    my  efforts  all  are  lost;    my  life   is  thrown 

away. 

I  Ye  little  now  :  -out  upon  my  dying  da)-. 

Whatever  few  advantages  arc  left  for  me  to  boast, 
One  blot  will  cancel  all  of  them;— I  Yc  never  seen 

a  Ghost ! 

HivNkV  S.    Li  ic ir. 
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NATIONAL    PECULIARITIES. 


THE  MAID  O'  BONTDHU.* 


THE  hills  o'  Dolgelly  with  honey  are  sweet, 
The  bell-heather  purples  them  down  to 
their  feet ; 
And  the  sight  up  the  Mawddach  is  glorious  to 

see, 
But  I  '11  sing  you  a  ditty  o'  fairy  Bontdhu. 

A  lad  from  the  Westland  sped  thither  one  day, 
By  Chirk  and  Ruabon,  brave,  gallant,  and  gay: 
He  had  heard  of  a  maiden  as  blithe  as  a  bee, 
Sweet  Wilhelmy  Wynn  o'  the  pretty  Bontdhu. 

By  the  deep  dykes  of  Offa  he  shot  like  a  swift 
Or  laverock  lilting  away  in  the  lift, 
The  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and  sweet  water  Dee, 
And  the  charms  o'  Llandrillo  brimfull  o'  Bontdhu. 

Then  the  broad  Lake  of  Bala  he  saw  in  his  flight, 
But  the  woods  o'  Bryntillion  enraptured  his  sight; 
For  there,  by  the  Mawddach,  as  fair  as  could  be, 
Stood  Wilhelmy  Wynn,  the  delight  o'  Bontdhu. 

Her  eyes  were  ripe  mazzards,f  and  raven  her  hair, 
Each  cheek  a  red  apple,  her  forehead  snow  fair; 
A  bonny  green  kirtle  hung  down  to  her  knee, 
And  rapture  ran  wild  at  the  Lyn  o'  Bontdhu. 

Her  suitors  were  many:  Smith,  Owen,  Rob  Moore, 
Hughes,  Evans,  Lloyd,  Thomas,  and  Joneses  a 

score ; 

With  Roberts,  MacDonald,  and  Andy  M'Cree, 
All  dying  in  love  for  the  Rose  o'  Bontdhiu 

Still  he  ventured.     "  Dear  lass,  I  have  heard  of 

your  fame ; 

A  sweet  little  melody  rings  in  your  name." 
She  chuckled,  and  oh,  how  bewitching  looked  she! 
"  Here's  another  in  love  with  the  maid  o'  Bontdhu." 


Then  praising  her  dimples  he  strove  for  a  kiss, 
When  she  cropped  his  young  hope  in  the  bud  of 

its  bliss : 

"  Pray  stop,  pretty  bird,  you  are  on  the  wrong  tree!" 
Chirped  Wilhelmy  Wynn  with  the  pride  o'  Bont- 
dhu. 

He  hung  down  his  head  like  a  hound  in  disgrace; 
When,  with  rogue  in  each  eye  and  a  blush  on 

her  face, 

She  gave  a  loud  laugh,  but  the  ring  of  its  glee 
Told  a  fool  was  the  heart  of  the  Maid  o'  Bontdhu. 

Love  will  not  be  baulked,  so  quoth  he,  "  Pretty 

maid, 

Just  fancy  myself  at  the  Lyn  in  your  stead, 
And  that  yoii  had  come  courting  far  over  the  lea, 
What  words  would  you  woo  me  with,  Maid  o' 

Bontdhu  ?  " 

She  answered  in  Welsh,  but  his  patience  was  gone, 
For  colder  than  Snowdon  she  seemed  to  look  on; 
'  I  can't  understand  what  you  tell  me,"  said  he, 
"  But  love  has  its  lure,  pretty  Maid  o'  Bontdhu." 

Then  he  talked  of  the  Bards,  and  he  piped  her  a 

stave, 

A  soul-melting  lay  of  a  love-fettered  slave, 
When  her  eyes  flashed  a  light  like  the  ripples  at 

sea, 
That  token  for  rain.  Were  there  tears  at  Bontdhu  ? 


Every  lane  has  its  turning,  and  Nature  will  out : 
Sweet  Wilhelmy  chid  with  the  prettiest  pout ; 
But  maids  are  the  same  by  the  Dart  and  the  Dee, 
So  she  pitied  the  lad  that  had  come  to  Bontdhu. 


Pronounced  "  Bonthee." 


t  The  black  cherries  of  North  Devon. 


THE  MAID    G  BOXTDUl'. 


He  saw   oho  wa-  touched,  as  she  coloured  and 

jd ; 
Still  love  must  be  wilful,  so  she,  in  her  pride, 

play  the  hero  and  hold  thyself ; 
When  a  keepsake  he  asked  of  the  Maid  o'  Bont- 
dhu. 

Quoth  she,  "  I  will  M  henever 

A  silvcr-ncw-nothinrr  to  wear  on  your  sle 
A  bargain !  "  he  cried,  "and  I  pray  you  g 
To  seal  it  at  once,  pretty  Maid  o'  Bontdhu." 

Old  Cider  had  put  on  hi  - 
And  the  cottc;  d--.v-p.ine  bli- 

del 


When  a  couple  went  cosy  as  cosy  could  be 

Up  the  old  road  to  Harlech,  away  from  Bontdhu. 

The  moon  was  o'er  Duffryn,  and  Venus  haul  by 
seen  with  her  silver  love-lamp  in  the  sky  ; 

The  stars  woo  in  silence,  and  silent  wooed  he. 
Life-linked  with  the  beautiful  Maid  o'  Bontdhu. 


'•a'dly  with  honey  are  sweet, 

The  bell-heather  purples  them  down  to  their  feet  ; 
But  the  girls  by  the  Mnwddarh  arc  sweeter  to  me. 
fall  is  the  Maid  o'  Bor.idhu. 
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BAD  TV. 

..uuue  of  tl  (Lcahivn. 


i. 

•iin 

L   \    '     .  :  .  :       :he  Great  City  the  watchmen 
\  \  ittent  rep« 

picturesque  subui 

m  the 

ihc  dim  winding  road  wh 
''the  loveliest  of  the  neighbour 

ic  the 

set  out.     Some  readers  may  think  this 
cedless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  revel 
the  b  auties  of  nature  or 

ss  ni;.   it  ;  but  little  ;ce  minds 

:  the  fine  frenzy  of  the  I. 

:  had  lured  our  hero 
om  th<   pillow  that  he  loved  so  well. 

hard  at  t;  >f  the  fair  fond 

ic  he  \  as  going  to  meet ;  perchance,  also,  at  the 
lought  >f  the  unfair  footpad  who  might  be  coming 
urn. 


:ttlcd 
irk  C 
is  lorn 
>  one  « 
But 
>uth  h 
imark 


Out  '.  'prentice  lad, 

'.lighter,  the  f.iir  M. 
'.(.•summer  with  her  parents 

at  their  rui  iled  water- 

course :iiburwc'll. 

l«»vi-d,   but  bc- 

.  himself  belnved.    II  ,   , irons 

in  thr  '  1  to  dignify  lii^  name 

— never  called  '  :  but  her  Jacolnis. 

i  he  word-,  fell  like  hoiievdew 

upon  1.  dropped,  soothing  and  yet 

into\  irt. 

What  .->er\i«  es.hov.'  1.  \\onld  he  not  have 

performed  nay,  had  he  not  performed 

when  tlni  •!? 

And  now,  in  obedience  to  the  same  sweet 
mons,  inscribed  in  a  billet  conveyed   by  the  diivei 
of  the  cart  that  had  brought  in  a  supply  of  summer 
,e  from  tl;  her  fatlu-i  :  busi- 

ness and  winter  residence  in  the  I.  [j  \\a; 

only  by  po-  ,t  the 

Jacob  had  turned  his  bar  k  on  busy  Southwark 


THE   CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY. 


and  reached  the  rural  groves  of  Camberwell  (Cam- 
"berwell  Grovel  that  time  had  not  displayed  its  brick- 
and-mortar  charms),  and  panted,  partly  through  his 
'having  run  good  part  of  the  way,  but  still  more  in 
•eagerness  to  perform  whatsoever  his  Camberwell 
Beauty  might  lay  upon  his  allegiance. 

He  gained  the  top  of  the  garden  wall,  and  there 
:he  had  to  linger  for  a  time,  anxiously  oscillating 
astride  among  the  broken  bottles,  for  the  yard  dog 
-gave  more  than  once  a  warning  growl. 

At  last  the  Cerberus  that  guarded  his  Eurydice, 
'his  Persephone,  his  anybody  beautiful  and  loved  you 
^please,  was  silent,  and  Jacob  dropped  gently  from 
the  garden  wall,  cutting  his  hands  on  the  broken 
iDOttles  almost  as  frightfully  as  he  had  torn  his 
breeches.  But  the  footpads  had  been  escaped,  the 
dog  was  silent,  and  Jacob  felt  of  heroic  strain. 

"  What  are  a  few  scratches  ?  '  Faint  heart  never 
•won  fair  lady,' "  he  said  to  himself,  prudently  taking 
care  to  keep  his  remarks  quite  to  himself,  and  stea- 
?dily,  although  stealthily,  groped  his  way  towards  the 
"back  grassplot  on  which  he  had  been  bidden  to  wait. 
Even  his  heart,  however,  failed  him  slightly  when 
compelled  to  crash  through  sticked  peas  and  beans, 
and  the  reawakened  Cerberus  again  began  to  yelp 
and  growl.  But  with  reckless  boldness  Jacob  plod- 
ded across  the  yielding  asparagus-beds. 

True,  even  in  the  most  propitious  periods  of  his 
progress,  misgivings  would  intrude. 

"  What,"  he  thought,  "  would  my  master  and  his 
man  do  to  me,  if  they  found  me  here  ?  Beyond 
•doubt  the  gardener  would  crucify  me  on  his  rake, 
my  master  impale  me  on  his  spud.  But  I  must  per- 
severe." 

So  he  persevered,  and  walked  into  the  little  fish- 
pond. Fortunately  it  was  not  deep,  but  neverthe- 
less it  was  damp,  and  he  fancied  that  he  felt  the 
gold  and  silver  fish,  which  he  had  roughly  awakened 
from  their  slumbers,  feasting  on  his  calves,  although 
they  were  not  fatted.  The  dew  was  falling  fast ;  so, 
could  he  have  seen  it,  was  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer nailed  against  the  wall  beside  the  back 
parlour  window. 

But  if  Jacob  could  not  see  the  cold,  he  felt  it,  as 
he  stood,  dripping  and  shivering,  waiting  for  the  back 
bed-room  window  to  be  opened,  according  to  promise. 


Which  was  the  back  bed-room  window  whence 
his  instructions  were  to  issue  he  had  not  been  told 
and  Jacob  feared  to  cast  up  carefully-selected  smal 
gravel,  to  arouse  his  peradventure  oversleeping-her 
self  Goddess,  at  the  panes  of  any.  His  master's 
bed-room  might  perchance  be  at  the  back,  and  Mr 
Figgins — such  was  his  name  among  his  equals,  b> 
rude  shopboys  irreverently  called  Old  Figs — was 
Jacob  knew,  of  a  nature  at  once  timorous  and  fiery 
Disturbed  in  his  snores  by  a  rattle  on  his  window 
panes,  Old  Figs  would  doubtless,  ere  ostrich-like  h< 
buried  his  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  answer  with  i 
blunderbuss. 

One  or  two  stars  had  for  some  time  been  blinking 
now  they  began  to  wink  at  one  another  in  so  marke< 
a  manner  that  our  hero  could  not  resist  the  con 
viction  that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  on  earth,  h< 
was  mocked  by  heaven. 

Such  was  his  love,  however,  that  still  he  waited. 

But  still  she  came  not. 

Longfellow  then  was  not  born,  nevertheless  Jacol 
quoted  from  him  in  unconscious  anticipation. 

"She  sleeps ! 

My  lady  sleeps  ! 
Sheskejs!" 

our  hero  muttered  in  surprise,  not  unmingled  wit] 
bitter  scorn,  when  Aurora  had  laid  her  rosy  finger 
tips  upon  the  curtains  of  the  night,  and  yet  ther 
was  no  sign  of  Mistress  Margaret's  having  flun; 
back  those  of  her  mahogany  four-poster. 

In  the  Arcadian  times  of  which  we  write,  the  bed 
steads  of  France  and  of  Araby  (although  the  latte 
may  be  found  in  every  desert  tent)  had  not  bee 
wafted  to  our  shores  in  painted  iron  or  of  gleamin 
brass.  It  was  necessary  for  Jacob  to  retreat. 

He  had  gained  the  top  of  the  garden  wall,  an 
was  preparing  to  manoeuvre  through  the  passes  c 
the  broken  bottles,  when,  alas  !  the  yard  dog,  whicl 
after  a  troubled  night,  had  come  out  to  refresh  him 
self  by  a  stroll  between  the  raspberry-canes  in  th 
morning  twilight,  sprang  at  the  clinging  climber. 

With  one  bound  our  hero  leaped  into  the  Ian 
outside,  but  he  left  a  considerable  portion  of  th 
remnant  of  his  Sunday  breeches  in  the  possessio: 
of  the  yard  dog,  unsatisfactory  spoil,  which  Keepe 
proceeded  to  worry  with -a  disappointed  growl. 


THE  CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY. 


29, 


The  nodding  "driver" — seated  on  the  shaft,  with 
nose  ever  and  anon  attempting  to  kiss  his  knees — 
of  a  wain,  high-piled  with  the  vegetable  produce 
of  our  fair,  fertile  land,  bound  for  the  Borough 
Market,  made  no  objection  when  the  weary  Jacob 
solicited  a  lift.  Perchance  the  driver  did  not  hear 
him,  but  'tis  always  well  to  think  the  best  of  human 
nature  ;  we  have  no  other  on  which  we  can  personally 
fall  back. 

However  this  may  be,  Jacob  clambered  up  among 
the  bean-baskets,  and  fell  back  among  the  peas. 
Their  shucks  felt  smooth  to  his  beardless  check. 
Like  the  oblivious  lady  of  his  love,  he  slept— a  sleep 
so  dee::>  that  he  did  not  even  dream  of  her. 

But  he  was  rudely  awakened  when  the  wheeled 
couch  on  which  he  had  slept  so  soundly  reached  its 

.tion.    Dragged  by  the  collar  from  his  re- 
place, he  was  propelled  by  a  kick,  fortunately  not 
whith  r  he  My  directed  by  the  irate  driver, 

the  s:  nvy  purity  of  whose  '•turmcts"  he  had  stained 
with  1   s  heroic  life's  blood. 

"F  r  thee  I  have  endured  all  this,  cruel  Margaret," 
moan  d  Jacob,  as  he  stealthily  unlocked  his  m 
priva   :  door. 

He  re-locked  it,  hung  up  the  key  where  / 
wont    3  hang,  and  crept  to  his  pallet  in  the  garret. 

On  "jis  poor  bed  he  flung  himself,  without  disen- 
cumb  ring  himself  of  what  was  left  of  his  raiment— 
turn*,    in,  as  our  gallant  sailors  graphically,  alt 
some    hat  illogically,  express  themselves,  "all 
ing." 
Ag.  in  he  slept ;  again  he  was  roughly  roused  from 

li  mbers. 

Lik  :  the  oblivious  lady  of  his  love,  he  had  over- 
slept limself. 

It  \   i    his  turn  to  take  down  the  shutters.     The 
spells  .jf  Morpheus  prevented  him  from  cloi: 
and  \  lomus,  in  the  form  of  the  foreman,  brought 
him  li  ick  to  consciousness  with  a  showcr-bai'. 
a  bur  et. 

Wo  -se  still.     When  he  sent  up  his  plate  for 
bacon  at  breakfast,  the  foreman  reminded  hi 
he  ha    already  had 


CHAPTER    II. 

SUSPENSE. 

"1  Ian- it  all!"— Old  Play. 

THE  days  went  by,  but  no  word  came  to  Jacob- 
from  Mistress  Margaret.  At  first  he  thought  that 
his  master  looked  strangely  at  him  when  he  came 
in  to  business  ;  but  this  feeling  passed,  and  with  a^ 
thirsty  heart  he  longed  for  tidings  from  the  Box. 

\Vhcthcr  summoned  or  not,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  much  longer  refrain  from  going  out  to  make  in- 
quiries, or  at  least  observations;  to  discover  whether, 
after  all  the  evils  which  he  had  experienced  from 
it,  hope  yet  remained  for  him  in  the  Box,  as  in  Pan- 
dora's. He  was  ever  reminded  of  it. 

Mr.  Figgins,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  his  town  establishment  with  pro- 
duce from  his  country  seat,  and  at  this  season  his 
Borough  household  was  liberally  supplied  with  the 
i  justice.  He  was  a  free- 
handed man.  Too  free,  thought  his  'prentices,  whose 
ears  1:<  '.  without  stint. 

To  return.    The  eggs  and  bacon  at  breakfast,  the 

ml  fowls  at  dinner,  the  peas  and  beans,  the 

;csand  carrots,  the  parsley  and  potatoes,  the 

gooseberries  and  currants  of  the  week-day  pud- 

.  the  cherries  of  the  Sunday  pic — all  these  came 

•  •muls  in  which  Margaret  wandered,  but 

from  which  Jacob  had  been  by  Keeper  ignominiously 

expelled. 

ever,  he  swallowed  his  emotions,  and  with 
them,  sensibly,  his  full  share  of  the  Box's  bounteous. 

CH  AI'TKR    III. 

THK    ISSUE. 
"S!  ides  away." 

Bl'T  at  last  Jacob  heard  from  his  Margaret  aj 
Once  more  she  sent  him  a  billet  by  the  driver  of  the 
cabbage  cart— nay,  rather,  call  it  cornucopia. 

"  Jacob,"  the  missive  began ;  no  fond  ('  My  Jaco- 
bus." The  artful  beauty  would  not  own  to  the  prosaic 
fact  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  to  wil,  that 
she  had  overslept  herself,  but  laid  all  the  blame  for 
the  frustration  of  the  projected  interview  on  Jacob. 


THE  CAMBER  WELL  BEAUTY. 


He  had  been  too  timorous  to  await  her  coming,  she 
hinted,— had  fled  on  slight  alarm  ;  and  that  in  so 
clumsy  a  manner,  that  her  father,  enraged  at  the 
damage  he  had  done,  had  been  more  than  ever  stern 
with  her,  and  kept  her  a  close  prisoner — all  through 
him. 

Jacob  burst  into  a  flood  of  bitter  tears — a  cas- 
cade turned  into  a  cataract  by  his  elevated  Grecian, 
z>.,  Socratic  nose ;  and  beneath  his  tears  he  saw 
his  drowning  hopes  gazing  upwards  with  despairing 
eyes. 

But  with  his  own  dim  eyes  he  read  on,  and  soon 
glowing  hope,  like  a  rainbow,  spanned  his  tears. 
More  than  one  Iris  played  about  the — well,  if  not 
tip,  the  top  of  his  most  prominent  feature.  At  one 
time  she  had  thought  of  never  thinking  of  him  again ; 
but— but—  BUT—  BUT 

She  had  made  all  arrangements.  At  midnight  a 
chaise  and  four  would  be  waiting  within  a  furlong  of 
the  blue  back  garden  gate :  nearer  the  house  of  her 
stern  parent,  vigilant  as  a  spider  in  the  centre  of  its 
web,  she  durst  not  suffer  the  equipage  to  approach. 
Within  it  she  would  await  her  Jacob's  coming;  but 
a  few  minutes  before  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  must 
be  at  the  back  garden  gate,  to  help  her  maid — who 
was  to  be  the  companion  of  her  flight — carry  her 
boxes  to  the  carriage.  She  could  not  flee  without  her 
boxes,  because  they  contained  her  dresses.  Abigail 
could  not  carry  them  by  herself,  and  the  post-boys 
could  not  leave  their  horses.  He,  Jacob,  only  could 
be  trusted. 

"You  will  not  fail  me,  my  Jacobus?"  was  the 
pathetically-affectionate  conclusion  of  the  epistle. 

"Fail  thee!"  exclaimed  Jacob,  in  the  garret  to 
which  he  had  retreated  to  read  her  letter,  dropping 
iipon  one  knee,  and  raising  both  his  clasped  hands 
to  heaven.  "  Fail  thee,  divine  darling !  And  thou 
.hast  done  all  this  for  me !  /should  have  made  these 
preparations  for  our  flight  to  Paradise ! " 

Betimes,  but  not  too  soon,  lest  he  should  awaken 
•suspicion,  Jacob  arrayed  himself  in  his  Sunday 
clothes.  The  new  breeches  which  he  had  ordered  in 
-the  stead  of  those  which  had  met  with  catastrophes 
had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.  How  he  wished 
that  he  had  ordered  an  entire  new  suit !  He  set  out 
for  Camberwell,  and  reached  the  blue  back  garden 


gate.  Abigail,  who  had  begun  to  fear  that  he  woul< 
not  come,  was  so  pleased  at  his  arrival  that  sb 
would  fain  have  embraced  him.  But  Jacob,  loya 
to  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  chastely  refused  thi 
proffered  salute.  Nevertheless,  in  other  respects  h< 
was  very  gallant  to  Abigail. 

He  did  almost  all  the  carrying  of  the  boxes,  am 
the  cording  of  them  on  to  the  back  of  the  carriage 
Most  gallantly  he  assisted  Abigail  into  it. 

"  Put  up  the  steps,  my  Jacobus ! "  said  the  swee 
voice  he  knew  so  well— heard  for  the  first  time  tha 
night. 

Jacob  obeyed ;  and  prepared  to  leap  into  the  car 
riage  with  the  alacrity  of  a  lamplighter — in  the  day 
in  which  lamplighters  ran  up  ladders  instead  o 
carrying  lazy  magic  wands.  But  the  carriage  doo 
was  slammed  to,  and  a  rough  hand  thrust  him  back 

"  Thank'ee,  lad,"  said  the  voice  of  one  of  his  owi 
sex— a  voice  gruff  indeed,  and  yet  not  altogethe: 
unkindly.  "  There 's  a  guinea  for  thy  trouble.  Mak< 
haste  back  to  the  shop,  or  thou  'It  catch  it." 

The  coin  was  dropped  upon  the  ground. 

"  Drive  on,  boys  ! "  shouted  the  deep  voice. 

The  postboys  cracked  their  whips  and  started  ai 
full  gallop. 

"  Farewell,  my  Jacobus  !  Good  bye,  dear,  trustful 
Jacob !"  were  the  words  that  came  back  to  our  hero 
in  silvery  accents,  on  the  night  wind. 

It  was  her  last  farewell. 

By  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  he  had  recognized 
in  the  face  of  the  male  speaker  the  features  of  a 
young  blood  whom,  more  than  once  before,  he  had 
seen,  with  green  eyes  of  jealousy,  in  Mistress  Mar- 
garet's company. 

And  now,  far  clearer  than  the  struggling  moon- 
shine, the  whole  truth  beamed  upon  him.  He  had 
helped  his  Beauty— at  any  rate,  her  boxes— out  of 
the  Box  into  his  rival's  arms. 

Again  he  fell  upon  his  knee— his  knees— and, 
raising  his  frantically-clenched  fists  towards  the  be- 
tween 12  p.m.  and  i  a.m.  skies,  he  solemnly  swore: 
"  By  yon  pale  orb  of  night— by  moon  and  star— by 
cock  and  pie,  and  by  my  mother's  grave  !  I  vow  that 
I  will  be  avenged !  He,  she,  hath  robbed  me  of  my 
bride  ! " 

" So you\t  been  in  it !"  shouted  old  Figs,  in  his 


NO  MORE: 


-liirt  and  slippers,  suddenly  pouncing  on  the 
solate  lover,  with  a  horsewhip  in  his  hand. 
"You've  lost  your  bride— have  >    ;:  P  Well,  I  '11  give 
you  a  drubbing  to  make  up  for  her." 

And  the  master  cnielK  -1  the  'prentice. 

Had  even  the  faithless  Margaret  beheld  hiswrithings 
she  must  needs  have  exclaimed  in  unfeigned 
passion/'  My  poor  Jacob  !"  Then  the  tyrant  haughtily 
commanded  his  indentured  slave  to  return  to  his 
servitude  in  Southwark. 

b  hastened  to  < 

Ere  he  went,  however,  .  up  the  guinea 

his  teeth 
that  it  should  wreak  !  nee. 

intention  was    to   ;  '.  hand 

blunderbuss,  and  with  it  blow  out  the  br 
Bcaut\ ,  her  bridegroom,  her  father,  1. 
then  1;  •>  < 

Mul. 

For  i  tin.  inted  him  with 

the  cr    of  " 


But  he  held  his  peace;  and  ere  long  they  wearied 
of  their  satire. 

Meanwhile  and  afterwards  he  practised  a  revenge 
more   profitable   than  that  which  he  had  at   first 

ied. 

Instead  of  a  blunderbuss,  he  purchased  a  butterfly 

net,  with  which  on  holidays  he  haunted  the  willow 

of  the  fair  Surrey  village  in  which  his  heart's 

happiness  had  been  wrecked,  capturing  specimens 

of  the  Camberwell  Beauty  (l'i//t\t.\\j  antispa),  deftly 

nipping  them  in  the  net  between  the  thumb  and 

.  and  selling  their  fair  corpses  to  the  naturalists 

for  sums  that  kept  him  comfortably  in  pocket-money. 

Thus  did  Time  prove  the  T.reat  Consoler. 

•rth  beautifully  observes — 

'icart  tliat  lo\ctl  ' 

1  of  her  of  some  kind  :  if  not  a 
1  Beauty  of  one  species,  then  numerous 
more  n  <-ns  of  another. 

RlCIIAKJ)   ROWF. 


NO    MOKH! 


I. 


H)\Y 
_  In  rubes  of  di 

er  tender  glory  paled 

e  the  ruddy  dawn  <»f  light  ; 

enshrined  in  bridal 
vissed  the  sweets  that  go 

From  i  '.r-off  fields— from  all  the  flowers 
That  L!       . 


Until 
Bcf 

Love  1 

And 


B  returned  when  twilight  fell, 
And  found  his  ilowc;  dead; 

queenly  rose  he  loved  so  well 
Lay  in  his  arms  head. 


.id  Love  wake?     The  early  beams 
Had  piiMvcd  the  rose-leaf  where  he  slept, 
And  rising  from  his  perfumed  dreams, 

Into  the  dewy  world  he  leapt. 
Singi-  !  upward  into  light — 

"  For  day  is  but  a  little  pain, 
And  then  't  is  night,  with  soft  delight 
Again!" 


Hi. 


"All.  lie  cries  ;  "thy  kisses  burn  : 

But  Death  has  wooed  my  lips  before  ; 
If  Love  once  flies— he  may  return 
No  more!" 

LAl'NXT.    L!  F. 


ON    COURTSHIP   AND    MARRIAGE. 

WITH   SOME  HINTS  ON  WIFE   MANAGEMENT. 


Ancient  Roman  on  hearing  that  there  is  cold  mutton  for  dinner.        |      Greek  System— Marry  a  Statue  (Galatea,  or  any  other  gal),  and 

warm  her  up  when  required.     She  can  be  petrified  and  re-wived  ad  libitum. 


Assyrian  Swell  taking  his  wives  for  a  walk  in  the  Park. 


Mediseva  hubby  going  to  business,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  manage 
herself. 


ON    COURTSHIP   AND    MARRIAGE. 

WITH   SOME   HINTS   ON   WIFE   MANAGEMENT. 


•  1  iry  1 1. nui  !   will    lliuii  be  mine  'I 


DMOnl  to   P"  • ;  they 


I  'II  never  use  nothing  on  yer  thicker  than 


cat  and  doff  after  they  were     thing  of  sixteen  when  he   nrtt  adored  her,  and  he 


Buco! 


too  awfully  K'-"',  'f  ^  "my  huse  the  pleasun-.     \\ '••  • 
divo! 


HOW  OLD   BUFFLES   TRAINED   DOWN. 


W 


ANT  to 

get  your 

weight  off,  old  man  ? 
very  proper  too.  I  '11 
tell  you  what:  look 
at  me  ;  you  recol- 
lect what  I  was  a 
year  or  two  ago. 
Not  up  to  your 
figure  exactly,  but 
good  for  eighteen 
stone  at  least.  And 
what  am  I  now? 
Eleven  twelve,  sir ; 
nice  comfortable 
weight,  enough  for 
any  reasonable 
man.  How  did  I 
do  it?  Easiest  thing  in  the  world,  dear  boy:  tell 
you  all  about  it  some  day,  too  long  now." 

"  Very — kind—  sure.  Any — day  —half  an  hour — 
spare — glad  to — see  you — crack  a  bottle— er  ?"  and 
old  Buffies,  having  laboriously  panted  out  the  fore- 
going disjointed  sentence,  eked  out  his  meaning  with 
a  feeble  flourish  of  his  hand,  and  subsided  with  an 
unctuous  smile.  For  Mr.  Buffles,  I  should  explain, 
had  lately  waxed  exceedingly  corpulent ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  slightest  exertion  or  expenditure  of 
breath  distressed  him  greatly. 

"Thanks,  dear  boy.  Always  happy,"  said  De 
Creasey  cheerfully.  "  Meantime,  instead  of  telling 
you  the  story,  I  'm  going  to  do  better  than  that  for 
you.  Fact  is,  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  it's  my 
butler  keeps  me  under.  Invaluable  person,  regular 
scientific  trainer ;  just  the  man  for  you !  I  'm  going 
to  lend  him  to  you  for  a  few  months,  and  depend 
upon  it,  if  you  only  put  yourself  in  his  hands,  you  '11 
be— ah,  by  Jove !  you  '11  be  able  presently  to  keep 
up  with  O'Leary  and  that  sort  of  fellows  for  a  week 
or  two." 


"  Oh,  lor  !  "  gasped  Buffles,  and  then  was  heard  to 
murmur,  "  Thanks — so  much — most  kind — shure 
you — but — ah — er — couldn't  deprive  you— useful- 
servant.  Tell — me — system — try  it — self— e — r." 

"  Don't  mention  it.  Capital  fellow  :  I  don't  de- 
ceive you,  I  shall  miss  him  much  at  first,  but  I  want 
to  see  if  I  can't  go  on  without  him  for  a  bit ;  and  if 
I  can't,  why,  I  shall  know  where  to  find  him.  I 
couldn't  part  with  him  altogether,  but  I  '11  lend  him 
to  you,  Buff,  my  boy;  and  do  you  take  my  advice, 
and  don't  bother  yourself  about  his  system,  but  put 
your  own  confidently  into  his  hands  and  leave  the 
rest  to  him.  I  '11  send  him  round  to-morrow,  and 
believe  me,  Buffy,  in  a  week  or  two  you  '11  bless  the 
day  you  saw  him." 

What  could  be  more  generous,  more  disinte- 
rested, and  self-sacrificing  than  this  proposal  of  De 
Creasey's  ?  What  could  be  plainer  than  that  he  was 
touched  by  the  pitiable  condition  of  his  friend,  with 
whose  sorrows  his  own  experience  taught  him  to 
sympathize,  and  impelled  him  to  this  liberal  offer 
for  his  relief  ?  What  could  the  obese  Buffles  do  but 
again  wheeze  out  his  thanks,  and  weakly  gesticulate 
his  blessing  upon  the  obliging  De  Creasey? 

And  when  the  butler  came,  and  his  late  master, 
with  the  kindest  forethought,  sent  with  him  his  foot- 
man and  his  valet  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
butler's  system  efficiently — since  the  butler,  as  De 
Creasy  explained,  could  not  be  constantly  overlook- 
ing that  particular  duty — what  else  could  Buffles  do 
but  engage  the  trio  of  domestics  on  the  spot,  and 
summarily  cashier  their  predecessors  ?  It  was  done ; 
and  although  Buffles  felt  that  the  force  of  the 
De  Creaseian  charity  could  no  further  go,  yet  when 
that  Samaritan  presently  sent  his  cook  and  his 
coachman,  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  indis- 
pensable auxiliaries  to  the  success  of  the  butler's 
ministrations,  Buffles,  as  well  as  his  obesity  would 
permit,  could  only  bow  him  to  the  dispensation,  and 
open  his  doors  and  his  arms  to  these  messengers  of 
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mercy.  After  this  the  Ue  Creaseian  page,  thrown 
in  as  a  makeweight,  was  a  mere  trifle,  to  which  it 
would  have  been  simply  ungrateful  and  churlish  to 
object;  especially  as  De  Creasey  was  willing  to 
place  his  housemaid  and  kitchcnmaid  at  his  friend's 
disposal,  but  said  he  thought  Buffles  would  now  get 
along  very  well,  and  would  soon  be  sensible  of  a 
great  reduction  in  his  bulk.  It  will  be  seen  that 
De  Creascy's  ideas  of  reduction  were  conceived  in 
a  trading  spirit,  and  embraced  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple of  taking  a  quantity;  but  no  one  can  iv 
ably  contend  that  this  in  any  way  detracted  from 
the  excellence  of  his  intentions  or  ch  1  their 

v.ilue. 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  living  in  tl; 
of  De  Creasey  f  jrned  tin 

p;  thies  and  services  of  these  delegates,  particularly 
a  they  had  not  been  long  established  under  his 
r<  3f  ere  the  martyr  to  adiposity  began  sensibly  to 
ft  :1  the  benign  effects  of  their  presence. 

It  was  the  footman  who  began  the  cure.     I  must 
p  smisc    that    the    capacious    Buttles,   altho; 


pa  .iently  enduring  and  mildly  melancholy  before 
hi  friends,  was,  in  his  domestic  relations,  a  some- 
wl  at  testy  individual.  Indeed,  some  of  his  depen- 
da  Us  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  "  a  deuce 
of  i  temper,"  and  others,  that  when  he  was  in  his 
tai  trums,  "a  wild  elephant  was  a  fool  to  him!'' 
He  had  occasion  very  many  times  a  day  for  the 


services  of  the  new  footman,  but  that  majestic 
menial  did  not,  on  his  part,  see  any  occasion  for 
his  attendance.  If  ever  there  \vas  a  man  and  a 
servant  in  a  chronic  state  of  stoical  unconcern  about 
the  wants  or  wishes  of  his  master,  that  man  was  De 
Creasey's  quondam  Jeames,  now  enjoying  his  ease 
in  Buffles'  kitchen,  studying  his  master's  "  Times," 
and  totally  ignoring  his  master's  bell.  What  time 
the  elephantine  Buttles  was  panting  and  wheezing, 
and  pishing  and  pshawing,  and  regularly  wearing 
himself  away  in  his  abortive  efforts  to  win  to  his 
side  this  supine  and  unsympathetic  vassal. 

It  was  too  true.  Buttles  already  began  to  diminish 
under  this  harassing  irritation  alone.  Imperceptibly, 
but  surely  though  slowly,  he  began  to  line  and  shrink 
a\vay  ;  and  no  wonder,  you  would  have  said,  had 
you  seen  him  plunging  about  his  apartment,  tearing 
at  the  bells,  flinging  open  the  door  to  wheeze  or 
whisper  stonnily  downstairs — he  couldn't  shout  for 
the  life  of  him  and  then  coming  bark  and  plump- 
ing doubled  up  in  his  chair  -a  very  picture  of  ex- 
ploded wrath  and  debris  of  misery. 

But  how  about  the  butler  ?  It  was  his  office,  we 
hear  the  reader  complain,  to  get  off  Bullies'  super- 
weight;  not  the  footman's.  Just  so  ;  but  this 
a  deliberate  kind  of  person,  and  deputing  his 
duty  in  the  first  instance  to  his  subordinate,  we  have 
'.jliged  to  observe  first  the  effect  of  his  system. 

When  the  butler,  after  settling  himself  comfort- 
ably down  in  his  new  berth,  condescended  to  inter- 
view and  inspect  his  magnified  master,  it  was  with 
6  but  supercilious  curiosity,  much  as  if  he 
were  some  overgrown  animal, — in  not  the  primest 
condition  after  all, — offered  to  him  on  easy  enough 
terms  of  purchase,  of  which,  however,  he  didn't 
quite  see  the  advantages.  He  prodded  and  poked 
the  unwieldy  gentleman  as  if  he  were  a  prize  ox  ; 
and  having  looked  him  over  with  mild  and  well-bred 
insolence,  pronounced  that  he  wanted  "tone."  It 
was  no  use  attempting  to  bring  his  weight  down 
until  his  system  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  forti- 
fied to  meet  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the 
reduction.  That  should  be  his  first  care,  and  he 
would  begin  at  once  ;  but  Mr.  Buttles  must  not  cal- 
culate upon  any  sensible  effects  of  this  treatment. 
The  effects  would  be  apparent  only  to  the  operator, 

3 — 2 
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and  need  be  no  concern  of  the  patient — indeed,  the 
less  the  latter  knew  about  what  was  going  on  with 
him,  the  better.  The  "  toning  "  and  the  reduction 
might  be  going  on  together,  or  alternately,  without 
its  being  either  necessary  or  competent  for  the 
patient  to  know  where  one  began  or  the  other 
ended. 

So  Buffles  put  himself,  meekly  and  unresistingly, 
into  the  butler's  hands,  with  more  docility,  certainly, 
than  he  submitted  to  the  footman's  dispensations. 
I  don't  know  so  well  how  the  reduction  went  on 
under  the  butler's  treatment,  but  I  'm  clear  on  the 
point  that  ,this  functionary  applied  himself  with 
much  zeal  and  success  to  the  pleasant  task  of  re- 
ducing his  master's  stock  of  wines  and  liqueurs. 
This  would  have  been  all  very  well  if  he  had  per- 
mitted their  rightful  proprietor  to  share  in  this  ex- 
hilarating diversion  ;  but  this  was  the  very  thing 
tabooed  above  all  to  Buffles.  Some  wine,  of  course, 
was  indispensable  to  the  "toning"  process,  and  if 
you  could  have  had  the  hardihood,  which  I  wouldn't 
have  envied  you,  to  taste  the  "mixture"  the  butler 
laid  down  for  and  presently  gave  his  governor,  you 
would  have  understood  all  about  the  toning  and  the 
reduction  going  on  together.  Buffles  was  "toning" 
down  beautifully. 

Then  there  was  the  coachman.  The  butler- 
trainer's  system  embraced  plenty  of  carriage  exer- 
cise, and  accordingly  the  devoted  patient  went  out 
daily,  driven  by  the  first-named  official.  I  despair 
of  conveying  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
kind  of  ordeal  this  was  for  the  unhappy  Buffles. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  way  in  which  he  di- 
minished during  the  hour  or  two  of  anguish  while 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  coachman,  I  should  say 
that  Buffles  fairly  oozed  out  under  the  carriage 
doors.  His  panels  were  spitted  by  omnibus  poles, 
and  he  himself  only  escaped  skewering  in  like 
manner  by  being  projected  from  the  back  seat  to 
the  front  by  a  vagrant  pole  entering  the  vehicle 
from  the  rear.  His  wheels  became  involved  with 
other  wheels,  and  with  tramway  rails  and  other 
matters,  in  the  most  incomprehensible  confusion  ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that  this  agony  and 


mortal  terror  took  it  out  of  Buffles  in  treble  the  pro- 
portion that  jockeys  are  said  to  lose  weight  in  a 
strongly-run  race.  That  lasts  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  Buffles'  sweating  was  protracted  into  hours,, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  rate  at  which  he  wasted. 
His  evaporation  went  on  swimmingly ;  there  is  really 
no  other  word  for  it  while  it  is  allowable  to  speak 
of  people  being  bathed  in  perspiration. 

I  am  half  afraid  to  say  anything  about  the  page 
or  the  valet.  How  Buffles  sweated  and  shrank 
every  time  he  submitted  his  extensive  chin  to  the 
razor  wielded  by  the  man,  and  how  he  subsided 
like  treacle  oozing  from  a  leaky  can,  or  foamed  and 
fizzed  away  like  soda-water,  under  the  infliction  of 
the  diablerie  of  the  boy — to  attempt  to  record  this 
with  anything  approaching  to  truthfulness  would 
ruin  my  credit  for  ever.  I  must  even  fall  back  upon 
the  cook — no  unsubstantial  thing  to  fall  upon,  even 
for  a  Buffles  in  his  pristine  portliness  ;  but  I  cannot 
venture  to  say  so  much  for  her  dishes  and  consommes. 
Bless  you  !  they  were  as  poor  and  thin  as — as 
Buffles  himself  would  have  been  if  this  sort  of  thing 
had  gone  on  much  longer. 

What  he  would  have  come  to  by  this  time,  or 
how  it  would  have  ended,  I  'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell 
you,  if,  just  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self,  and  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  on 
earth  had  become  of  him,  or  where  he  had  all  gone 
to,  Buffles  hadn't  opportunely  woke  up  from  an  after- 
dinner  nap,  and  found  himself  of  the  same  princely 
proportions  as  when  he  dropped  off,  but  conscious 
of  certain  interior  sensations  that  warned  him  that 
his  repast  had  not  agreed  with  him  so  well  as  usual. 
But  the  best  of  it  was  that  he  awoke  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  own  well-appointed  and  well-ordered 
household  staff,  and  had  never  had  fathered  upon 
him  the  worthless  minions  of  a  De  Creasey— in  fact, 
he  had  never  even  heard  of  that  arch- dissembler  at 
all. 

Since  then  Buffles  has  gone  on  making  weight  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  after 
all,  that  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  a 
misnomer.  But,  then,  he  certainly  lost  a  lot  in  his 
dream ;  so,  I  think  I  will  let  it  stand. 

H.  C.  SESSIONS. 
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LONG-HAIRED   LETTICE. 


i. 

OH,  do  you  know  Letitia  Lane, 
Called  likewise  Lettice,  to  her  bane  ; 
The  girl  who  had  that  curious  whim 
Founded  upon  a  tale  in  Grimm  ? 

The  tale  of  Lettice  with  the  hair 
So  long  it  served  instead  of  stair, 
And  thus  the  King's  son  used  to  climb 
The  tower,  to  court  her  many  a  time ! 

Letitia  Lane  said  to  herself, 
"  I  have  pomatum  on  a  shelf; 
I  know  a  boy  whose  name  is  King  ; 
My  hair  it  grows  like  anything. 

"  I  have  explored  the  neighbourhood, 
And  found  but  one  King, — which  is  good  ; 
Because  if  there  is  only  one, 
His  son  of  course  is  the  King's  son," 

She  knew  her  grammar,  Lettice  did, 
She  used  to  learn  as  she  was  bid  ; 
She  knew  the  Articles  all  right, 
Definite  and  Indefinite. 

But  now,  which  made  her  parents  stare, 
She  gave  her  mind  to  growing  hair  ; 
Her  father  said,  "  What  can  our  daughter 
Be  at  with  all  that  rosemary  water  ? " 

Alas  !  the  secret  soon  was  out : 
Beside  her  window  ran  a  spout, 
And  one  day  they  beheld  the  girl 
Measuring  what  should  have  been  a  curl, 

And  heard  this  murmur  from  their  pet, 
"  Not  long  enough  by  six  feet  yet, 
But  still  it  makes  a  nice  long  shower ; 
O  happy  prince,  to  climb  the  tower ! " 

At  first  they  thought  it  was  her  fun, 
But  maids  gave  notice  one  by  one  : 
They  said,  "  We  cannot  stand  it,  ma'am, 
Circassian  cream  and  rosemary  balm  ; 


"And  hair  of  this  unusual  length  ; 
It  is  too  much,  ma'am,  for  our  strength." 
But  soon  the  parents  came  to  share 
Themselves  their  daughter's  pride  of  hair. 

"  Lady  Godiva  had  a  head 

Of  long,  long  hair,"  the  father  said. 
"  And  who  else  had,  my  dearest  life  ? " 
"  Boadicea,"  says  the  wife  : 

"  There  was  the  beggar  maid  beside, 
Whom  King  Cophetua  made  his  bride  ; 
Saint  Dorothea;  Judith.     There, 
We  will  not  cut  Letitia's  hair." 

II. 

Now,  when  the  girl's  hair  had  run  out 
The  full  length  of  that  water-spout, 
Letitia  took  the  tale  in  Grimm 
To  little  King,  and  showed  it  him. 

Says  she,  "  You  see,  it  all  comes  right  ; 
My  room  shall  be  the  Tower  of  might  ; 
My  name  is  Lettice,  my  hair  is  long, 
You  are  the  King's  son,  and  are  strong. 

"  You  come  and  sing,  '  Let  down  your  hair, 
That  I  may  climb  without  a  stair.' 
You  clutch  my  locks,  and  then,  oh  joy  !" 
This  greatly  pleased  King's  little  boy. 

One  night  when  it  was  dark  and  dense, 
He  entered  by  the  garden  fence, 
And  underneath  Letitia's  room 
He  sang  that  rhyme  amid  the  gloom. 

Letitia  said,  "  Who  calls  outside  ?  " 
"  I  am  the  King's  son,"  he  replied. 
Ten  feet  of  hair  she  then  let  down, — 
The  hair  was  soft  and  golden-brown. 

And  King  the  younger  seized  the  same, 
And  pulled  and  pulled  it,  as  it  came  ; 
Letitia  sighed,  "  Oh,  oh  ! "  and  such  ; 
Her  poor  eyes  watered  very  much. 
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The  more  he  pulled  the  more  he  hurt, 
But  Lettice  only  squeezed  her  skirt, 
Not  liking  to  appeal  to  him, 
Because  that  was  not  put  in  Grimm. 

But  as  he  tugged  and  tugged  amain, 
At  last  she  could  not  bear  the  pain, 
And  gave  ten  screeches,  loud  and  clear, 
And  so  the  maids  ran  out  to  h- 

Likewise  the  parents,  and  some  frit 

Who  rapped  the  lover's  finger 

And  did  not  much  attend  to  him 

When  he  kcj,:  mm  ! 

Grir.. 


For  by  this  time  Letitia  Lane 

.ilmost  fainting  with  the  pain, 
And  two  policemen,  loud  and  large, 
With  bullseyes,  asked,  "What  is  the  charge  ?" 

Of  course  the  friends  hushed  up  the  case, 
Because  they  dreaded  the  disgrace  ; 
But  poor  Letitia,  pale  of  cheek, 
She  had  her  hair  cut  that  clay  week. 

And  HI->~U  the  parents  keep  an  eye 
Upon  the  children's  library  ; 
Admitting  science,  psalm,  and  hymn, 
But  angrily  excluding  Grimm. 

AUTHOR  OF  "LILLIPUT  LEVEE." 
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1*O  quote  the  words  of  several  competent  ju 
(notably  my  good  mother  and  the  family  nurse), 
I  \\  s  a  born  actor. 

I  -om  the  moment  of  my  entrance  upon  the 
of  1  ife,  I  indulged  in 

wit  on  this  side  of  the  footlights,  my  antics  being 
so  ccentric  that  they  invariably  provoked  the  re- 
ma  <.  that  "it  was  as  good  as  a  pantomime  to  see 
me  ' 

the  age  of  seven  I  was  a  perfect  master  of 
Sk<   t'sAct:  ;>enny  plain  and  t\v< 

col  ured  arrangement),  and  before  I  was  seventeen 
hac  trod  the  boards  of  the  amateur  Klectric  Theatre, 
anc  enacted  the  part  of  H^r.itio  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  five  shillings  in  advance,  fully  be- 
lic\  r  that  this  character  was  below  my  genius,  but 
kn<  .ving  that  the  assumption  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
ma  k  was  considerably  adore-  my  means,  the  fee  for 
mu  dering  Hamlet  being  two  pounds  at  the  very 
lea  t. 

'1  hus  step  by  step  my  passion  for  the  stage  and  its 
attt  ictive  surroundings  had  increased,  till  finally  I 
bee  ime  a  positive  slave  to  Thespis,  and  had  no 
deli-jht  in  anything  or  anybody  unconnected  with 
the  "  profession." 

My  frequent  performances  at  the  "  Electric  "  were 


crowned  with  the  most  flattering  success,  the  ap- 
iy  friends  (?)  on  each  occasion  being  so 
I  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
could  I  but  obtain  an  appr.ir.im v,  my  fortune  would 
.;ul  the  dream  of  my  life  realized.  Thus 
imbued,  I  set  to  work  and  plotted  and  schemed  from 
morn  till  night  to  secure  my  desired  debut,  and  at 
i  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  a 
well-known  tragedian,  Mr.  Mortimer  Montmorency, 
then  "starring"  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Cottingham. 
The  interview  was  satisfactory  in  the  extreme :  the 
great  man  being  so  pleased  with  my  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  determined  to  secure  my  services 
at  once,  to  support  him  in  small  but  important  parts, 
at  a  correspondingly  trivial  salary.  1 1  ere  was  joy  in- 
deed !  It  really  seemed  too  good  to  be  true;  but  all 
doubt  was  removed  when  the  man  of  many  parts  bade 
me  be  present  the  following  morning  at  the  eleven 
o'clock  rehearsal,  adding,  "  By-the-bye,  will  you  play 
under  your  own  name,  Mr.  Jones,  or  will  you  have  a 
nom  de  plume  ?"  "  Oh,  no  !  I  must  have  a  nom  de 
plume"  I  replied  ;  "  I  cannot  play  under  the  name 
of  John  Jones  for  family  reasons.  Mr.  Herbert 
Granville,"  I  added,  "would  suit  me,  if  there  were 
no  objections."  "  Certainly,"  acquiesced  my  patron, 
"  Mr.  Herbert  Granville  be  it." 
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The  play  selected  for  my  first  appearance  was 
"Richard  1 1 1., "and  the  character  with  which  I  was 
to  be  entrusted  was  a  "  Flying  Messenger,"  who  is 
supposed  to  rush  on  to  the  battle-field  and  announce 
that  "A  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  Stanley,  de- 
sires admission  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond ! "  having 
repeated  which  sentence  several  times  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  stage  manager,  I  was  pronounced  "  all 
right,"  and  rehearsal  was  at  an  end. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  galling  in  the  ex- 
treme for  one  who  had  revelled  in  Claude  Melnotte 
and  Romeo  to  be  ignominiously  destined  to  speak 
one  solitary  line.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it  now,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  try  and 
deliver  my  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  astonish, 
if  possible,  the  manager  and  audience,  which  I  de- 
termined to  do,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon in  practising  my  speech  and  studying  the  effect 
I  desired  to  produce. 

The  visions  I  had  originally  pictured  of  my  open- 
ing night — vainly  imagining  myself  the  hero  of  the 
hour — were  somewhat  rudely  dispelled  when  I 
reached  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  and  found  myself 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  and  my  courage — which 
had  been  so  grand  in  the  morning— followed  the 
example  of  the  redoubtable  Bob  Acres,  and  "  con- 
siderably oozed  out." 

As  the  hour  approached  for  me  to  go  on— time 
after  time  did  I  return  from  the  stage  to  the  dress- 
ing-room to  have  yet  another  look  at  my  warlike 
appearance.  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
getting  in  everybody's  way  on  this  eventful  night, 
and  being  the  recipient  of  many  a  strangely-sounding 
blessing,  which  increased  the  nervousness  that  had 
now  strongly  set  in. 

I  can  hardly  fancy  a  more  intensely  wretched 
feeling  than  that  which  took  possession  of  me  at  this 
time,  while  waiting  for  my  cue — an  empty,  sinking 
sort  of  sensation,  as  though  I  had  nothing  in  me — 
an  expression  which  might  have  been  very  truth- 
fully applied  to  my  acting  capabilities.  How  I 
longed  for  my  time  to  come  !  or,  rather,  how  I  longed 
for  it  to  have  gone !  and  what  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  been  released  from  my  responsibility? 

Over  and  over  again  did  I  bother  the  prompter  to 


know  whether  it  was  near  my  time — fearful  lest  I 
might  not  hear  my  cue.  In  fact,  such  a  nuisance  had 
I  made  myself  to  that  necessary  but  much-abused 
worthy,  that  in  despair  he  besought  me  to  get  any- 
where out  of  his  way;  which  request  I  complied 
with  by  getting  to  the  extreme  back  of  the  stage  at 
the  very  moment  I  was  wanted,  from  which  place  of 
retirement  I  was  seized  by  him  and  literally  pushed 
on,  in  anything  but  a  dignified  manner. 

My  memory  does  not  serve  me  sufficiently  to 
recount  from  personal  recollection  how  I  disported 
myself  during  the  short  time  that  I  had  possession 
of  the  stage,  but  those  who  were  present  on  the 
memorable  night  affirm  that  they  can  never  forget 
it.  According  to  all  accounts,  my  nerve  must  have 
entirely  forsaken  me;  for,  instead  of  rushing  on  in  a 
state  of  wild  excitement,  which  would  have  become 
the  scene,  I  walked  quietly  up  to  Richmond,  and,  being 
short-sighted,  eyed  him  up  and  down,  as  though  to 
make  sure  I  was  addressing  the  right  man,  and  then 
drawled  out  in  the  slowest  and  swellest  of  accents, 
"A  gentleman — who  calls  himself  Stanley — desires 
admission — to  the— Earl  of  Richmond."  Thus  car- 
rying out  my  idea  of  astonishing  the  manager  and 
audience,  though  hardly  in  the  way  that  I  originally 
purposed. 

What  the  audience  thought  of  my  fiasco  I  know 
not,  but  what  Mr.  Montmorency  said  I  remember 
very  distinctly ;  it  was  this: 

"  Granville,  I  love  thee,  but  never  more  be  officer 
of  mine  ;"  after  which  short  but  characteristic  dis- 
missal, he  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder 
and  said,  "  Never  mind,  my  boy,  it  might  have  been 
worse ;  for  I  remember  once,  when  playing  Hamlet 
one  night,  being  completely  nonplussed  by  the 
Roscncrants  of  the  evening.  It  was  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  second  act,  which  should  be  as  follows  : 

"< Hamlet.  What  news?' 

" '  Rosencrantz.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the 
world  's  grown  honest.' 

"  '  Hamlet.  Then  is  doomsday  near." 

"  Instead  of  which,  after  my  inquiry, l  What  news  ?' 
the  playful  Rosencrantz  replied,  '  None,  my  lord, 
but  that  the  world's  grown  honest  and  doomsday 
is  near.1 " 

H.   G.    SOMERVILLE. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HERO  "HAS  IT"  AT  LAST. 

IUDWAY     GREEN 
"had  it  "at  last ! 

Many  a  long  year 
had  he  been  struggling 
for  it — now  toiling  a 
long  way  behind  it, 
now  having  it  almost 
within  his  grasp,  again 
losing  sight  of  it  al- 
together ;  but,  never 
daunted  and  always 
pressing  onward  with 
renewed  vigour  after 
each  defeat,  until  now 
he  really  "had  it"  at 
last. 

Tudway  had  been  a  discontented  man — unreason- 
ably discontented,  his  friends  thought.  He  had 
(said  they)  everything  a  man  could  desire— a  large 
estate,  an  ample  income,  a  splendid  cellar,  a  mag- 
nificent cook,  a  perfect  digestion,  a  beautiful  face 

and  form no  !  even  the  most  sycophantic  of  his 

friends  couldn't  credit  him  with  a  beautiful  face  and 
form.  The  politest  of  them  thought  that  his  eyes 
"might  have  been  a  leetle  more— eh?"  "  His  back, 
perhaps — ? "  and  his  hair  "  Just  a  shade  or  two — 
um  ! — don't  you  think  so  ?  "  But  I  won't  dwell  upon 
these  matters,  as  Tudway  may  see  this,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  wound  his  feelings.  We  all  regard 
our  imperfections  through  a  diminishing-glass,  as 
it  were,  and  persuade  ourselves  the  world  does  the 
same,  so  I  dare  say  Tudway  calls  his  outrageous 
squint  "a  slight  cast,"  considers  his  hair  "a  sort  of  a 
pale  auburn,"  and  supposes  his  hump  imperceptible 
"  unless  he  stands  sideways."  Such  moral  blind- 
ness is  a  wise  dispensation— how  would  some  of  us 
bear  our  own  hideousness  else  ?  I  speak  feelingly 


on  this  point.  But  I  am  wandering  away  from  what 
was  considered  Tudway's  crowning  reason  for  satis- 
faction with  his  lot.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  young,  witty,  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
Miss  Kitty  Pyrke. 

I  am  not  going  out  of  my  way  to  describe  Miss 
Pyrke  in  detail  I  've  given  her  four  decently  com- 
prehensive adjectives,  and  no  young  lady,  however 
exacting,  could  expect  more.  Enough  that  she  was 
beloved  by  Tudway,  and,  doubtless,  in  return  loved 
— his  riches.  She  may  have  loved  his  person,  and 
yet — but  who  can  fathom  a  woman's  fancy  ? 

Still,  even  his  love  was  subordinate  to  his  one  un- 
satisfied longing,  the  cause  of  his  discontent.  This 
misguided  young  man,  rolling  in  riches  and  destitute 
of  poor  relations,  yearned  for  fame — literary  fame  ! 
He  had  no  desire,  mind  you,  to  "wing  a  lofty  flight" 
(this  has  the  ring  of  a  quotation,  so  I  have  placed 
it  in  inverted  commas ;  but  I  believe  I  have  invented 
the  phrase  myself,  all  the  same) ;  he  merely  aspired 
to  the  position  of  a  comic  writer.  He  was  considered 
by  himself  and  friends  to  be  "  awfully  funny,"  and 
they  all  said  he  ought  to  "  get  on  "  a  comic  paper. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  tried  hard  ;  but  editor  after 
editor  politely  declined  his  productions,  even  when 
he  offered  them  for  nothing.  Meantime,  he  utilized 
all  his  "  good  things  "  in  letters  to  his  friends,  and 
the  more  "  comicalities  "  he  sent  them,  the  more 
they  wished  him  on  a  "comic."  Naturally  his  "best 
things  "  found  their  way  into  his  Kitty's  letters,  but 
all  this  brought  him  no  nearer  his  desire.  He  could 
have  printed  at  his  own  expense,  of  course,  but  that 
was  not  what  he  wished  ;  he  wanted  his  things  to 
appear  in  some  periodical  where  the  public  would 
be  bound  to  see  them — they  might  ignore  a  book— - 
and  he  had  tried  every  paper  he  knew  of  without 
success,  so  he  was  in  despair. 

But  the  tide  had  turned  at  last.  Sitting  over  his 
study  fire  this  evening,  and  brooding  over  his  ill 
success,  a  sudden  thought  darted  through  his  brain, 
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and  electrified  him.     Starting  to  his  feet,  he  slapped 
his  thigh  joyously,  and  exclaimed,  "/  have  it !" 

Then,  with  a  happy  light  in  his  eye,  and  a  merry 
chuckle— where  should  a  chuckle  be  ?  at  the  root  of 
his  tongue  ?  Well,  say  at  the  root  of  his  tongue — 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  sought  Miss  Kitty's  abode. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECON 

THF.    I'l  AN. 

::KE  resided,  with  her  papa  and  v 
in  a  new  house  in  that  district  of  London  which  un- 
blushirgly  calls  itself  "West  Kensington. 
"  Ham  nersmith  "  is  written  in  *ure  of  its 

face  a     plainly  as  ever  Bill  was  in  those  of 

Adolphus.  r,  this 

please  Hammersmith,  I  suppose,  and  doesn't  hurt 
Kensi  gton,  :  *  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  that 
point. 

Tu  !  /ay,  on  his  arrival,  made  straight  for  the  room 
in  wh    h  his  Kitty  was  usually  to  be  found— and  he 
found    icr.      He  wasn't  quite  satisfied  with  th< 
of  aff  irs,  however,  but  it  was  not  his  usual   time 
fcr  c:i  ling,  and  if  lovers  will  call  at  unusual  times, 
they  i    .ist  take  the  consequences.     Still,  he  tl. 
he  ha     grounds  for  complaint.      He  wouldn't  have 
objec     d  to  finding  her  surrounded  by  the  t 
neitht    would  he  have  objected  to  finding  her  alone ; 
but  si  j  was  pursuing  a  middle  course,  of  which  he 
didn't  quite  approve.     She  was  very  nearly 
but  i    t  sufficiently  so.     Of  course  he  didn't  doubt 
her,  1)  it  he  thought  her  one  companion  too 
and  t<   >  male,  and  they  might  just  as  well  have  had 
the  gr       light,  then  he  could  have  been  quite  certain 
wheth  r  it  was  a  knee  his  Kitty  started  from,  or  only 
the  S'  a.     He  was  too  excited  with  his  new  idea, 
ho  we .  ,-r,  to  do  more  than  make  a  mental  note  of 
the  cii  cumstance  for  future  comment,  so  as  soon  as 
the  y<  ung  man  (he  was  plaguy  good-looking,  con- 
found him  !)  had  slunk  away,  and  Kitty  had  lit  the 
gas  (i  >r  which  he  couldn't  see  the  necessity  now}) 
he  saM, 

"  I    ay,  Kitty,  do  you  object  to  my  jilting  you?" 
No-.  ,  why  Miss  Pyrke  should  get  red  and  con- 


fused, and  assume  the  expression  of  one  about  to 
vehemently  assert  her  innocence,  passes  my  com- 
prehension. Tudway  didn't  notice  it,  however,  but 
went  on. 

"  Because  I  Ve  got  such  a  splendid  idea.  You 
know  how  I  'm  always  yearning  for  fame  ?  Well, 
look  here  :  suppose  I  write  to  you  and  break  off  our 
engagement  —  you  bring  action  for  breach  —  my 
letters,  with  all  those  funny  things  in  them,  read  in 
court — printed  in  all  the  papers— roars  of  laughter 
—  publicity— fame— happiness!  You  and  I  make  it 
all  right  afterwards,  of  course." 

:  all,  there  is  no  doubt  she  must  have  been 

fond  of  him:  her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  he 

unfolded  his  plan  ;  at  last  he  would  be  happy — she 

that,  no  doubt.    She  grew  nearly  as 

he  \\as,  and  gave  his  scheme  her  ummali- 

pprovaL 

•  home,  there's  a  dear  boy,  and  write  me  the 
letter  at  once.  And  I  say,  Tuddy,"  she  called  after 
him  as  he  hurried  down  the  front  steps,  '*  1  '11  go  in 

'.  images  -for  fun." 

!.er  heart:"  cried  Tudway,  as  he  trotted 
off,  "  how  she  enters  into  the  thing  ! '' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 
TIIK   RESULT, 

Tin-:  contract  thus  entered  into  was  faithfully  car- 
at.    The  next  morning  Miss  Pyrke  received 
the  following  note  : — 

MY  DEAR  Miss  PYRKK,--!  have  just  decided 
never  to  marry.  I  therefore  beg  to  release  you  from 
your  engagement.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  retain 
my  presents,  but  please  return  engagement  ring  by 
.  as  it  may  be  useful,  should  I  again  alter  my 
intentions.  I  am,  yours  cheerfully, 

TUDWAY  GREEN. 

Upon  this  Miss  Pyrke  promptly  brought  her 
action,  laying  the  damages  at  ,£100,000.  The  case 
was  "set  down  for  trial,"  and  in  due  course  came 
before  a  judge  and  two  rows  of  enlightened  jury. 

Tudway  was  mightily  amused  with  the  whole  thing. 
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Knowing  it  to  be  a  sham,  he  found  something  irre- 
sistibly comic  in  the  grave  severity  of  the  judge  and 
the  shocked  expression  of  the  jury  as  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  opened  the  case,  describing  him  (Tud- 
way) as  a  "  mouthing  Mephistopheles,  inebriated 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  callosity,  and  dis- 
turbing the  pure  waters  of  a  budding  consciousness 
with  the  insidious  insincerities  of  a  fictitious  affec- 
tion," and  detailing  the  "  whole  course  of  love  "  from 
the  first  "slight  attentions"  through  the  proposal 
scene  (which  he  described  with  surprising  accuracy, 
Tudway  thought)  and  long  correspondence,  until  the 
climax  was  reached  in  "  this  heartless — this  gross — 
this  FIENDISH  letter." 

Oh,  it  was  a  rich  joke !  Tudway  thought ;  a  rare 
joke— perhaps  the  best  he  had  ever  made.  He  tried 
to  catch  Kitty's  eye  in  a  telegraphic  glance  of  intel- 
ligence as  she  entered  the  box,  but  she  kept  them 
both  cast  down,  and  gave  her  evidence  with  a  quiet 
self-possession  which  elicited  a  compliment  from  the 
learned  judge  (what  an  eye  for  beauty  they  have, 
those  old  fellows !)  and  nearly  sent  Tudway  into  a 
fit. 

"  How  well  she  does  it ! "  he  said  to  himself  with 
intense  enjoyment.  "  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  This  day 
will  be  the  death  of  me." 

His  own  conduct  in  the  box,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  struggles  to  retain  his  gravity,  drew 
forth  anything  but  compliments,  the  judge  charac- 
terizing it  as  "  disgusting  flippancy,"  and  threaten- 
ing to  commit  him  ;  while  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
described  it  as  "  consistently  brutal." 

But  now  they  reached  the  point  to  which  Tudway 
looked  forward  with  such  hopes.  The  counsel  lifted 
the  first  of  his  letters,  and  asked,  "Is  this  your  hand- 
writing, sir  ?  "  The  reply  being  in  the  affirmative, 
the  clerk  proceeded  to  read  it.  "  Now,"  thought 
our  friend,  "  for  a  sensation ;"  and  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  look  of  surprise,  the  pleased  smile,  and 
the  final  roar  of  laughter  each  of  his  witticisms  was 
to  draw  forth.  But  there  seemed  to  be  something 


wrong  ;  the  letter  was  read  calmly  through — not  a 
smile  was  visible  !  Could  they  have  heard  it  ?  The 
judge  was  quietly  taking  notes ;  the  jury  sat  at- 
tentive, but  solemn.  Tudway  couldn't  understand 
it.  The  second  letter  made  no  better  impression 
than  the  first,  nor  did  the  third,  except  that  the  judge 
asking  an  explanation  of  a  passage  containing  one 
of  his  "  best  things,"  and  receiving  it,  remarked  con- 
temptuously, "  Oh,  some  stupid  joke  ! "  He  grew 
bewildered,  his  laughter  all  died  out  of  him,  and  he 
answered  the  rest  of  the  questions  put  to  him  like 
one  in  a  dream.  Like  one  in  a  dream  he  heard  the 
judge  sum  up,  the  jury  give  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff— without  leaving  the  box — and  for  the  whole 
damages  claimed.  Like  one  in  a  dream  he  heard 
the  judge  deliver  a  long  lecture  on  his  "  dastardly 
conduct,"  and  pronounce  "judgment  accordingly, 
with  costs."  His  consciousness  was  benumbed  to 
everything  but  a  sense  of  gigantic  failure  ;  his  last 
hope  had  left  him,  and  fame  was  never  to  be  his. 
Sad  and  sorrowful  he  sought  the  presence  of  the  late 
plaintiff. 

"  Kitty,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  I  have  not  treated  you 
well.  I  have  been  wrong  all  along.  I  have  wasted 
time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  you  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  chimera — an  ignis  fat  mis — a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  But  I  have  received  a  lesson  :  from  this  mo- 
ment I  give  up  fame  and  devote  my  life  to  your 
happiness.  Let  us  be  married  to-morrow." 

But  she  received  his  advances  coldly. 

"  No,  Mr.  Green,"  she  replied  ;  "  you  have  jilted 
me  cruelly— shamefully.  I  didn't  know  how  cruelly 
and  shamefully  until  his  lordship  made  that  beau- 
tiful speech.  We  meet  no  more.  I  go  to  wed  another 
— the  young  man  you  surprised  me  with  the  other 
night,  in  point  of  fact — we  are  going  to  set  up  on 
this  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

And  she  left  him. 

I  don't  think  I  can  do  justice  to  the  rest  of  Tud- 
way's  career. 

JOHN  W.  HOUGHTON. 


SOME  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS 


i.  TK 

mis  it  open. 

Man  who  can  afford  first-clas-;,  but  al 


i  only  afford  third,  hut  aK«. 
y  who  doesn't  mind  the  smoke  in  the  !• 
(/.   'J  he  ()ld  I -ady  wi; 

D  that  always  K''t-  i'l  tin-  wn>u-;  train 

e,  witli  the  remark  that  there  is  plenty  <A'  I-JOIM  Cora  \r 
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N'T  stand  staring  in  that  imbecile  way, 
my  good  man,"  said  the  magistrate;  "you 
hear  what  the  complainant  says." 

"Yes,  sir, — yes,  your  Worship,  I  mean;  but " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes  !  you  have  said  that  before,"  he 
cried,  and  he  brought  his  hand  down  so  viciously  on 
his  desk  that  the  perspiration  stood  in  bigger  drops 
than  ever  upon  my  head  and  brow,  tickling  me 
horribly  as  several  of  the  drops  got  married,  and 
joining  themselves  into  streams,  ran  down  my  nose 
and  behind  my  ears. 

It  was  very  dreadful,  and  I  was  so  innocent,  and 
somehow  people  would  titter,  and  I  could  see  a 
dreadful  little  man  of  a  plump  and  rosy  aspect  in 
the  reporter's  box,  smiling  as  he  watched  me  through 
a  pair  of  the  shiniest  spectacles  I  ever  saw,  and 
every  now  and  then,  after  making  notes,  he  kept 
staring  at  me  as  if  he  were  learning  me  by  heart. 

Once  or  twice  he  turned  and  whispered  to  a  fail 
young  man  beside  him  in  the  box,  and  he  whispered 
back,  and  blinked  rapidly,  and  made  his  fair  hair 
stick  up  all  over  his  head,  as  he,  too,  watched  me 
through  another  pair  of  dreadfully  shiny  spectacles ; 
and  he  also  seemed  to  be  learning  me  by  heart ;  and 
what's  more,  just  as  I  was  making  up  my  mind  to 
deliver  a  very  powerful  bit  of  defence,  this  dreadful 
young  man  smiled,  made  his  spectacles  glimmer, 
and  then  seemed  to  play  a  tune  on  the  piano  about 
me,  all  over  the  front  of  the  reporters'  box,  with 
fingers  that  looked  like  a  phantom  cheveaux  de  frise 
in  rapid  motion. 

It  was  those  two  reporters  at  that  dreadful  police 
court  at  Bow  Street  that  upset  me,  so  that  I  could 
do  nothing  but  perspire,  till  my  clean  collar  was  quite 
limp,  and  I  did  nothing  at  last  but  gasp  like  a  gold- 
fish in  a  globe. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  solicitor,  smiling,  "  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  the  defendant.  As  my 
client  the  complainant  instructs  me,  this  man  is  a 
stubborn  kind  of  personage,  with  a  craze  for  cats, 


and  the  neighbourhood  has  become  of  late  perfectly 
unbearable." 

"  With  the  nocturnal  nightingales'  notes  ?  "  said 
the  magistrate,  smiling. 

"  Exactly  so,  sir;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good.  Excuse 
my  laughing,  your  Worship,"  cried  the  solicitor, 
wiping  his  eyes,  while  all  the  people  tittered ;  some- 
body called  out  "  Silence  ! "  very  mildly  ;  and  that 
plump  little  man  bent  over  his  book,  and  I  am  sure, 
from  the  way  his  spectacles  twinkled,  he  wrote  down 
the  words,  "  Roars  of  laughter." 

"  My  client,  sir,  asks  for  nothing  unreasonable  ; 
only  that,  say,  fifty  of  the  cats  may  be  destroyed." 

"  Roars  of  laughter"  written  down  again,  and  the 
demon  young  man  with  the  straight-up  hair  played 
a  flourish  with  one  hand,  and  brought  down  his  other 
as  if  playing  a  big  chord. 

"There — there  are  only  nineteen ! "  I  cried  at  last, 
for  I  was  so  exasperated  that  I  was  obliged  to  speak. 

"  Oh  !  only  nineteen,  Mr. — Mr. "  said  the 

magistrate,  referring  to  the  charge-sheet  before  him. 

"  Yes,  your  Worship  :  nineteen,  including  the  kit- 
tens," I  said,  wiping  my  face. 

"  Roars  of  laughter "  written  down  again,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  throw  something  at  the  little  man, 
and  something  else  at  his  son. 

"  Well,  but,  my  good  man,"  said  the  magistrate, 
now  speaking  blandly,  "don't  you  think  you  can 
abate  this  nuisance?  Cats  are  very  well  in  their 
places,  but  nineteen  or  ninety-nine  are  too  many  to 
make  the  vicinity  pleasant  for  your  neighbours." 

"  My  client  advises  me,  sir,"  interposed  the  solici- 
tor, "  that  there  has  been  quite  a  plague  of  cats  for 
the  past  twelvemonth." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes !  so  I  have  heard,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, testily.  Then  turning  to  me,  "  Now,  this  is  a 
nuisance  that  I  must  leave  to  your  common  sense 
to  abate.  I  shall  dismiss  the  case  on  your  promise 
to  get  rid  of  the  animals  and  not  annoy  your  neigh- 
bours any  more.  If  you  do  not,  proceedings  will 
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doubtless  be  taken  against  you  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. Stand  down.  Call  the  next  case." 

"  But— but — but,  your  Worship,"  I  exclaimed 

md  down,  sir!     The  next  c.  id  the 

magistrate;  and  I  was  hustled  out  of  the  box  where 
I  had  been  standing,  and  hurried  out  of  the  court 
amidst  a  burst  of  titters,  while  one  ribald  wretch 
said,  M 

Some  one  else  said  "Miaou!"  outside,  and  the 
policemen  laughed  so,  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
mental  agony  that  I  leaped  into  the  first  1. 

il  be  accurate:   I  i.  now— and 

sank  back  exhausted. 

'•  Where  to,  sir?"  cried  the  cabman. 

"  Cats,  my  man,  cats,"  I  sai 

«  Wh 

'  Cats     I  mean  Forty-seven  !•: 

udith  opened  the  door  to  in- 
ca1  i  began  to  rub  their  1. 
so  n  .;  t,  but  I  had  not  the 

to   <ick  then),  and    hurrying  into  : 
do  .-n  to  \\ 

gazed  into  the  garden,  once  so  neat  and  p: 
th  ugh   certainly  peppered  with    soot,  1 
ch  ery  wit:  i  the  little  fountain;  now 

it1  asscrat  1  besprinkled  with  1 

m    siles  that  had  been  thrown  fr<  :  >uring 

wi   dows.     In  t! 

th  je  old,  very  o!  h  ;  the 

tU  ris  of  a  . 

tw  '  halves  of  the  lid  of  a  tooth-brush  : 
dr     pieces  of  soap— size  ppcr  ;  the 

ba  e  stump  of  scuttle,  at 

le:  >t,  of  nubbly  coals  ;  some  pieces  of  til 

ny  scraps  of  -  oken  broom-handle  ;  the 

of  a  rummer— the  t«  :  enters  too 

in  ul  to  count  ;  the  remains  of  .-^cvcr.il  hot 
juj  s;  dozens  of  medicine  bottles;  many  pomatum- 
po  s,  and  their  lids  ;  half  a  brick  ;  two  old  hats— 
ch  mneypots,  which  was  probably  why  they 
thi  own  ;  a  Bradshaw's  Guide,  in  a  very  wet  and 
so<lden  condition  ;  P.  thin  old  bent  poker  ;  tl. 
of  a  fire-shovel  ;  a  tin  shaving-pot  ;    a  small    flat 
ba  :helor's  kettle  ;  a  French  roll,  that  had  swollen 
ho  -ribly  since  it    lay   there  ;    a  champagne-bottle, 
thiee  hocks,  and  about  nine  of  the  small 


shilling  clarets  ;  a  half-quartern  cottage  loaf,  in  as 
bad  a  state  as  the  roll ;  while  the  blank  wall  was  all 
over  dabs  of  putty,  that  had  flattened  there  conse- 
quent upon  the  young  solicitors  at  forty-live  making 
practice  at  the  cats  with  a  long  blow-pipe. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  articles  with  which  the 
furry  creatures  had  been  pelted  ;  and  while  my 
neighbours  reviled  me  about  the  matter,  I  hasten 
to  place  myself  right  with  the  public,  and  to  Bay 
that  it  was  not  my  fault,  for  I  did  not  like  to  keep 
the  cats  at  all,  but  they  would  not  go. 

I  lit  a  pipe,  and  mused— please  m.irk,good  reader, 
I  do  not  try  to  make  a  pun  (mu  out  of  that 

i  ibald  writers— and  just  then  Judith 
cd  the  n 

"What  would  you  like  for  dinner  to-day,  sir?" 
ently. 

"L<>:  -i  :  what's  come  to  him?9  she 

muttci  .hat  would  \ou  like  for  dinner 

thing,  Judith." 

'  tell    NOLI  when   you  was 
•hat   the  1>  -hell   h.ul   kiiinis  in 

t  in  the  night      nine  of  'em,  sir. 
I  never  sec  such  a  litter 

'  :     "  ihcn     there     are 

i      tiiat  one 

Jercnv.  OM  to  take  care  of  while  they  went 

been  here 

d  Judith   into   the   front    room, 

i    entered,  the  tortoise, hell  Tom 

— no,  0  so  confused  with  that  police  court 

bullying  and  th  t  I  hardly  know 

what  I  -uldn't  ha  Tom,  of  course  ; 

lit  have  known  that,  as  tortoiseshell  Ton 

so  rare— the  tortoiseshcll  Tibby  began  to  purr;  and 

•  myself  down,  manufacturing  dire  plots  for  the 

destruction  of  her  offspring,  if  she  did  not  come  and 

rub  herself  I,  and  then  -o  ba<  k  to  the 

i -basket,  and  take  hold  one  by  i 
the  skin  at  the  back  of  their  necks,  of  the  nine  little 
faintl;.  Dg    kittens,  with   their  blind    slits  of 

.  of  tails,  and   lay  them  at  ii;  . 
k  as  she  did  so  ;  and  \vL- 
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had  got  them  all  in  a  heap,  if  she  did  not  look  up 
at  me  and  seem  to  say, 

"  There  !  wouldn't  you  be  proud  if  you  had  nine 
kittens  ? " 

Now,  here  is  the  way  it  began :  I  am  a  mildly- 
disposed  bachelor,  nearly  fifty,  and  live  alone,  saving 
my  servants,  in  one  of  the  quietest  streets  in  town ; 
and  because  one  day  I  was  at  a  friend's,  and 
stroked  and  admired  a  fine  white  cat  with  blue  eyes, 
of  which  he  was  very  proud — it  seemed  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  as  deaf  as  a  post — he  sent  it 
to  me  next  day  as  a  present. 

The  very  next  week,  another  friend,  who  had  been 
to  my  house  in  the  interim  and  seen  the  white  cat, 
said, "  I  say,  old  fellow,  you're  fond  of  cats.  You  shall 
have  the  big  old  Tom." 

I  protested  that  I  would  not  rob  him  for  worlds ; 
but  he  insisted  on  being  robbed. 

"He's  the  heaviest  Tom  in  London,"  he  said; 
and,  in  spite  of  all,  he  weighted  me  with  that  cat. 

Then,  like  the  wind,  it  was  set  about  that  I — Birley 
— Christopher  Birley — was  fond  of  cats ;  and  Mrs. 
Martin  came  over  one  day  with  something  in  a 
basket,  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  live  in  the 
country,  where  they  would  have  no  use  for  a  cat ;  so, 
as  I  was  so  fond  of  them,  and  would  be  so  kind  to 
it,  she  had  brought  me  her  Cleopatra. 

I  couldn't  help  myself —I  was  obliged  to  take  it  ; 
and  then,  at  a  horrible  rate,  people  brought  me  their 
cats  to  take  care  of  while  they  went  for  their  autumn 
trips ;  and,  when  I  objected,  it  was  always,  "  Oh  ! 
it  7s  only  one  more,  and  you  won't  notice  it ! "  or, 
"  I  wouldn't  trouble  you,  Mr.  Birley,  but  people  are 
so  cruel,  and  I  don't  think  it 's  right  to  go  away  and 
lock  up  one's  house  with  the  cat  left  in  it  to  starve." 

And  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it :  the  cats  them- 
selves got  to  know  of  it ;  and  they  came  from  far 
enough  and  settled  themselves  upon  my  establish- 
ment, walking  in  at  back  door  or  open  window,  or 
coming  down  through  the  pavement  with  the  coals, 
if  there  was  no  other  part  open,  so  as  to  get  into 
what  they  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  a  Cat 
Paradise.  One  great  black  fellow  broke  an  attic  win- 
dow to  come  in,  and  another  black  and  white  came 
down  the  chimney ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  I 
really  believe  there  were  seventy  cats  in  the  house, 


and  the  people  around  said  I  was  mad.  I  couldn't 
go  out  without  some  ribald  boy  shouting  "  'scat 
'scat ! "  and  the  neighbours  began  to  complain. 

And  now  all  this  had  resulted  in  my  being  sum- 
moned to  Bow  Street  for  causing  a  nuisance  in  the 
neighbourhood — just,  too,  when,  by  some  series  of 
fatalities,  numbers  of  the  cats  had  died,  and  I  had 
filled  the  back  garden  so  full  that  I  did  not  know 
where  to  bury  the  rest. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  so  I  took 
Judith  into  my  confidence. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "  there  are  certainly  a  few 
too  many,  but  don't  go  pisoning  the  poor  things — 
it  makes  'em  that  ill  that  I  can't  abear  to  see  'em." 

"  Oh,  no,  certainly  not,"  I  said,  with  a  shudder,  for 
I  saw  in  imagination  a  series  of  poisoned  cats  haunt- 
ing me,  and  yelling  'Murderer!'  "But  don't  you 
think,  Judith,  we  might — er--em — er — consign  that 
litter  to  a — er — em — a  watery  grave  ?  " 

"  Drownd  'em  in  the  pail,  sir  ?  Well,  yes,  that 
would  be  nine  the  less." 

So  we  settled  that  we  would  begin  with  these  nine, 
but  not  in  broad  daylight.  A  deed  so  dark  needed 
the  flavour  of  night,  so  at  the  witching  hour  of  nine 
I  tucked  up  my  sleeves,  and  coaxing  Tibby  into  the 
back  room  with  a  bit  of  meat,  I  shut  her  in,  and, 
taking  the  nine  infant  cats,  like  a  middle-aged  Herod 
as  I  was,  I  bore  them  in  the  basket  down  below. 

Judith  was  already  filling  a  pail  at  the  tap  in  the 
back  kitchen,  and  this  half  full  she  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  then  looked  at  me. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  empty  them  all  in  at  once, 
Judith?"  I  said,  hesitating,  as  I  looked  up  at  her  from 
the  helpless  progeny  of  the  mother  cat. 

"  Me — me  put  'em  in,  sir ! "  she  stammered.  "  I 
thought  you  'd  like  to  do  that." 

"  Er — er — no,  Judith,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  brought 

them  down,  you  must  commit  the  mur 1  mean 

drown  them." 

"  Lor-a-mussy,  sir,  no,  I  couldn't  do  it !  can't  abear 
even  to  kill  a  fle 1  mean  fly." 

"  Suppose,"  I  said,  with  a  brilliant  idea  flashing 
through  my  mind,  "suppose  we  both  take  the  basket 
and  empty  them  in  ? " 

"  Well,  we  might  do  that,  sir,"  she  said,  unwil- 
lingly. 
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And  we  did  :  literally  pouring  the  nine  furry  babes, 
as  they  feebly  squealed  a  protest,  into  the  pail. 

.d  a  cat  just  then  ;  and,  starting  in 
horror,  there  stood  twelve  cats,  like  a  jury  of  the 
kittens'  countrymen,  come  to  sit  in  inquest  upon  the 
little  bodies  ;  and,  directly  after,  in  came  Tibby  her- 
self, looking  wide-eyed  and  wondering,  to  scamper 
round  the  kitchen,  and  then  look  up  at  me  . 

re  are  in;. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  both  Judith 
and  myself,  and  kneeling  down,  we  picked  the  nine 
kittens  out  of  the  pail,  and  began  to  \ 

ably  seconded   by  Tibby  with  her  tongue, 
wh.le,  as  she  finished  ther.  «  d  them  off  one 

by  one  and  dropped  them  in- 

The  wiping  of  tho 

cv  dently  afforded  a  good  deal  of  sa  to  the 

ca  s,  with  which  the 

w<  1  fii  they  evinced  I. 

bi  g   their  my  legs,  and  then  com- 

m  ncing  with  one  c 

al  ng  to  the  root  of  their  tails,  turning  round  and 
re  eating  the  action  on  the  other  side. 
Oi  y  two  legs,  and  the  rubbing  process  had  to  be 
g(  ie  through  by  fifteen  cats  and  1.  once, 

*c  nc  availed  t!  of  the  corner  of  the 

ot  ersof  t)  a  tried  the 

p;  1,  and  got  horribly  in  the  v. 

The  little  kittens  s<  c  for  their 

tnersion,  and  of  relief  t 

m  snugly  settled  amongst  their  mother's  fur. 

:ny  knees,   I   walked  up  ' 
by  a  procession  of  cats,  to  my  study,  where 
tli  :  first  of  the  p.  1  himself  on  my  knees, 

n:    thcr  leaped  to  the  back  of  the  easy  « 
m   r  •  settled  themselves  on  the  arms,  and  the  ot 
fo  ad  comfortable  pla<  -  the  room. 

[  had  come  upstai  elf  face  t 

!i  my  difficulty  ;  but  I  abk  an  enlightened  public 

possible  for  me.  a  quiet,  modest,  c. 
pcrcd  man,  to  sit  there  and  plot  the  destruction 
of  a  set  of  animals  who,  one  and  all,  placed  the  most 
far  plicit  confidence  in  me,  and  in  their  smooth,  purr- 
,  seemed  to  say,  "All  right,  old  fellow,  you 
u    :.'t  1. 

i  most  suitable 
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time  for  such  a  business,  I  rang  for  my  big  fishing- 
creel,  persuaded  Joseph,  one  of  tin  Toms, 
to  go  in,  and,  pegging  him  down,  placed  the  >trap 
over  my  shoul> 

It  wa>  IM:  pleasant,  for  as  soon  as  Joseph  found 

•if  in  prison,  and  with  no  chief  baker  ami  butler 

p  him  company,  he  began  to  swear.     Finding 

I,  he  howled  ;  and,  as  this  was 

no  better,  he  thrust   one   claw-armed   paw  out   of 

the  square  oblo;  thrust  in — 

when  caught— and  tried  hard 

Then  he  tried  the  other  paw,  with  no  better  result, 

and  c:  -miething  very  horrible  in 

up. 

time   1  wa>   in  a  han-om  cab  and  being 

.  er  which  l 

1  au.iv  into  the  wilds  by  the 
hant  ami 

.ningly  held  the  en 
:ew   out    the   peg,   and    the   lid    fell 
down ;    I   •  "  when  t:  .1  leap, 

and  Joseph  was 

|  up  the  tiap,  I  cried, 
i.in  turned  hi*  : 

.    I 

argued.    Three  shilh;  ,•.  mild  not  be  i!' 

could  :  .mil  at 

re  than  a  ( 

.  letuniiug 

by  \Y»  .     ;'erloo 

:udy,  I  stopped 

and  rubbed  my  \>h   on  the 

top  of  the  arm-chair. 

It  was  damping,  certainly;  but  I  wa.-,  not  beaten  ; 
and  during  the  next  week  I  drove  out  ifl 
went  b  ;d  lost  the 

whole  of  the  ful!  [might   ha\e 

.hie,  for  they  .ill  <  ai 
.  from  two  hours  to  four  and 
and  in  the  most  mattcr-o! 

!  at  my  losing  game  for  a  fort 
and  then  gave  it  up  in  despair;  and,  after  dip- 
sultation  with  Judith,  came  to  the  <  n  that 

there  was  no  help  for  it — we  must  i 

to  .save  me  from  another    summons  to   that 
dreadful  court. 
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So  I  visited  the  chemist7 s,  and  purchased  several 
ounces  of  the  horrible  mineral  known  as  arsenic ; 
and  Judith  prepared  a  savoury  mess — a  kind  of 
fricassee  or  curry  of  chicken,  in  which  the  curry- 
powder  was  a  diabolical  poison,  and  this  when  cold 
was  placed  on  the  back  kitchen  floor,  and  the  cats 
all  locked  in — to  die. 

I  say  all ;  but  Tibby  did  not  go,  as  her  maternal 
duties  kept  her  in  the  waste-paper  basket.  Her  turn 
was  to  come. 

We  listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  doomed 
animals  partake  of  the  atrocious  compound;  and 
then,  to  get  away  from  the  death-shrieks  that  I  knew 
must  soon  be  heard,  I  went  out  into  the  back  gar- 
den, spade  in  hand,  and  raking  aside  the  missiles, 
proceeded  to  dig  a  great  deep  grave. 

Four  poor  skeletons  did  I  exhume  in  the  process  ; 
but  when  the  grave  was  deep  and  wide  enough,  I 
placed  these  sad  remains  at  the  bottom,  covered 
them  thickly  with  earth,  and  then  pausing  to  wipe 
my  face,  I — ah  ! 

Some  one  had  sent  a  putty  bullet  at  me,  with  too 
good  an  aim,  for  it  struck  me  on  the  cheek,  and 
glancing  angrily  on  in  the  direction  I  suspected  had 
given  it  birth,  I  hurried  indoors,  for  there  were  ten 
different  heads  at  as  many  windows,  and  I  found 
that  I  was  being  watched. 

"Are  they  all  dead,  Judith?" 

"  Not  one  of  'em,  sir,"  said  Judith.  "  I  peeped  in 
at  the  window,  and  they  're  all  a-sitting  a-licking  of 
theirselves,  except  them  as  is  gone  to  sleep." 

"  Then  they  have  not  eaten  the— the— the " 

"  Pison,  sir  ?  Yes  they  have ;  the  dish  is  as  clean 
as  if  it  had  been  washed." 

"It  has  not  had  time  yet  to  act,"  I  said,  frowning, 
"  or  else  we  Ve  given  it  to  them  too  strong." 

Judith  stared  and  shook  her  head,  and  then  we 
waited  for  the  first  cries  of  pain,  looking  guiltily  one 
at  the  other,  till  after  about  an  hour  the  first  loud 
"miaou"  began,  and  then  came  a  chorus  which  lasted 
for  a  full  hour,  when  there  was  the  noise  of  a  break- 
ing window,  caused  by  cvne  of  the  cats  knocking 
down  a  broorn,  which  made  an  orifice  large  enough 
for  the  whole  party  to  march  out  one  by  one,  ap- 
parently quite  well,  thank  you ;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  purring  and  rubbing,  they  all  settled  down  to 


a  comfortable  snooze,  except  three  or  four  kittens, 
who  played  with  their  tails,  the  table-cover,  and  any- 
thing they  could  find. 

I  saw  the  chemist  about  the  strength  of  that  poison, 
and  he  confessed  to  giving  me  powdered  gypsum. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  we  have  to 
be  so  particular  about  selling  poison  now." 

What  was  to  be  done?  Poison  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  now.  I  could  not  decapitate  them,  nor 
drown  them,  nor  employ  another  vicariously  to  the 
task  ;  and  if  I  did  not  get  rid  of  the  cunning  crea- 
tures I  should  be  hauled  before  the  judge  and  bitterly 
amerced.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  to  chance  ;  so  with 
a  sigh  I  took  up  my  paper,  glanced  at  it,  and  set  it 
down,  to  take  up  another  sent  me  by  a  relative,  the 
«  Great  Midland  Gazette." 

"  Hum  !"  I  read,  "  Theatre  Royal.  Sales  by  Auc- 
tion. Houses  to  Let.  Great eh  ?  what  Js  this  ? 

bless  my  heart !  Great  Cat  Show  ! " 

I  am  very  stout.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  might  go  in 
for  Banting,  but  I  prefer  nice  food.  All  the  same, 
though  I  perspired  profusely,  I  got  up  and  waltzed 
round  the  room,  waving  that  newspaper  like  a  flag, 
till  it  was  so  much  in  ribbons  that  I  could  hardly 
read  it.  But  read  it  I  did.  Great  Cat  Show:  entries 
to  be  sent,  carefully  packed  in  baskets,  to  the  secre- 
tary, with  legible  directions.  The  greatest  care 
would  be  taken,  and  the  animals  properly  fed. 
Owners  of  pets  might  rest  assured  that  their  cats 
would  receive  the  same  treatment  as  at  home. 

"  Right  fol  lol  de  riddle  lol  de  rido  ! "  I  sang 
that  three  times,  and  threw  down  the  newspaper  ; 
and  that  night  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  in  peace,  for 
here  was  the  way  out  of  my  problem — my  feline 
maze. 

"Twenty-five  baskets,  Judith!"  I  cried  before 
breakfast  the  next  morning  ;  and  all  that  day  we 
were  busy  packing  and  directing  cats,  taking  them 
to  different  booking-offices,  and  paying  their  carriage 
to  Great  Irontown. 

The  last  few  baskets  bothered  us,  for  we  could 
not  take  more  than  two  to  the  same  booking-office, 
and  consequently  had  to  hunt  out  offices  in  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  places.  But  perseverance  is  its 
own  reward,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  got  out  of  a  cab 
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five  pounds  lighter  in  pocket,  but  without  a  cat ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  in  the  passage  and  the  door  was 
closed,  I  threw  my  arms  round  Judith's  neck  and 

ed  her. 

A  week,  a  second  week  passed  ;  and  then,  from 
an   advertisement   I   saw   in   the    i 

,  I  found  that  I  must  have  omitted  to  fulfil 
all  the  rules  exacted  of  senders,  and  not  given  my 
s  for  the  return  of  the  cats.  In  fact,  the 
secretary  was  advertising  to  say  that  if  Numbers 
So-and-so  were  not  fetched  away  by  a  certain 
they  would  be  sold  to  defray  expenses. 


But  the  other  advertisement  said  that  owners  of 
cats  might  :  ,xl  that  their  pets  would  receive 

me  treatment  as  at  home. 
ha! 

k  ///.-•  to  take  care  of  when 

you  go  out  of  town,  I  'in  t  :  nv. 

lie  way,  I  wonder  whether  either  of  tho  , 
took  a  pi 

ivc  it  or  them,  with  my  compliments,  to 
the  secret 
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MOTI  letter; 

It  was  lung,  but  I 
could  possibly  be  better 
ps  of  goo< 

When  my  Florry  read  it  thro 

C  can  tell  how  much  re 

Such 

no  fond  illusi- 

t  of  bein  r  No  f] — 

That  ;>ect  your 

In  about  \  so. 

Rapture  !  1  be  in  cK< 

All  the  while  that  you  arc  here. 
Can't  you  stop  a  month— or  over  ? — 
Answer  quickly,  mother  dc 

Ere  the  honeymoon  was  ended 

py  month — 't  v 
Florry  and  myself  intended 

ng  you  to  come  and  stay. 
In  a  close  confabulation 

\Ve  were  striving  how  to  frame 

of  pressing  invitation, 
When  your  kind  epistle  came. 


>f  us  arc  '  :her, 

licr, 

;ely 

In  1  suburb  here; — 

us  up,  if  only 

1  saunter  with  us  daily 
he  lawn  and  on  tin- 

ally 

In  the  sli  all  a  tree. 

lil  the  skies  be  unpropiti 

111  while  away  the  ti. 
!e  dumin;.  MS; 

not  a  crime. 

Wh«  i  ? 

Tell  us,  f 
(Could  we  send  a  cab  to  meet  you 

At  the  st.  • 

x— not  after  l! 

'•c  out  when  you  arrive  ! 
Hi  ' 


HE  LAUGHS  WHO  WINS— A  LEAP  FOR  LOVE;  Or,  She  Would  Have  a  Horseman. 


The  Heroine. 


Suspicion  dawns  on  the  Heroes  that  they 
are  bound  on  the  same  errand. 


"  You  must  decide  by  contest.     I  must  have  a 
horseman." 


They  depart,  each  confident  of  his  superiority  over  the  other. 


En  route  to  the  course. 


HE  LAUGHS  WHO  WINS— A  LEAP  FOR  LOVE ;  Or,  She  Would  Haye  a  Horseman. 
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A   FRIEND    IN    NEED. 


BOB  RATTLE  PATE  was  hard  up  ;  not  that 
there  was  anything  very  unusual  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, for  with  Bob  "  hard-uppishness  "  was  a 
chronic  ailment ;  but  at  the  time  in  question  he  was 
uncommonly  hard  up.  He  had  anticipated  his 
weekly  salary  of  thirty  shillings  for  a  month  in  pro- 
spective ;  on  the  preceding  evening  he  had  lost  a 
match  at  billiards  for  a  sovereign  ;  his  watch  and 
chain  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  a  certain 
obliging  relative ;  "  Greased  Lightning,"  whom  he 
had  backed  as  a  "moral"  for  the  St.  Leger,  had 
walked  in  with  the  crowd  ;  and  the  exemplary  pa- 
tience of  Mrs.  Mangold,  his  good  little  landlady,  was 
almost  exhausted. 

"  I  think  I  'm  the  unluckiest  beggar  in  existence," 
he  grumbled,  re-lighting  a  clay  pipe  and  placing  his 
slippered  feet  on  the  tea-table  ;  but  his  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Mangold. 


"  Now,  Mr.  Rattlepate,"  that  lady  began,  "  I  really 
can't  have  no  more  nonsense  ;  my  husband  an'  me 
has  to  work  too  'ard  for  our  livins  to  let  lodgins  to 
people  whose  money  we  don't  see  the  colour  of  for 
months  an'  months  at  a  time.  I'm  getting  quite 
tired  of  asking  you  to  pay  me  my  bill." 

"  And  I  'm  just  as  tired  of  being  asked,"  replied 
Bob  ;  then,  seeing  a  storm  imminent,  he  added  in 
the  most  coaxing  tone  he  could  assume,  "  I  'm  really 
awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  M.,  but  I  '11  try  and  raise  the 


wind  somehow  this  week,  if  you  '11  only  " — he  was 
going  to  say  "  have  patience,"  but  even  Bob's  cheek 
was  not  equal  to  that  —  "if  you  '11  only  give  me 
another  day  or  two." 

"  That 's  what  you  Ve  said  all  along,  Mr.  Rattle- 
pate  ;  but  me  an'  my  husband 's  got  to  live,  and  a 
grown-up  daughter  to  support  in  the  bargain." 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  Bob,  "  and  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  woman  she  grows  too,  Mrs.  Man- 
gold ;  the  very  picture  of  you,  ma'am  ;  you'd  pass  for 
sisters  anywhere." 

This  last  remark  had  its  intended  effect :  soothed 
by  the  compliment,  Mrs.  Mangold  retired  from  the 
attack,  leaving  our  friend  to  resume  his  brooding 
over  the  unkindness  of  Fate  in  general,  and  with 
regard  to  himself  in  particular. 

"  1  wish  I  'd  never  been  a  lawyer's  clerk,"  he  mused. 
"There's  that  Dashington  De  Vere,  with  no  more 
voice  than  I  've  got,  only  a  lot  more  cheek,  earns 
more  in  one  week  singing  a  few  paltry  songs  than  I 
do  slaving  away  at  a  confounded  desk  for  a  month. 
But  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  raise  the  wind 
any  more  to  the  tune  of  a  solitary  tanner  !  " 

Suddenly  he  started  up,  a  wild,  desperate  light  in 
his  eyes.  "  It's  my  last  card,"  he  exclaimed,  "and 
I'll  play  it!" 

An  hour  later  he  left  the  house  unperceived. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Mangold,  upon  taking  her 
lodger's  breakfast  upstairs,  was  surprised  to  find 
his  room  tenantless  ;  a  minute  after  her  husband, 
startled  by  her  screams,  rushed  upstairs  and  found 
her  seated  in  Bob's  easy  chair  in  a  fit  of  hysteria  ; 
an  open  letter  was  in  her  hand ;  snatching  it  from 
her  he  read  as  follows  : 

"DEAR  MR.  AND  MRS.  MANGOLD,— Since  I  can- 
not meet  my  liabilities,  I  have  resolved  to  escape 
them,  and  to  pay  the  only  debt  in  my  power— that  of 
nature.     My  body  will  be  found  in  the  canal. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"ROBERT  RATTLEPATE. 
"P.S.— Best  love  to  Polly." 
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Bob  Rattlepate's  body  was  not  found  in  the  canal, 
but  a  hat,  marked  inside  with  his  name  and  address, 
was  discovered  next  morning  by  a  bargee,  who  con- 
veyed  it  to  the  Mangolds.     They,  tender-In 
souls !  were  too  grieved  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Bob  to  think  of  the  money  he  had  owed  them  ; 
but  still  more  affected  was  their  daughter  Polly,  who 
had  cherished  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  good-for- 
nothing  lodger,  and  who  shed  many  tears  over  the 
postscript  of  his  note.     Lodgers  iarae  a:ul  1 
went,  but  Polly  went  on  mourning  the  fate 
loved  one  long  after  it  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
'ourhood:  in  vain  the  baker's  d  her 
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bills  came  due  another  unexpected  call  was  made 
upon  those  terrible  shares,  which  satisfied,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  repay  his  obligation;  \\hcreupon 
Mr.  Skinner's  motive  came  to  light. 
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evening,  therefore,  I  shall  present  my  hand  for 
your  acceptance  or  those  bills  for  payment." 

Christmas  Eve  arrived,  and  so  did  Erasmus 
Skinner — an  engaged  ring  which  he  had  bought  in 
cheap  at  an  auction  in  one  pocket,  the  awful  bills  in 
another.  Entering  the  sitting-room,  he  found  Samuel 
Mangold  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  between 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Mangold's  face,  always  of 
a  "warm  tint,"  was  more  deeply  flushed  than  usual ; 
the  smile,  too,  that  in  cloud  and  sunshine  usually 
lit  up  his  chubby  face,  for  once  was  wanting. 

Erasmus  Skinner  cleared  his  throat,  and  posed 
himself  in  the  attitude  he  usually  adopted  at  vestry 
meetings,  preparatory  to  making  a  speech. 

"  Samuel  Mangold,"  he  began, ' '  perhaps  you  have 
observed  the  growing  regard  with  which  I  have  lately 
beheld  your  daughter,  Mary  Anne.  I  think  I  may 
say,  without  egotism,  that  a  marriage  with  myself 
would  be,  socially  and  morally,  advantageous  to  that 
young  person ;  should  she,  however,  be  so  ill  advised 
as  to  reject  my  offer,  I  shall  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  present  these  bills  for  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Now,  Mary  Anne,  what  are  you 
going — going— going — I  mean  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

Then  the  storm  that  was  gathering  in  Sam  Man- 
gold's heart  burst  out,  as  Mrs.  Mangold  afterwards 
described  it,  "  like  a  wolcaner." 

"  Mr.  Skinner,  look  'ere  !  I  ain't  a  man  of  eddi- 
cation  ;  but  I  '11  say  this  o'  myself,  what  I  won't  of 
you,  I  'm  a  man  with  a  'art.  You  come  to  me  when 
I  was  in  trouble  as  a  friend,  I  believed  you,  and 
I  took  the  money  you  offered  to  lend  me ;  but 
what  I  thought  was  friendship  was  on'y  cunning. 
You  knew  an  old  man  like  yerself  could  never  ex- 
pect to  get  the  love  of  a  fine  young  gal  like  this,  so 
you  thought  you  'd  buy  her.  You  infernal  villain  ! 
you  can  sell  up  every  stick  I  Ve  got,  and  turn  me 
and  my  old  woman  into  the  street  without  a  'ome  ; 
but  our  child 's  our  child,  and  while  I  Ve  got  a  right 
hand  to  work  with,  I  'd  sooner  chop  it  off  with  my 
left  than  sell  my  flesh  an'  blood  to  a  varmint  like 
you  ! " 

"  Bray  vo,  old  son !  them 's  my  sentiments  to  a  T." 


What  voice  was  that  ?  Was  it  a  ghost  Polly  be- 
held in  the  doorway,  that  she  swooned  and  sank  in 
her  mother's  arms  ?  No  ;  ghosts  don't  usually  go- 
about  in  window-pane  patterned  ulsters,  wearing 
crimson  neckties,  and  smoking  Intimidads.  It  was 
Bob  Rattlepate  in  the  flesh,  not  the  spirit,  who  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  and,  taking  Polly  from  her 
mother's  arms,  brought  the  colour  back  to  her  lips 
with  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  But  what  does  this  mean  ? "  chorused  the  Man- 
golds ;  "  we  thought  you  were  drowned  in  the  canal 
two  years  ago." 

"No  fear  !"  answered  Bob;  "not  such  a  muff: 
that  was  only  a  slant.  You  see,  I  was  awfully  down 
on  my  luck,  when  an  idea  struck  me  that  if  I  could 
get  clean  away,  I  might  do  well  in  some  provincial 
town  as  a  comic  singer ;  so  I  wrote  that  note, 
chucked  my  tile  in  the  canal,  bolted  off,  and — to  cut 
a  long  story  short — you  now  behold  '  The  Champion 
Topical  and  Comic  Provincial  Vocalist.'  But  I  often 
thought  about  you,  Mrs.  M.,  and  you,  old  boy  !  and 
what  genuine  bricks  you  were.  And  I  never  forgot 
little  Polly  here.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  when 
I  'd  saved  enough  money,  I  'd  come  back,  pay  off  old 
scores,  and  ask  you  to  let  me  marry  Miss  M.,  and 
settle  down  in  some  respectable  business.  I  've  kept 
my  word  so  far.  I  let  myself  in  with  the  latch-key 
I  had  when  I  bolted.  You'd  have  heard  me  knock- 
ing at  the  door  here,  if  you  hadn't  been  kicking  up 
a  row  with  this  amiable-looking  party.  As  for  you, 
old  Kncck-'em-down,  you  'd  better  skedaddle  while 
you  're  safe,  and  send  round  in  a  couple  of  hours  for 
your  money." 

"But  can  you,  and  will  you  pay  him,  Bob  ?  "  asked 
Polly,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  her  fright — 
assured  that  no  ghost  could  rattle  out  as  quickly  as 
the  new  arrival  had  been  speaking. 

"  Can  I  ?— Will  I  ?  Of  course  I  can  and  will. 
Haven't  the  old  folks  here  done  me  many  a  good 
turn  in  old  times?  Yes,  Polly,  my  pet,  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.  I  Ve  got  the  pieces,  and  as 
my  last  song  expresses  it — 

"  '  I  only  want  my  darling  little  Polly  ! '  " 

H.  T.  JOHNSON. 
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THE  MUDDLETON  MOUNTED  RIFLES. 


i.  Mr.  Muddleton,  alarmed  at  our  responsibilities  in  the  East,  discusses  his  resolve  to  form  a  Corps  of  Yeomanry  with  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour Mr.  Popkins,— 2.  While  Mrs.  Muddleton  discusses  bonnets  with  her  fair  sister-in-law. — 3.  Mr.  Muddleton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Popkins, 
who  produces  the  national  ensign  at  a  telling  moment,  meets  with  enthusiastic  support. — 4.  Through  the  interest  of  Sir  Timothy  Toddletrot, — 
5.  The  Corps  are  permitted  to  select  their  own  uniform. — 6.  Having  obtained  the  services  of  Sergeant  Slasher  of  the  Cavalry  Dep6t, — 
7.  The  Muddleton  Mounted  Rifles  commence  to  ride  without  stirrups ; — 8.  And  the  officers  practice  tent- pegging,— 9.  And  lemon-cutting, 
with  startling  results.— 10.  Having  procured  a  rifle  range,  they  exercise  thereon  (N.B. — The  annexed  design  is  a  facsimile  of  a  portion  of 
the  range  after  the  first  day's  practice  ;  also  an  engraving  from  a  photograph  of  the  target,  taken  at  the  same  time 
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THE   LAST  AFRICAN   EXPLORER. 


MY  travels  have  not  perhaps  been  so  exten- 
sive, or  so  well  advertised  in  the  papers, 
as  those  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Captain  Burnaby ;  but 
they  have  been  much  more  select,  and  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  neither  travelled  to  puff  a 
couple  of  newspapers,  nor  to  work  miracles  with 
patent  pills  upon  the  wretched  barbarians  ;  I  hate 
thirteen -penny -halfpenny  physic,  and  I  despise 
the  penny  papers.  I  disdain  to  fill  pages  and 
columns  with  desultory  descriptions  of  my  voyage 
and  adventures  to  the  scene  of  discovery.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey  I 
found  myself  by  chance  in  a  remote  and  hitherto 
undiscovered  region  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  but 
having  inadvertently  left  my  keys  and  other  scien- 
tific instruments  on  the  mantelshelf  of  the  private 
boarding-house  where  I  was  lodging  in  Surrey 
Street,  Strand,  am  unable  to  define  with  exactitude 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place.  However, 
I  knew  it  must  have  been  Africa,  because  I  had 
walked  into  it  from  Alexandria.  I  had  walked 
many  miles  out  of  Alexandria,  and  lost  my  way, 
and  walked  on  for  some  years  to  find  it ;  but  instead 
of  finding  my  way,  I  found  some  other  people's 
ways,  which  seemed  to  me  so  much  more  surprising 
than  my  way,  that  I  propose  to  dwell  upon  their 
ways  rather  than  on  mine. 

Everybody  knows  that  Central  Africa  is  a  wild 
and  untameable  region,  a  sink  of  savagery,  full  of 
naked  natives  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  greasy 
canoes,  and  spears,  and  old  firelocks,  and  beads,  and 
feathers  and  things.  But  I  saw  none  of  these  things 
in  the  region  to  which  chance  so  fortunately  directed 
my  wandering  steps.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  I 
had  been  completely  versed  in  the  original  Aryan 
tongue  by  Professor  Max  M  tiller,  and  it  was  a 
charming  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  the  natives  of 
the  country  at  which  I  had  arrived  spoke  no  other 
language.  It  sounded  to  my  ears  like  ancient  music, 
and  I  felt  myself  at  home  with  them  directly.  I  was 


agreeably  surprised  at  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
habitants. I  have  an  incessant  thirst  for  statistical 
information,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  believe  no  other. 
And  as  soon  as  I  had  said  in  pure  Aryan,  "How  do 
you  do?"  and  "What  a  fine  morning  it  is,  to  be 
sure,"  to  the  first  person  I  met,  I  asked  him  gravely 
to  give  me  full  particulars  of  the  statistics  of  the 
criminal  population  of  the  country. 

The  man  looked  at  me  in  a  highly  curious  way, 
and  shook  his  head.  (Don't  suppose  he  was  a 
black  man  with  wool  on  his  head.  He  was  an 
average  specimen  of  the  inhabitants— his  com- 
plexion a  delicate  copper- colour,  his  hair  and  beard 
silky  and  red-brown.) 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  criminals,"  he 
thoughtfully  said,  "  but  I  have  never  seen  one.  We 
haven't  a  single  specimen  in  our  country ;  but  if  you 
require  information  on  extinct  species,  you  had 
better  go  to  the  King,  whom  you  will  find  affable 
and  approachable.  He  always  awaits  the  audience 
of  strangers  in  his  kitchen-garden  of  afternoons  ; 
but  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  give 
official  information  on  abstruse  topics,  or  to  enun- 
ciate opinions  unlicensed  by  the  Crown  and  its 
Ministry." 

"  You  have  a  Ministry,  then?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  race  of  savages." 

My  companion  replied,  "  Monsieur  is  incredulous 
upon  insufficient  information.  We  do  not  consider 
ourselves  savages,  and  we  are  quite  indifferent  to 
the  consideration  of  outsiders.  But  on  these  matters 
you  had  better  consult  the  King :  we  citizens  never 
discuss  subjects  of  the  kind ;  we  pay  men  to  do  that, 
and  should  never  keep  dogs  if  we  had  to  bark  our- 
selves." 

The  man  then  directed  me  to  the  residence  of  the 
King,  and  took  his  leave  with  a  studied  and  respectful 
bow. 

I  found  the  King's  palace  an  unpretentious  build- 
ing of  thatched  red  brick.  His  Majesty  was  in  the 
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back  garden,  sitting  on  a  rail,  with  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
one  of  imperturbable  benignity.  (I  afterwards  learnt 
that  that  was  what  the  Kings  of  this  country  were 
chosen  for.) 

sty  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  grace- 
fully offered  a  share  of  the  rail,     yv  tnassis. 

He  asked  me  as  to  my  nationality  and  my  busi- 
ness.    I  told  him  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Jollyological    Society,    of    London,   travelli: 

•id  in  pursuit  <:  1  information. 

The  King  said  he  had  heard  there  w 

>ndon,  and  believed  it  \\ 

but  :hat  he  and  his  people  had  too  many  more  im- 
port int  subjects  •  their  attention  to  neglect 
the  :ares  of  State  for  the  study  of  a  science  so 
as    geography.     The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
ma-  ,  nut  t  'oil  that  lv 
of     England  in  general,  and  London  in 
an<    were  it  not  that  he  d:  th  the  principle 
of  i  lissionary  enterprise,  and  thought  it  wiser  to  let 
pec  >le  mind  their  own  business,  he  should 
Ion    ago  sent  missior                        -id  toexp. 
def  cts  of  its  Constitution. 

I  then  procee 

tio   3  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  (iovernmer. 
refi  ^ed  his  pipe,  partook  of  a  tankard  of  excellent 
bet  ',  silently  handed  it  to  me. 
Wit  t  a  lawn  pocket 
siU    and  began  : 
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i  ics  to  do  nothing  but  think. 
hai  5  nothing  to  do  with  the  executive, 
onl    allowed  to  think  of  one  thing  apiece,  and  when 
the    have  thou  clean  out, 

the  pen  their  mouths  and  speak  it  ;  and  if  it  is 
apj  ro .  written  down  into  law  and  pi- 

to  t  ic  people  by  ofru  :  e  paid  t<> 

not  think.  But  a  Minister  only  speaks  once,  and 
goc  i  out  of  office  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  spoken  his 
prc  ept." 

"  But  why  do  you  only  get  a  single  thought  out  of 
cac  i  i .  i     ,ked. 

'•  Well/'  said  the  Kin-/'  it  is  more  than  th> 
rag>:  \  "t  out  of  a  man,  and  more  than  you 

can  get  by  your  plan  ;  and  our  thoughts  are  new. 


A  man  has  but  one  wisdom-tooth  to  pull.   We  are," 

the  King  continued,  "  of  course,  in  advance  of  your 

\Ve  go  entirely  for  the  encouragement  of 

the  species.     W  Nature  in  promoting  the 

survival  of  the  fittest.     We  never  suppress  human 

nature  wherever  we  find  it,  and  the  consequence  is 

that  crime  is,  with  us,  an  extinct  phenomenon.    Wo 

uished  crime,  sir.    Nothing  more  simple. 

The  old  penal  system  \\.  \pcnsiveamlex- 

v.d  at  last    it  occurred  to 

one  of  our  professional  thinkers,  that,  just  as  dirt  is 
only  matter  in  a  wrung  place,  so  crime  is  only  moral 

[bed  a  field.      So, 
1  men  and  women  should 

be  brought  up  to  patter:-.  red   official  cn- 

'-•ncies' 

•:narkable  success  in 
•  murderers,  for  instance. 
•  with  the- 
!  I. 

.d  the  King.     "  \Ye  ;/.r  them. 

•  use  all  our  \\.i-te.      Murdc •:• 

course,  ner-  d  millions 

n  to  the  artistic  trade  of  murder 

of  them  ;  you  arm 

•.\iththeni  capons 

•  .in  de\ise  ;   ><•'  OOner 

man  in   \\  For  murder 

loped  in  a  superior  degree,  than  you  go  and 

'lim.     Do  you  not  sec  what  an  idle  waste  of 

.    Whenever  r.vfinda  mm 

— a  ii.  .lio  \\ithout  any  scientific 

traini:  '.'met  for  killing,  we  make 

an  army  officer  of  him  at  once.     I'm- if  an  untrained 
man  can  kill,  in  an  amateur  sort  of  way,  with  a  stick 

murh  more  will  patriot; 

do,  when  scientifically  trained  to  weapons  of 

•>n,  and  well  paid  for  following  his  natural 

.ons  merely  convicted  i.f  violent  assaults 

we  sentence  to  the  ranks,  where  their  robust  inrlina- 

gratili'-ation  in  assaulting  the 

enemies  of  the  country.     This  pla:.  risons 

and  warders,  besides  judges  and  juries,  and  pi 
the  best  possible  army  at  no  cost  to  the  country 

,   clothes   and    vi' tuaN.       Ours   i-,   tin- 
terrible   army   in   the  world.      Nothing  can    touch 
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battalions  in  which  every  soldier  has  a  natural  turn 
for  violence." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  with  your  thieves  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Same  principle,"  replied  the  King.  "  Thieving  is 
a  slightly  exaggerated  desire  to  acquire,  which,  how- 
ever objectionable  when  manifested  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  is  highly  valuable  in  a  corporate  or  official 
capacity.  Governments  and  corporations  have  to  rob 
the  public,  to  put  their  hands  deeply  into  the  pockets 
of  individuals,  and  they  require  pocket-pickers — 
acquisitive  agents.  The  truly  earnest  acquirer — 
opprobriously  described  as  a  thief— thieves  for 
thieving's  sake,  and  not  for  selfish  ends,  and  will 
always  make,  if  not  an  efficient  Minister  of  Finance 
or  a  surveyor  of  taxes,  at  the  very  least  a  finance 
agent  or  a  rate-collector.  We  utilize  all  pheno- 
menal developments  of  the  sort  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  We  give  our  people  line.  If  a  kite 
wants  to  fly,  ive  give  it  string :  you  cut  it." 

"  But  you  must  have  law  courts,  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  debts  ? " 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  King.  "  We  simply  enact  that 
no  debt  is  recoverable  by  law.  The  result  is  that 
all  trade  is  done  for  ready  money.  Nobody  makes 
bad  debts ;  bankruptcy  is  impossible.  That  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  creditor." 

"  How  do  you  deal  with  drunkards  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  we  encourage  them,  as 
we  do  all  our  subjects.  A  great  number  of  drunkards 
rise  to  the  assault  classes,  and  are  drafted  off  into 
the  army,  where  discipline  flogs  it  out  of  them.  But 
where  men  manifest  true  original  genius  for  drink, 
and  must  and  will  drink,  we  do  as  I  say,  we  encourage 
them.  The  State  provides  them  with  drink  free,  and 
urges  them  to  drink  themselves  into  their  graves  as 
quickly  as  they  can.  They  are  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  glass  houses,  where  they  have  the  free  run 
of  the  spirit-taps  during  the  progress  of  their  self- 
extinction  ;  and  they  form  a  spectacle  which  I  can 
assure  you  is  no  temptation  to  the  public  to  follow 
their  example.  Liquor  should  not  be  sold  to 
drunkards,  but  provided  for  them  at  public  expense ; 
it  clears  us  of  them  quicker,  and  is  much  the 
cheapest  and  most  benevolent  plan." 

"  Do  you  adopt  compulsory  education  ? "  I  in- 
quired. 


"Certainly  not,  sir,"  said  the  King;  "no  more 
than  we  adopt  compulsory  feeding.  We  provide  the 
fodder  and  encourage  its  consumption,  but  we  do 
not  prod  children  up  to  partake  of  it.  We  offer  every 
encouragement  and  give  every  facility  for  education, 
and  we  reward  with  distinction  all  who  acquire  high 
attainments." 

"  But  you  must  still  have  a  good  many  unedu- 
cated persons  ? " 

"  We  have,"  answered  the  King.  "  The  capacity 
for  imbibing  education  is  very  varied,  but  we  allow 
people  to  follow  their  desires  and  assist  them  in  their 
development.  The  dunce  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
to  any  truly  happy  population.  Our  dunces  have 
frequently  attained  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  other 
walks  than  literary,  simply  because  we  do  not  stuff 
them  with  uncongenial  diet.  We  regard  dunces  as 
a  most  valuable  element  of  the  Constitution.  They 
are  your  practical  men,  who  work  and  don't  dream, 
and  don't  keep  saying  <  Why  ? ' " 

"  And  what  about  sanitation  ? "  I  asked. 

"  The  same  system  of  encouragement,"  replied  the 
King.  "  If  the  waste  is  properly  utilized,  sanitation 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  only  thing 
we  punish  is  disease,  and  in  the  case  of  all  persons 
not  dying  a  natural  death,  their  property  is  forfeited 
to  the  State — because  they  ought  to  die  a  natural 
death ;  it  is  wz-natural  of  them  if  they  don't ;  and 
any  State  worthy  of  the  name  provides  the  means 
of  their  doing  so." 

"  But  how  about  the  economy  of  Nature  ? "  I 
demanded.  "  How  do  you  get  over  that  ?" 

"  By  humble  imitation  of  it/'  said  the  King.  "  In- 
stead of  grumbling  at  the  summer  heat,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  winter  floods,  we  store  the  sunshine 
for  our  winter's  fires,  and  we  store  the  winter  floods 
to  alleviate  the  burning  drought  of  July.  You  have 
only  got  as  far  as  drying  summer  grass  for  winter 
use.  We  utilize  everything,  and  encourage  every- 
thing, and  recognize  the  natural  principle  that  what 
you  mistakenly  call  evil  is  undeveloped  good." 

I  could  stand  this  doctrine  no  longer.  It  was 
statistics  I  wanted,  and  the  King  calmly  but  firmly 
declined  to  produce  any  statistics.  I  cannot  endure 
the  assertion  of  arguments  and  principles  with  which 
I  do  not  agree  without  getting  very  angry.  I  was 
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shocked  at  every  detail  of  the  King's  Government — 
although,  I  must  confess  that  his  kingdom  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  very  quiet  place  to  live  in,  as  even- 
person  seemed  to  be  happy  and  to  have  property. 
But  the  ideas  of  this  monarch  were  so  unstati 
so  contrary  to  propriety,  so  shockingly  bold,  that  I 
determined  at  once  what  to  do.  I 

"  I  really  must  leave  you.     I  have  an  important 
I  do  not  feel  well     This  wholesale 
1  my  native  ideas  is  deeply  painful 
to  me.     Lemme  go.     Show  m  nit." 

i  said 


you  lived  in  an  antiquated  place  called,  I  think, 
London,  in  a  country  which  I  have  seen  described 
on  the  map  as  England — but  it  is  a  country  with 
which  I  am  totally  unacquainted.  I  will  make  a 
note  of  it." 

The  King  then  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  me 
home  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  monotonous  journey, 
in  which  nothing  occurred  worth  mentioning,  I  re- 
turned to  r  ^  i  rand,  and 
: -lunate  enough  to  find  my  keys  and  scientific 
instniments  on  the  mantelshelf  in  the  very  place 
•  I  had  left  them. 

N  JONES. 


R  EA  i.    i,  i  r  !•:. 


;  all  fled  from  our  1 
d  up  in  sensational  novt 

:h  tho 

into  gold 
unday  to  Sun« 

• 
same  course  upon 

care  not  for  friendship  or 

•     • 

help  falling  friends  with  a  shove, 
If  we  can  make  merchandise  of  it ; 

:se  is  the  heart  but  to  keep 
Kir  bodies  alive  by  pulsations? 
it  harvest  from  kin  do  we  reap, 
ixcepting  in  money  relations? 


.t  one  use  for  the  bi 
•ig  out  ways  to  make  money: 
For  i  '  >  think  about  gain 

My  funny! 
What  value  can  politics  be 

vcting  the 

:iat  exhortations  care  we 
ept  correspond  ..ices"? 

d  night  has  its  visions  of  Mammon; 
•enrc  for  lucre  is  sold, 

honesty  bartered  for  "  gammon ! " 
:aoney  alone  makes  the  man, 
And  fortune  the  feminine  witches  ; 
And  happy  the  end,  if  we 

Meet  death  in  the  odour  of  ri.  li 

I.  WARING. 


A   RUM   PHILTER :    In  Four  Chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Beside  the  swiftly-flowing  river,  reflecting  the  full  moon,  sat  Sir  Guy  and  the  Lady  Eveline  ;  he  sang  of  love,  and  his  melodious  power 
mingled  with  the  ripples  of  the  water  ;  but  they  were  watched  by  the  eye  of  jealousy,  for  the  Lady  Rufus  also  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

.She  hastened  to  the  dark  woman,  a  reputed  witch.— "Give  me,"  she  muttered,  "a  burning,  consuming  love  philter.  '— "  I  will, 

shrieked  the  witch. 


A    RUM    PHILTER:    In  Four  Chapters. 
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31  Crabifum  rf 


SIVA  is  mighty,  and  destroys.  The  Nawab 
Odeah  Onii  Ogooroo  was  to  die,  for  had  not 
the  holy  water  of  Allahabad  been  brought  to  him, 
and  had  he  not  washed  in  it,  and  after  that  drunk  it  ? 
And  had  not  the  Brahmins  offered  sacrifices  for 
him  ?  And  what  other  medicines  are  known  to  man  ? 
So  his  relations,  grieving  sorely,  took  him  by  the 
head  and  by  the  heels  and  carried  him  down  to  the 
holy  Ganges,  and  laid  him  on  the  bank,  and  took 
mud  and  filled  up  his  mouth  and  his  ears  and  his 
nostrils,  and  they  poured  over  him  great  quantities 
of  cold  water,  and  built  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and 
laid  him  on  the  top  to  dry.  Then  all  his  relations, 
who  did  not  shrink  from  the  path  of  duty,  went  to 
fetch  his  widow  with  much  holy  rejoicing  ;  but  she 
had  hidden  herself  in  a  secret  hole,  and  they  sought 
her  many  days  until  they  found  her.  Then  they 
carried  her  gently  to  the  pile  of  wood,  and  brought 
torches,  and  invited  her  to  mount  and  take  her  part 
in  the  ceremony,  for  they  said,  "  Duty  is  irksome, 
but  shall  we  not  take  our  parts  also?"  for  their  parts 
were  to  light  the  fire  and  to  look  on.  But  the  widow 
of  the  wealthy  Odeah,  alone  of  all  his  relations, 
shrank  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  hesitated.  And 
they  argued  with  her  this  way  and  that,  showing  how 
they  shrank  not  from  their  part,  which  was  to  look 
on ;  and  they  coaxed  her,  with  many  tears,  and  called 
her  many  names,  and  swore. 

And  there  was  a  distant  relation  of  Odeah  who 
scoffed  at  the  rest,  and  counselled  her  to  neglect  her 
duty;  and  she,  being  perhaps  biassed  in  her  mind, 
listened  to  him,  and  shamefully  declined  to  ascend 
the  pile ;  then  they  lifted  her  gently  by  the  hair  and 
by  the  ankles  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  set  fire  to 
the  bottom  with  great  haste ;  but  she  slid  down  on 
the  farther  side  and  went  her  way.  So  she  became 
a  shameful  thing  and  a  byword.  But  the  relations 
of  Odeah,  who  were  willing  to  do  their  parts  and 
would  not  be  disappointed,  fetched  a  beggar  of  the 
lowest  caste,  and  put  him  on  the  top  of  the  pile  with 


Odeah  (who  was  now  sufficiently  dry),  and  lighted 
it  at  the  bottom,  and  looked  on  with  much  interest. 


Now,  he  of  the  wrong  counsel  had  come  from 
distant  places,  and  none  knew  whether  he  was  ot 
any  caste ;  but  he  cared  not,  and  so  was  an  impious 
man.  And  his  badness  was  such  as  none  could 
measure,  for  he  took  the  gods  of  the  faithful — the 
little  wooden  gods  decorated  with  blue  and  vermilion 
and  yellow — and  made  them  more  round  even  than 
they  had  originally  been  made,  by  knocking  off  their 
little  sacred  noses  and  their  other  projections  ;  and 
he  played  "  bowls  "  with  them,  which  is  the  profane 
game  of  the  English.  Nay,  he  shot  with  peas  at 
the  holy  monkeys  of  Hunimaun  (to  kill  whom  is 
worse  than  death!)  and  gave  sly  pinches  to  the  fat 
bulls  of  Siva,  and  kicked  them  from  the  steps  of  his 
house,  twisting  their  respected  tails  ;  and  he  killed 
in  his  house  all  the  fleas,  and  the  insects  which  it  is 
not  lawful  among  the  English  to  mention,  for  there 
are  many  superstitions  among  them. 

And  this  man,  who  was  named  Shere  Bhadn,  said, 
"  I  will  marry  the  widow  of  Odeah  Omi  Ogooroo, 
for  she  is  wealthy ; "  yet  she,  lamenting  for  the  de- 
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ceased  Odeah,  •  .-.    And  this  u.. 

fault  in  her,  for  though   it  is  meet  that  a  woman 

should  grieve  deeply  for  him  who  is  departed  (the 

more  particularly  if  he  have  been  masterful 

•jt  it  is  Jiot  meet  that  any  mere  woman  should 
.e  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
a  superior  being,  and,  1. 

not  by  nature  and  by 

as  she.    So  She 

justified  —  fetched  her  b; 

rejoicings,  letting  o:; 

dancing  gi  i. 

anl  married  her.     And  when  to  the 

. dined  at  :en  to  her  ;  but 

wl  en  he  found  that  she  had  i 

su  jgestion 

b<:  in  a  ne 

C2  iily,  and  with  but  a  much  good 

a;  /ice 

The  i.  line  house 

.ul  shut  up 
'•ther  with 

other 

>n  there  was  no  .  c  felt  in  that  house, 

in  tl.  ;d  of 

.v  of  Ode 
:lt  it 

\\  the  E:  :  s  do  not 

>n;  and  i:.  f  the 

for  ^ 
whi' 

iself  up  to  all  manner  of  .  umuch 

th  i  he  took  the  sacred  water  br  a  the 

ju  .ction  of  the  .nd  the  Jumna,  th< 

of  AY. 

fo  bidden  thing,  and  known  to  th 
gc  ing  so  far  as  to  make  it  hot,  and  to   ; 
le  ion  and  bits  of   the  sugar-cane,  for 
lc.  rned  many  e  from  the 

Vnd  there  were  three  men,  who  were  nr ; 
at  this  wickedness  in  Slicre;  and  these  three  men 
wrrei  itterthcl 

Bl  ee  Dhurtccr 


.ali,  \\lio  is  must 
terrible  and  loves  bl 

.end*  am! 

he  im- 

i  to  try  to  bring  him 

.  :      Phatl      :  .'.lutti-r 

.c'tl  that  he  hail  m-t 

to    the    1  i,   JUT    any   lino 

•:\   like  things  whit  li 
I  of  Owkhoiulil 
thought  of  tin- 
>ljcrc  in  tl. 

::uk-rvl 
I 
;ily  for   tl. 

.:h  him  al, 

al  of  the  re,  l»y 

c,  for  it  i^  right  that 
men  should  humble  thei.  the  dirt 

:    dirt  ;  anil  ID  be 
and  incur  tin: 
.      :     .  .      : 

'.ue  ami  green  and  yi  !  ha\i- 

hands  among  them,  and  even  of  the  ' 

hmin  and  the  Kakii 
as  nothing 

i  tlic  Thug  that  the  widow  of  <  )ileah  had  m-t 
..ill,  but  had  lived  ;  for  Si 

!:.ili,   wlio   d 
death  ;  and  many  were  the  victims  that   the  hoi, 

man  1.  world  inhef honour: 

so  much  so  that  he  1; 
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the  houses  of  all  his  nearest  neighbours,  and  was 
compelled  to  go  into  the  next  street  for  fresh  offer- 
ings. And  now  Strangh  pined  for  longing  that  he 
might  offer  to  Kali  her  who  had  been  snatched  away. 
Then  Phattaz  the  Brahmin  went  to  the  house  of 
Shere,  in  the  city  of  Benares,  where  they  all  dwelt, 
and  reproved  him.  And  Shere  received  the  priest 
with  much  politeness,  inviting  him  to  take  a  mat, 
and  served  up  a  sumptuous  repast  for  him  (for 
Shere  did  not  eat,  seeing  that  it  would  not  have 
been  lawful  for  the  priest  to  eat  with  one  whose 
caste  was  unknown).  And  Phattaz  ate  of  many 
strange  dishes  (but  believing  the  word  of  his  host, 
that  they  contained  not  the  flesh  of  any  animal  or  any 
such  food  as  it  is  unlawful  to  eat),  and  enjoying  them 
greatly.  And  in  particular  there  was  one  dish  of 
great  savour,  with  onions  and  much  pepper,  and 
well  known  to  the  English,  as  Shere  said;  and 
drinks  there  were  too,  the  more  especially  one  which 
was  named  "  Old  Tom "  among  the  English,  but 
which  the  Brahmin  (being  many  times  assured  that 
it  contained  nothing  of  that  which  intoxicates  and 
is  forbidden  to  the  faithful)  drank  of  with  delight, 
feeling  afterwards  very  happy,  and  in  great  high 
spirits  ;  so  much  so  that,  when  he  had  taken  a 
hearty  leave  of  his  entertainer,  he  fell  over  three  of 
the  sacred  bulls  of  Siva,  one  after  the  other,  from 
very  elation  and  gratitude  to  the  gods. 


people  made  a  great  search  after  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  So  the  people  gave  up  the  search 
and  were  troubled,  especially  Phattaz  the  Brahmin. 

But  of  all  those  who  were  troubled,  none  was  so 
troubled  as  Strangh  the  Thug,  the  servant  of  Kali  ; 
for  he  was  so  troubled  that  he  took  no  rest  until  he 
had  made  empty  and  unoccupied  two  streets — one 
on  the  right  of  his  abode  and  one  on  the  left,  and 
paused  only  because  of  the  exceeding  shyness  that 
prevailed,  insomuch  that,  when  he  approached,  all 
the  people  would  make  with  great  haste  round  the 
next  corner.  And  presently  there  was  missed  an- 
other bull,  but  the  people  said,  "  It  is  the  doing  of 
Siva  himself,"  and  were  less  troubled. 

Now  Phattaz  the  Brahmin  continued  to  wonder 
greatly  about  this  circumstance,  but  he  was  grateful  to 
the  gods-  -both  to  those  that  were  blue  and  those  that 
were  red,  or  of  other  colours ;  and  there  remained 
in  his  mind  the  curious  repast  of  which  he  had  par- 
taken at  the  house  of  Shere  Bhadn ;  and  there  came 
within  him  certain  doubts  whether  Shere  had  said 
truly  that  there  was  nothing  forbidden  in  those 
things  of  which  he  had  eaten  and  drunk ;  so  he  went 
again  to  the  house  and  partook  of  them  again,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  able  to  decide  whether  his 
doubts  were  justified  ;  and  he  did  this  many  times, 
but  could  not  be  certain ;  so  he  continued  to  do  this. 
Shere  had  received  the  Fakir  also  with  much  polite- 


About  this  time  there  was  missed,  from  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  and  lying  across  them  in 
the  shady  places,  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  those 
bulls  which  are  the  delight  of  the  mighty  Siva ;  and 
great  consternation  was  in  the  city;  and  all  the 


ness,  and  taken  him  into  his  inner  courtyard,  and 
had  made  his  servants  scrub  him  with  many  hot 
waters  and  with  hard  brushes  seven  times  a  day  for 
seven  days,  until  he  was  almost  clean,  and  had  put 
on  him  clean  garments  and  sent  him  forth. 
Then  the  unhappy  Fakir,  happening  to  catch  sight 
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of  a  part  of  himself,  had  perceived  his  skin,  which 
he  never  had  perceived  until  that  day;  and  had  not 
known  what  it  was,  and  had  given  a  great  scream 
of  fright,  and  wept,  and  hurried  unto  the  bank  of  the 

es,  to  that  part  where  the  mud  is  the  muddiest ; 

and  had  rolled  himself  in  it  many  times  until  he 

could  not  be  seen  for  muddiness ;  and  he  hail 

to  stick  pins  into  himself  every  day  until  he  should 

I  like  a  pincushion,  to  .lie  sin 

i  he  had  done  in  being  scrubbed  clean. 

Strangh  (ihhim  the  Thug  also  had  been  re 

with  great  politeness  by  Shere ;  but  when  i 

.cah  should  be  given  up 
to  hi; 

hii  i  three  :  it  com- 

foited  . 
to  :r> 
hi    mind ; 
SI  ere  to  refuse  the 

Vnd  from  this  time  one  holy  f.it  bull  • 
al  )ut  ;dcncc, 

al  jut  eve:  of  the 

fa  tliful,  a  ,  kinds 

Ol  via 
a:  aired  that  the  viands  • 

\nd 

cl   ink  heartily. 

tr   ly  :  :;\  the  viands  ;  and  1. 

11   >St  friendly  with  Shere. 
]      y  at  the  pastime  ''—little  knowi: 

«cd  with  the  little  sacred  go<i 
i  anil  round  as  not  to  be  rcco 
ntall  his  wealth,  aii' 
and  Thatta/.  did  i. 

Jo  Shcrc  took  him  aside  one  day,  when  the 
di  ink  much  "  Old  Tom,''  the  drink  of  the  Knglibh, 
ai  d  said,  "  I  have  a  purpose  in  my  mind  to  : 
a  p-eat  and  valuable  offering  upon  the  holy  gods, 
th  'ough  your  hands.    I  Jut  it  is  seemly  that  1 
fe  1  that  you  have  confidence  in  me  before  1 
g]  iat  an  offering;  therefore  I  would  have 
in  o  my  hands  all  the  gold  and  the  other  treasures 
wl.ich  arc  in  your  sacred  temple,  and  let   : 
re  irul  the  corner  (so  to  speak)  with  them." 


;hc  Hrahmin  was  very  joyful  at  this, 
•:it   iu  haste  and  loaded  two  elephants  with 
the  ti<  -in  the  temple,  and  gave  these  into 

..:ul  went  home  in  great  i 

::o  went  early  to  the  house 
the  temple,  and 

also  t'  ;  elephants 

ili.it  Shere 

went 

'led   man;.  ..ilta/. 

lire  of  the 

•    the  intention-,  of  .l 

and  the  g<»  •  d  blankly  at  him,  as 

*   in. ire  un- 

:itly  went  .  '.  in<[uired  of  the 

•A  ho  this  time  stared  blankly  at  him,  a.  though 
'ling  did  not  look  right;  and  he  went  a  third 
nd  then  •  'ared  blankly  at  hin. 

all  were  lost.     Then  the  despair  of  the  lirahmin  was 
..ere  opened  to  the  badi 

it  in  his  rage  and  killed  three 

•   men  of  the  meanest  caste.     And 

for  thib  thing  he  had  afterwards  to  do  penance,  for 

re  considerate  of  the  Sudras,  to  kill  one 

of  which  is  as  great  a  crime  as  to   kill  a  i! 

any  insect.     And    Phatta/.  the   lirahmin   went  :in«l 

the  door  of  the  ui<  ll 
and  demanded  that  the  tre. 
but  Sh  't  even  yet  at  !. 

Phatta/   had   exhausted  all  tl. 
persuasion  and  of  threats,  he  W, 
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course  to  a  thing  which  is  the  fear  oi  every  man  who 
has  done  any  injury  to  another,  and  very  crushing 
to  him ;  for  it  is  the  custom  for  one,  when  another 
owes  him  a  debt  and  will  not  pay  it,  to  sit  mourning 
at  the  door  of  that  man,  taking  no  food  or  drink, 
nor  moving  away,  until  the  debt  shall  have  been 
paid ;  and  if  it  chance  that  he  who  sits  mourning 
shall  die  so,  then  the  sin  of  his  death  will  be  upon 
the  head  of  the  other ;  and  this  is  very  terrible  to 
that  other  ! 

So  Phattaz  went  early  the  next  morning  with  no 
clothes,  and  sat  down  in  the  sun  at  the  door  of 
Shere  in  the  most  uncomfortable  attitude  which  he 
could  find,  and  ate  and  drank  nothing  all  that  day 
and  night ;  and  when  Shere,  not  being  yet  at  home, 
looked  out  of  window  next  morning,  there  he  was. 

And  Shere,  who  was  an  impious  man,  laughed 
within  himself;  so  Phattaz  called  all  those  passing 
by  and  made  them  sit  down  and  mourn  with  him, 
to  increase  the  sin  of  Shere;  and  about  half  of 
the  people  in  that  city  sat  down  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable positions  they  could  invent,  and  mourned. 

But  that  evening  Phattaz  the  Brahmin  grew  tired 
of  it,  and  slipped  away  in  the  darkness,  and  when 
the  morning  came,  all  the  people  who  sat  there  saw 
that  his  place  was  vacant,  and  said,  "  Brahm  has 
taken  him  to  himself,  and  this  thing  will  make  it 
very  hot  for  Shere  ! " 

Then,  on  the  fifth  day,  Shere  Bhadn  looked  out 
of  the  window  again ;  and  suddenly  his  conscience 
smote  him  heavily,  and  the  whole  force  of  his  sinful- 
ness  terrified  him ;  and  he  became  from  that  mo- 
ment a  changed  man  and  very  pious ;  and  he  thought 
at  first  to  go  quickly  and  give  back  the  treasure  to 


Phattaz  and  perform  a  great  penance  ;  but  then  he 
said,  "  No ;  there  is  only  one  punishment  which  is 
bad  enough  for  me,  and  it  were  impious  in  me  to 
attempt  to  avoid  the  doom  which  the  gods  have 
willed  for  me ;  therefore  I  will  let  these  people  sit, 
and  the  sin  of  their  deaths  shall  be  upon  my  head, 
as  it  is  meet." 

And  he  sat  at  a  window,  whence  he  could  see  the 
discomfort  of  those  who  mourned,  and  smiled  pa- 
tiently, for  he  was  become  a  righteous  man. 

And  those  who  sat  without  died  off,  a  few  at  a 
time ;  but  he  bore  this  thing  meekly. 

Now,  as  he  cast  about  how  he  might  make  repara- 
tion for  his  crimes,  it  occurred  to  him  to  deliver  up 
the  widow  of  Odeah  to  Kali,  whom  he  had  unjustly 
robbed  of  her ;  and  he  was  at  first  minded  to  give 
her  to  Strangh  Ghlum  the  Thug,  but  then  he  thought 
how  it  would  be  more  edifying  to  sacrifice  her  as 
she  should  have  been  sacrificed  at  first.  So  he  built 
a  great  pile  of  wood  in  his  courtyard,  and  gilded  it, 
and  sent  upstairs  for  the  widow  of  Odeah ;  but  again 
she  had  hidden  herself  away  (having  some  sus- 
picions) in  a  secret  hole,  and  they  had  much  ado  to 
find  her.  Then  Shere  said  to  her,  "  Rejoice  with 
me,  for  I  have  resolved  to  do  that  which  is  right, 
and  you  also  shall  assist  me  in  that  humble  way 
which  befits  women." 


Yet  she  did  not  see  the  thing  in  his  light,  but 
slipped  away  round  many  corners  in  succession,  and 
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->  hard  to  catch.  But  they  caught  her,  and  placed 
her  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  lighted  it  at  the 
bottom  before  she  had  time  to  slip  down,  and  Shere 
smoked  at  great  peace  with  himself. 

Strangh  the  Thug,  when  he  heard  of  this 
thing,  was  so  enraged  at  the  slipping  of  the  widow 
through  his  fingers,  that  he  took  no  rest  until  he 

1  empted  seven  more  streets;  but  after  th 

.it  crowd  got  him,  and  dug  a  ho' 

i  in  it  with  his  heels  h  1  tilled  up  the 

top  of  it  with  clay,  and  sat  upon  it  for  some  t! 
until  they  wore  quite  sure. 

nin  had  gone  home, 

tired  of  sitting,  he  h.id  in  some  1  out  how 

those  missing  bulls  had  been  killed  .. 
c  irious  dishes  by  Sher  knew  th 

Iimself  had  eaten  of  those  bulls  ;  ami  he  f o  : 
loreo. 
.id  forbidden  th  :t  how  he 

id  played  with  the  little 
i  the  shape  of  bowls  ;  and  the  wildness  of 
.is  like  th<  full ; 

C  went  <>•: 
>r  his  ha-  ere  looked 

gain  out  of  th- 
mile  of  satisfaction  :  so  they  both  smiled. 

ained  Shere,  and  t'  :  off  of  the 

acred  little  noses  of  th" 

vnd  one  r 

ods  came  to  him  and  tol 

nd  that  for  his  sins  his  soul  shou  .to  the 

K)dies  of  this  animal  and  of  t 

asure,  and  t:. 

lainder  of  the  hould  come  into  the 

x>ssession  of  Phattaz  the  I1.:  Shere 

>rayed  one  thing :  that  his  soul  might  be  put  into 
he  body  of  one  of  the   saci 
Ganges,  for  he  had  a  certain  dcs  mind. 

\nd  the  gods  promised  him  this  pious  w 

Then  when  Shere  awoke,  he  was  tilled  with  a  new 
md  most  pious  resolve,  and  built  anoth' 
)f  wood,  and  gilded  it  ;  and  sent  upstairs  for  those 
there,  and  set  them  all  on  the 


top  of  the  pile.  But  they  said,  "There  is  some 
mistake  !  We  ought  not  to  presume  to  be  burned 
until  we  are  your  widows.  We  will  wait."  But  Shero 
said  he  would  excuse  their  haste,  knowing  the  piety 
which  prompted  them,  and  set  lire  very  quickly  to 
the  pil  tilled  with  a  holy  satisfaction.  Ami 

by  this  time  all  the  people  who  h.ul  sat  mourning  at 
•.imbed,  evcplingonly  Phatta  v\h-> 

••  home. 

•  1  with  the  amount  of  his 

punishment    (for  it    is  a  selfish  and  presumptuous 

want  all  the  punishment  that 

.  sent  for  1'hat- 

him  all  tl.  :he  temple, 

i  which  he  had   In-: 

of  otlu  !  new  MOM  to  bo  lilted 

•    little   gods,   ami    painted    them   with    many 

coloui  :ull  of  delight  that  he 

,:id  of  the  drinks, 

:!    i-f  Shere   left   him  and 
:  ;  and   the 
plan  ;    and   that  a!! 
!   the  bank  of  the  < 

' 

C  llhee  1)1, 

n  that   part 

mud  still  dirtier  than  that 

;d.      And    he    had   emend    himself 

with  one  «>at  «>t  pins,  and  the  dirt  upon 

•d  up  to  th'  d  them,  so 

•   >  stick  on  : 

•  ting.     And  the 

'•d   him   \\ere  dirtier  and 

more  \  .     And  as  he  M 

joy  in  the  eve  of  that  all. 

it  had  opened   its  mouth 
very  wide,  so  that  the   Fakir  walked  into  it  in  the 

ss  and  was   swall<> 
•hat  it  was  th<-  re  ;  and  tl 

i  dis- 

Led  from  it. 

And   1  '"d   l>y  the  little 

gods  with  the  new  noses  of  gold. 


IR,  TJ  s 


PROPOSED     COINAGE 
FOR    C  YPRU  S 


IM  PROVE  D    M  A   P 
YPRUS 


A   PAIR 
OF  GARTERS 

> CVFRI  AN\ 


CYPRUS 

AND   BACK 


JjNCOES 

WORSHIPPING   .THE 
CVPRIAM  VENUS 


PROCESSION    TO    CYPRUS. 


!c  we«  dog"— Her  Gracious  Majesty  going  to  vce  he- 
bo  have  tried  everything  here  and  failed,  going  to  Cyprus  : 


YOIIIIL; 


' 
••s  arc  like. 


/ 


r  \\tm  th.lt  notirxly  works  thcr--. 

,j.     Tjnil.j  :  ;•:•  k  up 

I'rr^noten  of 
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NOW,  had  it  not  been  for  a  Christmas  card, 
these  lines  had  never  been  penned,  because 
it  was  by  means  of  one  of  these  Decembral  extra- 
vagances they  made  her  acquaintance.  No ;  I  'in 
wrong.  A  Christmas  card  was  the  medium  that 
developed  an  inter-knowledge  of  the  relative  exist- 
ence of  such  persons  into  a  fateful  friendship.  Thus 
Jack  Dawes  and  Percy  Vere  were  introduced  to  Miss 
llfra  Coombe,  known  familiarly  in  domestic  and 
other  circles  as  "  Tots,"  at  a  quadrille  party  given 
by  a  mutual  friend,  where,  in  the  following  out  of 
the  programme  and  their  destinies,  both  these  gen- 
tlemen waltzed  with  her. 

Well,  after  the  ball  the  two  young  fellows  lost 
sight  of  Tots  for  some  time,  till  one  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  being  at  the  house  of  the 
gentleman  by  whose  means  they  had  been  brought 
together,  her  name  (oddly  enough,  no  doubt)  chanced 
to  be  mentioned,  and  a  few  leading  questions  soon 
elicited  her  address.  Walking  home,  Percy  said  to 
Jack,  "  I  say,  let 's  send  Tots  a  Christmas  card." 

Jack  agreed ;  and  accordingly  on  Christmas  Eve 
a  highly-coloured  production,  the  work  of  Mr.  Percy, 
with  appropriate  verses  by  Jack,  was  sent  off  in  an 
expansive  envelope, addressed  "  Miss  Coombe,  Beau- 
rivage,  Sunbury." 

When  Tots  received  it  she  was  hugely  amused, 
and  shortly  after,  showing  it  to  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  aforesaid  mutual  party  friend,  learned  from  him 
its  originators.  Now,  Miss  Coombe  was  a  young 
lady  who  delighted  in  originality.  She  was  original 
herself,  and  liked  to  see  it  in  others  (though,  of 
course,  she  didn't  know  it  when  she  did  see  it,  and 
didn't  know  she  liked  it) ;  so  a  couple  of  not  alto- 
gether objectionable  young  fellows  who  showed  so 
much  idea  of  their  own  as  to  indite,  draw,  and 
otherwise  manufacture  a  Christmas  card  "out  of 
their  own  heads,"  as  she  termed  it,  naturally  in- 
duced her  to  make  such  inquiries  concerning  them 
that  the  mutual  friend's  serviceable  son  volunteered 


to  bring  them  down  with  him  some  day,  to  which, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  she  assented.  However,  what 
with  one  delay  and  another,  it  was  not  until  a  sunny 
morning  in  May  that  he  looked  up  Dawes  and  his 
chum  at  their  chambers,  and  telling  them  to  put 
some  "flannels"  in  a  bag,  added  that  he  was  going 
to  take  them  for  a  row  with  a  couple  of  nice  girls — 
Tots  had  a  sister.  The  inquiries  as  to  who  they 
were  being  satisfactorily  settled,  the  "flannels"  duly 
ensconced  in  the  bag,  the  three  friends  alighted  at 
Sunbury  Station  on  an  eventful  22nd  of  May,  about 
the  hour  of  two  p.m.  Taken  to  Mr.  Coombe's  house 
and  introduced  to  the  family,  they  all  went  out  for 
an  afternoon's  lounge  on  the  river. 

I  will  pass  over  that  and  many  like  visits,  river 
picnics,  water-parties,  great  and  small,  until  these 
two  young  fellows  came  to  be  regarded  as  regular 
friends  of  the  family.  They  went  down  there  when 
they  liked,  stopped  there  when  they  liked  ;  in  fact, 
as  far  as  the  Coombe  household  was  concerned,  did 
as  they  liked.  Mrs.  Coombe  was  a  second  mother 
to  them,  as  Beaurivage  was  a  second  and  much 
more  comfortable  home.  This  state  of  affairs  went 
on  all  that  summer,  nor  did  winter  cool  their  ac- 
quaintance. They  all  used  to  go  skating  together, 
or  would  take  the  girls  up  to  town  to  theatres  or 
concerts,  so  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  winter  was 
as  pleasant  as  the  summer  had  been.  Hiems 
passed,  as  did  the  spring,  and  by  the  time  July 
first  made  moonlight  rows  practicable,  Mr.  Jack 
Dawes  made  to  Mr.  Percy  Vere  the  extraordinary 
revelation  that  he  thought  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Tots,  which  startling  avowal  was  met  by  an 
equally  surprising  announcement  on  Percy's  part 
that  he  too  believed  himself  to  be  in  much  the  same 
pretty  position ! 

Here  was  a  chance  !  A  duel  d  la  mode !  Six- 
shooters  !  Goodwin  Sands  at  low  water  !  One 
mangled  corse,  and  a  semi-murderer  coming  back 
after  a  time  and  kneeling  at  the  toes  of  a  weep- 
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then  I  *m  afraid  she  would  have 
spoiled  all  romance  by  being  so  irritatingly  mattcr- 
•.  as  to  lock  the  dining-room  doors  on  the  out- 
side, and  to  send  for  the  police.  No,  they  didn't  do 
any  of  those  things  ;  they  didn't  even  have  a  row 
and  fling  dumb-bells  at  each  othc 
spoken  last,  and  Jack  simply  remarked,  " 

.iddenly  exclaimed  Percy, "  we  Vc 
Oh  !  come  on  !  "  and  he  took 

hher " 

:  in  the  other. 
said  I  / 

so 

neither  a: 
it  till  we  arc." 

that  very  afternoon 
n-in-arm ! 

ursc  the  upshot  of  all  th 
did  not  take  very  m:: 

ih  Tots, 
be  confc^ 

to  our 

she  seemed  to  like  th'  better 

other  men  of  1: 

ill  her.     It  ha 

between  •  r  to  spoil  sp 

and  the  preset 
C  they  ha< 
nigh'.  .  creretun  ndcd 

gi  1  they'd  left  behind  them  "—  e 

e  cause  of  the  other's  silence-  when,  to  their 
in  .•  sc  disgust,  some  one  got  into  the   r. 
m  nt  they  occupied.    Oh,  how  in  their 
cv  -sed  that  unconscious  youth  !   They  couldi . 
hi  n  there,   indulge   in  those  "sweet  thong! 
avay"  they  had   been   previously  cnjo;.  .:v;.     'I  he 
pi  ;sence  of  that  young  man  seemed  tc 
sp  :11  of  sympathy  which  had  laid  down  an  electric 
Cv.  rrent  of  association  between  mbury, 

ard  first-class  carriage  152  i:. 

But  the  t  of  it  all  was,  that  though  they 

'n't  reverie  of  Tots  as  before,  owing  to  a  third 


party  being    pn  they  knew  each   other's 

thoug!  ientical.    Maybe  you'll  advance  that 

they  couldn't  have  loved  her  very  much,  as  there  is 
no  true  love  without  jealousy  in  some  »'. 
knowing  each  other's  feelings  as  they  did,  had  they 
loved  her  as  they  imagined,  it  would  have  l--d,  not 

.  but  at  least  to  a  cool- 
r.ut  they  .//./love  her.  and  they 
:hey  were  just  as  good  friends  as 
better,  as  now  they  had  OIK 

mon  1  :it,  and  adoration  !     The    intruder 

gotoi::  .cnham,a;  -ttling 

•:  "think,"  when  Percy  observed, 

•  you  think  if  Tots  to  lie 

Mient.  and   then 
•d,  "  A  m! 

It  v.  •    time  after   t! 

!    on  a 

"  blo< ; 

OU   thinkir.;..   10   hard 
about?"  he  iiuj 

"1    ITU  thinking   that   if  you  or   I    married 

pencilj 

tofthat,"! 

d   1   till  just  now.     Pl«- 

'  Mr.  Coi.mbc   -In   i  l.indncss  to 

me  your  daughter,  that  I  may 

infort 

don   little   better  than  that 
ll-work,  with  more  •  ;lity — 

•    husband,    and    the  e    con- 

•:<•>•  of  a  small  family,  on  ^200  jx  r  annum!'" 

re  we  to  do?"  faltered  !'• 

His  friend  sn.  nee;  thcn; 

half  inquiringly. 

.  s  as  hard  for  me  as  ;  .  "  I  'in 
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just  as  hard  hit  as  you  are,  but  I  see  no  other  way 
out  of  it.  Look  here,  Percy  !  if  we  keep  up  our  pre- 
sent terms  of  relationship  at  Beaurivage,  that  girl, 
although  she  may  not  have  shown  it  yet,  is  sooner 
or  later  bound  to  mark  her  preference  for  one  of  us. 
That  she  already  likes  us  two  better  than  the  other 
fellows,  I  am  sure.  Well,  the  happier  in  that  case 
will,  in  a  moment  of — what  shall  I  say  ? — ob- 
livion, get  saying  something  serious  to  her.  She 
will  take  it  as  meant,  which  meant  in  one  sense  it 
will  be ;  but  when  it  turns  out  to  be  altogether  hope- 
less, think  how  jolly  awkward  it  will  be.  See?" 

"  Ye-es  !     But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  've  just  been  thinking.  If  we  continue 
our  visits,  we  must  take  precautionary  measures." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.  When  one  of  us  sees  the  other 
hanging  too  much  about  Tots,  or  misses  him  and 
her  at  the  same  time  for  long  together,  he  must 
go  in  search,  and  on  finding  them  remain  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  once  should  have  called  'spoiling 
sport.'  Thus,  you  see,  one  of  us  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  preventing  the  other  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  of  stalling  off  Tot's  chance  of  discover- 
ing which  of  us  she  likes  best  till  she  will  naturally 
gradually  lose  that  dual  preference  which  seems  to 
cost  us  so  much  anxiety." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Percy ;  "  a  sort  of  Anti-Tots  Mutual 
Protection  League,  Limited !  " 

And  here  were  two  strong  big  men  binding  them- 
selves together  in  a  bond  of  defence  against  a  poor 
little  harmless  creature,  whose  coronet  plait  brought 
her  on  a  level  with  the  top  button  of  my  waistcoat, 
and  who  acknowledged  to  being  tired  after  two  turns 
round  a  moderately-sized  room  to  the  strains  of  the 
Theinselieder,  or  any  other  waltz  you  may  like  to 
mention. 

I  have  been  lingering  somewhat  over  the  state  of 
Jack's  and  Percy's  feelings,  with  scarcely  a  word  as 
to  what  Tots  thought  of  them.  Of  course  she  knew 
they  were  fond  of  her ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  were 
all  the  fellows — but  then  she  owned  to  being  fonder 
of  our  two  friends  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

I  think,  after  all,  we  had  better  ask  her  sister. — 
Will  Miss  Mabel  Coombe  have  the  kindness  to  dis- 
close anything  her  sister  may  have  confessed  con- 


cerning the  state  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to 
Messrs.  Dawes  and  Vere  ? 

Miss  Katie  Coombe  will  have  much  pleasure. 

In  the  first  place,  Tots  had  repeatedly  admitted 
she  liked  the  gentlemen  in  question  "  best  of  all." 
Secondly,  Vere  was  a  prettier  name  than  Dawes, 
and  Ilfra  Vere  didn't  sound  at  all  badly.  Thirdly, 
she  thought  Percy  did  not  give  vent  to  quite  as 
much  playful  sarcasm  at  her  expense  as  Jack  did. 
Fourthly,  that  Jack  seemed  to  think  more  of  her — 
to  show  her  more  little  attentions  than  Percy  did. 
Fifthly,  Percy  was  the  better  looking.  Sixthly,  she 
thought  Jack  would  make  the  better  husband — 
one  who  would  let  his  wife  have  more  of  her  own 
way.  And,  seventhly,  she  didn't  love  either — but 
she  thought  she  liked  Jack  a  tiny  bit  the  better,  but 
she  was  a  stupid  little  thing,  and  wasn't  quite  sure, 
and  she  wouldn't  show  it ! 

Will  Miss  Mabel  accept  our  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements for  her  important  communication  ? 

With  their  diabolical  plan  in  their  heads,  the  two 
friends  visited  Sunbury  for  the  next  month,  and  it 
worked  with  gratifying  success.  Although,  some- 
times, when  one  found  himself  looked  after  so  assidu- 
ously, a  shade  of  annoyance  might  have  just  passed 
over  him,  he  directly  understood  all  about  it ;  Jack, 
or  Percy,  was  never  alone  with  Tots  for  long  but 
the  other  was  sure  to  come  upon  them.  One 
never  went  on  the  water  with  her  without  the  other, 
and  neither  went  to  Sunbury  solus.  It  was  an 
odd  sort  of  arrangement  on  their  parts.  They 
couldn't  bring  themselves  to  give  up  seeing  her, 
which,  I  suppose,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
selfish  and  wrong ;  and  yet  they  were  not  so  selfish 
but  they  endeavoured  to  take  steps  that  their  grati- 
fication should  not  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
origin  of  it. 

However,  one  afternoon,  while  at  Sunbury,  Percy 
had  a  telegram  requiring  his  presence  in  town,  and 
Jack,  who  had  wisely  determined  to  accompany 
him,  was,  by  the  united  entreaties  of  the  "  Tots  " 
family,  but  too  easily,  prevailed  on  to  remain.  As 
he  was  leaving,  Percy  said  to  Jack, 

"  If  you  go  on  the  river  to-night,  mind  !  there's  a 
moon  ;  so  be  sure  you  take  Mabel  with  you."  And 
then  he  left  him  to  his  fate. 
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They  did  go  on  the  river,  and  there  ii'as  a  moon, 
but  they  took  Mabel  with  them.  When  they  came 
off  she  went  indoors,  and  Jack  busied  himself 
putting  the  sculls  and  cushions  away,  while  Tots 
i  for  him  on  a  rustic  seat  placed  under  a  weep- 
ing ash,  a  seat  solely  and  wholly  u  for  talk' 
and  whisp'ring  lovers  made."  After  he  had  locked 
up  the  boat-house,  instead  of  insisting  on  their 
following  Malv  !e,  he  went  a: 

>,  saying— he  blames  it  all  on  the  moon— 
:  level,  Tots,  so  I  tii 

on  the   •. 

how  romantic  you  are  !     Win  !   !  :h »  -:ght  you  con- 
side  red  yourself  immc.i  pcrior  to  r 

all,  if  I  did/'  he  whispci' 
''  L(  '.e  echoed.  ;it  the  co- 

lov    never  ran  smoothly  under 

4  What  titution  moonl 

*/  id  the  river!     I  think  the 


an  indolent  arm  round  a  darling 


How  many  -  ;ir  indolent  arm 

be  n  round  :  c  munmt: 

I  Noi 
c  is  it  no 
Oh,  1 
'.  :ul  just 
>  Mabel  came  and  told  them  t 
-  aen  } 
reast  of  the  ;d  not 

ive  that  benefit  from  the  coi 
mi  ;ht  have  le<  e\p«:ct.     He  admit1 

jus  ice  of  1  :>ut  denied  all  rcspon- 

'  O:  y  her; 

i       '  i    :.  fa  hands  with  lu •-. 

1  K< 

tuned  his  friend;  "but  unfortun.v  t.     In- 

aftcr  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  l.i-t 


I  doubt  if  she'd  have  me.     But  to  the  point, — did 
you  make  her  a  bsna  Jidc  . 

"  No  !"  replied  Jack,  brightening  at  what  seemed 
a  glimmer  of  hope — (strange  thought   to  b: 
at !) — "no  !  I  only  told  her  I  should  like  to,  and 
and —she  didn't  say  she  wouldn't." 

"  Well,"  rOU  furnish.  idvice 

on  a  former  occasion,  which  u\is  followed  by  the 

recipient  ;    it    is    now    my    turn.       You    have    pro- 

:;ow  all  the  eligible /.//•//.»•  who 

used  to  go  to   Ileauriv.ige   have   fallen  oil"   in  their 

i'f  our   ac'juaintance 
//  .-  are  the 

the  man- 

\e  honourabl) 

tirid.  not  unaccom- 

.imo-.int  Wo, 

unistan.  i 
unable  t<>  put  th 

•itinuc 
ar  iiimal    jxiwcr 

all  others  -  a  jolly 

!cil  by 

| 

0100*9 

M.and  Mr.  ami  though  of< 

•.vith  their  dear  little  dau;.;litcr, 

would,  in  her  own  int.  \  than 

to  see  her  fulfilling  ;d   happily  and 

. 
if  only  in  return 

\\lio  (  ,111  iti.il.c  her  happy 
tliis  load  o!f  our 

:l,e  moths  and  ndle.      As 

'  ihc   moths   from   tlu^ 

•  LUfft   be  taken  from  the  moth 
other  tind  llfra  •  husband." 

I  Jack.  tf  Turn  matchmakers]  oh! 

,-////;//."' 

u  M  U  you  will.    That  is  what 

in  all  honour  and  fa:  nist  do.' 

;  but  don't  you  rc<  kon  without    ; 
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Suppose  she  doesn't  take  to  the  husband  found  for 
her,  whoever  he  may  be.    What  then  ?  " 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be.  We  must  take  our  chance 
of  that.  What  I  maintain  is  that  we  must  do  our 
utmost  to  repair  the — I  was  going  to  say,  injury,  but 
let  the  word  pass — caused  by  our — our — terms  are 
so  difficult  to  find  !  —  our  selfishness.  Come,  do 
you  think  she  could  be  brought  to  give  you  up  with 
out  dying  of  decline  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Jack,  in  all  modesty. 

"  Then  this  is  what  I  propose  doing.  There 's 
Tommy  Hawkes,  one  of  the  best  fellows  living. 
Good-looking,  plenty  of  money,  and  a  brick !  Well, 
we  '11  get  him  to  come  down  to  Kingston  for  a  row, 
go  up  as  far  as  Sunbury,  then  land  at  their  garden, 
telling  him  we'll  introduce  him  to  some  jolly  people. 
They  're  sure  to  ask  him  down  again,  and  he  is  as 
sure  to  fall  in  love  with  Tots— every  one  does,  you 
know.  ("  Yes/"}  And  then  we  must  play  our  cards 
sufficiently  well  as  to  make  it  a  case  of — of  'no 
cards.'  In  fact,  to  get  him  to  marry  her,  and  -vice 
versa.  What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  ? " 

"It  is  all  very  good— too  good — and  I  suppose  we 
must  adopt  it,"  said  Jack,  moodily ;  "  but  really,  in 
my  heart,  I  don't  think  I  should  grieve  to  see  it  fail." 

"No,  hang  it!"  cried  Percy.  "That  is  selfish. 
I  'm  just  as  much  singed  as  you  are ;  so  cheer  up, 
work  with  a  will,  and  we  shall  perhaps  have  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  our  stratagem  successful,  and  of 
two  weak  minds  doing  a  magnanimous  action." 

So  Mr.  Hawkes  went  with  them  to  Kingston  for 
a  row ;  he  was  taken  to  Beaurivage  and  introduced ; 
he  was  asked  to  come  again;  and  he  went  away 
raving  of  Tots,  to  the  mingled  gloom  and  satisfac- 
tion of  our  male  matchmakers. 

Tommy,  after  that,  became  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  Coombes',  Jack  and  Percy  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  what  they  had  set  their  minds 
upon.  It  would  have  been  rather  amusing  for  any 
one  cognizant  of  the  plot  to  have  watched  the  little 
manoeuvres  the  pair  had  recourse  to  in  the  further- 
ance of  their  dark  design.  They  commenced  by 
leaving  their  unconscious  victims  alone  together, 
and  doing  all  they  could  to  keep  them  so,  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  always  talking  of  both  in  the  same 
breath,  coupling  their  names  in  a  sort  of  off-hand 


natural  manner,  until  people,  supposing  them  to  be 
of  course  well  posted  up  in  the  family  arrangements, 
began  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Tots  and  Tommy 
were  destined  ere  long  to  become  a  unit.  This  idea, 
as  it  imperceptibly  took  hold  of  and  pervaded  the 
minds  of  all,  was  inevitably  insensibly  communicated 
to  Tots,  till  her  mind  became  vaguely  imbued  with 
some  such  similar  though  undefined  notions,  causing 
her  after  a  bit  to  deem  it  as  a  not  impossible  con- 
tingency, and  in  time  to  drift  gradually  into  taking 
it  for  granted  that  things  were  so  ordained  and  so 
to  be.  Another  point  in  favour  of  it  was  that  she, 
mindful  of  and  piqued  at  Jack's  gloomy  and  gra- 
duating quasi-coolness,  attributing  it,  of  course,  to 
anything  but  the  real  cause — she  had  been  certain  of 
her  preference  since  that  eventful  evening— at  first 
solaced  her  woman's  soul  with  the  conventional 
woman'ssolace  undersuch  circumstances, viz., taking 
up  with  another  in  order  to  bring  the  first  back  to  his 
sterner  sense  of  duty  ;  and  as  Jack  didn't  return,  in 
comforting  herself  with  Hawkes  she  grew  to  like 
him  very  much  indeed, — he  was  a  capital  fellow. 
The  two  schemers  worked  upon  him  too  in  a  manner 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  not  regarded 
with  total  aversion  in  the  little  quarter  where  he 
long  deposited  his  rather  impulsive  affections  ;  but 
they  never  tackled  Tots  personally.  At  length  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coombe,  though  somewhat  surprised  it 
had  not  been  Jack  or  Percy,  cheerfully  adopted  the 
views  conveyed  to  them  by  people  who  had  been 
tampered  with  by  the  conspirators,  and  a  sort  of 
tacit  engagement  between  the  young  folks  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  outside  public.  All  this  had 
its  consequent  subtle  influence  upon  the  mind  ot 
one  of  the  most  interested  parties,  and  Percy's 
kind  arrangements  for  her  future  were  prevented 
from  failure  by  Tommy's  proposing  to  Tots,  and 
her  unconditional  acceptance  of  him. 

They  were  now  formally  engaged,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance transcendency  happy — Jack  and  Percy 
being  proportionately  dismal.  They  tried  to  com- 
fort themselves,  however,  with  the  assurance  they 
had  done  right,  and  that  it  was  all  for  the  best, 
but  still  they  were  dismal.  They  didn't  go  to 
Sunbury  so  often — they  even  passed  the  campshed 
occasionally  without  landing.  Eut  if  Jack  and  his 
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friend  absented  themselves,  Hawkes  was  there,  and 
their  conclusion  was  they  would  only  have  been  in 
the  way,  and  they  never  spoiled  sport.  On 
when  they  went  down,  Tots  had  gone  to  London  to 
have  something  "  tried  on."  That  was  enough. 
They  suddenly  recollected  important  engagements 
at  th"  md  left  almost  directly. 

They  went  back  to  their  rooms  feeling 
spirited,  and  had  just  settled  clown  to  a  lugubrious 

.  hen  Jack  discovered  a  blue-enveloped  letter 
addressed  to  himself.     He  opened  it  in  a  listless 

jr,  which  changed  as  he  read  the  C 

1"iOu: 
;7— • 
— \Ve  much 

of  our 
-lamented  client,  your  late  undo,  Mr.  T 

at  his  station  :  iaub. 

same  tinv  -:i  to  inform  you,  yc  : 

ther  document  of  a 
:nt  date,  nor  do  01:: 

hall,  no  doubt,  have  fui: 
to  honour  us  with, 

w  the  letter  over  to  .  en,  folding 

nns  upon  the  table,  drooped 
Percy  read  the  news,  and  s< 
Co  lii  .  a  terrible  fix.     He  did;, 

soi  ic  time,  while  something  very  like  a  sob  shook 
po  >r  Jack's  frame.     He  pretended   to  be  reading 


'ie   letter:    his  usual    readiness    failed   him. 
should  or  could  he  A.  last,  in  sheer 

desperation,  he  blurted  out, 

"  Why,  Jack!  this  is  your  Vncle  Tom,  who  quar- 
with  his  family  when  quite  a  boy,  and  went 
out  to  Inc! 

mcd  Jack,  "why  didn't  I  know 
?     It  is  too  late  now." 

:ne,  come,  Jack,  be  a  man  !     I  thought  you 
were  getting  over  th 

'.  •  erhaps  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 

so,  but  this  has  brought  it  all  on  again.      Oh,  why 
did  I  c- 

•illy,  "that   is  unkind.1' 

•id. 

mtinucd  the  other,  "  wh\ 
r  it,  and  M  do  that  then, 

tone,  i  heer  up  ! 
Comfort  yourself  with  the  th.it  howr 

.ult  no 

one  v>  :    :       ;ht  and 

good  .  -.<!  of  that  ;;ii  1  ;  there 

•  ur  own  1  the  future  wel- 

Tis  a 
.•.  aid  I  '' 

r  a  time.     They  have 

both  got  over  tl.  a-nt  now,  and  though 

':,   the    uncle'.;   affairs   had 

id,  and  Percy  accom- 

.:i,  they  conjointly  sent  her  the  best  and 
;l  present  she  n 

Coombc,   never   understood 

how  it  was  that  Jack  seemed  to  dh  an  ob- 

tuse .-  after  that 

md  no  one  ever  knew  but   that   her 
wedding  came  about  in  the  most  ordinary  manner 
possible;  little  dreaming  it  was  all  owing  to  the  ma 
itions  of  •  Watchmakers* 

it.   Mil  i  ii  r. 


MY     OTTER     HUNT. 


One  morning  in  July  last  I  received  the  following : — 

"Mv  DEAR  ESAU, — Mr.  Thingumbob's  otter  hounds  mcci  at  Whatdyecattum  Bridge  next  Monday  morning  at  \  a.m. 
Come  and  join  in  the  fun.  "  Yonrs  truly, 

I  went,  I  "  Joined  in  the  fun,"  and  I  recorded  my  experiences,  and  these  are  of  them  : — 

-    2. 


"NlMROD." 


I  prospect  the  weather.   Quite  a  new  sensation  to  me  to  see  how 
the  world  looks  before  being  properly  aired. 


I  get  myself  up,  "  accord-    I  Study  of  fortification  ;  not  un- 

ing  to  Cocker,"  and  fancy  my-        necessary  under  the  untimely  cir- 
self  the  considerable  Stilton.  cumstances. 


A  leaf  out  of  my  sketch-book  at  the  "  meet." 


After  a  weary  paddle  up  a  wet  ditch  for  a  mile  or  more — 


MY     OTTER     HUNT. 


•   the  long-haired  houiwi->  :   r..:  .  i.  .jin-m.  ;i  ;  Inn,  ,i» 

fcurul  beyood  a  gut:  .  bank  I  f.\:I  to  j<cr  |  my  < 

id  I  being.»s  jomeof  nis  ; 

t. 


i;  11 


dug—"  1 


and 


. 


inrnt    i*    n«-r 

IMCttd 


,   .rial*  are  to 

joking  I  -.hail  not  be  prepared  to  go  out  a-hunting  the  wily  utter  again  for  a  time. 

G 


QUILTER    CHAFFERS. 

Jfirst  Effort  anb  Ijrs 


THE      father     of 
Gentle  Chaffers, 
as  he  was  called,  was 
a  tailor;  and  he  very 
naturally  expected  his 
^  only  son  would  follow 
the   same   honourable 
calling. 

The  boy's  name  was 
"  Nero,"  or  more  pro- 
perly, "Jasper  Nero," 
and  by  these  names  his 
father,  when  he  wished 
to  be  very  correct  and 
proper,  always  ad- 
dressed him.  Now, 
Jasper  and  Nero, 
though  there  may  be 
some  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point, 
are  really  in  themselves 
very  good  names,  and 
when  combined  do  not 
sound  badly;  yet,  by 
some  strange  round- 
about  way  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to 
describe,  not  being 
good  at  puzzles,  they 
became,  in  this  case, 
corrupted  into  "Gen- 
tle," and  the  boy  was 
known  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  by  that  name. 

When  Gentle  Chaffers  approached  man's  estate 
— by  the  way,  I  may  as  well  now  inform  the  reader 
that  Gentle  Chaffers  was  the  father  of  my  hero ;  pray 


pardon  the  parenthesis— as  Mr.  Chaffers  approached 
man's  estate,  he  gradually  contracted  rather  strong 
political  opinions,  and  became  addicted  to  attend- 
ing meetings  where  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity" were  freely  discussed  and  advocated;  he 
now  "mixed,"  as  he  termed  it,  "unreservedly  among 
his-fellow  men."  His  views  became  very  broad,  and 
one  fine  morning,  with  the  object  of  carrying  out 
his  pet  theory,  I  suppose,  clandestinely  married 
Miss  Clarissa  Thumps,  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
minded  gentleman  who  at  this  time  happened  to 
be  the  ruling  genius  of  a  small  tavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clare  Market.  This  is  how  Quilter's 
father  and  mother  got  married,  and  in  due  time 
Ouilter  Chaffers  was  born. 

Now,  there  is  an  old  adage  which  says  "  It  is  the 
clothes  that  makes  the  man."  As  in  this  sense  Quil- 
ter's father  had  spent  all  his  working  hours  in  "mak- 
ing men,"  and  his  mother  had  spent  all  her  working 
hours  in  drawing — beer,  what  more  natural  than  he 
should  wish  to  be  an  artist?— an  historical  painter? 
His  great  ambition  was  to  paint  some  grand  work, 
"  showing  how  great  deeds  of  valour  had  been  done 
by  brave  men  dying  in  their  country's  cause." 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  to  mention  that 
the  star  of  Mr.  Quilter  Chaffers  had  not  been  one  of 
the  first  magnitude :  the  fact  of  his  father  having 
married  without  his  father's  sanction  or  approval, 
that  gentle,  timid  democrat  was  thrust  from  the 
paternal  roof  to  fight  his  way  in  the  wide  world  as 
best  he  could;  nor  was  the  staunch  and  sturdy 
parent  of  his  darling  one  whit  more  tender.  When 
Mr.  Thumps  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
charming  Clarissa  was  now  Mrs.  Gentle  Chaffers,  his 
wrath  rose  to  its  maximum  height,  and  after  giving 
utterance  to  a  variety  of  very  carefully-selected 
words,  more  weighty  than  polite,  he  called  into  prac- 
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tice  some  playful  athletic  movements,  in  which  he 
exhibited  considerable  skill.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  floor  of  the  room  where  they  were  discussing 
this  interesting  family  matter  appeared  to  rise  up, 
and  come  in  sudden  and  very  forcible  collision  with 
the  back  of  Mr.  Gentle's  head. 

The  next  morning  his  face  showed  strangely  out 
of  shape,  and  about  his  eyes  were  many  colours ; 
his  vision  also  was  slightly  affected  for  several  days  : 
as  it  happened,  his  mental  vision  recovered  by  a  more 
rapid  process  than  1.  A  so  he  quickly 

found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  \  out  in  the 

cold — deserted    by  his  own  parents,  disowned  by 
those  of  his  newly-married  wife,  this  poor  lit:', 
public  big  soul,  t 

foi:nd  himself  in  a  i 

e,  found  vt  'pie,  if  ar. 

out  the  principles  of  "  Liberty, 

of  helping  a  friend  that  was  do  11  this 

a;  ainst  him,  he  met  his  fate  lik 

.  the  trade  that  'it  him  to  make 

.ild. 

;ot  our  business  to  record  the 
of  Mr.  Gentle  only 

thus  far  to  show  that  th- 

our  hero  was  little  •  the  burn- 

1  get: 

;  little  bo<:  r,    I  do  not  hesitate  • 

n  belief  t! 

abed 

er  of  Fame  \ 
an  < 
1  »is,  Fortune  had  decrc- 

ITho  jul  scorn- 

t — c:  uild  he  bear  to  coi 

s  he  compelled 
.  ^boi 
whatever   that    may  be!       Hi=.    only 
idy  was  the  print-shop  wind 
.er  or 
as  they  s  .     Although  c. 

le  shillir  :it  in  purchasing  i; 

•.c  his  stu  he  lacked,  and  yearned 

sufticicnt  mc.i  hasc  A  LARGI 

crcon  he  might  paint  a  grand  historical  picture. 


He  only  wanted  the  necessary  materials  :  he  al- 
ready possessed  the  genius  !  Quilter  never  doubted 
that.  "  Give  him  the  wherewithal  to  show  his  power 
and  success  was  certain." 

Thus  several  years  passed  by — hoping  !  fearing  ! 
desponding!  — yet    always   full    of   self- 
confidence.    "When  his  chance  came,  would  not  he 
let  them  see  what  stuff  he  was  made  of!" 

At  the  close  of  a  long  summer  day,  which  he  had 
spent  rambling  about  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
••:it  fields  that  lay,  at  that  period,  between  the 
.d  and  mighty  London — moody  and  dis- 
contented with  himself  and  everything  else  in  the 
;ed  the  main  road  on  the  south  side 
,  and  he  kicked  aside 

what  I'iece  of  dirty  paper  lying 

on  th  .if  the  pavement.     Some  feeling  of 

d  him  to  turn  and  pick  it  up  ;  to  his 

sound  this  dirty  bit  of  paper  to  be  a 

>und  note  !     The  first  question — "  What  was 

•  him  much  anxiety,  and 

-ing  qucs- 
to  do 

.  with  a  line  sense  of  right,  he 
•i.iur  be  it    told,  he 
ami  stood  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  found  the  money,  for  seven  hours 

•  :e  carefully  folded  in  his 

any  one  who  should 

•:ily  that  the  i:  is  ;  but  no 

:  him,  nor  did  he,  he  declared, 

..11   the  tim,-  that    looked  as  though 

ything  of  greater  importance  than 

.terval  of  \  he  came  to  the 

that  there  were  more  empty  skulls  than 

ild,  which  sage  reflection 

ot  entirely  without  brains 

•  If. 

! able  and  unsuccessful  endeavour  to 
find  the  rightful  owner  of  the  treasure,  he  consi' 

:f  fairly  entitled  to  keep  it ;  and  this  he  did  for 

a  time,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time.     What  was 

do  with  it?     Ha  !   now  wa->  h:  ;   now 

would  the  yearnings  of  his  heart  be  satisfied  !    Now 
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would  he  purchase  a  large  canvas,paints  and  brushes, 
and  astonish  the  world  with  his  grand  historical 
work  !  He'd  paint  a  picture  such  as  man  had  never 
yet  set  eyes  on.  As  to  his  success,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  express  an  opinion ;  the  public  at  large, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  theirs. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  of  this  brief 
sketch  if  I  give  some  idea  what  this  great  work  was 
like.  I  confess  to  approaching  the  subject  with  dif- 
fidence, yet  the  reputation  of  poor  Chaffers  demands 
this  much  of  me,  that  those  art  critics  who  choose 
to  take  the  trouble  may  be  able  to  say  whether  it 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  have  found  a  place  in  our 
National  Gallery. 

The  principal  incident  was  intended  to  represent 
the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  into 
Paris ;  the  most  prominent  figure  was  meant  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  but  the  painter's  model  for  this 
had  evidently  been  his  own  father  while  he  was 
busily  plying  his  needle  and  thread,  and  this  man, 
in  the  flesh  was  about  as  like  the  "hero  of  a  hundred 
fights"  as  his  dwelling  was  to  Apsley  House,  except, 
indeed,  that  they  both  were  short  men ;  but  what 
was  the  poor  artist  to  do  ?  If  he  could  not  get  the 
best,  he  must  needs  use  the  best  he  could  get ! 
This  group,  the  Duke  on  horseback,  with  two  or 
three  attendant  Generals,  occupied  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  picture ;  as  accessories  he  ingeniously 
introduced  on  one  side  a  grand  conflagration,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  burning  of  Moscow ;  on  the 
other  side  was  a  fierce  battle,  with  a  superabundance 
of  smoke  :  this  was  intended  for  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  while  in  the  middle  distance  was  a  male  figure 
standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  rock,  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast,  apparently  watching  the  sun  as  it 
sank  in  glowing  red  below  the  horizon  of  the  sea : 
this,  the  reader  will  easily  understand,  was  intended 
for  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

As  we  well  know  these  circumstances  did  not  all 
occur  at  the  same  moment  of  time, — and  I  am  not 
by  any  means  certain  that  the  last-named  incident 
ever  did  occur  in  the  way  here  represented, — yet  is 
it  not  admitted  by  all  great  minds  that  the  true 
evidence  of  real  genius  is  shown  in  its  triumph  over 
petty  literal  facts  and  small  details?  and  in  the 


poetry  of  painting,  as  in  the  poetry  of  language,  the 
author  must  carry  the  work  to  consummation  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  his  own  lofty  intellect.  I 
ought  to  mention  in  this  description  of  the  picture 
that,  in  the  sky,  the  painter  had  introduced  some 
strangely  formed  and  as  strangely  coloured  clouds, 
which  he  said  represented  "  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  world,  bearing  crowns  of  laurel  wherewith  to 
deck  the  manly  brows  of  these,  the  gallant  and  the 
brave  ! " 

Mr.  Quilter  Chaffers  was  very  much  surprised  and 
very  wroth  when  informed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
he  should  put  his  picture  in  a  gilt  frame  before  it  could 
be  accepted  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Poor  little  man !  he  chafed  himself  to  fury  under 
the  restriction,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "insult  to  genius," 
until  he  bodly  declared  "  he  would  himself  carry  his 
noble  work  unf rained  to  the  gallery,"  and  "  beard 
these  purse-proud  lions  in  their  den" — what  he 
meant  by  this  form  of  expression  the  writer  of  this 
brief  history  is  altogether  unable  to  explain.  "  He 
would  carry  his  picture  into  their  noble  halls,  and  let 
them  reject  it  if  they  dare!"  He  did  leave  his  pic- 
ture, "unframed,"  at  the  doors  of  their  "  noble  halls," 
and  spent  the  intervening  time  until  the  "  opening 
day  "  in  a  state  of  restless  anxiety. 

At  length  the  all-important  morning  arrived,  and 
Quilter,  "  drest  all  in  his  Sunday  best/'  full  three 
long  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened,  bent  his 
way  with  hurried  steps,  that  he  might  be  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  gallery,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
the  high  place  of  honour  would  be  given  to  the  great 
picture  he  had  painted. 

Poor  Quilter  Chaffers  !  fatal  was  the  hour  when 
he  picked  up  that  five-pound  note — fatal  was  the 
day  when  he  purchased  the  "large  canvas  and 
brushes  " — and  still  more  fatal  to  him  was  that  first 
Monday  in  May,  when  the  doors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  opened  to  receive  its  visitors.  Chaffers 
entered  the  first  room  with  as  much  indifference  as 
he  could  command,  and,  with  a  single  glance  at  each 
wall,  saw  that  his  picture  was  not  there.  He  did 
not  expect  it  would  be  ;  for  in  that  room  the  place 
of  honour  was  not.  He  passed  quickly  on  to  the 
next — not  there  ! — and  so  to  each  room  of  the 
gallery,  with  the  same  result.  As  he  reached  the 
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last,  his  poor  heart  sank  within  him— his  picture 
i  he  place  of  honour  was  filled  with 
a  small  picture  :  the  portrait  of  a  monkey  cracl. 
nuts,  surrounded  by  a  large  gilt  fran.-  and 

ain  he  went  through  the  rooms,  each  time  making 
closer   inspection,   lest  his  eye  should  have  over- 
looked his  work  amid  the  ''blaze  of  gilded  nolhu 
not  there  !     Sick  at  heart  and  ne. 
fainting,   he   leant   fur 

doorway.     This  fainting  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
n:al  phrcnzy,  that  for  a  time  d 
T-:ontrol.     He  n:.-hcd  from  the  room,  and  dc- 
;i  ded  of  the  doorkeeper 

n,  with  perfect  indilTercncc, 
fc  red  him  to  the  }  loor. 

Hei  ;  again,  in  >ic_e,  he  i 

Here,  you  fellow  :  why  1 
not  >ecn  hun 

I  1C  man  i. 
i   ner.  :he  pictu: 

.  been  hun-."     He  r.*.w  -aid  a  kindly  wo: 
tcr,  which  soothed  him 
ok  fur  the  \\ 
it     When  brought  forth,  <>uilter  again  dci. 
to  \  low— "  / 

hen  there 

.1  to  be  compared,  for  tr 
sou    to  t 

1  lis  kin 
I    mo:   ent ;  at  last  he  look<  lioncr  in  : 

a  gentle  conciliatory  sr.. 
"  Vhy,  it  arn't  got  no  fran 

i    nev      San  arn't  got  ne'er  a 

gilt    ramc  on 

I :  ippy  thought !    time-  -ought  !      Poor 

•lirough  life  to  that  I 
'-•tied  not  from  want  of 
of  tl 

decl  ircd  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  th. 
Aca  lemy — a  n  :xht  he 

knc  -  to  the  co:  rejected  because 

d  not  got  a  gilt  fr 

have 
told 
chat  ce, 


Qu 
tol 


"The  youth  whose  aspirations  ;ill  were 

::ig  down  the  shrivelled  m.ui  and  old." 

gap  that  lay  between  these  epochs  of  his  life 

:inigh  four  decades  of  years— had  more 

I  than  pleasure,  more  of  homeless  wanderings 

in  the  dark  night,  than  plucking  roses  in  the  sunny 

-  an  even  downward  tendency,  and 

though  he  tried  his  best,  and  manfully  fought  against 

the  adverse  tide  of  fortune,  he  could  not  roll  his 

1  up  the  hill. 

he  had  now  become  sadly 

down  in  the  f;cr  wandering  about  the  streets 

hours,  he  stood,  with  wistful  look 

and  hungry  eyes,  before  the  window  of  a  "ham  and 

hop  :  "  how  long  he  could  not  tell.     At  length, 

.   pufealy  sensible  of  the 

.he  turned  away,  and  hail 

•.hen  he  became 

COnsc.  h  recalled  long-past  da\:, 

•,-forc  him,  ami  a  clear,  cheery  voice 
»ut, 

!    Ouilter, 

i  ?     Hou  ''tting  on  ? 

joUy.       I '-ut  (  oine  along  with 
me,  old  fe!'  '.ell   me  all  about  your  d 

we  have  met.'"' 

•re  poor  bewildered   nuiltcr  could   rep 

thoroughly    understand   what    he   \\as   about,    the 

i  him  into  the  eating-house,  ordered 

lood,  which  he   insisted   upon   QuiltCT  doing 

e  to  before  he  spoke  a  word.  When  the  hunger 

::c  poor  fellow  had  been  very  hungry 

: nest,  quiet 

\  of  his  life,"  his  fitful 

liitant   failure,  the  gleams  of  hope. 

•^ointment,  and  all  the  ills  he  had 

endured  since  they  were  thoughtless  boys  at  school 

together.     That  night   he  slept  on  a  softer  and  a 

ICT  bed  than  he  had  known  for  many  a  day. 

friend  of  his  schoolboy  days,  now,  in  his 

•    hopeless  adversity,  proved  himself  a 

and  true  friend  indeed.    He  found  him  employment, 

poor  and  humble  enough  in  all  conscience.     Yet  it 

joy    that    Ouiltcr  entered    up- MI  :i 

situation  as  runner  and  general  drudge  in  the  paint- 

of  one  of  our  principal  theatres,  \\hcre  he  had 
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many  opportunities  of  relating  his  strange  ad  ventures 
during  a  long  and  chequered  life  in  this  wilderness 
of  London,  and  his  many  shifts  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

He  had  always  been  a  sort  of  hanger-on  about  the 
outskirts  of  Art.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  practice 
of  lithography,  having  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
drawn  much  upon  stone,  but  his  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  art  were  never  printed — unless,  indeed, 
the  boots  of  the  passers-by  might  have  taken  rough 
impressions  of  these  "gems"  after  he  had  retired  from 
the  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  night. 

It  must  in  candour  be  confessed  that  Quilter  sent 
forth  a  frequent  and  by  no  means  a  timid  growl 
against  society,  and  especially  against  that  part  of 
society  known  as  the  Royal  Academy,  which  in- 
stitution he  never  forgave  for  having  rejected  his 
grand  picture  of  "  The  Entry  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns into  Paris,"  simply  because  it  had  not  got  a 
gilt  frame :  he  maintained  it  was  a  corrupt  combi- 
nation of  men  who  professed  one  course  of  action 
and  pursued  another ;  that,  every  man,  on  being 
elected  an  Academician,  bound  himself  by  solemn 
vows,  he  would,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  take 
every  opportunity  of  crushing  youthful  genius, 
whenever  and  wherever  he  might  find  it;  at  the 
same  time  avail  himself  of  every  chance  to  proclaim 
with  a  loud  voice  that  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
stood  ever  open,  ready  to  admit  all  who  pleased 
to  seek  instruction  there;  that  it  was  the  true 
guardian  of  all  Art  interest :  everything  that  had 
been  done,  and  everything  that  ever  could  be  done 
for  Art  in  this  country,  was  and  would  be  entirely 
owing  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  efforts  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

"  Fostering  true  genius,  forsooth  ! "  Ouilter  would 
exclaim,  with  wild  gesticulation,  after  uttering  fierce 
denunciations  on  the  Institution— "foster  rising 
genius,  forsooth !  Look  at  me  !  look  at  me  ! "  dash- 
ing his  hand  rapidly  through  his  hair  ;  then  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  in  a  frantic  manner,  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  "  look  at  me  !  look  at  me  ! " — 
each  time  his  voice  growing  more  shrill  and  wild — 
"  look  at  me  !  Here 's  an  instance  of  their  fostering 
care  !  Ha  !  ha !  very  tender  fostering  care  indeed ! 
—Only  look  at  me  ! " 


Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  his  struggling 
life,  Quilter  picked  up  occasionally  a  few  shillings  by 
sitting  as  a  model  to  what  he  called  his  "brother 
artists ; "  but  his  head  was  of  the  decidedly  eccentric 
class,  so  he  was  not  in  very  great  demand,  moreover 
his  vehemence  and  loquacity  rendered  him  a  rather 
restless  sitter,  a  defect  which  told  considerably  to 
his  disadvantage. 

There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  told  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  sitting  for  his  portrait : 
the  artist,  a  painter  of  some  considerable  eminence, 
did  his  best  to  entertain  the  great  man  with  a  little 
agreeable  conversation,  in  which  he  could  not  help 
observing  the  Duke  took  no  real  interest ;  this  the 
artist,  with  a  praiseworthy  humility,  attributed  to  his 
own  dullness  in  not  hitting  upon  some  subject  that 
would  elicit  the  sitter's  attention.  On  the  second 
day  he  prepared  himself  with  one  or  two  anecdotes, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  prove  agreeable  :  opening 
the  conversation  with  some  general  remarks,  he  soon 
drifted  into  anecdote  number  one,  when  he  was 
abruptly  "  pulled  up  "  by  the  Iron  Duke  observing, 
"  Sir,  I  come  here  for  you  to  paint  my  portrait,  and 
not  to  listen  to  your  chatter ;  be  pleased  to  proceed 
with  your  work." 

And  so  it  was  with  Quilter  Chaffers,  who  had 
often  to  be  reminded  that  he  came  to  sit  as  a  model, 
and  not  to  act  as  a  mountebank. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  he  was  very 
generally  represented  in  some  character  or  other  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  year ;  so,  to  use  Quitter's  own 
words  when  referring  to  the  Academy,  "  Though  his 
own  works  were  not  destined  to  adorn  and  add  to 
the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition,  yet  he  had  done  in 
other  ways  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  to  fill  the 
hungry  coffers  of  that  corrupt  body  than  any  other 
single  individual  living."  For  Ouilter  always  main- 
tained that  those  years  when  he  was  most  frequently- 
represented  by  the  artists  who  might  introduce  him 
in  their  pictures  were  all  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able years  the  institution  ever  knew. 

Poor  Ouilter  Chaffers !  he  hugged  his  grievances 
closer  than  a  brother ;  it  was  to  him  meat  and  drink 
and  consolation  under  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance ;  he  was  in  his  own  eyes  a  living  evidence 
that  the  age  of  martyrdom  had  not  yet  passed  awayr 
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and  that  whenever  the  history  of  Art  in  this  country 
should  be  written,  full  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
great  wrongs  he  had  endured,  from  the  crushing  in- 
fluence of  the  "cold  shade"  cast  upon  him;  and 
all  because  he  would  not  bow  to  the  degrading 
tyranny  which  demanded  that,  before  his  great  his- 
torical picture  could  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
an  appreciative  public,  it  should  be  put  i: 
gilded  fra;  I  for  this  grie-. 

I  so  close  that  it  kept  him  warm,  he  must 
'.icd  long  ;  from  the  : 

:  suffered. 

.ever  failed  to  visit  the  anni: 
.  and  went  through  the  ru 

sneer  :  \\herc  his 

vn  1.  <1 ;  then,  after  a  long  admiring 

;,  he  would  s!. 
mounced  the  finest  pi 

the  best  of  th 

where 
• 

to  the  gaudy  «  :  gilded  1. 

decorators'  me 


"  Look  you  here/'  he   would   say,   with  all   the 

seriousness  of  wisdom,  "  the  true  state  of  art  in  this 

country  will  never   be   properly  represented   until 

man  can  claim  as  his  birthright  to  have  his 

picture  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  national  institu- 

tion ;  until,  in  fact,  every  man  can  carry  his  own  pk 

v.-ilh  or  without  a  gilded  frame,  just  as  he  ma> 

the  door,  and  demand  admittance,  select 

.vcr  position    he  deems   best  for  the  proper 

.  and  hang  it  up  with  his  own 

the  walls,  no  one  daring  to  interfere  :" 

;ld  add,  with  a  sigh,  "  This  will  not  be  in 

my  time!  not  in  my  time!  These  stiff-necked  K.A.V 

would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  giving  rising  genius  a 

:icst,  chance.'' 
is  with  persistent  tenacity  that  the  true 

•     i 
,;es  of  the  annual  exhibition,  ii 

.liter  Clutiers!  he  will  die  in  the  belief. 


G, 


FOLIA       AN   APRIL   SONG. 


u 


foremost  day 

Of  April  .en, 

I  think,  IT,;. 

I  the  seventh  h- 

Till  on  my  breast  you  hid  your  bin 
And  o'er  us,  in  the  <i 

There  fell  the  happiness  that  bus! 

And  then  I  talked— well,  like  a 
I  saw  you  were  content  to  listen  ; 

on  all  the  fears  I  'd  had, 
"mil  your  eyes  began  to  glisten. 

then  I  told,  to  raise  your  smiles, 
The  gauntlet  I  had  run  of  ch.; 

;!ousy  of  I  s  — 

Until  you  stopped  my  chatter,  laughing. 


\vc  married  — poor  our  state. 
Our  fric  red  it  risky — very  ; 

And  then,  alluding  to  the  date, 

: selves  extremely  merr\. 
.:i-hand,  we  braved  the  strife, 
With  youth  and  modest  hope  we  met  it  ; 
And  never  once  in  all  my  life 
Have  I  had  reason  to  regret  it. 

And  if  I  tun  a  fool,  I  Ve  fears 
My  folly  may  be  never-ending  ; 
i  a  fool  for  thirty  years — 
I  fancy  1  'in  too  old  for  mending'. 
And  when  1  sum  the  joys  you  bring, 
The  labours  that  you  lighten,  Polly, 

you,  dcai , 
-  The  fool  according  to  his  folly  !" 

JOHN  W.  HUU.HTON. 
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BIRDS   OF   PASSAGE. 


!  O  swallow,  swallow,  flying ' 


TENNYSON. 


IF  you  knew  Simpson  you  would  adore  him. 
He  is  so  clever,  especially  in  little  matters 
of  cookery,  plaki  and  Corinthian,  and  domestic 
economy.  I  say  "and  domestic  economy"  advisedly. 
You  and  I  have  occasionally  been  made  acquainted 
with  cookery  that  had  no  concern  with  economy  of 
any  description. 

Simpson  delights  in  doing  the  family  marketing, 
/loathe  marketing.  Simpson  understands  Leaden- 
hall.  7  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw.  Simpson 
dresses  a  salad  to  perfection.  /  invariably  spoil  oil 
and  make  a  mash.  To  me  a  leg  of  mutton  is 
mutton, — mere  mutton  ;  to  Simpson  it  is — well,  say 
a  Southdown,  a  Cotswold,  a  Welshman,  or  a  leg  "to 
be  shunned  like  a  leper."  Simpson  has  at  his  ringers' 
ends  the  proper  seasons  for  whelks,  asparagus, 
cockles,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  curried  fowls,  and 
Anglo-Portugo  oysters.  I  have  not.  The  points 
of  resemblance  between  Simpson  and  myself  are : 
we  are  married ;  we  vote  in  Finsbury ;  we  abide 
(severally)  in  eight-roomed  semi-detached  mantraps 
situated,  more  or  less,  upon  the  slopes  of  Highbury, 
and  we  are  (dear  me,  yes  !)  something  in  the  City. 

Wrote  Simpson  to  me  two  or  three  Christmases 
back — I  shall  never  forget  it: — 

MY  DEAR  JACK — [the  prefatory  nomenclature 
added  by  my  sponsors  to  the  family  label  of  Smith 
is  John  Henry] — Step  round  here,  and  we  will  peck 
a  bit  together.  I  have  a  lay  on.  Governor's  on 
the  scoot.  Till  death,  DOLPH. 

Rendered  into  the  English  which  is  written  and 
spoken  with  propriety  at  depressing  seminaries  of 
learning,  the  idiomatic  note  of  my  friend  Adolphus 
expressed  his  desire  for  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  his 
restaurant,  as  he  had  something  to  communicate 
which,  owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  the 


principal  of  his  firm,  he  was  enabled  to  communicate 
during  the  said  luncheon. 

"  Where  do  you  dine  on  Christmas  Day  ?  "  asked 
Simpson,  as  we  lingered  over  the  bones  of  a  couple 
of  inadequate  chops. 

"  I  never  dine  on  that  day,"  I  replied,  with  severe 
dignity,  "elsewhere  than  in  the  bosom  of  my  family." 

"  Ah,  just  so,"  he  rejoined ;  "you  mean  you  dare 
dyspepsia  at  home.  So  do  I.  Now,  look  here :  I 
am  getting  tired  of  my  poulterer ;  his  imagination 
is  far  too  vivid.  The  other  day  he  charged  me 
for  a  Grewelthorpe  cheese  which  I  had  never  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  resolved  to  abandon  him  to  his 
sordid  fate.  It  wants  three  days  to  the  twenty-fifth. 
Accompany  me  to  Leadenhall,  and  we  will  purchase 
the  bird  of  your  choice,  be  it  turkey  or  goose.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Are  you  game  ? " 

In  the  sense  that  I  was  willing  to  place  myself 
under  Simpson's  obliging  guidance  I  was  game. 

We  went.  On  our  devious  way  thither  Simpson 
informed  me  that  he  knew  a  salesman  who  would 
put  us  on  the  very  best  terms — with  the  goose.  We 
would,  in  fact,  be  treated  just  the  same  as  a  pair  of 
poulterers.  Still,  as  this  obliging  salesman  was  a 
person  of  convivial  habits,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  ask  him  to  join  us  in  a  propitiatory  glass  of  a 
peculiarly  fruity  wine  of  Oporto  at  the  private  bar 
of  the  One-Legged  Dodo,  which  hostelry  it  was  his 
custom  of  an  afternoon  to  honour  with  his  support 
We  visited  the  Dodo,  and  sampled  the  fruity  pro- 
peller ;  but  as  our  salesman  was  not  yet  come,  we 
sought  him  in  the  Mart. 

He  was  tall  and  handsome.  His  countenance 
beamed  with  benevolence.  He  probably  weighed 
about  seventeen  stone  six.  The  greeting  between 
them  was  hearty,  and  on  Simpson's  part  impressive. 
The  expression  in  his  eye — Simpson's — said  to  the 
salesman,  "  Look  here,  old  fellow :  I  was  not  brought 


HIRDS   O2<  PASSAGE. 


up  to  your  business,  but  no  matter — don't  try  to 
deceive  me.     It  won't  do." 

He  thereupon  proceeded  to  handle  the  limbs, and 
stretch  the  necks,  and  poke  his  knuckles  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  defunct  birds  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, with  quite  a  Leadenhall  air. 
"  Capital  stuff  that,  Mr.  Simpson." 
"  Well,  yes,  pretty  the  same 

time  favouring  me  with  a  wink  of  the  deepest  diplo- 
macy. Catch  him  committing  him  young 
friend  here,"  indica-  -her  green  about 
this  kind  of  tl.  reupon  he 
into  the  depths  of  the  or  :"t  ear  a 
whispered  observation  which  terminated  in 

"Oh!"  replied  he  of  Leadenhall,  "  I  ought  not, 
:  but  on  the  strict  condition 
that  it  is  one— only  one,  mind,     I  will." 

8  lend  our  support  to  the  Bar  of  the  One- 
Lcgged  Dodo,  and  renew  our  acquaintance  with 
ere 's- no-  mistake -about  -  it  -  mind  -you  port 
lasthegrecnc 

son,  but  mean,  '  ,  1  : 

for  the  former  goblets  of  the  fervid  wine  of  < 
I  would  also  pay  for  these, 
sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  view 
bcnet  about  to  derive  from  Simpson's 

introduction?     Nothing,— ab-so-lute-ly  noth 
The  shades  of  evening,  not  unminglcd  wit 

enveloped  the  upper  portion  of  the  imperfect 
>odo  by  the  t;: 

-.ml  myself,  returned  to  : 

the  meantime  added  to  our  knowl-  it  not- 

to-be-denicd  vintage  of  Oporto.— I  ,  what 

vas  the  paltry  sum  of  four  shillin 
Ivai.  ere  about  to  accrue  to  me  from 

meeting  ?     What,  inde- 

Sim;  nowhere.    He  held 

with  his  glittering  eye,  and  under  its  irresistible 
ill  I  bought  just  what  he  pleased.      If  he  had 
iered  on  the  spot  to  purchase  the  stock,  goodwill, 
book-debts  and   fixtures,  in   my  lx  liould 

ivc  consented.     Hear  him. 

•  a  bit  of  it     That    flamingo  !     Why,  I  'd 
imed   to  see  it  on  my  table.     The  bi- 
it  there  is  of  it,  is  torn  to  pieces.— Now,  I  tell 
what   I  '11  do.     It  is  for  my  friend  here,  but 


my  friend  in  these  matters  is  myself.  Ten  bob  fo 
the  goose,  fifteen  for  the  turkey,  and  seven  for  th 
duck,  that 's  one  and  twelve.  No\v  say  one  and  ter 
and  it's  a  bargain.1' 

"  Mr.  Simpson," remonstrated  the  merchant,  "yo 
know  there  is  nobody  living  I  'd  oblige  sooner  tha 
you,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  I  can  show  you  m 
book 

>k  me  no  books  ;  is  it  yes  or  no  ?" 

"But,  Dolph,"  said  I  meekly,  "my  wife  abomi 
nates  duck,  and  I  don't  care  for  turkey  ;  and  on 
family  is " 

"  llother  your  family,  and  you  too  !  This  is  gr.i 
titudi  another  word  I'll  leave  you  t 

«mn    parsimonious   devices.     Let   me  alone 
U)  the  salesman,  "is  it  a  bargain?" 

It  \\a-.  I  paid  sixpence  for  a  rush  basket,  an 
hired  a  youth  to  carry  it,  —  sixpence  more.  Kiv 

shilling^.     I'.ut  recollecting  what  advantages  I  hai 

Dulph's  introduction,  what  was  th 

A  mere  bagatelle ! 
w.  die  Dodo,  and  partook  of  a  stirrup 

!  on  paying  for.     Th 

settlement  was  finally  ctio  ted  with  the  aid  of  Tomm 
I '.lit  bearing  in  mind  the  inesti 

mablc  bci.  b  I  had  obtained  from  knowin 

salesman,  what  was  the  contemptible  sur 

and  sixpence?  Not  worth  thinking  of 

It  -.inch  of  a  fog,  but  at  ordinary  time 

the   streets    whi.  h   lie    between    Cornhill   and   th 

tatfon  <>f  the  North  London  arc  difii 

cult   \  e.     Then,  the  youth  who  bore  th 

t  was  imbued  with  notions  of  shortcuts  whir 

did  not  accord  with  my  ideas  on  the  subject;  an< 

he  would  in.->Ut  on  arguing  the  point.     During  on 

of  our  discussions  I  lost  Simpson,  and  from  lha 

moment  I  became  a  blighted  being. 

Taking  Simpson's  word  for  it — (we  went  into  th 
matter  thoroughly  on  Christmas  Day)— and  I  d 
not  sec  why  I  should  not,  seeing  that  the  f«. 
not  impaired  his  memory  (as  it  certainly  did  mine 
— I  must  have  travelled  to  and  from  Broad  Strec 
and  Chalk  Farm  for  upwards  of  four  hours  befon 
I  awoke. 

To  scixe  the  basket,  show  my  ticket,  and  jum] 
into  a  Hansom,  was  the  work  of  moments  merely 
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FROM  PARIS. 


but  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  fare.  Those  cab- 
men are  all  alike  !  He  swore — yes,  he  swore — he 
had  driven  me  from  Dalston.  I  knew  better.  How- 
ever, I  detest  unseemly  altercations  on  a  doorstep  ; 
.and  so,  handing  him  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and 
my  card,  I  said, 

"You  have  your  remedy.  You  had  better  take 
yourself  off  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

He  obeyed  with  remarkable  alacrity,  and  I  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  wife  of  my  bosom. 

I  had  known  her  manner  more  affectionate  than 
it  was  on  that  occasion.  But  I  forgave  her.  We 
never  know  what  troubles  women  have  to  bear  at 
home  during  our  unavoidable  absences  in  the  City. 

"Where  have  you  been,  John,  until  this  hour? 
And  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ?  Why, 
you  are  all  over  feathers  and  down  ! " 

"  Doing?" replied  I,  with  a  heavenly  smile,  "  ask 
Simpson  ; — and,  as  for  the  feathers " 

It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  articulate  further.  The 
horrible  truth  flashed  upon  me.  With  a  frantic  yell 
I  tore  open  the  outer  door  of  my  once  happy  home, 


and  rushed  bareheaded  into  the  road.  There  was 
not  a  vehicle  visible,  but  from  the  far  distance  there 
stole — yes,  stole — upon  my  ear  the  sound  of  rapidly- 
disappearing  wheels.  The  cab  was  gone,  and  with 
it  my  turkey,  duck,  and  goose. 

***** 
I  shall  never  forget  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
Searching  for  a  numberless  cabman  who  has  robbed 
you  of  your  Christmas  dinner  is  a  costly  proceeding, 
especially  when  you  do  not  find  him,  which  was  my 
case. 

***** 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  my  wife 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  Simpson's  invitation. 
At  length  her  scruples  were  overcome.  In  all  my 
experiences  of  geese  I  never  attempted  the  masti- 
cation of  one  so  tough.  As  I  caught  my  wife's 
look,  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  I  thought 
of  that  cabman,  and  wondered  whether  his  or  my 
birds  had  been  suffered  to  reach  the  age  of  Simp- 
son's goose  ere  their  hour  of  execution.  I  fondly 
hoped  they  had.  BYRON  WEBBER. 


FROM    PARIS. 


PHE  peaceful  moon  of  autumn  beams 

•*•      Soft  silence  o'er  the  silvered  Seine, 

The  lamp-starred  Champs  Elysees  seems 

Elysian — strange  to  care  and  pain ; 
Beneath  its  aisles  of  lights  and  leaves 

How  gaily  flit  the  shadowed  throng! 
Yet  here  how  picturing  fancy  weaves 

One  English  scene  for  which  I  long ! 
French  twittered  whispers — what  are  they  ? 

My  heart  hears  voices  sweeter  far, 
And  memory,  love-led,  wings  her  way 

To  where  my  distant  dear  ones  are. 

What  though  before  my  eyes  gleam  bright 
The  thousand  lamps  each  lounger  sees — 

La  Concorde's  Place's  heaven  of -light, 
The  Tuileries'  dark  stirless  trees, 

Though  Pleasure,  masked  as  laughing  Love, 
Beneath  this  dreaming  midnight  sky 


Wins  down  to  earth  the  joy  above, 

And  thrills  the  night  with  glance  and  sigh, 

Yet  still  though  these  soft  sights  I  see, 
Though  round  me  these  new  scenes  I  view, 

What  are  they  all,  O  wife,  to  me  ? 

My  thoughts  will  fly  to  home  and  you. 

Yes,  over  leagues  of  Norman  green, 

O'er  ocean's  night-empurpled  blue, 
My  heart  speeds  far  from  this  bright  scene, 

And  thrills  itself,  O  love,  with  you. 
Die  down,  O  night  of  Paris,  die ! 

Through  joy  to  joy,  to  radiant  day, 
Through  all  the  hours  that  softly  fly, 

My  thoughts  will  wander  one  fond  way. 
O  coming  hours,  speed  on  your  track, 

And  bring  the  gifts  your  hands  shall  give, 
And  bring  the  day  that  speeds  me  back 

To  her  for  whose  dear  love  I  live. 

W.  C.  BENNETT. 


ICULT  ES   OI     SOME    DEAF   'UNS. 
41  _^r^ 


,, 


ear,  so 

a>  Jon.:.. 


I'cjr  pardon,"  >aid  1'nnvn,  '•  but  you 
had  itiy  deaf  side." 


"  B«g  pardon.' 
had  : 


Happy  thought— the  microphone;   so  they 


bought  one  of  trcn 


They  examine 


Fearful  catastrophe  !     Jones  had  winkc •'. 

tOO  Ii1 


So  t)iey  were  l)oth  c'1 
Ij'jth  ea 


KING   JA-JO-JA  AND   THE   POSTAGE    STAMPS. 

g,  Crafolkr's  gam. 


FROM  my  earliest  days,  ay,  and  nights  too  ! 
I  have  had  the  instincts  of  a  traveller.  I 
can  scarcely  remember  a  time,  indeed,  when  I  did 
not  show  a  marked  taste  for  exploration  and  adven- 
ture. I  have  since  been  told  that  I  used  to  weep 
bitterly  even  in  my  perambulator,  and  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  when  my  nursemaid  failed  to  take  turn- 
ings that  led  to  roads  new  to  my  infantine  gaze. 
As  soon  as  I  gained  the  free  use  of  my  nether  limbs, 
I  signalized  the  fact  by  toddling  off  for  my  little  life 
through  a  gap  in  our  garden  palings  ;  and  was  dis- 
covered, after  a  long  search,  placidly  sleeping  be- 
neath a  rhubarb-leaf  in  a  garden  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  with  my  dimpled  face  smeared  with 
the  juice  of  the  bilberries  on  which  I  had  supped, 
thus  evincing  that  faculty  for  roughing  it  in  the  open 
which  stands  in  such  good  stead  to  the  traveller. 

As  I  grew  up,  running  away  from  school  for  the 
day  was  my  besetting  sin,  and  it  was  soon  found  out 
that  no  more  hardly-felt  punishment  could  be  in- 
flicted on  me  than  depriving  me  of  my  boots. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  eleven,  however,  that  my 
first  ambitious  journey  was  undertaken.  At  that 
age  I  had  ardently  read  all  Captain  Mayne  Reid's 
works  then  published,  and  their  perusal  led  to  my 
joining  to  my  instinctive  desire  to  explore  new  dis- 
tricts a  strong  wish  to  be  a  trapper,  with  intensely 
hostile  relations  with  Indians,  a  la  Old  Rube. 
Thus,  when  I  set  out  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  muddy  stream  that  flowed  through  my  birth- 
place, I  determined  to  make  myself  independent 
of  the  facilities  offered  me  by  the  civilized  cha- 
racter of  the  country  I  should  pass  through  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  included  in  my  scanty  kit  a  large 
lens,  surreptitiously  taken  from  my  father's  tele- 
scope ;  a  clothes-line,  purloined  from  the  wash- 
house  ;  a  piece  of  pork  that  happened  to  be  in 
pickle  at  the  time;  and  a  bow  and  arrows.  On  the 


lens  I  intended  to  fall  back  as  a  means  of  cooking 
my  ration  of  pork,  in  case  I  failed,  as  I  had  good 
reason  to  suppose  I  should,  in  making  a  fire  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  together ;  for  lucifer-matches  I 
despised  as  a  mean  invention  which  served  to  rob 
the  campaign  of  its  delightful  difficulties.  The 
clothes-line  it  was  my  intention  to  use  as  a  lasso 
for  any  big  game  that  might  cross  my  path ;  whilst 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  notion  in  my  mind 
when  I  took  the  bow  and  arrows  was  to  shoot  rab- 
bits and  stray  cats  with  them,  with  the  view  of  bar- 
tering their  skins  for  firearms  and  ammunition. 

Looking  on  that  expedition  as  my  initiatory  one, 
it  was  anything  but  propitious  ;  and  long  ago  as  it 
is  since  I  started  on  it,  I  can  vividly  remember  the 
very  unromantic  aspect  which  heavy  rain  through- 
out the  first  night  put  upon  my  journey ;  and  how 
very  unlike  the  rough  but  cheery  meals  of  Mayne 
Reid's  trappers  was  my  attempt  to  gnaw  a  piece  of 
sodden  pickled  pork,  jobbed  off  with  a  blunt  pocket- 
knife.  Disheartened  and  damp  as  I  was,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  discharge  all  my  arrows  at  a  rook's 
nest,  which  I  failed  to  hit ;  and  then  in  despera- 
tion, climbed  a  gate  and  flung  my  clothes-line  at  a 
calf,  the  infuriated  mother  of  which  at  once  came  • 
out  from  behind  a  haystack  and  charged  at  me  most 
furiously.  Humiliating  as  it  was,  and  untrapper- 
like  as  I  felt  it  to  be,  I  had  to  run  for  my  life  ;  and, 
clearing  a  ditch  in  fine  style,  I  positively  ran  into 
the  arms  of  my  uncle  Ebenezer,  who  had  been  ad- 
vised of  my  loss  by  that  morning's  post,  and  who 
took  me  back  home  that  very  afternoon  in  a  quaint 
covered  conveyance,  much  affected  by  the  yeomen 
of  the  neighbourhood,  called  a  Coburg,  and  some- 
thing like  an  exaggerated  old  poke  bonnet  swung 
on  two  wheels.  I  was  caned  by  my  father,  and  wept 
over  by  my  mother,  as  she  administered  to  me 
nauseous  concoctions  of  herbs  to  keep  away  ague  ; 
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and,  worst  of  all,  had  my  pocket-money  stopped  to 
pay  for  the  purloined  pork. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  give  details  of  my  youth- 
ful escapades  further  than  to  state  that,  after  run- 
ning away  from  three  boarding-schools  and  being 
brought  back,  I  finally  got  right  off  and  went  to  sea, 
where,  true  to  my  instincts,  I  was  wrecked  on  a 
previously-undiscovered  island,  of  which  I  drew  a 
map,  on  the  only  pocket-handkerchief  I  had  left, 
with  the  bone  of  a  penguin  dipped  in  cuttle-tish  ink. 
This  map  I  presented  to  the  phical 

Society  on  my  return;  and  I  should  have  had  a 
medal  had  not  a  Fellow  spitefully  suggested  that  I 
no  more  deserved  merit  for  discovering  the  i>land 
than  a  drowning  man  did  for  slipping  a  life-belt  over 
his  shoulders  when  it  was  thrown  to  him. 

Soon  after  this,  whilst  I  was  looking  for  run 
th(  Rocky  Mountains,  both  my  parents 
in;    me  a  small  competency,  that  enabled  me. 
e\   r,  to  fulfil  tin- 
ex   loration.    Never  yet  had  I  been  able  with  my 
sc.  nty  funds  to  purchase  the  half  a  ton  or  so  of 
gl:  is  1.  -\  traveller 

sc    ou  ion  of  my 

pr  perty,  I  could  get  the 

t  gross  of  pocket-mirrors   and  two  hundred 
tun  .  fu  :  ncd  chint/  to  boot  ; 

:    . 
D.  *k  Continent  >e  contim 

•ut  after  such 

devotion  to  Africa-  twenty 

-incc    I    IK-,;  '.:.  .    I    rr::iam   unknown  to 

'uld  be  ridiculous  f 

ancc  of  the  public  even  with  the  name 
'in  Pullivcr.     The  answer  is  simple. 
:i,  I  belies  lit  in 

0*i  wa  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 

thr  ughout 

;:i  the  words  of  the  showman, 
me,  he  had  reached 

mm  ,;y. 

•  re  John  I'ulliver,  on  the  contrary,  unlike 
>rd   Hi.^h  Admiral   I   have 


always  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late,  and  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  Had  I,  for  instance, 
caught  the  Nile  boat  that  left  Alexandria  on  a  Wed- 
nesday morning,  some  score  of  years  ago,  at  11.15 
for  the  Upper  Cataracts,  it  would  have  been  the 
name  of  Pulliver,  and  not  those  of  Speke  and  Grant, 
that  would  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  But  I 
.1  it,  thanks  to  a  stubborn  donkey  that  insisted 
on  travelling  tail  first,  by  some  twelve  minutes  ; 
and  had  the  chagrin,  many  months  after,  when  I 
•apon  the  source  of  the  mighty  Kgyptian  river, 
1  from  a  visiting  card  Captain  Speke  had  cour- 
teously nailed  to  a  palm-tree,  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion had  forestalled  me  by  a  few  hours  at  most, 
as  the  strong  smell  of  fresh  tobacco  smoke  hanging 
about  the  spot  convinced  me. 

Then,  again,  on  the  very  day  that  Stanley  uttered 

tboschistorical  words,"  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?" 

hin^  I'jiji  on  express  camels, 

bound  overy  on  behalf 

of  the  ;ci\     Never  shall    I 

my  intei.  .icnt,  as,  catching  sight  of 

in  whose  ;  h  I  had  fixed  in  the  crown 

of  my  hat,  and   Him;  itcdly  from  my 

:ied,  "  That   nose!    those   eyes!    it 

it  i^  the  1-  lone  !  "  * 

Nor,  I<        forget  my  disappointment 

raUy  smiling,  calmly  replied,  "You  Ye 

n  ;  I  was  discovered  just 

about  this  time  yesterday  by  one  Stanley." 

really  in  front  of  Henry 

William  on  the  Congo  till  the  Cataracts  were  reached, 
but  there  I  unfortunately  broke  my  leg,  and  my  fol- 
lowers mutinied  and  left  me  literally  up  a  bread- 
fruit-tree, in   the  branches    of  which   I  had  made 
place  me  for  safety.     Stanley  and  his  party 
must  have  ^r<mc  by  one  night  whilst   I   slept;    for 
•.  as  strong  enough  to  get  down  again, 
— and  this  was  only  just  in  time,  for  I  had  eaten  the 
tree  quite  bare,  and  must  have  starved  in  another 
-I   found  traces  of  them  on  the  bank,  and 
feared  at  once  that  my  luck  had  been  bad  as  usual. 


mynat  ;  .,t  eyes,  it  must  is!   it  be  the  lost-long 

Livings:.  ;p  it  would  have  been  in  its  corrected  l.nn.     T.  J.  I'. 
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I  struggled  on,  however,  single-handed,  but  only  to 
experience,  when  I  at  last  reached  the  coast,  a  very 
one-horse  kind  of  welcome,  and  to  find  all  the  Bass 
in  the  settlement  drunk  up  by  my  successful  rival. 

Most  men  would  have  given  up  geographical  dis- 
covery after  such  disappointments,  and,  retiring  to 
some  quiet  rural  district,  would  have  revenged  them- 
selves on  their  fellow-men  by  agitating  for  a  school 
board,  or  instituting  penny  readings  ;  but  with  me 
it  was  discovery  or  death  ;  and  my  journeys  were 
as  frequent  as  my  limited  means  would  allow,  it 
being  necessary  sometimes  to  allow  my  spare  in- 
come to  accumulate  before  I  could  purchase  the 
requisite  quantity  of  glass  beads,  for  which  I  found 
a  more  extortionate  demand  the  farther  I  penetrated 
into  the  terra  incognita  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

In  the  opening  of  the  year  1874  I  started  under 
unusually  favourable  auspices,  for  I  had  more  glass 
beads  than  I  had  ever  taken  before,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  dozen  second-hand  firemen's  helmets,  which, 
though  bulky  to  carry,  would,  I  knew,  win  me  a 
welcome  where  even  cocked  hats  and  Union  Jack 
pocket-handkerchiefs  had  failed  to  open  me  a  path. 

Nor  was  I  mistaken.  Three  negro  Emperors,  each 
more  powerful  than  the  Mtesa — or  Empty  Esau  as 
I  call  him  for  fun,  about  whom  Stanley  made  such 
a  fuss — begged  on  their  bended  knees  for  one  of 
those  firemen's  helmets  ;  and  each  and  all  decreed 
that  it  should  constitute,  in  conjunction  with  a 
necklace  of  half-inch  beads  and  an  eye-glass,  the 
Imperial  state  dress  of  their  dynasties.  Another 
potentate  offered  me  a  thousand  elephants  just  for 
the  loan  of  one  whilst  he  went  to  fight  a  neighbour ; 
and  as  the  news  spread  of  the  novel  article  I  had 
in  my  possession,  all  the  Kings  of  the  country  sent 
pressing  messages  to  me  to  come  and  see  them.  As  I 
had,  of  course,  to  reserve  the  best  helmet  for  myself, 
and  as  moreover  I  used  another  secretly  for  culinary 
purposes,  I  could  not  be  at  all  lavish  with  them ; 
but  one  invitation  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to 
accept,  and  that  was  the  one  sent  me  by  Ja-jo-ja, 
the  King  of  Mimemi,  a  monarch  to  whom  report 
accorded  characteristics  and  capabilities  unique  in 
a  Central  African  potentate.  Rumour  also  men- 
tioned, as  the  cause  of  his  peculiar  enlightenment, 
the  fact  that,  some  years  before,  a  balloon  had  fallen 


in  his  country,  in  the  car  of  which  was  found  no 
living  occupant,  it  is  true,  but  a  number  of  books 
that  had  evidently  been  put  in  for  ballast,  including 
some  odd  volumes  of  Cassell's  "Popular  Educator," 
a  Mavor's  "  Spelling  Book,"  the  "  Habits  of  Good 
Society,"  and  an  "  Etiquette  for  Gentlemen."  I 
made  immediate  efforts  to  visit  this  interesting 
monarch,  in  whom  I  hoped  to  find  a  fitting  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  a  plan  of  which  I  will  give 
details  later  on  ;  and,  being  met  at  the  confines  of 
his  kingdom  of  Mimemi  by  an  official  in  white 
gloves  and  bathing  drawers,  who  received  me  with 
a  series  of  bows,  evidently  formulated  on  the  di- 
rections given  in  a  "  Handbook  of  Etiquette,"  the 
rumour  I  had  heard  concerning  Ja-jo-ja  and  the 
balloon  was  at  once  partially  confirmed.  Nor  did 
any  doubt  remain  after  entering  the  kingly  presence, 
for  the  potentate  himself,  in  addition  to  a  bead  neck- 
lace, was  attired  in  a  cool-looking  surtout  made  of 
balloon  netting,  whilst  a  pile  of  well-worn  volumes 
was  conspicuously  placed  to  the  right  of  the  throne. 


I  lost  no  time  in  putting  my  least  battered  and 
best  burnished  helmet  on  Ja-jo-ja's  head,  a  compli- 
ment he  reciprocated  by  creating  me  his  Prime 
Minister  on  the  spot,  and  placing  all  my  followers 
on  his  Civil  List,  with  pensions  of  a  quart  of  cowries 
a  day,  equal  to  one  and  elevenpence,  say,  of  our 
money. 

The  general  appearance  of  things  about  the  Court, 
however,  suggested  that  cowries  were  anything  but 
plentiful,  and  I  heard  an  old  black  woman,  who 
looked  suspiciously  like  the  Court  Washerwoman, 
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dily 

I 


OI   01 

i 


having  an  angry  altercation  outside  the  palace  with 
Yum-yum,  the  official  who  had  come  to  meet  us  ; 
whilst  I  could  not  but  notice  that  a  big  oil-jar  to 
the  left  of  the  throne,  which  was  labelled  with  the 
Mimemese  equivalent  for  "National  Treasur- . 
so  far  from  full  that  the  negro  Chancellor  of  tl. 
chequer  nearly  fell  headlong  into  it,  in  his  efforts  to 
get  at  enough  cowries  to  pay  for  a  barrelful  of  potted 
elephant,  which  the  bearer — ominous  sign  ! — stur- 
dily refused  to  leave  without  the  money. 

I  was  the  more  encouraged,  therefore,  as  soon  as 

.!one  with  the  '  -.llude  openly  t 

te  of  his  finance,  which  he  promptly  confessed 
most  unsatisfactory.   In  fact,  he  went  on  to  tell 
that  so  great  had  been  his  expenses — thanks 
principally  to  the  e\  pic  of  an  uncle 

.  who,  after  passir.  life  in 

ngland  as  a  lion-tamer,  had  returned  to  Mimemi 
die  amongst  his  people— that  the 
been  collected  for  the  next  four  years  in  ad- 
e,  all  the  current  revenue  being  of  an  tin 
fitful  c!  n-tamcr,  from  whom 

a-jo-ja  had  learned  :  r,  and 

since  i  l>ccn  grov 

and  worse,  until  the  King — ar. 
to  \vl  impccuni  ink  — 

actually  suggested  to  me  that  an  exhibition  should 
be  made  ot  helmet  and  the  large  nc 

of  blue  and  yell-  be  wore  on  state  occ.i 

i  should  be  admitt< 
t  of  twopence 

r  Veady  hinted 

"  M 

otherwise  perfect  kingdom  I  surely  miss  some1 
'ou  have  no  p 

occl  the  King.    "Oh,  yes,  we  1 
man  was  whipped  at  it  ycstc.  he  didn't 

ly  miss  it,  I  can  tell  y. 
As  in  duty  bound,  I  -went  off  into  convulsions 

!.  prcsumi. 
en  ventured  to  si 


ribs,  as  I  exclaimed  "Tchuk!  you  mad  wag,  you  ! 
But,  resuming  my  gravity,  I  went  on  to  assure  m 
new  Sovereign  that  it  was  not  a  whipping-post 
meant.  u  Oh,  dear,  no  !  your  Majesty,"  said  ] 
"  What  your  country  is  languishing  for  is  a  penn 
post,  which,  as  your  lion-taming  relative  may  hav 
informed  you,  is  the  glory  of  Old  England." 

"  Xo,"  returned  the  King,  after  reflection:  "m; 
uncle  Bobo,  I  believe,  told  me  the  glory  of  your  laiv 
was  rum  ;  but  if  the  penny  post  is  a  good  drink,  k 
us  have  some  of  him  by  all  means." 

It  required  considerable  explanation  on  my  par 
to  make  clear  my  design  to  Ja-jo-ja  ;  but  directly  h 
understood  its  introduction  meant  a  steady  incom 
of  cowries,  he  jumped  at  it,  and  fell  on  my  neck  an 
embraced  me  till  I  was  all  over  native  butter. 

I  i:  'dee  the  reader  back  a  little,  as  the 

do  in  the  three-volume   novels,  and  let  him  into  ; 

t.     Three  months  before  I  had  started  on  th 

journey  I  am  speaking  of,  my  aunt  1  Icph/ibah  passci 

'instcr,  who  ha< 

spent  her  life  in  making  patchwork  quills  and  col 

and,  much  to  my  sur 
.  I  found  that  of  her  hoard  of  the  latter,  fillin; 

.   . 

rmncnt  refused  to  take  legacy  dut; 
•'ollcction  of  a  millior 

of  them  does  not  confer  on  the  possessor  the  righ 

of  nomin:'  Orphanage,  as  used  to  be  in 

mournl  ;  and  .  . .  r,  1  had  not  the  ambitior 

1   with   them   (nor  a  roon 

either,  if  it  came  to  that),  my  first  notion  was  to  burr 
d  all.    On  second  thoughts 
not   only  did   I  decide  to  keep  t1 

ii.id  them  packed  carefully  in  r 
waterproof  box,   and   took  them  with    me    on   1113 

in  journey  with  my  helmets  and  my  bead-. 
\Yhcn,  therefore,  Ja-jo-ja  asked  what  he  was  tc 
.ips  for  the  new  postal  service,  I  \\.i    a!  1< 
to  assure  him  tint  he  might  rely  on  me  for  all  stirl: 
lie  would   only  supply,   on   his  part,   the 
ibitrary  decrees  and  despotic  regulations 
ig  the  postal  system  into  general 


•posing  something 
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I  left  the  regal  residence  that  day  Postmaster- 
General  as  well  as  Prime  Minister  of  Mimemi,  and 
with  a  duly  signed  document  in  my  pocket,  securing 
me  half  the  gross  profits  of  my  undertaking. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  and  pleasant  thoughts 
of  my  aunt  Hephzibah  I  opened  the  case  and  found 
the  old  stamps  in  capital  condition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  top  layer,  for  which,  in  consideration  of 
their  bleached  appearance,  I  promptly  resolved  to 
charge  fourpence  and  use  for  registered  letters. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  a  large  hut  near  the 
palace  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  stamps,  the  King,  at 
my  instigation,  issued  an  edict,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  free  translation  : — 

"TO  MY  FOND  AND  FAITHFUL  PEOPLE  OP 
"MIMEMI. 

"  Our  thoughts  are  ever  for  your  welfare.  Night 
and  day  have  we  pondered  how  to  make  you  happy. 

"At  last,  We,  your  King,  the  lord  of  many  ele- 
phants and  no  few  rattlesnakes,  have  taken  counsel 
on  your  behalf  with  the  stranger  from  beyond  the 
seas.  The  white-faced  traveller  has  opened  his  heart 
to  us ;  and,  lo  !  it  is  very  fair  and  good  towards  you. 

"  Rejoice,  therefore,  and  buy  many  postage  stamps 
of  the  great  Yum-yum  at  the  gates  of  our  palace. 

u  KING  JA-JO-JA." 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  proclamation  may  seem 
somewhat  vague  and  inconsequent ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  for  days  my  followers,  acting 
on  my  instructions,  had  been  spreading  the  praise 
of  the  postal  system  throughout  the  country.  I  had 
translated,  for  one  thing,  a  handbill  relating  to  some 
famous  quack  pills  into  Mimemese,  only  for  the  word 
"pills"!  substituted  "postage  stamps;"  and  having 
made  my  people  learn  this  by  heart,  I  bade  them 
recite  it  wherever  they  went  to  all  they  met. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  new  organization,  there- 
fore, was  that  it  was  a  kind  of  state  medicine;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  earlier  purchasers  of  the  stamps, 
which  had  been  carefully  re-gummed,  stuck  them 
all  over  their  persons  like  Liliputian  plasters. 

In  spite  of  the  rush  of  the  sick  and  ailing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  postal  facilities,  the  general 
result  of  the  first  day's  business  was  by  no  means 


up  to  our  expectations,  and  the  public  disappoint- 
ment, on  finding  that  the  postage  stamp  was  not 
an  immediate  cure  for  warts,  pimples,  or  tumours, 
threatened  at  one  time  to  take  the  shape  of  a  vio- 
lent attack  on  the  post-office.  This  danger,  though 
we  warded  off;  but,  to  imbue  the  populace  with  a 
desire  to  write  letters  either  of  friendship,  or  of  busi- 
ness, or  to  stimulate  it  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the 
boon  thus  placed  within  its  reach,  seemed  such  hope- 
less work,  that,  finding,  after  the  office  had  been 
open  three  days,  the  takings  only  amounted  to  the 
equivalent,  in  cowries,  of  £i  4^.  2^.,  including  the 
8s.  ^d.  for  the  stamps  bought  by  an  old  chief  with 
intercostal  rheumatism  to  apply  to  his  side  like  a 
mustard  plaster,  I  went  to  Ja-jo-ja  to  assure  him  he 
must  adopt  more  stringent  measures. 

"  People  that  can  write  and  won't  write,"  said  I, 
"  must  be  made  to  write,  your  Majesty." 

"  Just  so,"  returned  the  genial  potentate ;  "  and 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  teach  them  to  do  so." 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  you  mean  to  say,  King 
Ja-jo-ja,  that  your  people  cannot  write  ? " 

"Write?"  said  the  monarch,  smiling,  "not  a 
single  one  of  them  ! " 

"  Then,  why,  for  goodness'  sake,  didn't  you  tell 
me  so?"  I  cried,  angrily.  "Here  have  I  been  ar- 
ranging for  big  daily  deliveries  of  letters,  and  now 
you  tell  me  no  one  in  your  country  can  write." 

"  Wrong  is  more  in  my  people's  way,"  returned 
Ja-jo-ja,  again  smiling.  "  But  look  here,"  he  went 
on  more  seriously  :  "  what  must  we  do  really  ?  " — 
and  his  face  fell  perceptibly  as  he  gazed  down  into 
the  still  hopelessly  empty  oil-jar. 

I  had  soon  hit  upon  a  new  plan  to  meet  the 
prevailing  lack  of  caligraphic  skill,  and  this  was 
embodied  in  a  fresh  edict  issued  by  the  monarch. 
By  this  arbitrary  document  it  was  arranged  that 
every  adult  inhabitant  of  Mimemi  should  send  at 
least  two  letters  per  week  to  some  one  or  another ; 
but  that,  to  overcome  the  writing  difficulty,  the  en- 
velope should  be  directed  (for  a  small  additional 
charge)  by  the  postal  officials,  whilst  the  contents 
might  consist  of  a  leaf,  a  small  flower,  a  butterfly, 
or  even  nothing  at  all,  so  anxious  was  Ja-jo-ja  fto 
meet  his  people's  wishes.  As  he  had  20,000  adult 
subjects  at  the  very  least,  the  weekly  returns  ought 
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under  these  circumstances  to  be  close  on  ,£170,  and 
I  still  saw  my  way  to  clearing  a  handsome  sum  by 
my  aunt  Hephzibah' 

But,  alas  !  once  more  were  we  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. In  spite  of  the  peremptory  proclama- 
tion, few  customers  came;  and  those  that  did  severely 
taxed  our  resources  by  wishing  to  enclose  such  un- 
anticipated articles  as  sto:  kled  elephants' 
feet,  and  puncheons  of  palm  oil. 

Ja-jo-ja,  enraged  at  fm< 
in  the  receipts  was  but  9-r.  2iJ.,  sent  out 
guards  to  seize  the  first  twenty  adult  subjects  they 
came  to.     Brought  into  the  royal  ;•  he  fu- 

riously demanded  of  them  why  they  had  disobeyed 
the  last  edict.  Their  rep1  d  collusio- 

lifting  up  their  voices  with  one  accord,  they  cried, 

"O  King!   thine  unworthy  ,c  no  one 

to  whom  they  can  send  a  letter.'' 

"  What  :  no  relative 

',  your   Majesty,"  rctun  '..ills  ;  "no 

"What  .cd  the  K 

•,  your  Majesty,''  rcturm  no  friend." 

••  Wh.it  :  "  c\<  laimed  the  Kin-,  "  no  a! 

eturncd  the  adult-. 
anybody,  and  we  only  wish  we  had  !" 

;  with  the  same  they  turned  on  their  he- 
though  that  must  necessarily  be  the  end  of  the  dis- 
:on. 

• 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent  ;  1 
empty  oil-jar  seemed  <1,  looking 

up,  he  hastily  winked  at  me,  and  then,  calling  after 
the  adults,  he  exclaimed, 

'•  Here,  htay  a  minute!  no  one  to  send 

a  letter  to,  and  you  only  wish 

jcsty,  that  we  >  '  they,  still 

with  one  accord. 

en,  look  here!"   returned  their  monarch — 

and  I  never  felt  prouder  of  that  potentate  than  at 

:oment — "you  shall  all  send  letters  to  /;/<*,  to 


tell  me  how  you  love  and  honour  me,  twice  a  w< 

The  first  letter's  due  to-morrow!    Do  you  hear 

'•  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  adults,  but 

longer  in  glib  unison,  for  they  knew  Ja-jo-ja  me 

what  he  said  ;  whilst  I,  well  satisfied  at  the  Kii 

thought,  stepped  out  to  sell  stamps  to  the 

comfited  twenty  as  they  passed. 

A  third  edict  put  the  monarch's  notion  most 
mistakably  before  the  people  ;  and  as  it  furt 
stated  that  the  King  would  expect  to  hear  d 
from  those  who  failed  in  their  bi-weekly  epistle, 
rush  for  stamps  the  next  morning  was  almost  01 
whelming,  and  Yum-yum  was  kept  licking  them 
he  dropped,  what  with  fatigue  and  bad  gum. 

That  afternoon  I  proudly  escorted  a  file  of  sla 
bearing  nearly  9,000  letters  in  baskets  to  their  K 
and,  what  was  better,  filled  two  big  oil-jars  an 
bucket  with  the  cowries  representing  Ja-jo-ja's  sli 
of  the  receipts. 

To  shorten  my  story,  I  may  say  that  in  about 
months  not  a  single  stamp  of  my  aunt  Hephxib; 
in  hand  ;  but  I  had  instead  elepha 
tusks  and  teeth  in  my  possession,  which,  on 
Micnt  return   to  this  country,  brought  me 
'2,500,  upon   \\hich    sum,  however 
have  not  yet  remitted  any  legacy  duty  under 

of  "conscience  money." 

King  Ja-jo-ja  pressed  me  to  continue  in  his  : 

•  was  my  faithful  followers  wan 

me  that,  as  the  originator  of  the  postal  service 

Mimcmi,  I  was  cordially  hated  by  the  populace  ; 

him  to  return  shortly  with  a  fresh  st< 

.  p-;,  and,  pressing  on  him  my  last  glass  bea 

went  off  in  the  night,  with  just  enough  of  my 

lowers  to  carry  my  ivory.    The  others  I  left  char 

able  to  the  Mimcmi  Civil  List,  and,  so  f.ir  .1  -  I  km 

they  arc  drawing  their  quarts  of  cowries  to  this  d 

As  for  me,  I  am  still  what  I  always  was,  a  travel 

with  no  civil  list  to  draw  upon.     So,  in  default 

draw,  as  you  see,  upon  my  imagination. 

AGI.I  N  A.  l  )(>\\T\ 


DIFFERENT   POINTS   OF  VIEW. 


MY  swallow-tail  coat  being  shapely  and  neat, 
And  glossy  and  black  in  its  brightness, 
It 's  been  my  unwavering  practice  to  treat 

That  garment  with  studied  politeness. 
I  carefully  brush  it  within  and  without, 

I  tend  it  with  interest  hearty, 
And  when  I  appear  at  a  dinner  or  rout, 

I  arrange  it  shall  be  of  the  party. 
And  though  in  a  general  way  I  may  note, 

To  walk  is  my  regular  habit, 
Wherever  I  'm  taking  my  swallow-tail  coat, 

I  study  its  feelings,  and  "  cab  it." 

And  now,  as  a  contrast,  remark  how  I  use 

A  coat  I  possess  in  the  City. 
Just  glance  at  the  object — you  '11  hardly  refuse 

To  grant  it  unqualified  pity ; 
It's  burst  at  the  elbows,  it  shines  at  the  seams, 

It's  tattered  and  greasy  and  rusty, 
And  work  among  dirty  old  papers  in  reams 

Has  made  it  repulsively  dusty. 
And,  treated  by  me  in  a  cavalier  way, 

Its  aspect  grows  daily  forlorner — 
It  acts  as  a  pen-wiper  most  of  the  day, 

And  passes  the  night  in  a  corner. 

But  something  occurred  in  connection  with  each 

To  give  them  an  interest  vaster : 
I  dreamt  they  were  suddenly  gifted  with  speech, 

And  busy  discussing  their  master. 
The  things  what  that  swallow-tail  strove  to  main- 
tain, 

Not  soon  from  my  mind  Avill  be  blotted  : 


I  spoke  "  like  a  creature  deficient  in  brain — 

A  roue- — abandoned — besotted." 
I  "  shocked  him  extremely  by  winding  his  arm 

At  balls  round  the  waist  of  some  gipsy. 
At  dinners  I  gave  him  the  wildest  alarm 

By  getting  disgustingly  tipsy." 

"  Dear  me,  you  surprise  me  uncommonly,"  cried 

The  coat  I  'd  despised  and  neglected  ; 
"  Your  mind  to  describing  our  master  applied, 

Now,  this  is  what  I'd  have  expected  : 
1 A  business-like  person  of  manners  sedate, 

In  business-like  pleasures  delighting, 
And  passing  his  time,  whether  early  or  late, 

In  adding  up  figures,  and  writing  ; 
Devoted  alike  to  his  office  and  wife, 

While  cheerily  doing  his  duty, 
And  (not  ostentatiously)  leading  a  life 

Of  singular  goodness  and  beauty.'" 

****** 
And  which  is  the  truth,  when  my  story  is  done.? 

Well,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
We  're  never  so  black  as  we  're  painted  by  one, 

So  white  as  we  're  limned  by  another. 
I  leave  you  to  guess  what  the  story  may  mean,— 

The  style  of  narration  is  hollow  ; 
But  out  of  the  chaos  I  Ve  managed  to  gleam 

A  couple  of  morals,  as  follow  : — 
Devotion  will  not  always  gratitude  bring, 

Nor  slights  the  reverse,  if  we  knew  it ; 
And  any  opinion  we  hold  of  a  thing 

Depends  on  the  point  whence  we  view  it. 

JOHN  W.  HOUGHTON. 
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THE   GALLERY   OF   ECHOES. 


I. 

SO  there  is  another  stranger  come  amongst 
us  ?  "  said  one  of  the  townswomen. 

-  Yes  ;  quite  suddenly;  as  like  a  shooting  star  as 
ny  of  them,"  said  another. 

u  Staying  at  the  Sojourners*  House,  I  hear,"  says 
ladam  Townswoman  the  First 

"  And  very  quiet,"  says  Madam  Townswoman  the 
econd. 

"Oh,  we  shall  find  her  out  before  long." 

"Ay,  ay,  shall  we  not,  neighbour?" 

"  Mother,"  says  a  little  round-faced  boy, "  I  dreamt 
white  pigeon  flew  into  the  market-place  last  night, 
ad  when  I  tried  to  catch  it,  I  woke  up." 

"Pigeon  here,  pigeon  there!"  cries  mother; 
what  then?" 

"And  then,  mother,  I  went  to  sleep  again,  and 
reamt  I  was  in  the  church,  and  the  pigeon  flew  in, 
ad  when  die  organ  began  to  play,  it  turned  to  an 


"You  should  have  offered  it  some  grey  peas," 
i  vs  l**^M^¥n  "1  "o^ms^^on^i  ^  f**?  fii^st* 

"  And  then  the  angel  would  have  turned  back  into 
pigeon,"  says  Madam  Townswoman  the  Second ; 
nd  away  they  went  langhStigr 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  catted,  like  other 
>wnspeople,  at  die  Sojourners*  House,  to  leave 
lessages  of  civility  for  the  young  stranger.  It  was 

very  polite  city:  all  yon  had  to  do  was  not  to 
fiend  anybody,  and  then  yon  might  be  perfectly 
r-ppy  there  fan  moaamg  ::  njgfe 

It  is  very  easy  never  to  offend  anybody,  or,  at 
ny  rate,  it  is  very  easy  to  say,  if  it  does  happen 
lat  the  fault  is  not  yours. 


IL 

~  HERE  she  comes !  here  she  comes I" 
hisper  round  die  market-place ;  for  it 
usy  tune  of  day  in  that  town,  and  the  we 
lenty  to  say  of  the  sweet-faced  new-conn 


in  a 
fe 
fad 


"Ah,  ah  !  that  dream  of  the  little  one  was  not  so 
bad.  She  looks  as  much  like  a  dove  as  a  woman 
can." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  your  dovelike  girls.  Warrant 
you  she  makes  a  sharp  bargain  with  our  neighbour 
the  fruiterer  there  !  " 

"She  is  not  dressed  in  our  fashion,  that's  the 
truth  ;  but  she  will  learn  in  time.  We  shall  break 
her  in.  What  a  skirt  !  Very  bad  taste." 

"  Your  pardon,  ladies,"  interrupted  a  handsome, 
rakish-looking  young  artist,  "but  I  think  the  taste 
is  good.  A  little  old-fashioned,  perhaps  ;  but  what 
could  you  change  fcr  :he  better  ?  The  dress  seems 
a  part  of  the  weare 

"  You  artists  are  so  very  original,"  says  Madam 

Townswoman  the  First:  "we  could  not  think  of 

expecting  you  to  admire  such  poor  watchet  weeds 

as  ours." 

And  with  that  the  two  ladies  curtseyed  and  laughed. 

"What!"  said  he,  "jealous  of  that  quiet  little 
pigeon,—  -you,  in  all  your  splendour?" 

At  this  moment  the  damsel  began  to  cross  the 
square  in  such  a  direction  that  the  good  wives  could, 
without  any  particular  affectation,  manage  to  meet 
her,  and  they  turned  round  to  do  it 

"  Good  morrow,  Mr.  Hawk,"  said  one  of  them, 


u  Oh,  you  naught)'  TT^n  !  "  said  the  other,  shaking 
her  head  at  him.  "Go,go!" 

Then  Mr.  Artist  went  to  see  his  friend  Mr. 
Fruiterer,  and  bought  a  fine  nosegay  to  send  to  the 
hcantiftil  new-comer  at  the  Sojourners'  House. 

III. 

Ix  an  the  history  of  that  town,  which  is  a  very 
long  history,  there  never  had  been  a  lady  stranger 

'-•';    'S;  :•':'.    ',   -.    :...:.   '.  .'   '„  r.  ';    ";  '„    'L    .'..'.  -  .  '.    '.  ,    r;  ..".':',    ..'.'.,    \..<~ 

fashion  of  the  place.  Oh!  she  was  friendly  and 
sweet  But  there  it  stayed  ;  and  by  the  custom  of 
the  place  she  was  still  not  allowed  or  invited  to 
leave  the  Sojourners*  House,  Whether  she  was 
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:.one  could  tell,  only  they 

her  among  them  if  they 

.ispered  around 

n  Strangers  and 

This 

r  than 

.  some  brought  more  of  what 

\  nspeople  called  luck  to  the  town  than  others. 

But  the  or  x  were  always  desirous  of 

the  better 

hould  go  and   listen  to  the  echo   in  their 
<>,  and  hear  what  other 
heard  t:  :  not  con- 

be  free  from  risk  to  have  these 
nongthem;  so  none  were  invited  to  quit 
.  after  they  had  been  well 
.he  echoes,  and  bad  satisfied  the  people 

r  understood  what  they  heard  in  the  gallery. 

at  all  suddenly.     It  was  used  as  gradual!) 
thumbscrew,  ar.  c  was  said  about  it,  except 

in  a  covert  way.  In  general,  the  Silver  Strangers 
soon  came  to  hear  the  echoes  as  others  did;  the 
Gokfcn  Stranger*  were  much  awe  hard  of  hearing, 


.'. 

as  one  of  them-  i  everything  yon 

think  ot  especially  at  chore*  and  all  that,  yo« 

tcir  htany  in 
sers  proved  after  att  to  be  too 


to  be  drawn  in.  they 

acttitty  spiteful    \\Tir,  when  th 

for  those  who  win  not 


5   - -~    •••,••••:     '    • '^ - 


IV. 

THIS  to\\-n  was  built  upon  a  slope,  and  the  gre; 
gathering-place  for  the  people,  in  hours  when  the 

as  in  a  beautif 

.lie  foot  of  the  hill.    This  was  their  parad< 
grou:  the  company  assembled   to  feel  i 

common  how  they  lived  their  life,  and  sing  songs- 
some  I  tor  they  patronized  religio 

H  about  love  and  duty,  and  b 
and  truth.  .ind  hope  and  charity, and  edi 

:i  and  philanthropy,  and  the  justices  and  tl 
new  laws,  and  all  the  nc  eraL    Son 

people  used  to  call  this  Vanity  Fair,  but  t: 
considered  a  great  insult  to  the  townsfolk.     Hov 
.  of  course  the  comp  :houg 

none  but  respectable  persons  were  allowed  ther 
and  the  highest  men  and  women  in  the  pl.i 
to  be  of  the  compa 

mouth  or  ear  so  placed  that  it  caught  all  the  taJ 
and  the  songs,  and  took  them  in ;  u  ma 

say  it  caught  all  the  sighs  and  the  laughter,  an 
than  that.     From  m  thei 

up  a  winding  way,  all  underground,  to  the  vei 
thehi'.L     On  the  topmost  pLa 
form  of  the  hill  were  shady  trees,  with  sc 
lovers  and  friends  and  old  people,  and  ne 
mouth  of  the  winding  way  which  opened  on 
beaatirul  green  platform  was  a  seat  called  the  Ecfa 
SeaL  That  was  because  you  sat  there  and 
...../..   :r^  :r.   :.: _ 
r,andthtLs 

Stranger  or  a  Golden  Stranger  came  to  the  town  an 
sat  in  the  Echo  Chair,  he  was  at  first  ranch  di 

.  • ;  :  :  ".  c-  rO>'.".'.co.  ;  :<''i-~. :v.:.c  ^.r. 
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a  select  company  of  the  townspeople,  who  would  be 
very  friendly,  and  say,  "  Well,  how  do  you  like  our 
celebrated  echoes  ?  What  did  you  hear  them  say  ?  " 
Sometimes  the  answer  was  one  thing ;  sometimes  it 
was  another ;  sometimes  it  was  angry ;  sometimes  it 
was  clever;  and  sometimes — I  believe  usually — it  was 
rather  stupid  than  otherwise.  But  the  townspeople 
could  tell  in  a  moment,  by  your  answer,  whether  you 
liked  their  echoes  and  would  keep  the  secret  of 
them— the  answers  of  the  Stranger  were  sure  to  be- 
tray him — and,  the  more  honest  he  was,  the  sooner. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  townspeople  that  the  answers 
were  so  often  rather  stupid,  because  they  gave  all 
the  clever  men  and  women  such  a  chance  of  making 
the  new-comer  uneasy,  and  also  of  proving  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  had  misheard  the  echoes. 
So  they  would  begin  to  make  politely  ironical  re- 
marks, and  the  attendance  at  the  Sojourners'  House 
would  fall  off;  and  at  last  the  Silver  or  Golden 
Stranger  would  be  glad  to  take  his  departure.  For 
the  citizens  of  the  place  did  not  want  any  of  them, 
Silver  or  Golden,  unless  they  heard  in  the  echoes 
exactly  what  made  it  certain  that  they  would  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  Fair,  and  in  time  do  their  own 
part  towards  composing  the  echoes.  A  few,  a  very 
few,  of  such  strangers  were  entrapped,  and  made 
what  you  may  call  Prisoners  of  the  Fair ;  and  very 
useful  they  were.  These  were  the  doubtful  cases : 
it  was  never  quite  clear  what  they  had  heard  in  the 
echoes,  so  the  citizens  had  given  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  for  their  own  reasons  made  friends 
with  them.  They  never  lived  long,  and  were  never 
happy ;  but  they  used  to  do  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  echoes  less  alarming,  and  so  the  townspeople 
used  to  pretend  to  be  very  proud  of  these  Prisoners 
of  the  Fair. 

V. 

THE  artist  whom  we  saw  in  the  market-place 
was  one  of  these  Prisoners  of  the  Fair,  and  was  now 
rapidly  forgetting  wlaat  the  best  of  it  and  the  Golden 
Stranger  were  like.  But  he  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  dovelike  Damsel  who  had  just  arrived.  At 
first  he  only  thought  of  sending  her  a  bouquet;  but 
that  very  night  he  had  disturbed  dreams,  and  when 
he  saw  her  at  church  he  found  he  could  not  look  her 
in  the  face.  When  she  had  first  caught  his  eye  in 


the  market-place,  he  had  thought  to  himself  what  a 
beautiful  model  she  would  make ;  but  in  a  very  short 
time  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  praying  for  an 
angel  in  heaven  for  a  model.  In  the  meantime  the 
Strange  Damsel  could  not  make  out  the  echoes  so 
as  to  please  the  townspeople.  They  had  several 
times  tried  her,  but  she  only  said  she  did  not  under- 
stand, only  she  was  afraid  she  did  not  like  them : 
one  time  they  thought  they  would  catch  her,  so 
they  gave  a  children's  party  down  in  the  valley,  and 
got  her  to  go  up  and  listen  in  the  Chair. 

"  Ah  ! "  says  she,  with  a  smile,  "  now  I  begin  to 
think  I  understand  a  little.  Didn't  I  hear  '  Little 
Bo-Peep7?" 

So  they  were  very  pleased,  and  sent  a  simple 
message  down  the  hill  to  tell  them  to  "do  Little  Bo- 
Peep  over  again."    And  they  did ;  but  this  time  the 
Stranger  Maiden  was  not  so  pleased.  "  Stop!"  said 
she,  "  that  is  not  correct- 
Little  Bo-Peep 
She  killed  her  sheep 
Because  she  wouldn't  mind  em — 

What  has  somebody  been  doing  ? " 

Now,  that  was  because  it  was  done  on  purpose. 
A  Golden  Stranger  could  always  tell  when  the  echoes 
were  made  on  purpose,  unless  he  allowed  himself 
to  get  used  to  the  trick,  and  then  he  would  lose  his 
quickness  of  sense. 

VI. 

"  WE  will  have  another  trial  or  two,  and  then  if 
that  fails,  we  will  let  the  hussey  go,"  said  Madam 
Townswoman  the  First. 

"  It 's  a  very  troublesome  case,"  says  Madam 
Townswoman  the  Second.  "  I  do  believe  the  reason 
she  cannot  make  out  our  beautiful  echoes  properly 
is  because  she  has  not  learnt  grammar — at  least,  not 
properly." 

"  Orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody  are 
great  acquirements." 

"  Yes,  neighbour;  but  what  do  you  say  to  Logical 
Parsing  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes !     Subject  and  predicate,  and  all  that" 

"  Let  us  club  together,  and  send  her  some  treatises 
on  Grammar,  and  on  Society,  and  Usefulness,  and 
suchlike." 

So  they  did,  and  the  Strange  Damsel  got  them. 
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J>ut  two  of  the  rich  old  magnates  of  the  town  put 
their  heads  together  about  that  time,  and  winked 

.1  nodded  at  each  other  very  much,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  young  artist  had  been  seen  sitting  in 
the  Chair  of  Echoes,  with  the  Damsel,  and  some 
even  said,  with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her 
head  leaning  on  his  shoulder. 

"  He  will  soon  teach  her.  He  will  explain  our 
celebrated  echoes,  and  she  will  hear  nothing  but 
what  is  good  in  them,  and  she  will  settle  down  and 
be  like  the  rest  of  us,"  said  the  Jr. 

"  And  cease  to  be  impracticable  and  useless,"  said 
the  Clergyman,  smiling  back  to  his  learned  friend. 

VII. 

SO  ONE  -!y  beautiful   moonlight   i 

/hen  it  had  been  found  out  somehow  that  the  lovers 
••ere  going  up  to  the  hill-top  they  were  very  fond 
f  high  places,  especially  ; tcoplc 

ecided  to  have  a  more  magnificent  Fair  down  L 
lan  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  valley,  and  a  most 
plend  my  there  was,  I  can  tell   you,  and 

lost  improving  conversation,  science,moralit} 
icrce,  theology,  philanth 

verything  that  makes  the  uurld  go  round.     At  the 
eight  of  the  entertainment,  when  the  convci 
nd  the  songs  and  tin-  at  their 

I 

1  Dsed  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  stole  softly  upon 
t  »e  young  people,  .  >cs. 

<; .'. 

beautiful   : 

..  >ti«_e  that  people  were  n 

And  then,  af;  eful  turn  or  two  on   the 

I  ;  J5,  the  company  a;  the  artist  and  the 

:t  the  cch' 

"Echoes?"  said  th  rtist :  "  I  : 

rXh 

"  Nor  ha 

"Nothing?  nothing?'' shrieked  the  fine  ladies. 
"  Our  echoes  were  never  finer,"  said  the  gentle- 
i;  en. 

"Ah,  I  hear  now,"  said  the  Maiden,  and  she 
stopped  her  cars  with  a  face  full  of  pain;  and  the 
y>ung  artist  drew  her  arm  tenderly  but  firmly  under 
h  s  led  her  away  into  the  winding  bos* 


where  they  were  soon  lost  to  sight,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment thick  clouds  rushed  suddenly  over  the  moon,, 
and  the  exploring  company  were  left  themselves  in 
darkness.  Louder  and  louder  came  the  echoes  of 
song  and  laughter  from  below,  and  more  and  more 
genially  and  yet  confusedly  they  were  echoed  back- 
wards and  forwards  hither  and  thither  among  the 
shady  places  of  the  hill.  The  townsfolk,  who  were 
now  in  darkness,  could  not  find  their  way  about  well; 
but  very  soon  a  band  of  their  own  friends,  with 
torches,  came  hurrying  up  in  search  of  them.  Then 
they  all  joined  in  pursuing  the  fugitives  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  for  their  rage  and  curiosity 
< -\tremc.  At  daybreak,  descending  the  utmost 
slope,  which  curves  abruptly  to  the  sea,  they  caught 
a  distant  glimpse  of  their  lost  friends.  The  white- 
sailed  shallop  which  bore  them  was  just  putting  oft' 
from  the  shore,  and  the  ocean  stretched,  calm  and 
beautiful,  to  the  horizon.  A  loud,  long,  mocking 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  townspeople;  but 
there  was  a  little  heart-ache  in  it,  especially  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  women.  The  departing  lovers  did 
a-  it,  though  the  wind  set  that  way, 
:  t  lied  their  canvas. 

"  1    suppose,"  said  one  wise  man,  "that  is  what 
our  artist  friend,   when  he  first  visited  our  town, 

11  '  launching  out  into  the  infinite.'" 
"  I  pray  that  he  may  come  safe  back,"  said  another, 
who  was  also  very  pious. 

.<!   I   am  sure  I  wi^li  him  no  harm/'  said  a 

lady,  straining  her  eyes  after  the  lessening  sails. 

:  that  liussey,  if  there  is  anything  I  hate 

VIII. 

SO  CKK  i  A  IN  had  the  friendly  conspirators   clt  of 

their  prey  this  time,  that  they  had  ordered  an  un- 

\    sumptuous   repast   to  be  prepared  in  the 

innermost  pavilion  of  the  Fair  for  the  Artist  and  the 

er,  who  was  that  night  intended  to  catch  the 

true  accent  of  the  echoes.   This  was  now  distributed 

\  the  poor,  to  the  music  of  drum  and  trumpet. 

They  were  very  genial  in  this  town.     I  hai'c  been 

assured  that  there  never  was  a  place  like  it.    I  have 

al.->u  been  informed  that  there  was  once,  but  that  it 

has  been  clone  away  with.    Can  it  indeed  be  that  I 

dreamt  it  all?  MATTHK\V  JJRUWNK. 


MODERN    ADVERTISEMENTS    EMBELLISHED. 


PROFESSIONAL  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to 

BOARD  with  a  Christian  family,  where  he  would  be  received 
-as  one  of  them.  Terms  not  so  much  an  object  as  social  adaptability. 
— Address  S.  A.  M.,  21,  Downers-street,  Strand. 


TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  CASH.— FREE 

,T7.-  ,  PUBLIC  HOUSE.  Lease  20  years.  Genuine  snug  concern. 
Wife  s  dislike  to  business  the  cause  of  selling.  Should  be  seen  at 
once.— Apply  to  Mr.  Bung,  Jigger's  Arms,  Swizzleton-st.,  Barking. 


LOAN  or  PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  £70 

immediately,  by  an  energetic  Gentleman  barely  past  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
businesses  in  this  vast  metropolis.  Good  security  given,  or  would 
accept  as  partner  a  Gentleman  with  ^5000.  No  previous  knowledge 
necessary.—  Apply,  H.  .Walker,  62,  Chisull-row,  Ludgate-hill. 


T 


O  LADIES  of  NEGLECTED  EDUCATION. 

A  Single  Lady,  whose  singularly  persuasive  manners  and  high 
moral  culture,  combined  with  rare  perspicuity  of  intellect,  render  her 
most  capable  of  educating  highly  the  most  obtuse  of  minds,  has  now 
a  VACANCY  for  one  of  the  above.— Apply  to  Mrs.  Crimper,  Rose 
Villa,  Notting-hill. 


MODERN    ADVERTISEMENTS    EMBELLISHED. 


-and 
MM  your  inc. 

to    ire  the  largest  pr 

ga    ten. 


PMMOH. 

Hanover 


ANTED,  a  Church  of  England  Vounij  Man,  as 

•  MIC  in  a  bank,  and  is 

le  of  cleaning  plate  prefcm  ••  of  the 

t»  v.  ,.;c.     Good  refciviii.-i-s  ii.dis- 

:  Giltcn,  Stregunter-street, 


[AID, 


\  ToNKYon  EASY  TERMS.     Mr.GRABALLii 

A  '  -^         ;  'II. -II   ill 


! 

••f  h.ind 

only.      .'  '  ''    or    will). .111 

•  tint  to 

1 


THE    GOOD   SPIRIT   OF   SPACE; 
,  an 


(SCENE— THE  EARTH.  Two  SPIRITS—//^  male- 
volent SPIRIT  of  CROWDEDNESS  and  the  benevo- 
lent SPIRIT  of  SPACE— hovering?) 

Chorus  of  Mortals,  grumbling. 

EVERY  freshly  occurring  fact 
Painfully  tends  to  prove 
Awfully  tightly  the  world  is  packt,-— 

Nobody 's  room  to  move. 
Say  that  a  dozen  of  hapless  men 

Into  the  world  are  prest, 
One  of  the  dozen  arriving  ten 

Minutes  before  the  rest; 
He,  having  luckily  won  the  race, 

Just  by  a  shave,  at  birth, 
Collars  the  only  untaken  place 

On  the  encumbered  earth ; 


Then  do  the  rest  of  'em,  standing  by.. 

Kicking  their  heels  in  vain, 
Wait  till  the  winner  shall  kindly  die 

Leaving  his  place  again. 
Shortly — (so  rapidly  fills  the  land, 

Truly  the  mind  it  scares  !) — 
Everybody  will  have  to  stand, 

Having  no  room  for  chairs  ! 

The  SPIRIT  of  SPACE. 

So  far  so  good ;  yet  how  each  mortal  shelves 
His  common  sense  is  quite  beyond  believing^. 
No  smack  of  inconsistency  perceiving : 

Just  listen  how  they  contradict  themselves. 

Joyful  chorus  of  Mortals  at  a  christening* 

Here 's  a  host  of  little  dears, 

Freshly  in  the  world  arriving, 

Aren't  they  plump  and  round  and  thriving 
Pray  excuse  our  joyful  tears, 

Born  of  joy  no  effort  smothers  ! 

Aren't  they — aren't  they  like  their  mothers  ? 
(With  a  burst]     Tral  lal  la ! 

Thirty  little  mortals  more 

Come  to  make  creation  gladsome ! 

Don't  we  only  wish  we  had  some — 
Any  number — say  a  score ! 

All  their  future  joy  be-wreathing, 

More  especially  their  teething ! 

(Uncontrollably]     Tral  lal  la! 

Horrified  chorus  of  the  same  Mortals,  reading  their 
newspapers. 

Here 's  a  sad  disaster — 

Here's  a  dozen  more ! 
Each  is  sadder,  vaster 

Than  the  one  before. 
Here  are  vessels  jam  in 

Other  vessels'  sides; 
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Desolating  famine 

China  overrides ; 
Wreck  and  conflagration, 

Now  they  have  their  run, 
Decimate  creation, 

Horrifying  one! 
Dread  Destruction's  banner 

Seems  to  be  unfurled 
In  the  wildest  manner — 

What  an  awful  world  ! 

IRIT  Of  Cl 

Ycu  see,  these  mortals  rate  you  as  they  should. 

t'.V). 
!  bitterness  too  bitt' 
To  feel  that  one  is  unapprcci 
1 1   all  one's  greatest  <  -od  ! 

N    matter,  I  w  .  hilc 

thwart  tlr. 

I  until  that  better  t, 
n  men  shall  greet  me  in  a  fairer  st 

KIT  Of  Cl 
r  thee  not ;  in  vain  thy  threats  are  hurl- 

untold,  through  all  the  earth 
iumph  incr 
crowned  :  'rid. 

triumph 

sec— thy  paltry  oppn 

'he  time  wl.  ;•  c  for  turn- 

1  have  to  walk  on  one  another'  |  ing, 

*  thus  the  hatred   I  have  borne  to  man 
iall  find  ;  unation  ; 

..inwhilc  the  lion 

Ar    blind! 

So  well  my  spells  have  undermined  their  wit, 
'  hat  men  receive  with  joyousness  and  mirth 
.  11  thin  :  the  crowding  of  the  earth, 

Co  .dcmning  such  as  tend  to  lessen  it. 

To<  true,  alas!  the  ''.inc. 

']  he  •  ir  under  some  delusion. 

1  ut  hear— I  o  -nfusion, 

To  lay  Jit  lea^t  the  .  mine. 


For  certain  mortals,  having  minds  too  clear, 
Too  full  of  light,  for  all  thy  glamour's  blinding, 
Have  sworn  in  all  to  aid  me,  nobly  binding 

Themselves  to  thwart  thee  in  thy  base  career. 

The  happiness  of  men  their  only  goal, 

They  let  my  word  and  lofty  reason  guide  them 
Whatever  woe  or  punishment  betide  them: 

Behold,  at  once,  one  such  devoted  soul. 

(The  SPIRIT  of  SI-ATF.  ma  .-//</, ana  a  RAIL 

\VAY  SufNTKR  Ogftafftf.) 

Sottg  of  the  Good  Shunter. 
;onc  by  the  cumuli 

inrc  my  reason  clouded, 
It  struck  me  not  so  fair  a  spot 

As  this  our  world  should  not  be  crowded  ; 

:  know  what  evils  flow 
>m  supcrflux  of  population, 

;ht  and  wise 
ell-directed  decimation. 


':arply  burst  the  light,  at  first 
My  reason  marvelled  what  the  change  mc.int 
!  something  bade  me  up  and  aid 
The  -iircnt  arrangement. 

.  "so  humbly  bred 

Mtion  ?" 

Yes!     Was  it  not  my  happy  lot 
«  a  shunter  at  a  station  ? 

With  xcalous  jerk  the  points  I  M  work, 

And  good  intent  and  faith  for  masters, 
And  cause  what  men  of  cloudy  ken 
'•  terrible  disaster*.'' 
W/  I  met  inspector's  threat 

iit  irritation, 

And  made  it  plain  reproof  is  vain 
>nc  intent  on  decimation. 

,'//,•  ;  /';:/,>  a  mineral   /rain.      77tt' 

1  SPACE  /'/Vow  ////•;/.  whiU  //• 
S i- 1 I'll  ry" CROWD:  .     '1  he 

nnd  /u's  surroundings  disappear!) 

clients  of  misguided    Mortals    reading 
tile  i; 


Horror  inducing  pallidity  ! 

Her 

Passenger-run  with  rapidity 
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Into  a  mineral-train  ! 
Villain  who  turned  it  misguidedly 
Ought  to  be  punished  decidedly  ! 

SPIRIT  of  CROWD  (sneeringly]. 
Thy  work,  as  I  perceive,  still  fails  to  please 
The  thankless  mortals  whom  thou  hast  befriended. 

SPIRIT  of  SPACE. 

Oh,  wait  awhile — our  strife  is  still  unended  ' 
Behold  some  other  of  my  devotees. 

(Waves  wand  again;  a  QUACK  DOCTOR,  an  ADUL- 
TERATOR, and  other  Devotees  appear?) 

Chorus. 
Long  we  Ve  striven  with  devotion 

In  the  interests  of  Space, 
Buoyed  and  solaced  by  the  notion 

That  we  serve  the  human  race. 
Far  removed  from  all  addiction 

To  pecuniary  gain, 
We  rejoice  in  self-restriction, 

Insult,  calumny,  and  pain. 
Harsh  and  many  our  detractors  ; 

By  the  world  we  are  despised, 
For  as  human  benefactors 

We  are  hardly  recognized  ! 
Crowdedness,  with  maw  unsated, 

Creeps,  a  horror,  o'er  the  land. 
Health  and  beauty  violated 

By  its  Vandalistic  hand  ; 
Silence,  peace,  and  sweet  seclusion 

From  the  recollection  fade 
In  the  deafening  confusion 

Overcrowdedness  had  made. 
Let  not  Space  the  Decimator 

In  derision  turn  its  back 
On  the  poor  Adulterator, 

Or  the  unpretending  Quack  ! 

(The  SPIRIT  of  CROWD  EDNESS,  in  derision,  lifts  a 
veil  and  reveals  the  earthly  martyrdom  of  the 
SHUNTER,  ADULTERATOR,  QUACK,  and  other 
Devotees.  The  SPIRIT  of  SPACE  turns  away 
with  a  sigh.}  • 

SPIRIT  of  CROWDEDNESS. 
Good  reason  truly  for  thy  sighing — see 
The  fate  for  these  thy  devotees  provided  : 


I  pray  you  mark,  my  choice  is  better  guide:!  ; 
A  fairer  lot  for  those  who  work  for  ME  ! 

( Waves  wand.  A  SPECULATIVE  BUILDER  appears. 

SPECULATIVE  BUILDER. 
Come,  Crowdedness,  on  in  a  torrent ; 

Three  things  where  the  space  is  for  one  ; 
For  Emptiness  aye  is  abhorrent 

And  Space  is  an  evil  to  shun  ! 
Come,  Multitude,  surging  and  seething  : 

What  mortal  with  intellect  can 
Imagine  that  spaces  for  breathing 

Are  truly  essential  to  man  ? 
Come,  labyrinth  cities,  collected 

And  limitless  mazes  of  bricks  ; 
One  dozen  of  houses  erected 

Wherever  there 's  standing  for  six. 

(The  World  becomes  more  and  more  crowded;  men 
have  no  longer  room  to  walk,  vegetation  dis- 
appears, starvation  sets  in.  Then  the  eyes  oj 
Mortals  suddenly  open.} 

Chorus  oj  astounded  Mortals. 
Goodness  gracious  !    Why,  we  Ve  been 

Victims  of  hallucination 
Ever  since  the  dawn  was  seen 

In  the  morning  of  creation  ! 
Ever  blindly  casting  blame, 

Insult,  calumny,  detraction, 
Over  those  whose  noble  aim 

Was  but  human  benefaction  ! 
Ever  from  our  wrath  they  fled 

As  the  quarry  from  the  hunter, — 
Honour  to  the  martyred  head 

Of  that  most  immortal  Shunter. 
Oh  that  Fate  would  give  him  back 

(Though  it 's  not  the  wont  of  Fate) — or 
That  ill-treated,  noble  Quack, 

Or  that  good  Adulterator  ! 
Never  do  our  thoughts  depart 

From  the  horrors  that  await  us ! 
Some  one  with  a  feeling  heart 

Come  and  gently  decimate  us  ! 

(The  DEMON  of  CROWDEDNESS,  mimasked^anishca- 
with  a  shriek,  while  the  good  'SPIRIT  of  SPACE. 
soars  triumphantly} 

J.  F.  SULT.TVAX. 


A     TALE     OF     CHIVALRY. 


U.G-. 

?JR  GflDALAXCE  was  a  brave  knight,  ai.  :..c  him.  treachery  ini^ht.     In  one  of  his  battles 

he -angle-handed  took  a  K  I  at  Hunibledown  T 


'   him  .i-ll   in  his 
"attlu. 


MR.  BARKER  AND   HIS   BRIDE. 


A    GENTLEMAN  I  used  to  know, 
_/\_     About  a  dozen  years  ago, 
I  'd  like  to  introduce  to  fame — 

And  Mr.  Barker  was  his  name. 
He  was  as  genial  a  man 

As  ever  I  expect  to  scan 
(And  that  is  what  he  seemed  to  be 

To  other  men  as  well  as  me). 
He  used  to  rather  come  the  swell, 

In  manner  spick  and  span(iel) ; 
But  some,  in  spite  of  splendid  "  tog," 

Considered  him  a  "jolly  dog." 
He  'd  always,  when  you  met  him,  quote 

Some  mirth-inspiring  anecdote, 
l£— hich  ,1  Ve  seldom  known  him  fail — 

He  was  so  waggish  with  his  tale. 

Now,  Mr.  Barker  had  a  wife, 
He  called  the  solace  of  his  life; 

A  gentle  creature,  soft  and  sleek, 
And  most  preposterously  meek 

(That  is,  at  least,  as  I  've  been  told, 
The  character  she  wished  to  hold). 


Her  timid  air,  which  struck  the  mind, 

Said  pleadingly,  "  Oh,  do  be  kind !  " 
Which  quite  disarmed  the  cynic's  frown, 

And  made  him  long  to  stroke  her  down  ; 
It's  frequently  been  said  of  her 

That  you  might  almost  hear  her  purr  ! 
Though  people  have  been  heard  to  say, 

In  some  inexplicable  way, 
Complete  success  became  her  part 

In  any  pur-puss  she'd  at  heart. 

The  pair  I  thus  present  to  view 

Did  nothing  else  but  bill  and  coo 
(Or  so  I  used  to  then  believe) 

From  morning  grey  to  "dewy  eve." 
When  any  one  was  sitting  by, 

They'd  gently  heave  the  lover's  sigh, 
And  fondly  squeeze  each  other's  hand ; 

And  if  Society's  demand 
Should  separate  them  for  awhile, 

They  'd  catch  each  other's  eye  and  smile. 
With  leisure  from  my  own  affairs 

I  've  often  watched  that  smile  of  theirs. 
With  no  desire  to  make  a  fuss, 

I  'd  indicate  its  meaning  thus  :-  - 
Said  hers,  "  For  thee  I  draw  my  breath !  " 

Said  his,  "  My  life !  I  'm  thine  till  death ! " 

But  o'er  us  all  there  came  a  doubt, 
Reports  commenced  to  fly  about 

Of  frequently-occurring  rows 
'Twixt  Mr.  Barker  and  his  spouse. 

'T  was  said,  for  all  so  blithe  a  chap, 
He  knew  the  way  to  snarl  and  snap; 

That,  though  his  oaths  might  well  affright, 
His  bark  was  better  than  his  bite. 

'T  was  said  his  wife  was  quite  his  match, 
And  knew  the  way  to  claw  and  scratch ; 

'T  was  said,  for  all  she  looked  so  fair, 
She  'd  sometimes  spit  and  often  swear. 

'Twas  said,  although  they  seemed  to  own 
The  life  of  Darby  and  of  Joan, 

They  found  the  marriage-tie  a  clog, 
And  led  the  life  of  cat  and  dog  ! 

JOHN  W.  HOUGKTOX. 


CAMDKN    1'RESS,    N.W. 


FUN. 

DAY 


THE    BABY 
COSTUME 


HER  LADYSHIP'S 
CARRIAGE, 


THE  rp  IN  AFORE"   '&*"  BLOUSE-*  COSTUMES. 


THE    AGE    OP   INNOCENCE. 

COSTUMES    FOR   LAWN   TENNIS  AND    OTHER  PURPOSES. 

The  Honourable  Blanque  Dashe  presents  the  Duchess  of  Slapbang  with  Refreshments  in  the  shape  of  the  Sugar-stick  of  Childhood 

on  the  "suck  and  suck  about  "  principle. 


HOOD'S 

COMIC  ANNUAL 


1880. 


THIRTY  PAGES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

DALZIEL 


LONDON : 

[SHED    FOR    THE    PROPRIETORS   AT   TIIF   FUN   OFFICF, 
153  FLLLT  STKI-:I-:T,  K.C. 


How  to  Check  Disease  at  the  Onset, 

TTSIE 

Eno's  Fruit  Salt, 

IMPORTANT    TO    ALL 

TRAVELLERS.-  "  Please  send  me  half 
a  dozen  bottles  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT,  I 
have  tried  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  in  America, 
India,  Egypt,  and  on  the  Continent,  for  almost 
every  complaint,  fever  included,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
it  to  all  travellers  ;  in  fact,  I  am  never  without 
it. — Yours  faithfully,  AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  OFFI- 
CIAL, June  26,  1878." 

TJ'OW  TO  AVOID  THE  IN- 
AX  JURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMU- 
LANTS.— The  present  system  of  living — par- 
taking of  too  rich  foods,  as  pastry,  saccharine, 
and  fatty  substances,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an 

insufficient  amount  of  exercise — frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilious 
people,  unless  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience 
shows  that  porter,  mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and 
brandies,  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree  ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  whisky  largely 
diluted  with  soda-water,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable.  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver  ;  it  possesses  the  power  of 
reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on  the  right 
track  to  health.  A  world  of  woe  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  FRUIT 
SALT,  therefore  no  family  should  ever  be  without  it. 

FRUIT  SALT»— "All  our  customers  for  ENO'S  FRUIT 
SALT  would  not  be  without  it  upon  any  consideration,  they  having  received  so 
much  benefit  from  it. — WOOD  BROTHERS,  Chemists,  Jersey,  1878." 

fiJQUCGESS   IN    LIFE."— A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the 

Public  and  commands  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately 
introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive 
the  Public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity 
that  employed  in  an  original  channel  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.  — 
ADAMS. __^ 

(CAUTION. — Examine  each  bottle,  and  see  the  capsule  is  marked 
^  "ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT."  Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  worthless 
imitations.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Price  25.  gd.  and  45.  6d. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent,  at 
ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  HATCHAXK,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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EL    BROTHERS. 


CROSSE&BLACKWELL'S 

MALT  VINEGAR, 

PURE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  POTTED  MEATS  &  FISH, 

PREPARED  SOUPS,  CALVES'  FEET  JELLY, 

JAMS,  &  ORANGE  MARMALADE, 

ALWAYS  BEAR  THEIR  NAMES  AND  ADDRESS  ON  THE  LABELS, 

And  may  be  obtained  of  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen 
throughout  the  World. 


CEOSSE  &  BLACKWELL 

WERE  AWARDED 

Two  GOLD  MEDALS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 
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"  Perfection." 
MRS.  S.  A.  ALLEN'S 

World's 

Hair  Restorer 

Never  fails  to  restore  Grey  Hair  to  its 
youthful  colour,  imparting  to  it  new 
life,  growth,  and  lustrous  beauty.  Its 
action  is  certain  and  thorough,  quickly 
banishing  greyness.  It  is  not  a  Dye. 
It  ever  proves  itself  the  natural 
strengthener  of  the  Hair.  Its  Supe- 
riority and  Excellence  are  established 
throughout  the  World. 


The  genuine  only  in  Pink  "Wrappers.      Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfutners. 


LITERS    IMMAXISSIMJ-. 


laid  the  Sl'IRIT  of  MIRTH, 

:lic  mind  of  him,  clearly, 
•n  that  \'olume  of  worth 
\Vhirh  be  the  populace  yearly) 

"  Let  us  at  once  ascertain 

For  knowledge  refines  and  betters — 
WIuYh  arc  the  M<  >ST  HIMANE 
Of  .ill  the  HTMANKR  Li.ri 1 
They  that  are  purest  and  best 
Of  the  literal  congregation, 
These  shall  be  honoured  and  blest 
With  a  place  in  my  publication ! :J 


Up  rose  the  Letters— a  swarm, 

Mad  to  achieve  the  position; 
MIRTH'S  busy  knocker  grew  warm 

Owing  to  knocks  for  admission ; 
From  the  compositor's  gripe, 

Out  of  their  various  places, 
Flew  the  incontinent  type 

Leaving  not  one  in  the  cases. 


LITERS  HUMANISSIMsE. 


Madly  they  crowded  along, 

Pushing  and  elbowing  blindly : 
MIRTH,  overwhelmed  by  the  throng, 

Said  to  them  firmly  but  kindly  : — 
"  Steady,  Belles  Lettres,  if  you  please ! 

Over-abundance  encumbers; 
How  can  I  grapple  with  these 

Truly  unlimited  numbers  ? 
Choose  ye  some  twenty  and  six — 

(Or  double  that  sum,  to  content  you) — 
Comrades  on  whom  ye  may  fix 

Faith ;  and  let  these  represent  you." 
This  they  decided  to  do : 

Into  the  matter  they  flung  them, 
Fixing  on  fifty  and  two 

Picked  from  the  greatest  among  them  ; 
Thereupon  MIRTH  made  a  start, 

Turning  on  each  a  discerning 
Scrutiny  as  to  his  heart, 

Personal  graces,  and  learning ; 
Then,  having  patiently  trudged 

Right  through  the  task,  and  reflected, 
Chose  the  eleven  he  judged 

Most  to  be  loved  and  respected. 
H  was  the  foremost,  a  grand, 

Beautiful,  loveable  letter ; 
Humour  begins  with  it,  and 

Hope  and  Humanity,  better ! 
Twice  is  its  presence  in  height 

That  of  its  letter-relations ; 
Shame  on  the  vulgar  and  light 

Checking  its  right  aspirations  ! 


Some,  when  in  false  and  in  shame- 
Giving  positions  they  'd  pop  it, 
Find  it  redoubtable  game — 

Mark  how  the  ignorant  drop  it ! 
Next  were  two  O's  (and  indeed 

Learning  requires  no  apology) — 
O's  which  are  read  in,  and  lead, 

Every  erudite  Ology ; 
D  was  then  chosen ;  the  plea, 

Moral  and  physical  beauty: 
What  can  be  Done  without  D  ?— 

Nothing,  especially  Duty ! 
Then  came  the  rest — by-the-bye, 

Wherefore  should  MIRTH  be  expected 
To  state  to  the  universe  why 

Every  one  was  selected? 
Is  this  an  "  action  for  breach  "  ? — 

Hardly;  then  this  is  the  question  : 
Why  should  his  letters  be  each 

Canvassed  for  public  digestion  ? 
Small  "  breach  of  promise  "  we  see 

Ever,  with  MIRTH  as  defendant ; 
Grand  though  his  promise  may  be, 

What 's  his  performance  ? — Resplendent ! 

Here  are  the  Chosen  Ones — smart, 
Clad  in  their  Holiday  Feather; 

Grand  as  they  are  when  apart, 
Look  at  their  meaning  TOGETHER ! 

J.  F.  SULLIVAN. 


MAUL    STICK'S    ACADEMY    PICTURE. 


the    •• 


'  cforc  "  rending  in." 


1 1  u  carried  with  great  care  to  the  Academy,  and  subsequently 
being 


Kicked  out,"  this  is  how  Maul  Stick,  Esq.,  received  i 
into  his  studio. 


A  STORY   FROM   A   DICTIONARY. 


"Sic  visum  Veneri :  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  aenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco." 


"  T     OVE  mocks  us  all" — as  Horace  said  of  old  : 

y     From  sheer  perversity,  that  arch-offender 

Still  yokes  unequally  the  hot  and  cold, 

The  short  and  tall,  the  hardened  and  the  tender ; 
He  bids  a  Socrates  espouse  a  scold, 

And  makes  a  Hercules  forget  his  gender  :— 
Sic  visum  Veneri!    Lest  samples  fail, 
I  add  a  fresh  one  from  the  page  of  EAYLE. 

It  was  in  Athens  that  the  thing  occurred, 

In  the  last  days  of  Alexander's  rule, 
While  yet  in  Grove  or  Portico  was  heard 

The  studious  murmur  of  its  learned  school ; — 
Nay,  Jt  is  one  favoured  of  Minerva's  bird 

Who  plays  therein  the  hero  (or  the  lool) 
With  a  Megarian,  who  must  then  have  been 
A  maid,  and  beautiful,  and  just  eighteen. 

I  shan't  describe  her.     Beauty  is  the  same 

In  Anno  Domini  as  erst  B.C. ; 
The  type  is  still  that  witching  One  who  came, 

Between  the  furrows,  from  the  bitter  sea ; 
3T  is  but  to  shift  accessories  and  frame, 

And  this  our  heroine  in  a  trice  would  be, 
Save  that  she  wore  &  pcplum  and  a  chiton, 
Like  any  modern  on  the  beach  at  Brighton. 


Stay,  I  forget ! — of  course  the  sequel  shows 
She  had  some  qualities  of  disposition, 

To  which,  in  general,  her  sex  are  foes, — 
As  strange  proclivities  to  erudition, 

And  lore  unfeminine,  reserved  for  those 

Who  now-a-days  descant  on  "  Woman's  Mission,'7 

Or  tread  instead  that "  primrose  path"  to  knowledge. 

That  gentler  Academe — the  Bedford  College. 

The  truth  is,  she  admired  .   .  a  learned  man. 

There  were  no  curates  in  that  sunny  Greece, 
For  whom  the  mind  emotional  could  plan 

Fine-art  habiliments  in  gold  and  fleece ; 
(This  was  ere  chasuble  or  cope  began 

To  shake  the  centres  of  domestic  peace ;) 
So  that  "  admiring,"  such  as  maids  give  way  to, 
Turned  to  the  ranks  of  Zeno  and  of  Plato. 

The  "  object "  here  was  mildly  prepossessing, 
At  least,  regarded  in  a  woman's  sense ; 

His  forte,  it  seems,  lay  chiefly  in  expressing 
Disputed  fact  in  Attic  eloquence ; 

His  ways  were  primitive;  and  as  to  dressing, 
His  toilet  was  a  negative  pretence ; 

He  kept,  besides,  the  regime  of  the  Stoic; — 

In  short,  was  not,  by  any  means,  "  heroic." 


A    STORY  FROM  A    DICTIONARY. 


the  tiling  is  clear. 

Her  friends  were  furious,  her  lovers  nettled; 
IS  much  as  though  the  Lady  Yere  de  Vere 
On  some  hedge-schoolmaster  her  heart  had  settled, 
t'nheard  !     Intolerable  ! — a  lumbering  steer 

To  plod  the  upland  with  a  mare  high-mettled  ! — 
They  would,  no  doubt,  with  far  more  pleasure  hand 

her 
To  curled  Euphoiion  or  Anaximander. 


Also  they  hoped  that  she  might  find  her  king, 
On  close  inspection,  awkward  and  lueotian  :- 
This  was  acute  enough,  and  yet,  between  us, 
I  think  they  thought  too  little  about  Venus. 

Something,  I  know,  ot  this  sort  is'rclated 

In  C'.ai rick's  life.     However,  the  man  came. 
And  taking  first  his  mission's  end  as  stated, 
m  at  once  her  sentiments  to  tame, 


.  nd  so  they  used  d  ne,  of  con: 

To  lead  to  r<  most-erring  daughter, 

I  'ocecding  even  to  extremes  of  force, — 
Confinement  (soli:  bread  an 

1  :  TJ,  having  lectured  her  till  they  wen 
1-inding  that  this  to  no  submission  brought 

A    last,  *;  to  the  man  they  sent, 

T  lat  he  might  combat  her  by  argument. 


l;  ing,  I!K  .  but  a  bloodless  thi 

5r  else  too  well  forewarned  of  that  commotion 

\V  li  .separable  from  spr 

To  or  from  a  school-girl  not 


:ig  discreetly  to  the  point  debated 
tcps  rhetorical  I  spare  to  name ; 

In  other  words,     he  broke  the  matter  gently. 

Meanwhile,  the  lady  looked  at  him  intently. 

fully,  sadly,- and  it  put  him  out, 
Although  he  went  on  steadily,  but  faster. 
There  were  some  maladies  he  'd  read  about 

Which  seemed,  at  first,  most  difficult  to  master; 
They  looked  incurable  at  times,  no  doubt, 
.11  they  needed  was  a  little  plaster; 
was  a  thing  physicians  long  had  pondered, 
Considered,  weighed    .    .    and  then    .    .    and  then 
he  wandered* 


.rely.     Hut  't  U  ssdl  to  mention 

• 


i6 


A   STORY  FROM  A   DICTIONARY. 


{'T  is  so  embarrassing  to  have  before  you 

A  silent  auditor,  with  candid  eyes ; 
With  lips  that  speak  no  sentence  to  restore  you, 

And  aspect,  generally,  of  pained  surprise ; 
Then,  if  we  add  that  all  these  things  adore  you, 

'T  is  really  difficult  to  syllogize  : — 
Of  course  it  mattered  not  to  him  a  feather, 
But  still    he  wished    .     .     they  'd  not   been  left 
together.) 

•"  Of  one,"  he  said,  continuing,  "  of  these 
The  young  especially  should  be  suspicious, 

Seeing  no  ailment  in  Hippocrates 

Could  be  at  once  so  tedious  and  capricious ; 

No  seeming  apple  of  Hesperides 

More  fatal,  deadlier,  and  more  delicious — 

Pernicious, — he  should  say, — for  all  its  seeming  .  ." 

It  seemed  to  him  he  simply  was  blaspheming. 

(If  she  had  only  turned  askance,  or  uttered 
Word  in  reply,  or  trifled  with  her  brooch, 

Or  sighed,  or  cried,  grown  petulant,  or  fluttered, 
He  might  (in  metaphor)  have  "called  his  coach" ; 

Yet  still,  while  patiently  he  hemmed  and  stuttered, 
She  wore  her  look  of  wondei  ing  reproach ; 

And  those  who  read  the  "Shakespeare  of  Romances" 

Know  of  what  stuff  a  girl's  "  dynamic  glance  "  is.) 

•"  But  there  was  still  a  cure,  the  wise  insisted, 

In  love, — he  should  say,  in  philosophy. 
Philosophy — no,  love — at  best  existed 
*  But  as  an  ill  for  that  to  remedy  : 
There  was  no  knot  so  intricately  twisted, 

There  was  no  riddle  but  at  last  should  be 
By  love— he  meant  philosophy— resolved  .  ." 
The  fact  is,  he  was  getting  quite  involved. 

O  sovran  Love !  how  far  thy  power  surpasses 
Aught  that  is  taught  of  Logic  or  the  Schools ! 

Here  was  a  man,  "far  seen"  in  all  the  classes, 
Strengthened  of  precept,  fortified  of  rules, 

Mute  as  the  least  articulate  of  asses ; 

Nay,  at  an  age  when  every  passion  cools, 

Conscious  of  nothing  but  a  sudden  yearning 

Stronger  by  far  than  any  force  of  learning ! 


Therefore  he  changed  his  tone, flung  down  his  wallet 
Described  his  lot,  how  pitiable  and  poor ; 

The  hut  of  mud, — the  miserable  pallet, — 
The  alms  solicited  from  door  to  door; 

The  scanty  fare  of  bitter  bread  and  sallet, — 
Could  she  this  shame, — this  poverty  endure  ? 

I  scarcely  think  he  knew  what  he  was  doing, 

But  that  last  line  had  quite  a  touch  of  wooing. 

And  so  she  answered  him, — those  early  Greeks 
Took  little  care  to  keep  concealment  preying 

At  any  length  upon  their  damask  cheeks, — 
She  answered  him  by  very  simply  saying, 

She  would  and  could  : — and  said  it  as  one  speaks 
Who    takes   no   course    without    much    careful 
weighing.  .  . 

Was  this,  perchance,  the  answer  that  he  hoped  ? 

It  might,  or  might  not  be.     But  they  eloped. 

Sought  the  free  pine-wood  and  the  larger  air, — 
The  leafy  sanctuaries,  remote  and  inner, 

Where  the  great  heart  of  nature,  beating  bare, 
Receives  benignantly  both  saint  and  sinner ; — 

Leaving  propriety  to  gasp  and  stare, 

And  shake  its  head,  like  Burleigh,  after  dinner, 

From  pure  incompetence  to  mar  or  mend  them  : 

They  fled  and  wed; — though,  mind,  I  don't  defend 
them. 

I  don't  defend  them.    '  T  was  a  serious  act, 
No  doubt  too  much  determined  by  the  senses ; 

(Alas  !  when  these  affinities  attract, 
We  lose  the  future  in  the  present  tenses  !) 

Besides,  the  least  establishment's  a  fact 
Involving  nice  adjustment  of  expenses ; 

Moreover,  too,  reflection  should  reveal 

That  not  remote  contingent — lafamille. 

Yet  these,  maybe,  were  happy  in  their  lot. 

Milton  has  said  (and  surely  Milton  knows) 
That  after  all,  philosophy  is  "  not, — 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose;" 
And  some,  no  doubt,  for  Love's  sake  have  forgot 

Much  that  is  needful  in  this  world  of  prose  : — 
Perchance  't  was  so  with  these.    But  who  shall  say? 
Time  has  long  since'swept  them  and  theirs  away. 

AUSTIN  DOESON. 


MY   ONE    FRIEND. 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  hopelessly  bitter 
experiences  of  existence  is  contained  in  the 
life  of  a  man  who,  starting  upon  his  earthly  journey 
surrounded  by  a  bright  circle  of  faithful  and 
tionate  friends,  is  doomed  to  sec  these  fade,  depart 
from  his  side,  or  grow  cold  in  their  attachment,  one 
by  one,  until,  at  an  age  when  the  flowing  spring  of 
hope  begins  to  weaken  with  the  weakening  tissues, 
the  man  is  left  solitary,  to  fight,  with  failing  arm, 

.couragemcnt  of 
be  strong  legion  of  cares  which, 
ever  too  ready  to  beset  the  companionlcss,  will  ere 
long  but  too  surely  overwhelm  him." 

v  often  have  these  words,  written 
>od  man,  whose  name  has  now  escaped  me. 
recurred  to  my  mind  as  I  have  sat  in  my 
ding  twil 


For  the  experience  so  truthfully  set  forth  above 
tv. 3, until  a  very  few  years  ago,  my  experience;  but 
lo  »king  back  through  the  bright  and  gladdening 
st  etch  of  sunlight  which  has  since  lighted  up  the 

1 


path  of  my  life,  in  the  form  of  one  great  and  sincere 
friendship.  I  feel  my  spirit  soften  to  the  past,  and 
can  forgive  all  those  fickle  companions  whose  friend- 
ship proved  so  fragile,  unenduring,  and  hollow. 

boy  at  a  public  school,  and  subsequently 
young  man  at  a  university,  I  had  contracted 
numerous  friendships,  and  many  of  these  had  cer- 
tainly lasted  for  a  considerable  period  ;  but  even  at 
that  time  I  hat  one  and  all  of  these  friend- 

ships would  gradually  grow  cold  and  disappear ;  and 
as  I  advanced  in  years  events  proved  that  I  had 

rrcctly. 

I  knew  these  friendships  were  all  hollow  from  the 

'  'Cgin  with,  my  friends  were,  without  one 

'-.ion,  cither  better  connected  or  richer  than 

•th  :  this  fact  was  the  first 

which  told  me  that  their  friendship  would  not  last. 
Then,  after  I  had  some  time  left  college,  and  hail 
just  finished  my  course  of  hospitals,  by  a  mis-specu- 

-t  the  whole  of  the  moderate  income  1 
to  nn  [her  ;  and  thereupon  my  friend* 

ibed  and  exerted  themselves  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary way  to  set  me  on  my  legs  again,  purchasing 
me  a  capital  practice  among  them:  this  I  knew  was 
too  flattering  a  state  of  things  to  last,  and  I  made 
no  scruple  to  tell  them  my  opinions  on  the  subject, 
adding  that  they  no  doubt  were  best  aware  what 
their  real  motives  for  such  kindness  were,  and  as- 
them  that  no  hollow  pretences  of  friendship 
would  deceive  wrt  fur  I  had  begun  to  hate  the  whole 
lot  of  them. 

eptcd  the  practice  ;  but  the  evident  hollow- 
ness  of  their  friendship  so  preyed  upon  my  mind, — 
for  I  am  of  an  almost  absurdly  affectionate  disposi- 
tion,— that  I  became  utterly  unfitted  to  attend  to 
my  calling,  and  was  positively  forced  to  neglect  my 
patients  (even  to  suddenly  leaving  some  of  them  at 
a  critical  stage  of  illness),  and  tried  pcrseveringly  to 
find  forgctfulness  in  billiards  and  stimulants. 

But  even  this  hope  was  to  be  frustrated,  for  1  found 
that  the  billiard-room  which  I  attended  was  haunted 
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by  one  of  the  very  hollowest  of  all  those  hollow 
"friends"  of  mine, — a  man  who  had  subscribed  a 
handsomer  sum  than  any  other  toward  the  purchase 
of  my  practice. 

This  man  had  been  in  rather  affluent  circum- 
stances when  I  had  first  known  him,  but  ill  health 
having  prevented  his  properly  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  had  undergone  considerable  losses,  and  was 
now  anything  but  a  rich  man.  And  this  man,  I  say, 
haunted  my  billiard-room  and  would  play  billiards 
with  me  ;  not  that  he  stayed  late  or  drank,  for  he 
never  played  more  than  a  couple  of  games,  and 
always  left  at  ten  o'clock,  attempting  at  first  to  per- 
suade me  to  go  home  at  that  time  too  ; — could  not 
bear  that  I  should  enjoy  myself  when  he  was  not 
doing  so,  of  course  ! 

After  a  few  months  my  clothes  were  beginning  to 
get  ragged  and  my  boots  down  at  heel ;  about  this 
time,  though,  I  had  evidently  begun  to  improve  im- 
mensely at  billiards ;  for  whereas  on  my  earlier  visits 
to  the  billiard-room,  Middlehurst  (the  man  I  am 
talking  about),  who  was  really  a  crack  player  among 
his  set,  had  invariably  (insultingly !)  given  me  fifty 
points  in  a  hundred,  and  beaten  me  by  twenty;  now. 
on  the  contrary,  I  invariably  beat  him,  and  won  a 
sovereign  or  so  each  time — which  was  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me,  though  he  little  thought  it.  But  I 
was  glad  of  it,  for  it  not  only  punished  him  for 
haunting  my  saloon,  but  showed  him  that  I  was 
able  to  take  care  of  myself. 

He  took  me  to  see  his  sister  too,  who  was  beauti- 
ful, and  possessed  of  a  handsome  independence  in 
her  own  right,  and  I  became  a  pretty  frequent  visi- 
tor at  the  house  where  she  lived  with  their  mother. 
It  was  when  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
that  Middlehurst  had  the  audacity  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing patronizing  remarks  to  me  : 

"  George,  old  fellow,  you  don't  know  how  it  grieves 
me  to  see  you  neglect  your  practice  and  go  wild 
like  you  do  !  I  'm  sure  you  are  really  a  good,  clever 
brick  of  a  fellow.  My  sister  has  a  fortune  of  her 
own,  and  doesn't  dislike  you,  I  am  certain.  Why 
don't  you  marry  her — (I  know  you  would  make  her 
a  good  husband,  old  boy !) — and  turn  over  a  new 
leaf?  Her  money  would  keep  you  both  going  well 
while  you  worked  up  your  practice  a  bit." 


I  drew  myself  up  proudly,  injuredly,  and  looked 
him  up  and  down.  /  saw  clearly  enough  why  he 
made  me  this  suggestion — he  had  never  lived  upon 
a  penny  of  his  sister's  money  through  all  his  diffi- 
culties (oh,  I  know  that,  but  what  of  that  ?),  but  of 
course  if  he  could  cause  that  money  to  come  into 
the  hands  of  so  faithful  a  friend  as  he  knew  I  was 
to  him,  it  would  be  something  to  fall  back  upon  at 
any  time.  I  answered  his  insolent  proposal  with 
withering  scorn. 


j 


I  married  his  sister. 

Immediately  after  my  marriage  I  sold  my  practice. 
I  was  grossly  imposed  upon  and  worsted  in  this 
transaction,  for  although,  when  I  had  purchased  the 
business  some  two  years  before,  I  had  (at  least  my 
friends — friends,  indeed  ! — had)  been  compelled  to 
disburse  a  considerable  sum  for  it,  now,  when  I 
wanted  to  sell  it,  the  intending  purchaser,  availing 
himself  of  the  paltry  pretence  that  it  had  deteriorated 
under  my  hands,  offered  me  one-third  of  the  forme 
sum ! 

With  a  withering  scorn  he 's  not  likely  to  forget, 
I  accepted  the  sum.  I  consider  that,  throughout 
this  transaction,  my  friends  behaved  to  me  in  a  way 
which  reflected  but  little  credit  upon  them,  for 
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although  they  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  this 
practice  was  an  investment  certain  to  deteriorate  in 
value  (as  the  result  proved),  yet  they  persuaded  me 
to  accept  it. 

So  I  washed  my  hands  of  this  practice  ;  and,  de- 
termining to  withdraw  myself  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  scene  and  recollections  of  these  friend- 
ships whose  evident  hollo wness  pained  me  so  bitterly, 
I  bought,  with  my  wife's  money,  a  handsome  resi- 
dence in  another  city,  and  commenced  a  life  of 
independence. 

Independence  !     How  sweet  the  word  was  to  me  ! 
No  longer,  now,  would  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
lepend  upon  the  favours  of  those  who  doubtless  had 
>ome  hidden  motive  in  bestowing  them.     I  had  my 
)\vn  fortune  now — at  least  my  wife's,  of  course  ; 
nit  that  is  the  same  thing.     I    turned   my  back 
ipon  all  those  friends  of  mine— those  friends  who 
although  at  that  time  possessed  of  considerable 
;ieans  themselves,  I  admit)  would  no  doubt  be  too 
to  look  to  me  for  as>  fortune  should 

future  time  tin  ;.  \\\  them.     I  forbade 

fe  to  hold  any  communi  h  anyone 

f  them,  even  her  brother.     I  considered  this  a  pru- 
ep,  seeing  that  they  would  be  more  than  likely 
r  into  her  ear  invidious  alle 
ch  as  hinting,  for  instance,  at  their  ]\.\ 

past  period  helped  me  in  some  vague  and 
_       t  iflim;  h,  of  course,  they  might  have  done, 

Iit  no  doubt  I  had  amply  repaid  such  services). 
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lywif 

f  then., 
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day  I  felt  more  strongly  how  hollow  this 
ndships    arc  ;   I   grew   unbearably   de- 


pressed, and  kept  all  the  shutters  in  our  residence 
closed  night  and  day,  nailing  them  up  to  insure 
this,  I  saw  nobody  except  my  wife,  allowing  her 
to  see  nobody,  as  I  could  not  but  recollect  how 
many  lagos  in  sheep's  clothing  this  world  contains. 
Then  my  crowning  misery  came.  My  wife  longed 
to  see  other  faces  besides  mine — to  go  out  into  the 
streets,  and  even  places  of  amusement — in  fact,  she 
too  was  evidently  falling  off  from  me  !  It  was  in 
vain  that,  in  the  face  of  such  proof,  she  professed 
that  her  love  for  me  was  unaltered;  I  was  not 
blind. 

I  altered  my  method  of  seeking  forgetfulness.  I 
went  forth  and  indulged  in  every  extravagance,  and 
in  six  months  more  had  spent  all  my  fortune  except 
some  few  hundreds  ;  then,  being  unable  to  longer 
endure  the  sight  of  the  woman  who  loved  me  no 
I  divided  the  remaining  property  into  five 
portions,  gave  my  wife  one,  took  the  other  four,  and 
left  her. 

A  few  months  after  this  an  uncle  of  hers  died  and 

left  her  an  immense  fortune.     There  is  always  in 

human  beings  (who  ur<-  human)  a  yearning  to  for- 

rul  return  to  loved  ones  who  have  erred  in 

any  way.     I  longed  to  return  to  my  wife.     I  sought 

our  home ;   she  had  gone  !     I  discovered  that  she 

'iic  away  wholly  unaware  of  the  fortune  which 

hail  just  fallen  to  her  ;  so  I  possessed  myself  of  the 

fortune  (to   preserve  for  her),  and  determined  to 

untiringly  for  her  through  all  the  corners  of 

the  earth  at  some  future  time.     Her  uncle,  I  found, 

had  stipulated  that  I  should  have  complete  control 

of  the  money  for  my  wife's  benefit. 

My  misery,  due  to  brooding  upon  the  hollowness 
of  friendship,  grew  more  oppressive  every  day,  until 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  determined  to  lose 
myself  in  travel.  And  now  I  settled  upon  one  great 
masterstroke  of  sublime  forgiveness,  which  would 
>als  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  all  those  hollow 
friends  of  mine-  -namely,  to  insure  my  life  for  a  vast 
sum,  to  be  divided  between  the  worst  six  of  them 
at  my  death.  Henceforth  I  should  have  but  one 
care — to  pay  the  premium  on  a  certain  day  each 
year,  to  prevent  the  lapse  of  my  policy. 

It  chanced  that  the  day  for  paying  the  yearly 
premium—  the  24th  of  June— was  my  birthday  ;  and 
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I  resolved  to  take  out  the  policy  at  the  precise  hour 
of  my  birth — seven  minutes  past  two  A.M.  The 
insurance  office  was  not  open  when  I  sought  it  a 
little  before  that  time  ;  so  I  went  and  knocked  up 
the  manager  and  secretary,  who  were  about  to  give 
me  in  charge,  when  I  mentioned  the  sum  for  which 
I  wished  to  insure ;  then  their  eyes  sparkled,  and 
they  hurried  into  their  clothes,  bowing  ;  and  in  half 


an  hour  the  office  was  illumined  throughout,  and 
every  clerk  was  at  his  post ;  and  at  seven  minutes 
past  two  I  took  out  my  policy.  I  would  entrust  the 
yearly  renewal  of  it  to  no  one,  for  whom  can  one 
trust  ?  I  lodged  my  whole  fortune  in  my  bank,  took 
my  cheque-book,  in  order  to  post  a  cheque  annually 
to  the  insurance  office,  and  started  on  my  voyages. 

II. 

THE  sea  always  makes  me  very  ill.  I  had  em- 
barked at  Liverpool,  on  a  fine  steamer  bound  I 
knew  not  whither,  for  my  object  was  to  lose  myself; 
and  on  the  third  day  out  I  lay,  hopelessly  wretched, 
on  a  seat  under  the  bulwarks,  blinking  at  the  clouds. 
At  each  end  of  the  vessel  was  pitching  ;  in  the  middle 
were  rolling  and  the  smell  of  oil.  I  was  thinking, 
between  my  attacks,  of  my  lonely,  friendless  con- 
dition ;  and  I  yearned  to  die ;  then  I  dozed  for  a 
clay  or  two. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  a  figure  was  seated  by 
me,  nursing  my  head  and  stroking  my  hair ;  it  had 


covered  me  with  a  mackintosh,  and  rigged  up  a  can- 
vas wind-guard  round  me.  I  looked  up,  and  met 
the  eyes  of  the  figure,  and  a  sudden  thrill  of  happi- 
ness and  peace,  such  as  I  had  never  before  experi- 
enced, shot  through  me ;  and  I  nestled  into  the 
figure's  bosom.  I  had  recognized  the  figure  as  that 
of  a  man  who  had  followed  me  on  board  when  I 
embarked,  and  taken  a  berth  beneath  mine  ;  and  I 
knew  that  I  had  seen  the  face  once  before  that,  some- 
where. Where  ?  I  could  not  tell. 

All  that  day  he  sat  by  me,  stroking  my  hair,  and 
attending  to  all  my  little  wants  ;  and  under  his  un- 
remitting care  I  began  to  sit  up,  and  at  length  grew 
so  well  as  to  be  able  to  smoke.  I  smoked  his  cigars ; 
he  had  a  case  always  full  for  me,  for  he  only  smoked 
a  meerschaum  pipe. 

Then,  as  the  vessel  tripped  over  the  waves  in  the 
moonlight  (for  we  had  got  far  enough  from  England 
to  see  the  moon  at  times),  we  would  sit  silently 
hand-in-hand, and  heart  against  heart, musing;  and 
I  grew  serenely  happy,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  found  a 
FRIEND  at  last ! 

And,  in  my  new-found  joy,  I  thought  more  gently 
of  those  friends  and  of  my  wife,  and  almost  forgave 
them  everything. 

The  wind  began  to  freshen  and  the  sky  to  blacken ; 
a  storm  arose,  and  grew  into  a  hurricane  ;  and  for 
four  or  five  days  the  vessel  continued  to  have  more 
pieces  knocked  off— I  cannot  technically  describe 
the  pieces— until  she  became  an  unmanageable 
wreck,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  All  on  board 
took  to  the  boats  ;  and  as  I,  being  the  last,  was 
about  to  step  into  one,  a  wave  swept  her  from  the 
ship's  side,  and  the  crew  refused  to  risk  their  boat's 
safety  by  bringing  her  back  to  rescue  me,  and  rowed 
away.  I  sat  down  on  a  rope,  and  resigned  myself 
to  despair  ;  and  the  wind  slowly  subsided,  until  the 
wreck  lay  quite  still  upon  the  unruffled  sea ;  and  I 
sat  with  my  hands  covering  my  face — alone  !  No  ! 
— I  heard  a  cheery  voice,  and,  looking  up,  saw  my 
FRIEND  scrambling  from  the  sea,  over  the  vessel's 
side.  He  had  jumped  from  the  departing  boat  on 
finding  that  I  had  been  abandoned,  and  had  floated 
upon  a  spar  with  the  ship  until  the  calm  had  enabled 
him  to  reach  her. 

We  were  helpless,  but  we  had  some  provisions  ; 
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and  we  sat  day  after  day  waiting  for  some  passing 
ship  to  take  us  off ;  and  I  sat  and  stared  for  hours 
.it  a  time  at  my  FRIEND,  wondering  ever  more  and 
more  where  I  could  have  seen  that  face  for  the  first 

It  certainly  had  flashed  across  me  once  pre- 
[y  to  my  seeing  it  embark  with  me;  I  had 
taken  in  every  detail  of  its  owner — the  spectacles, 
the  slightly  grey  hair,  the  neat  black  whiskers,  the 
white  waistcoat,  the  black  well-brushed  coat  and 
trousers,  and  the  silver  pen  in  his  hand. 

Then  our  provisions  got  low,  but  /  did  not  find 
this  out  at  first ;  indeed,  the  first  suspicion  I  had  of 
the  circumstance  arose  from  my  noticing  that  my 
fr  end  was  growing  hollow-cheeked  and  cadaverous, 
been  starving  himself  for  days,  to  make  the 

Id  out  as  long  as  possible  for  /.. 
jed  him   to  eat ;   but   he   -  i  for 

!     If  jv;/  should  die,  could  I  ever  hold  up 
n  y  head   a  And   such   a   look   of  anxiety 

I  ssed  over  his  face,  that  I  patted  his  check,  and 
s  ook  hands  to  reassure  him. 


Why  was  he  so  devoted  to  me  ?  I  asked  myself 
in  t^  hy  sacrifice  himself  for  me  ? 

was  nearly  starved,  when  a  vessel  at  length 
us  up.     .'  Distantly  by  to 


shield  me  from  harm.  We  travelled  over  half  the 
world  together.  Twice  he  risked  his  life  to  save  me 
from  drowning  ;  once,  in  a  duel  of  mine,  he  sprang 
before  me  and  received  the  bullet  which  would  have 
struck  me  ;  once,  when  I  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  a  crime,  he  passed  himself  off  as  me — 
(I  remember  being  deeply  pained  to  think  he  was 
about  to  suffer  for  my  crime,  for  I  entertained  the 
truest  friendship  for  him) — and  escaped  hanging  by 
the  merest  chance ;  and  seven  times  he  suffered 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  for  my  debts — but 
here  I  proved  my  friendship  by  paying  the  money 
and  freeing  him. 

And  still  I  was  harassed  by  the  same  striving  to  re- 
collect where  I  had  seen  him  first — slightly  grey  hair 
—  white  waistcoat — spectacles — silver  pen — where  ? 

K very  year  I  carefully  sent  the  cheque  to  the  in- 
surance office,  a  week  or  so  before  the  day,  to  be 
sure  of  preventing  the  lapse  of  my  policy.  I  never 
by  any  chance  neglected  to  do  this. 

One  year,  when  the  renewal  day  and  its  twenty- 
one  d  !  had  just  passed,  I  was  in  a  small 
boat  on  a  river,  and  he  was  towing  me  upon  the 
\Ye  were  chatting  pleasantly.     Suddenly,  by 
a  fault  of  mine,  the  rope  slipped  from  the  boat,  and 
in  to  drift  slowly  away. 

•u  'd  better  throw  it  to  me— quick  1"  I  called, 
said  perhaps  he  'd  better,  and  began  to  pre- 
pare deliberately  to  do  so. 

"  Look  alive  ! "  I  shouted,  "  I  am  getting  into  the 
Is  I  * 

"  So  you  are,"  he  said,  musingly ;  "  but  I  should 
have  to  wade  in  to  throw  it  now ;  that  would  wet 
my ' 


m 


I  was  thunderstruck  by  such  apathy  to  my  peril 
on  the  part  of  him  / — the  man  who  had  so  often 
risked  his 

He  continued  slowing  musing,  "  You  are  getting 
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into  the  rapids,  aren't  you  ?  Very  dangerous,  that 
— certain  destruction." 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  I  shrieked.  "  Why  don't  you 
save  me?  I  shall  perish,  and  all  that  insurance 
money  will  go  to  those  hollow  friends,  and " 

"  Did  you  say  you  had  renewed  your  policy  this 
year  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  sent  off  the  cheque  three  weeks  ago.  I 
say,  do  save " 

He  plunged  into  the  water  like  a  maniac,  swam 
wildly  towards  me,  flung  the  rope  from  the  water, 
swam  back  with  his  end  to  the  shore  (escaping  the 
gurgling  rapids  by  a  hair),  and  hauled  me  into 
safety;  then  he  held  me  to  his  breast  with  a  hyste- 
rical sob,  and  we  wept  together. 

We  found  ourselves  at  Interlaken.  Ever  the  same 
racking  of  the  memory  on  my  part.  WHERE  had  I 
seen  him  first? — The  spectacleSj  the  white  waist- 
coast,  the  silver  pen! 

Our  friendship  had  never  declined  in  the  least ; 
he  was  ever  the  same,  sacrificing  himself  to  secure 
my  safety. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  i$th  of  July — a  year 
after  the  river  adventure — we  had  determined  to 
ascend  a  dangerous  peak,  and  had  engaged  our 
guides  for  the  purpose. 

When  I  had  proposed  the  risky  excursion,  my 
friend  had  objected  gravely,  for  my  sake,  but  I  had 
persuaded  him  into  assenting.  He  kept  at  my  elbow 
every  inch  of  the  road,  nervously  watching  my  every 
movement,  and  darting  forward  to  clutch  me,  with 
a  little  shriek,  whenever  my  foot  slipped,  even  over 
a  pebble  on  the  level  road.  I  could  not  but  love 
him  for  his  anxious  care  and  solicitude  !  We 
mounted  higher  and  higher ;  the  track  grew  des- 
perately dangerous  ;  vast  fissures  were  all  around  ; 
all  was  ice.  I  could  see  my  friend's  colour  come 
and  go,  as  my  foot  slipped  uncertainly.  He  could 
not  \  control  his  fears  for  me,  and  clutched  me 
permanently. 

My  foot  slid.  I  slipped  over  a  hanging  mass  of 
ice  on  to  a  tiny  treacherous  ledge  below  ;  I  grasped, 
in  agony,  the  double  rope  which  attached  me  to  my 


friend  and  one  of  the  guides ;  a  thousand  feet  of 
space  were  immediately  below  me  ;  the  ropes  began 
to  cut  over  the  sharp  ice-edge  ;  the  ropes  parted! 

With  a  despairing  lunge,  my  friend  caught  me  by 
the  collar.  I  could  see  the  physical  agony  it  gave 
him,  but  I  knew  he  would  never  leave  his  grip  until 
his  arm  broke,  or  he  slipped  over  with  me. 

"Save  me!"  I  gasped,  faintly.  "The  policy- 
why,  good  heavens,  it  has  lapsed  !  and  that  insu- 
rance money  will  not  be— pai— id— to  my— oh, 
heavens  !—  heirs — " 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprised  relief.  "  Why, 
I  thought  you  had  renewed  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  No,"  I  gasped,  "slipped  my — memory — qui — ite 
forgot  to  send — cheque." 

He  let  me  drop  over.  As  I  descended  I  recol- 
lected, at  last,  where  I  had  first  seen  him.  He  was 
the  MANAGER  OF  THE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ! 


J.  F.  SULLIVAN, 


ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 


»ON    THE   ICE—  "'ib 


WALKING -In  the  Zoo  RIDING— In  the  Row  DANCING— Set-to  partners.  SINGING--"  The  shake. 


COUSIN   CURRIE. 


I. 


SOME  years  ago,  in  a  little  street  leading  out  of 
Holborn,  Mr.  Joseph  Cheasit  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  retail  provision  merchant  on  a  small 
scale,  or  rather  a  small  pair  of  scales.  Some  ill- 
natured  persons  persist  in  saying  that  he  kept  a 
chandler's  shop,  but  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Cheasits' 
insist  on  the  "  retail  provision  merchant."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  as  time  rolled  on  money  rolled  in,  and  at 
length  Joseph  Cheasit  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
much  better  half  and  his  two  daughters,  exchanged 
his  white  apron  for  a  black  coat,  the  provision  empo- 
rium for  a  villa  at  Brickstone,  and  the  joy  s  of  business 
for  the  cares  of  independence.  Behold,  therefore, 
the  Cheasits  in  a  brand-new  house,  in  a  brand-new 
suburb,  with  a  brand-new  brougham,— it  was  not  a 
brand-new  horse,  for  the  vendor  had  wofully  sold 
Mr.  Cheasit  as  well  as  the  animal, — and  a  brand- 
new  coat-of-arms  (a  cheesecutter  guarded  by  a 
boar's  head  collared  ;  motto,  Fromagea4e)y  esta- 
blished firmly  and  triumphantly  amongst  the  crime 
de  la  creme  of  Brickstone  ! 

The  Cheasits  had  a  relative,  also  family  connex- 
ions. A  second  cousin  of  Mr.  Cheasit  had  gone 
out  to  India  in  early  youth,  and  after  twenty-five 
years'  sojourn  at  Notsobad,  had  made  a  consider- 
able fortune  :  he  was  the  relative.  Mr.  Cheasit  also 
had  a  sister,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with  two 
daughters,  who  maintained  themselves  and  their 
mother  by  teaching  music  and  doing  embroidery. 
They  worked  hard,  but  were  very,  very  poor  :  they 
were  the  family  connexions.  The  merchant  of  Not- 
sobad was  to  the  Cheasits  as  Mrs.  Harris  to  our 
friend  "  Sairey  Gamp  ; "  they  referred  to  and  quoted 
him  so  frequently  that  their  friends  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  mythical  personage.  Regularly  every 
month  a  letter  left  Parvenu  Place,  Brickstone,  for 
Notsobad,  conveying  to  Cousin  Currie  assurances 
of  the  Cheasits'  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  earnest 
hopes  that  he  would  some  day  return  to  his  native 
land  and  the  bosom  of  his  family,  which  last  ex- 
pression was  slightly  figurative,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Currie  hadn't  a  relative  in  the  world  of  nearer 
degree  than  second  cousinship. 


II. 


"A  LETTER  from  dear  Cousin  Currie !"  exclaimed 
Ophelia  Cheasit,  one  morning,  entering  the  break- 
fast-room, bearing  a  blue  envelope  with  the  familiar 
orange  stamp.  Coffee  and  toast  were  for  the  while 
ignored,  and  Mr.  Cheasit  suspended  the  breaking 
of  his  egg-shell  to  break  the  seal  of  his  letter,  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  COUSINS,"—  ("  How  affectionate  !  " 
from  the  girls),—  '•  You  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  learn 
that  I  am  at  last  coming  home  to  spend  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Christmas"  ("  Oh,  how  really  delightful !") 
"  But  I  regret  to  inform  you  of  the  cause.  The 
Bagabaddad  Bank,  in  which  I  invested,  has  broken" 
("  Dear  me !  er — is  he  coming  here  ?")  "  You  have 
so  often  offered  me  a  home  at  Parvenu  Place,  that 
in  my  great  extremity  I  do  not  hesitate  in  accepting 
your  invitation"  ("Very  cool  of  him  !")  "  I  hope  to 
arrive  almost  as  soon  as  this  letter.  All  news  when 
we  meet.  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"RYCE  CURRIE." 

Breakfast  that  morning  was  finished  in  gloomy 
silence,  the  Cheasits  each  and  all  regretting  the 
lavish  manner  in  which  they  had  showered  invita- 
tions on  their  distant  cousin.  Before  a  week  had 
passed  that  gentleman  arrived  in  propriti  persona 
and  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  commenced  operations 
by  borrowing  five  shillings  of  Mr.  Cheasit  to  pay  his 
fare,  "as  he  had  no  loose  silver." 

III. 

IT  was  really  awful  the  way  Cousin  Currie  carried 
on ;  and,  sad  to  say,  he  seemed  provokingly  disin- 
clined to  carry  himself  off.  He  was  cross,  fidgety, 
and  rude,  and  while  he  was  continually  snubbing 
the  Cheasits,  his  alleged  deafness  rendered  any 
efforts  of  theirs  to  snub  him,  and  they  were  many, 
futile.  He  appeared  to  have  been  very  careful  of 
his  correspondence  ;  in  fact,  he  declared  his  boxes 
only  contained  "  papers  and  rubbish,"  and  seemed 
to  delight  in  reading  to  the  Cheasits  the  many 
treasured  letters  in  which  they  had  urged  him  to 
make  their  house  his  home,  which  he  certainly  did. 
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Only  one  ;  ;o  care  for  him  ;  this  was 

Annie  Anstie,  one  of  the  "family  connexions"  before 
referred  to,  who  was  at  the  time  engaged  by  the  Misses 
Cheasit  to  complete  some  wonderful  "  arrangement 
in  satin  and  tulle"  for  the  approaching  Christmas. 

•  I  wish  the  old  brute  had  stayed  in  India  !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Cornelia  on  Christmas  Kve.  "There 
are  the  Jynkscs  and  the  Spynxes  coining  to-morrow, 
— such  select  people,  you  know  !— and  he 's  sure  to 
be  continually  throwing  the  shop  .v 

And  Ophelia  chimed  in,  "If  I  were  mamma, 
I  should  tell  him  it's  quite  impossible  for  people  in 
our  position  to  have  a  poor  relation  hanging  about 
us  and  disgracing  us." 

or  fellow!"  said  Annie  Anstie,  just  putting  on 
her  hat  to  go  home,  '*  it  i  y  lonely  for  him 

too/' 
Since  you're  so  look  up  with 

;  invite  him 

ir  own  place?    He'll  be  more  in  his  own 
than  with  genteel  com] 

-ught  of  doing 

wouldn't  quite  like  it."  Then  crossing  the  room 
•  >noring  under  a  bandanna 
Ikerchief,  mouth 


close  to  his  ear,  and  said, "  Cousin  dime,  the  people 
coming  here  to-morrow  are  all  strangers  to  you  :  if 
you  like  to  dine  with  mamma  and  us  to-morrow, 
you  '11  be  very  welcome."  Whereupon  Cousin  Currie 
accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  put  on  his  hat  and 
coat,  declaring  his  intention  of  seeing  Annie  home. 
He  never  returned  to  the  Cheasits,  but  that  even- 
ing sent  a  messenger  with  a  cab  for  his  boxes  and 
a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Cheasit.  Imagine  the  dis- 
gust of  that  gentleman  and  his  family  on  reading 
the  following : — 

"Siu, — Herewith  I  enclose  you  a  bank  note  for 

,£10,  which  will,  I  think,  repay  you  for  the  accom- 

;on  I  have  for  the  last  few  clays  received  at 

'.ou.se.     My  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  and  my 

deafness  were  invented  to  test  the  regard  you  and 

your  wife  and  daughters  have  so  frequently  expressed 

for  me.     Henceforth  my  home  will   be  with  Mrs. 

Anstie   and    her   daughters,   whose   hospitality,   if 

humbler,  is  somewhat  heartier  than  your  own.     It 

.HI  to  know  that  I  intend  making 

these  ladies  my  heiresses. — Yours  obediently, 

"RYCE  CURRIE." 

H.  T.  JOHNSON. 


.X 

OH,  when  I  led  thce,  lost  one,  to  my  home 
.1  glowing  rapture, 
:  a  dream  of  happy  time  to  come, 

And  prized  thy  caj. 
Jut  though  the  picture  Fancy  i! 

''i 

[y  halcyon  hopes  have  vanished  into  air, 
i  left  me  grieving. 

poor  fool,  had  fondly  thought  we  twain 

Might  roam  together, 
Served  side-by-side  to  brave  alike  the  rain 

And  sunny  weather  ; 
.•eet  content  beneath  the  sumnv 
To  wander  fearless, 

omrades  of  the  wintry  day 
V.'hcn  skies  are  cheerless. 


But  ah  !  our  union  was  all  too  brief 

To  reap  such  pleasure  : 
The  hand  of  Fate,  unseen,  hath  played  the  thief, 

And  stol'n  my  treasure  ; 
Ere  I  one  word,  one  look,  one  sigh  had  made, 

Our  bond  did  sever  ; 
Thus  now  I  cry  to  thy  departed  shade, 
"  Farewell,  for  ever  !  " 

And  thou  art  gone  !     Our  fellow-journey  here, 

Alas !  is  ended. 
hou  art  gone,  that  wert  to  me  so  dear, 

So  good,  so  splendid  ; 
No  common  stuff— nay,  nothing  of  that  ilk, 

Leather,  prunella, 

Alpaca — never  ! — but  the  best  brown  silk, 
My  new  I'niirclla!  ! 

JOHN  NORMAN. 


IF  z  s  IH:  x  usr  a- . 
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ZION   JERSEY   BOGGS. 

§ai  American 


BEFORE  the  telegraphic  wires 
Had  ever  run  from  pole  to  pole, 
Or  telegirls  sent  telegrams 

To  cheer  the  weary  waiting  soul ; 
When  all  things  went  about  as  slow 
As  terrapins  could  run  on  clogs, 
Was  played  a  game 
By  one  whose  name 
Was  Mister  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

A  Philadelphia  newspaper 

Was  printed  then  on  Chestnut  Street ; 
While  'crost  the  way,  just  opposite, 
There  lived  a  sufferin'  rival  sheet, 
Whose  editors  could  get  no  news, 

Which  made  'em  cross  as  starvin'  hogs  ; 
The  first,  I  guess, 
Had  an  express 
Which  kind  o'  b'longed  to  Mister  Boggs. 

But  in  those  days  the  only  news 

\Vhich  reelly  opened  readers'  eyes, 
Was  of  the  New  York  lottery, 

And  who  by  luck  had  got  a  prize. 
All  other  news,  for  all  they  cared, 
Might  travel  to  the  orful  dogs ; 
And  this  they  got 
All  piping  hot — 
Though  surreptitiously — from  Boggs. 

For  of  the  crew  no  party  knew 

That  Boggs  did  any  horses  own. 
All  sportin'  amputations  he 

Did  most  concussively  disown  ; 
For  he  had  serious  subtle  aims, 

His  wheels  were  full  of  secret  cogs,— 
Well  oiled  and  slow, 
Yet  sure  to  go, 
Was  Mister  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 


One  mornin'  he,  mysterously, 

An'  smilin'  quite  ironical, 
Spoke  to  the  other  editor, 

The  man  who  run  the  Chronicle. 
"  The  Ledger  has  a  hoss  express, 

By  which  your  lottery  news  he  nogs." 
"  Yes,  that  is  true, 

But  what 's  to  do  ?  " 
Replied  the  man  to  Mister  Boggs. 

Then  Mister  Boggs  let  down  his  brows, 
And  with  a  long  deep  knowing  wink, 
Said,  "  Hosses  travel  mighty  fast — 

But  ther  air  faster  things,  I  think  ; 
An'  kerrier-pidgings,  as  you  know, 

Kin  find  ther  way  thro'  storm  and  fogs  : 
Them  air  the  bugs 
To  fly  like  slugs  ! " 
Said  Mister  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

u  And  in  my  glorious  natyve  land, 

Which  lies  acrost  the  Delaware, 
I  hev  a  lot  upon  the  spot, — 

Jest  twenty  dollars  fur  a  pair. 
These  gentle  insects  air  the  things 
To  make  the  Ledger  squeal  like  hogs  ; 
That  is  the  game 
To  hit  'em  lame  ! " 
Said  Mr.  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

The  editor  looked  back  again, 

And  saw  him  better  on  his  wink. 
"  It  is  the  crisis  of  our  fate — 

Say,  Boggs,  what  is  your  style  oi  drink  ? 
Step  to  the  bar  of  Congress  Hall ; — 
We  '11  try  your  poultry  on,  by  Gogs  ! 
An'  let  'em  fly 
Tarnation  high  ! " 
"  Amen  ! "  said  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 
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The  pidgins  came,  the  pidgins  flew, 

They  lit  upon  the  lofty  wall ; 
They  made  ther  five  an'  ninety  miles 

In  just  about  no  time  at  all. 
Compared  to  them,  the  Ledger  team 
Went  just  as  slow  as  haulin'  logs. 

all  was  mum, 

Shut  close  an'  dumb, 

-.lie  request  of  Mister  Boggs. 

Then  on  the  follerin  Monday,  he, 
Lookin'  profounder  as  he  prowled, 

i  son  of  sin  an'  mys: 
Into  the  Ledger  orficc  owlcd. 

to  think,"  he  sadly  groaned, 
'at  earth  shoii!  :ch  skalliv. 

I  snakes, 
And  no  mistakes  ! " 

y  Boggs. 

"  It  seems  you  've  had  some  awful  sho 

a  agent  ci 

cut  an'  bin  an'  bought  some  cl 
TIi-:-  ..dlers,  cb 

I  lev  smashed  us  up  like  : 

They've  knocked,  I  gi: 

•ggs. 

c  you  no  an, 

"To  keep  the  fellows  off  our 
'•  I  ///  -.ill  ; 

:  think  of  pidging-h 
For  in  my  glorious  nutyvc  land, 
Acrost  the  river,  'mong  the  frogs, 
I  hev  a  lot 
All  sharply  sot 

: 

•.:>•  arc  the  chosen  birds  of  wrath, 
They  fly  like  arrcrs  through  the  air, 

:ls  sent  by  orful  Death, 
Jist  fifty  dollars  fur  a  pair; 
An'  cheap  to  keep,  because,  you  see, 
the  enemy  tlv 


'•  Well,  try  it  on, 
And  now  begone  ! " 


Said  Mister  Swain  to  Mister  Boggs. 


The  autumn  morn  was  bright  and  fair, 

Fresh  as  a  rose  with  recent  rain. 
The  pidgins  tortlccl  thro'  the  air, 
But  nary  one  came  home  again. 

ie  feathers  dropped  in  Chestnut  Street, 
Some  bills  and  claws  among  the  logs  : 

Wipin'  a  tear, 
"  I  greatly  fear 
That  all's  not  right,"  said  Mister  Boggs. 

Into  the  L'Jironiclc  he  went, 

Twice  as  mysterious  as  before, 
"And  hev  you  heard  the  orful  news?" 
He  whispered  as  he  shet  the  door. 
u  ( >h,  I  hev  come  to  tell  a  tale 

rime,  which  all  creation  flogs, 
Of  wrctchery 
An'  treachery 
That  bangs  tarnation  sin,"  said  Boggs. 

"Them  Ledger  fellers  with  their  tricks, 

Hev  slopped  clean  over  crime's  dark  cup. 
They  Vc  bin  an'  bought  some  pidging-horks 

And  they  hev  cl  our  pidgings  up. 
Oh,  whut  is  life  wuth  livin'  fur 
When  editors  behave  like  hogs  ? 
An'  ragin'  crime 
Makes  double  time; 
darn  setch  villany  !"  cried  Boggs. 

hark  !  bee-hold,  to-morrcr,  thou 
In  deep  revenge  may  dry  your  tears ; 
I  hev  a  plan  which,  you'll  allow, 

Deals  all-git-out  when  it  eppcars. 
The  ragin'  eagle  of  the  North, 
The  bird  which  all  creation  flogs, 
Will  cause  them  horks 
To  walk  ther  chalks, 
An'  give  us  grand  revenge,"  said  I; 

••  Them  glorious  birds  of  liberty, 

Them  symbols  of  our  country's  fame, 
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Wild,  sarsy,  furious,  and  free, 

Indeliably  rowdy  game; 
They  shall  revenge  them  gentile  doves, 
Our  harmless  messengers,  by  Gogs  ! 
In  which  the  horks 
Hev  stuck  ther  forks," 
Cried  Mister  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

"  For  in  my  glorious  natyve  land 
Acrost  the  river,  down  below, 
I  hev  a  farm,  and  in  the  barn 
Six  captyve  eagles  in  a  row. 
One  hundred  dollars  fur  a  pair ; 

Fetch  out  the  flimsies  frum  your  togs, 
An'  up  on  high 
/'//  make  'em  fly," 
Said  Mister  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

But  this  same  editor  had  heard 
Some  hint  or  rumour,  faint  or  dim, 

How  Mister  Boggs,  it  was  averred, 
Was  coming  Paddy  over  him. 

An  earlier  tale  of  soapy  deeds 

Then  gave  his  memory  startling  jogs, 


And  full  of  wrath 

Right  in  his  path 

He  went  for  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

Horses  and  pidgins — pidgin-horks  "- 

That  was  enough  to  raise  his  Dutch  : 
He  saw  it  all — and  also  saw 

The  eagle — "Just  one  bird  too  much." 
Too  mad  to  mind  his  shootin'-iron, 
And  throw  good  powder  to  the  dogs, 
He  grabbed  his  chair, 
And  then  and  there 
Corrected  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

After  long  years  had  rolled  away, 
And  Morse's  telegraph  came  in, 
Still  on  the  facing  rival  roofs 

Two  grey  old  cages  could  be  seen, 
And  young  reporters  o'er  their  drinks 
Would  tell  each  other, — jolly  dogs, — 
Of  ancient  time, 
What  in  this  rhyme 
I  've  told  of  Zion  Jersey  Boggs. 

CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 
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DRUMMER,  beat  to  quarters,"  shouted  the 
First  Lieutenant. 

(Flogging  had  not  then  been  limited  in  the  Navy.) 

"  Wouldn't  halves  do,  sir  ? "  asked  the  compas- 
sionate drummer. 

"  Mutiny !"  shrieked  his  choleric  superior.  "Drum- 
head court-martial  there  ! " 

The  lad  was  placed  upon  the  capstan,  and  brought 
in  guilty. 

"Run  him  up  to  the  main  truck,"  howled  the 
ruthless  First  Lieutenant ;  and  before  the  Chaplain 
and  Naval  Instructor  could  exchange  the  Weale's 
"  Navigation,"  which  he  had  pulled  out  in  mistake 
for  his  Prayer  Book,  the  drummer  was  a  corpse. 


"  Quite  dead,"  said  the  Surgeon,  feeling  the  boy's 
wrist.  "  Lower  away  the  shrouds." 

The  First  Luff  had  intended  to  give  a  private 
flogging  only ;  but,  after  this,  he  determined  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  crew. 

"  Pipe  all  hands  to  punishment ! "  he  bellowed. 

"  Sure  the  crathur  don't  mane  to  bate  us  all," 
whispered  County  Cark  Mick,  who  was  the  wag  and 
darling  of  the  ship's  company. 

Fortunately  the  Boatswain  had  broken  his  pipe  ; 
only  the  bowl  was  left. 

When  he  had  very  reluctantly  bought  a  new  one, 
and  the  crew  were  assembled,  another  delay  was 
interposed.  No  whip  had  been  rove. 
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"  Rig  the  spanker-boom,"  snarled  the  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 

It  was  just  about  to  descend  upon  the  victim  of 
his  spite,  when  a  stern  voice  thundered  "  Luff !  " 

The  Quartermasters  shook  the  ship  up  into  the 
wind.  The  First  Lieutenant  turned,  and,  touching 
his  cap  to  the  Captain,  who  had  come  on  deck,  said 
humbly,  "You  addressed  me,  sir?" 

"  I  wish,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  the  Articles 
of  War  allowed  me  to  ////dress  you,  sir,  and  make 
you  change  places  with  that  poor  wretch  there.  Cast 
off  his  lashi: 

.\  how  he  is  free  of  his  lashing  already,''  very 
audibly  whispered  the  irrepressible  Mick. 

•  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  service,"  continued 
Captain  to  the  First  Lieutenant.    "  Cio  to  your 
cabin,  sir,  and  do  not  presume  to  leave  it  until  you 
have  written  out  ninety  pages  of  logarithms." 
re  three  cheers.     Captain  Jo!1 
:nore  than  ever  their  favourite.     They  would  have 
risked  the::  him. 

1 1  c  ordered  a  treble  allov,  id  became 

Uill  more  their  favourite.  They  would  have  gone 
:o  certain  destruction  with  him — the  moment  they 
lad  drunk  their  grog. 

Then  the  whelps  were  let  out  of  their  kennels  to 
<eep  the  first  dog-watch,  and  the  men  dispersed  ; 
who  were  fond  of  sport  going  aloft  for  sky- 
arks,  the  breeze  blowing  freshly  off  the  land. 

:  clay,  being  Captain  Jolly's  birthday,  was  to 
>e  kept  as  a  holiday.  The  day's  work  of  the  ship 
i.id  been  done  the  day  before,  but  of  course  she 
lad  to  be  made  snug,  and  the  First  Lieutenant, 
.vho  had  got  through  his  imposition,  was  going 
ibout  the  decks  finding  fault  in  his  usual  grumpy 
n  :  "  Who  blackleaded  those  fenders  ?  Why 
't  these  wet  sheets  hung  out  to  dry?"  and  so 
[Jut  the  men  didn't  mind.  They  were  looking 
rd  to  the  pleasure  they  would  derive  from 
their  gallant  commander  their  presents  after 
jrcakfast,  and  the  pleasure  they  would  have  in  eat- 
,  since  generous  Captain  Jolly  had  ordered  for 
i  treat  all  round  hot  buttered  rolls,  watercress,  fried 
.ausages,  Yarmouth  bloaters,  bacon  and  eggs,  and 
:old  1  arsley,  to  give  the  men  an 

ippetite.  !c  thoughtfulnesscs  of  this  kind 


which  so  endeared  the  Captain  to  his  crew.  When 
they  had  finished  their  breakfast  they  fell  in  ahead 
of  the  flying-jibboom,  and  meeting  the  warrant 
officers  a  little  way  abaft  the  tafifrail,  they  all  went 
down  together.  "Come  in,"  said  the  Captain,  when 
they  knocked  at  his  cabin  door.  In  the  exuberance 
of  their  spirits  they  had  first  knocked  down  the 
marine  who  attempted  to  bar  the  way.  As  many 
as  could  crowded  into  the  cabin.  The  others  passed 
their  presents  over  their  comrades'  heads.  These 
gifts  chiefly  took  the  forms  of  rigged  models  of  ships 
and  fancy  knots  of  cordage,  for  the  material  of 
which,  since  Jack  is  ever  lavish,  their  makers  had 
helped  themselves  liberally  from  the  ship's  stores. 

The  Captain  was  literally  overwhelmed  as  these 
Ciitit'au.r  were  heaped  upon  him,  with  loud  shouts  of 
"  Long  life  to  your  honour ! " 

In  a  voice  which  was  very  feeble  until  his  steward 
had  succeeded  in  denuding  him  of  four  or  five  strata 
of  affection,  the  Captain  answered,  "  Thankee, 
thankee,  my  hearties  ! " 

When  he  was  clear  to  the  waist  he  said,  "And 
now,  my  boys,  I  must  shake  hands  with  you  all; 
nay,  kiss  me,  I  will  say  with  Nelson." 

The  honest  tars  made  a  rush  to  clasp  the  patrician 
palm,  to  press  their  lips  upon  the  light-whiskered 
check  of  their  noble  commander. 

The  First  Lieutenant,  who  was  looking  down 
through  the  skylight,  turned  green  with  envy.  To 
hide  his  emotion  he  rushed  to  the  side. 

Soon  he  rushed  back,  and  seizing  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  roared  down  the  companion  :  "  Enemy  on 
the  weather-bow  !  Fast  coming  up  under  our  lee  ! 
Not  more  than  ten  knots  and  a  half  off,  sou'-sou'- 
west  southerly,  when  I  sighted  her  !  Tumble  up, 
tumble  up,  you  lubbers  !  " 

The  Captain  raised  his  hand.  "No  hurry,  my 
lads,"  said  he.  "  We  have  a  minute  or  two  to  spare. 
Let  us  spend  them  as  British  sailors  should  before 
going  into  battle,  in  singing  '  Hearts  of  Oak.'"  He 
started  the  song,  but  finding  that  some  of  the  younger 
seamen  were  not  quite  up  in  the  words,  he,  with  his 
usual  consideration,  gave  them  out  two  lines  at  a 
time.  When  the  song  was  finished  our  dauntless  sea- 
dogs  dashed  on  deck,  still  shouting  "We'll  light 
and  we  '11  conquer  again  and  again  ! " 
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Their  idol  as  fearless  followed  them,  and  having 
ordered  the  Purser  to  supply  him  with  a  puncheon 
of  rum,  and  the  Gunner  to  get  out  a  keg  of  powder, 
with  his  own  hand  the  Captain  served  out  to  each 
man  on  board  a  pannikinful  of  spirit,  with  a  pinch 
of  the  "  black  pepper  "  in  it. 

Faster  and  faster  on  came  the  foe.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  nine  knots  off  when  the 
English  Captain  gave  the  order,  "Sharpen  cut- 
lasses !  "  Instantly  round  whizzed  the  grindstones, 
and  the  sparks  were  flying  merrily.  Then 

"  There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath," 

or  the  enemy,  a  French  first-rate  man-of-war,  had 
diminished  the  distance  between  herself  and  the 
English  frigate  to  eight  knots,  and  was  rolling  along 
with  all  bowlines  set  aloft  and  alow.  At  length, 
calm,  solemn,  yet  cheerful,  there  rang  out  the  wel- 
come command,  "  Clear  the  ship  for  action  ! "  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  bowsprit  was  run  in, 
the  fore  and  mizen  masts  had  gone  by  the  board 
and  been  stowed  away  below,  and  the  grey-haired 
Carpenter,  slinging  his  tool-basket  over  his  shoulder, 
had  shinned  up  to  the  mainroyal-head  with  an 
agility  beyond  his  years,  and  nailed  the  colours  to 
the  mast. 

As  the  foe  ranged  alongside,  the  English  Captain 
leaped  into  the  hammock-nettings,  and  hailed  her 
with  "What  ship  is  that  ?  "  But  no  notice  was  taken, 
although  he  repeated  the  inquiry  in  French.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  force,  he  was  so 
confident  of  taking  her,  that  he  had  sent  the  Ar- 
mourer down  to  get  the  main-chains  ready  for  the 
prisoners. 

"  Steady  ! "  cried  the  Captain  to  the  men  at  the 
wheel ;  but  there  was  no  need — they  were  as  cool  as 
cucumbers.  As  if  aggrieved,  they  gruffly  answered, 
"Steady  7 /'.y,  sir." 

When  the  Frenchman  ran  under  the  frigate's  stern, 
she  blazed  away  with  both  her  bowchasers,  and  raked 
him  terribly.  It  fell  dead  calm,  and  the  huge  first- 
rate,  finding  that  the  English  quarter-guns  had 
opened  on  her,  would  fain  have  changed  her  posi- 


tion ;  but  though  she  set  trysails,  and  hauled  her 
wind  to  fill  them  as  fast  as  her  men  could  pull,  the 
effort  was  for  a  time  quite  fruitless. 

But  after  ten  minutes  she  yawed,  and  came  at  the 
frigate  stem  on,  carrying  away  the  binnacle  as  she 
grazed  against  the  side.  The  sternpost,  too,  was 
sprung,  but  the  frigate  put  her  helm  down,  and  so 
that  was  saved. 

As  the  vessels  were  now  fairly  alongside,  the 
English  tried  to  make  fast  to  board,  but  the  French- 
men cut  away  the  seizing.  In  the  thickest  of  the 
firing,  the  Captain's  clerk— so  cool  is  English  courage 
— sat  at  the  counter  making  up  his  books. 

"  Now,  boys,  give  her  a  broadside ! "  shouted  Cap- 
tain Jolly.  "  Hurrah  ! "  he  shouted  again,  still  more 
vigorously,  as  he  waved  his  cocked  hat,  in  which, 
to  encourage  his  men  by  showing  that  he  felt  no 
fear,  he  had  placed  a  scarlet  feather.  "  She  reels, 
she  reels  !  Give  her  the  other,  boys, — give  her  the 
other!7' 

The  effect  of  the  two  broadsides,  one  following 
the  other  with  scarce  a  moment's  intermission,  was 
terrific.  The  water  rushed  into  the  French  ship. 
Her  Captain  rigged  a  windmill  to  pump  her,  and 
that  not  going  fast  enough,  he  spun  his  main-top. 

In  vain. 

"  Pikes,  boys  ! "  shouted  Captain  Jolly.  "  She  '11 
be  under  before  we  can  board  her  ! " 

Only  waiting  to  raise  three  cheers,  the  English 
crew  bounded  after  their  gallant  leader. 

As  the  monstrous  vessel  sank,  a  little  midship- 
man hoisted  a  white  ensign  above  the  tricolor ; 
and  just  before  she  disappeared,  the  English  struck 
up  "Rule  Britannia,"  to  drown  the  Frenchmen's 
"  Marseillaise" 

Every  Englishman  who  came  to  the  surface  alive 
had  a  French  prisoner  in  his  arms  ;  and  Captain 
Jolly  determined  not  to  leave  his  prize,  but  to  keel- 
haul her  home. 

Fastening  her  lift  blocks  (to  lighten  her)  to  the 
bottom  of  his  ship,  he  carried  her  into  Portsmouth 
under  his  stern ;  an  exploit  which  caused  both  him- 
self and  his  frigate  to  carry  their  heads  rather  high. 

RICHARD  ROWE. 


A  SLEEPLESS    NIGHT. 


WAS  late  last  night  before  I  got  to  sleep, 
J_       I  couldn't,  somehow,  keep  my  mind  from 

"thinking;" 
And  now  I  feel  so  fagged,  I  scarce  can  keep 

My  eyes  from  shutting,  or  my  head  from  sinking  ; 
The  dustman  's  come,  I  've  rubbed  my  peepers  red, 

I  do  feel  done,  I  cannot  write  for  yawning; 
And  yet,  my  "  thoughts,"  if  I  go  up  to  bed, 

:  keep  me  sleepless  till  the  day  is  dawning. 
.1-yes!   I'll  try  it,  and  I  will  not  "  think/' 
So  now  to  put  away  the  pens  and  ink. 

}ad  !  twelve  o'clock  !   I  '11  put  n.y  watch  and 
:llow,  since  that  little  locket 
'ontains  /  .  >h,  bother  !  once  again 

My  money's  tumbled  from  my  breeches  pc 
That's  right  !  now  roll  au  . 
cath  the  bed,  by  way  of  a  diversion. 
got  it  now  ;  but  I  may  safely  say 

X  me  up  again—  has  this  exert 
Shall  I  re-dress?     I  would  for  half  a  pin. 


:    h 


'11  get  in. 


'C  !  now  I  've  dropped  the  pillow  on  the  floor; 
Why  is  it  /  should  always  have  to  shal 
>f  course!  that  dog's  begun  to  howl  next  door  : 
I  'd  get  some  arsenic,  but  he  wouldn't  take  it. 

t  be  helped  ;   I  '11  try  and  drown  his  groans, 
d  stuff  my  ears  as  well  as  I  am  able. 
me;  that's  fine!—  That  note  I  wrote  to  Jones, 

licve  it's  lying  on  the  table! 
And  yet  I  gave  the  girl  instructions  clear 
To  post  it  when  she  went  to  fetch  the  beer. 

:  's  striking  one  !     Oh,  dear  !  I  mustn't  "  think  ;" 
I  11  turn  me  over  on  the  other  shoulder. 
gape  enough,  but  cannot  sleep  a  wink  — 
And  •  or  three  o'clock  I  told  her  ? 

ow,  if  it  chanced  that  she  arrived  at  two, 
And  I  at  three,  there's  no  prognosticating 
.vful  consequences  might  accrue. 


So  Pit  be  there  at  three,  and  risk  the  waiting. 
Oh,  dear  !  there,  let  me  put  her  out  my  mind, 
For  love 's  a  curse  when  Movpheus  proves  un- 
kind. 

Good  gracious  !  two!   "  Sleep,  gentle  sleep"  ivotft 

come. 

I  've  heard  of  counting  at  each  expiration — 
i— 3— 5— io— 15— that's  just  the  sum 

Of  which  Drown  begs  a  speedy  liquidation. 
I  simply  cant.     I  'in  not  the  only  one 

Whom  money's  "tight" with,  that's  a  panacea— 
And  there's  that  verse  I  ought  to  do  for  FUN; 
Let  rs  see  if  I  can  think  of  an  "  idea." 

Think!  why,  you  duffer,  it's  the  "thinking" 

keeps 
You  wide  awake  while  ev'rybody  sleeps. 

The  clock  again  !   I  thought  as  much— 'twas  three ! 

I  '11  ope  my  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  the  ceiling. 
They  want  to  close ;  it  docs  seem  odd  to  me 

I  cannot  sleep,  and  yet  so  sleepy  feeling. 
I  'in  cozy  now— oh,  hang  it!  there's  a  hair 

:.iy  moustache  got  up  my  nasal  organ; 
Sniff,  sniff!— \  wonder  if  they've  sent  the  pair 
Of  boots  I  ordered  yesterday  of  Morgan? 
My  own  are  down  at  heel — Ah  !  crow  away  ! 
That  :.s  all  those  fowls  can  do,  they  never  lay. 

\l>^\,foiir  o'clock  !     No  good  my  sleeping  now; 

From  all  such  thoughts  my  mind  I  '11  disencumber. 
I  '11  make  some  capital  though,  anyhow, 

From  out  my  inability  to  slumber; 
I  '11  think  me  out  a  notion  for  my  verse — 

The  Government,  that 's  stale ;  there 's  Education, 
The  Hoard  of  Works,  Home  Rule — Yaw  !  worse  and 
worse ; 

I  do  feel  sleepy — yaw  ! — and  Co-operation  ? 
There  's  lots  things— know— yaw  ! — le's  see,  what  sh'll— 

wri'? 
K'licvc  I  'm  go'  soun'  asleep  ;  \\\-;  \\\  lack— joo'  ni'l 

CYRIL  MULLETT. 
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A. 


i.  I  anxiou.-ly  await  the  arrival  of  my  model,  as  a  few  finishing 
touches  is  all  that  is  required  to  complete  "The  Pirates'  Lair."  He 
is  now  only  two  hours  late,  which  is  very  good  for  him.  N.B. — The 

possible  purchaser  is  to  call  at  12.30. -z.  A  knock.     My  model  at 

last !  who  say-,  by  way  of  apology  for  his  lateness,  "  Met  a  fren' — 
indooshed  me  to  inshaw  m'  life— ev'borry's  dooty — tickle  a  marry 


man.  3.  Somehow  or  other  to-day  he  has  his  own  notion  as  to 

the  correctness  of  the  costume. 4.   He  poses. 5.   He  dozes. 

6. His  slumbers  are  disturbed. 7.   But  why  on  his  awakening 

does  he  favour  me  with  an  accurate  imitation  of  Mr.  Charles  Warner, 

and  address  me  as  "Rats"? 8.  I  assume  the  defensive. q    He 

assumes  the  offensive. 


A   WARNING   BY   A.   WARNER. 


;    .    !  Mr.  Warner's  business,  and 

— -n.   He  sees 

With  in- 

dUTc  tot  IUCC1H  '  xcrtions 


he  loudly  demands  "  Boiled  yellow  dogs — without  salt !" iq.   Hi- 
calls  my  attention  to  snakes. 16.  The  fight  for  the  standard. 

17.  M.r-  what  complicated. 18.  At  this  juncture  my 

shown  in . 


. 


the  above  too  true  episode  in  real  life  is  comforted  by  the  thought  that  a  private  circulation  of  this  sheet  has 
artificial  (lower  manufacturers^  12  monarchs,  42  children  under  two  years  of  age, 


of  leading  illustrated  ncw»papcrs,  8  centenarians,  2  body-sn  hops,  and  a  potboy. 
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LOCH  McGILL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF, 

§,ttb  |r0fa  ty  fajent  htitf  §ttgin**g  ia  Jfnfrmt  a  Jfjortwte* 


MY  proper  name  is  Roderick  Dhu  Loch 
Me  Gill.  When  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  I  was  placed  in  a  merchant's  office  in  the  good 
town  of  Glasgow,  where  I  remained  several  years, 
during  which  time  nothing  of  very  great  importance 
occurred  to  me,  except  one  trivial  circumstance  re- 
lating to  my  name  ;  and  this  is  how  it  came  about. 
A  youth,  slightly  younger  than  myself,  entered  the 
office— a  bright,  kindly-hearted  lad— but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  one  of  those  pests  of  society  called  a 
"  jokist."  I  can  assure  my  reader  that  many  speci- 
mens of  this  offensive  class  of  the  genus  homo  do 
exist  in  Scotland. 

At  this  time  I  had  dropped  the  "  Me  "  as  well  as 
the  first  two  of  my  baptismal  names,  except  using 
the  initials  in  my  signature,  so  that  I  was  invariably 
addressed  as  Loch,  or  Loch- Gill. 

The  new-comer  soon  made  himself  at  home  and 
perfectly  at  ease  with  every  one  in  the  office.  He 
had  not  been  many  days  among  us,  when,  hearing 
a  fellow-clerk  address  me  by  name,  he  called  out  in 
his  cheery  voice, 

"  What 's  that !  Loch  Gyle  ?    Why,  that 's— 

The  dark  and  stormy  water, 

That  drowned  the  Lord  of  Ulva's  Isle, 

Likewise  Lord  Ullin's  daughter  ! 

I  say,  my  boys,  you  should  have  told  me  this  before  ! 
You  should  have  told  me  I  was  living  on  such 
classic  ground — classic  ground,  indeed  !  Why,  this 
house  will  become  famous  in  history !  This  very 
room  shall  be  pointed  out  in  years— ay,  in  centuries 
yet  to  come,  as  having  possessed  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  performing  the  most  astounding  miracle  the 
world  has  even  known  ;  of  having  subdued  and  com- 
pressed that '  dark  and  stormy  water,  that  drowned 
Lord  Ullin's  daughter,'  into  a  demure,  respectable 
Glasgow  merchant's  clerk,  contented  and  happy  on 
the  munificent  salary  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  which,  being  divided  by  fifty-two,  gives 


exactly  the  gigantic  income  of  nineteen  shillings 
and  twopence  three  farthings  per  week.  Three 
cheers  for  dark  Loch  Gyle  ! " 

From  that  day  my  name  was  changed.  So  long 
as  I  remained  in  Scotland  I  was  known  either  as 
"  Loch  Gyle,"  or  "  Stormy  Water;"  most  frequently 
the  latter.  Even  in  London,  where  I  fondly  hoped 
to  resume  my  proper  name,  the  cognomen  had 
arrived  before  me,  and  every  effort  failed  to  cut  off 
more  than  the  "  Stormy  Water."  My  uncle,  by  the 
way,  he  always  called  me  "  Roddy." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  I  came  to  London, 
under  the  paternal  care  of  my  mother's  brother,  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  retired  from  business,  and 
was  then  living  on  his  private  means,  which,  though 
not  large,  were,  for  his  quiet  mode  of  life,  ample, 
and  to  spare.  I  had  come  to  London  professedly 
as  his  companion ;  yet,  feeling  certain  he  would  be 
better  pleased  that  I  should  take  up  some  occupa- 
tion than  spend  my  life  "  loafing  about "  at  home 
— for  himself,  he  had  been  a  busy  man  in  the  world 
nearly  all  his  life,  and  naturally  must  soon  tire  of 
seeing  a  young  fellow  hanging  about  doing  nothing 
— so  I  set  myself  to  think  seriously  about  the 
matter. 

Although  I  saw  several  very  good  openings  for 
going  into  business,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
not  be  successful,  or,  by  very  great  industry,  amount- 
ing to  something  little  short  of  slavery,  and  by 
constant  anxiety,  I  might  be  able  to  keep  both  sides 
of  the  ledger  "square  ;"  or,  again,  suppose  me  to 
be  an  eminently  successful  man,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  anxious  life  found  myself  possessed  of, 
say,  thirty  thousand  pounds — though  this  is  by  no 
means  a  large  sum,  as  the  world  goes — yet  most 
people  would  say  I  had  not  done  badly,  and  "  most 
people"  would  be  right ;  but  what  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind  at  this  point  was  whether  the  same  end 
might  not  be  obtained,  with  much  less  risk,  with 
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less  labour,  and  altogether  by  what  would  be  to  me 
a  much  more  pleasant  path,  than  the  toilsome,  weary 
ways  of  commerce. 

Now,  the  sum  of  money  I  have  mentioned  I  had 
good  reason  to  know  was  exactly  the  fortune  pos- 
sessed by  my  uncle,  so  after  well  weighing  the  matter, 

I  resolved  "  TO  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  MY  UNCLE'S 

MONEY,"  that  is,  I  resolved  to  give  myself  up  en- 
tirely to  him ;  to  humour  his  every  whim  and  caprice ; 
to  speak  as  he  spoke  ;  to  think  as  he  thought;  and, 
in  fact,  to  agree  with  him  in  everything  he  said  or 
did.  I  would  ask  his  advice  in  all  my  affairs,  and, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  be  at  his  "  beck  and 
call,"  and  devote  myself  as  entirely  to  him  as  the 
m  )st  ardent  man  of  business  could  possibly  do  to 
hi;  affairs  of  life;  determined  that  I  would  lose  no 
oj  portunity  of  so  ingratiating  myself  in  his  good 
O]  inions  that  I  should  ultimately  be  made  his  heir. 
T  lis  I  saw  a  fair  chance  of  doing  in  much  fewer 
y  irs  than  the  most  brilliant  success  in  the  City 
c  aid  secure  for  me.  My  uncle  was  at  this  time 
a  out  sixty-three, 

I  took  my  opportunity — on  a  beautiful  warm  sunny 
n  )rning,  when  the  old  gentleman  appeared  to  be  in 
a  unusually  good  temper — to  sound  him  on  the 
s  bject  of  my  obtaining  some  employment ;  so,  as- 
s  ming  the  most  deferential  tone  at  my  command, 

i  to  make  the  device  too  palpable,  knowing  that 

0  this  morning  he  had  nothing  on  earth  to  attend 

1  I  asked  him,  if  his  other  engagements  permitted, 
\\  >uld  he  kindly  spare  me  a  few  minutes,  as  I  wished 
t    take  his  advice  on  a  small  matter  that  had  occu- 
p  jd  my  thoughts  for  some  days. 

With  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  hearty  "  All  right, 
n  fdear  boy,  certainly!  Come  along  into  my  own 
r<  -»n,and  let  us  talk  it  over,  whatever  it  is,"  he  led 
U  :  way  into  a  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
w  lich  was  kept  sacred  to  himself.  Being  comfort- 
a  ly  seated,  he  said, 

"  Now  then,  Roddy,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  this 
w  mderful  affair  that 's  been  puzzling  your  thoughtful 
bi  ains  for  so  many  days  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that,  considering 
the  active  and  highly  useful  life  you  have  led,  it 
mist  be  exceedingly  irksome,  perhaps  even  irri- 
taiog,  to  see  a  stron  young  fellow  like  myself 


hanging  about  all  day,  apparently  without  aim  or 
object  in  life,  that  I  have  resolved  upon  asking  your 
permission  to  take  some  employment  that  would 
occupy  my  time  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  great  loss  I  shall  sustain  by  being 
deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  your 
highly  instructive  conversation  for  those  hours  ;  still 
I  fancy  the  change,  and  any  little  matter  that  my 
poor  powers  of  observation  may  enable  me  to  pick 
up  during  the  day,  will  help  to  enliven  the  other 
part  of  our  time." 

After  a  short  pause,  during  which  I  trembled  lest 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  letting  the  proposition 
come  from  himself,  he  said,  rather  drily, 

"  And  what  do  you  think  you  are  capable  of  doing, 
Roddy?  In  what  field  of  commerce  do  you  think  you 
could  shine  as  a  guiding  star?" 

I  humbly  assured  him  that  I  was  not  egotistical, 
that  I  had  no  hope  of  shining  as  a  "  guiding  star," 
and  as  I  was  very  desirous  of  retaining  as  much  of 
his  society  as  possible — that  is,  being  agreeable  to 
himself— it  occurred  to  me  if  I  could  get  a  position 
in  a  good  bank,  my  idea  of  employment  and  leisure 
would  be  happily  combined. 

To  this  proposition  the  old  gentleman  gave  a  very 
hearty  "  All  right,  my  dear  boy  !  You  are  quite 
ri-ht  in  what  you  propose,  and  we  will  see  about  it 
at  once." 

That  very  day  he  called  upon  his  own  banker,  and 
in  less  than  a  week,  some  indispensable  formalities 
having  to  be  gone  through,  I  received  a  note  bidding 
me  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  bank  the  next 
morning.  Thus  we  fell  into  a  quiet  and,  but  for 
the  few  hours  I  spent  in  the  City  every  day,  a  very 
monotonous  existence. 

With  one  exception,  my  uncle  objected  to  every 
kind  of  amusement.  If  his  will  could  have  ruled  it 
so,  every  playing-card  in  the  world  would  have  been 
burned.  He  considered  all  theatres  dens  of  vice 
and  the  high  road  to  destruction,  concerts  a  most 
idiotic  waste  of  time,  &c.,  &c.  The  one  exception  was 
dancing.  This  he  looked  upon  as  the  only  rational 
and  health-giving  amusement,  and  deserving  of 
every  encouragement,  so  that  we  not  unfrequently 
had  little  dancing  parties. 

If  I  wanted  to  vary  my  entertainments,  for  I  by 
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no  means  held  the  same  objection  to  variety  that 
my  uncle  did,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so  under  shelter 
of  the  one  allowable  indulgence.  The  reader  will 
easily  understand  that  I  often  went  out  to  a  dance. 
When  I  told  my  uncle  that  such  was  my  intention, 
he  invariably  made  the  same  remark  : 

"  Very  right,  my  dear  boy.  Go  and  enjoy  your- 
self. Take  the  latch-key  with  you,  and  don't  hurry 
home.  I  hope  you'll  have  a  merry  night  of  it. 
Dance  away,  dance  away,  as  long  as  'you  can,  my 
boy.  Hae  yer  fling  while  ye  can  get  it,  and  dinna 
forget  the  Highland  Fling  at  the  same  time  while 
ye  're  aboot  it." 

This  was  the  old  gentleman's  favourite  joke,  and 
feeble  though  it  was,  I  never  failed,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  laugh  heartily,  as  if  it  had  been  the  rarest 
conceit  in  creation,  and  the  very  first  time  I  'd  ever 
heard  it.  And  so  the  time  went  on. 

I  will  now  relate  the  great  misfortune  of  my  life, 
the  only  thing  in  my  life  worth  relating ;  and  it 
will  show  how  one  hasty  word,  uttered  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  may  mar  the  hopes  and  just  ex- 
pectations of  a  life's  labour.  I  trust  my  simple  and 
sad  narrative  may  act  as  a  beacon  to  many  a  young 
man  to  steer  wide  away  from  that  disastrous  afflic- 
tion, a  hasty  temper.  I  would  here  give  this  simple 
piece  of  advice.  "  Never  utter  a  hasty  word  without 
being  certain  that  the  person  addressed  cannot  re- 
taliate." In  such  a  case,  of  course  you  can  let  off 
as  much  venom  as  you  please. 

One  bright  May  morning,  though  the  air  was 
clear,  there  was  a  bleak  east  wind  blowing,  cold 
enough  to  break  to  fragments  the  softest,  sweetest 
temper  that  ever  crossed  the  Tweed.  I  was  walk- 
ing with  my  uncle,  who  had  now  become  very  infirm, 
through  his  favourite  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hornsey.  I  may  say  that  this  had,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  been  his  only  walk.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  age  that  they  cling  to  the  old  spots 
with  ever-increasing  affection.  On  this  day  the  old 
man  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  pointing 
with  his  stick,  said, 

"Is  that  Highgate  Church?" 

Now,  he  had  asked  that  very  same  question  at 
this  identical  spot  every  day  we  had  walked  in  these 
fields  for  the  last  ten  years.  Unfortunately  on  this 


occasion  I  had  been  brooding  over  my  long-deferred 
hopes,  and  became  cross  with  myself  at  wasting  so 
much  time  that  might  have  been  better  employed, 
I  lost  my  habitual  self-command,  and  answered 
hastily  "  Confound  Highgate  Church ! "  or  something 
to  that  effect,  and  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out 
a  moment  afterwards  with  vexation. 

The  old  man  slowly  raised  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  looked  me  right  in  the  face.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  look,  expressing  something  of  sur- 
prise, contempt,  and  secret  exultation,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Ha,  ha  !  my  young  gentleman,  I  ;ve  tripped 
you  up  at  last,  have  I  ?"  But  contented  himself  by 
saying,— 

"  Ronald,  you  Ve  made  the  most  unfortunate  re- 
mark you  ever  did  in  your  life ;  you  '11  remember 
these  words  one  day,  and  perhaps  be  sorry  for  them." 

He  immediately  turned,  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  home. 

I  made  the  most  earnest,  I  may  say  abject  apolo- 
gies that  an  angry  word  should  have  escaped  from 
me  in  his  hearing,  and  my  deep  regret  that  he  should 
for  one  moment  suppose  it  referred  to  him,  attribu- 
ting the  hasty  exclamation  to  the  fact  that  a  small 
carnivorous  insect  was  gnawing  at  my  ankle,  and 
that  the  hasty  expression  was  intended  for  it,  and 
not  for  the  church,  or  reply  to  his  question.  I  talked, 
and  pleaded  for  forgiveness  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  but  my 
austere  relative  never  once  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  nor  did  he  reply  either  by  word  or  sign  that 
he  heard  my  voice ;  his  expression,  indeed,  if  his 
face  could  be  said  to  have  any  expression  during  my 
appeal,  appeared  to  be  more  of  a  suppressed  chuckle 
than  anything  else. 

As  time  wore  on,  I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  deep  contrition  for  the  hasty  words  I 
had  used,  and  while  they  were  intended  to  express 
one  train  of  thoughts,  might  so  easily  be  applied  to 
something  totally  different ;  and  also  my  deep  regret 
that  one  I  so  sincerely  loved,  and  was  so  deserving 
of  my  wannest  gratitude,  could  think  me  capable  of 
using  such  language  to  him. 

But  all  my  protestations  appeared  to  fall  upon  a 
deaf  ear.  My  uncle  was  totally  unmoved,  wearing  a 
constantly  dull,  even  morose  expression  ;  until  one 
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evening  on  return  from  business  I  found  the  old 
gentleman  more  like  the  man  of  former  days  than 
anything  I  had  seen  since  the  fatal  morning  in 
Hornsey  Fields.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had 
been  to  the  City  in  the  morning,  and  on  his  return 
appeared  so  joyous  in  his  words  and  manners  that 
they  at  home  thought  he  must  have  had  some  piece 
of  rare  good  fortune.  Alas  the  day  !  he  had  that 
morning  made  an  awful  onslaught  upon  my  fortune. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate,  as  the  saying  is. 
.  Our  home-life  was  at  all  times  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful ;  I  will  therefore  at  once  slip  over  the  few  years, 
ajid  bring  my  readers  to  the  closing  scenes  of  these 
"  scraps  "  of  my  biography. 

Some  three  years  after  the  Hornsey  Fields 
O'ic  evening  the  old  gentleman  retired  to  bed,  very 
f<  eble,  but  as  usual  cheerful  and  happy.     The  next 
n  orning,  when  our  housekeeper,  Betty  Cmdlish, 
v  ent  into  his  room,  she  found  only  the  mortal  part, 

-  -the  life,  the  man,  had  passed  away,  at  the  ripe 
:  ;e  of  seventy-eight. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  my  grief  must  have  been 
i  iost  distressing  to  behold  !  And,  let  me  confess, 
.  did  hope  that  those  who  saw  me  would  consider  it 
:  ). 

On  our  return  from  the  cemetery,  my  uncle's  will 
as  read  \>  !  friend  and  confidant.  He  left 

•  /erything  he  possessed  to  his  well-beloved  nephew 
.oderick,  and  appointed  me  sole  executor.      My 
rief  here  became,  if  possible,  more  demonstrative 
lan  befi 

After  a  very  short  pause,  the  legal  gentleman  said, 

-with  a  dry  "Ahem!— I  have  another  document 

1  ere  which   I   must  read.      It  is  called  a  'codicil/ 

• .lie  twenty-third,  eighteen 

tndrcd  and  sixty-eight,  and  in  the  testator's  own 
xlwrit 

This  was  precisely  three  months  after  that  unfor- 
i  .mate  morning  my  uncle  and  I  walked  out  together. 
'  'he  codicil  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  these  words : 

"  By  this  codicil  I  so  far  alter  the  conditions  of 
i  ly  will,  be  e  January  1st,  1860,  that  I  be- 

(  ueath  and  authorize  my  executor  to  invest  in  the 
f  Consols  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  pay  all  dividends  accruing  from  the 
laid  Consols  to  my  good  friend  Miss  Janet  McGoish, 


in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  they  shall  be- 
come due. 

"  And  I  further  bequeath  and  authorize  my  said 
executors  to  invest  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  in  Consols,  and  pay  all  dividends  arising 
from  the  same,  as  they  shall  become  due,  to  my 
good  friend  and  housekeeper,  Elizabeth  Candlish. 
And  further,  I  will  that  on  the  death  of  the  said 
Janet  McGoish,  and  again  on  the  death  of  the  said 
Elizabeth  Candlish,  the  said  dividends  arising  from 
the  said  several  sums  of  twenty  thousand  and  seven 
thousand  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the  uses  of  my 
before-mentioned  nephew,  Roderick  Dhu  Loch 
McGill,  otherwise  Lock  Gill,  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  I  also  will  and  empower  my  said  exe- 
cutor to  invest  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds 
in  Consols,  and  all  dividends  arising  therefrom  to 
be  paid  to  my  said  nephew.  And  I  further  will  and 
bequeath  that  on  the  death  of  my  said  nephew  the 
several  Minis  mentioned  herein  shall  be  divided  in 
equal  parts  between  the  three  children  of  my  said 
.v,  on  condition  that,  should  their  mother  out- 
live their  father,  then  they,  the  three  children  afore- 
said, do  contribute  equally,  and  allow  their  said 
mother  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
for  her  sole  and  absolute  use." 

I  heard  the  cruel  and  insulting  document  read  to 
the  "bitter  end  ;"  then,  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilder- 
ment, everything  appeared  to  swim  round  before 
my  eyes,  and,  had  I  not  been  seated  close  by  the 
table,  must  have  fallen  to  the  floor;  but  my  strong 
northern  brain  soon  recovered  sufficient  composure 
logo  through  the  remaining  formalities  necessary  on 
the  occasion,  though  /i,>u>  the  day  was  got  through 
I  have  n< <t  now  the  most  remote  idea;  but  this  I 
well  remember, — when  Miss  McGoish  was  about  to 
leave  the  house,  she  called  me  aside  and  laid  her 
large  hand  coldly— perhaps  she  meant  it  for  ten- 
derly—upon my  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Ronald  !" 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  address  me  as 
"Mister  Ronald,"  and  occasionally  as  "the  young 
Laird."  I  may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  she  never 
addressed  or  referred  to  my  uncle  in  any  other  way 
than  "  the  Laird."  I  have  often  wondered  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  pay  the  old  man  that  piece 
of  inexpensive  flattery,  for  I  well  knew  that  he  was 
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very  susceptible  of  flattery;  indeed,  I  can  in  no  other 
way  account  for  his  electing  Miss  McGoish  as  the 
recipient  of  this  handsome  legacy,  for  the  lady  was 
in  no  way  related  to  us,  and  the  families  were  not  upon 
such  intimate  terms  as  to  warrant  this  extraordinary 
expression  of  favour ;  I  do  not  think  she  was  in  my 
uncle's  house  once  in  the  month,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  family  ever 
took  "  bit  or  sup  "  in  her  house  in  all  their  lives. 

"  Ronald,"  she  said,  "  I  can  see  that  the  last  part 
of  the  dear  Laird's  will  was  a  great  shock  to  you, 
and  took  you  altogether  by  surprise,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it 's  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  to  show  that 
I  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  and  to  deal  generously 
by  you,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  that,  as  you  will  be 
put  to  some  little  expense  in  providing  such  mourn- 
ing for  your  wife  and  children  as  you  would  like 
them  to  wear  in  memory  of  so  fond  and  generous 
an  uncle,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  contribute  something  towards  it." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  grateful,  but  really 
I  could  not  speak.  She  went  on  : 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  sovereign  for 
each  of  the  children,  and  the  same  sum  for  your  wife 
and  yourself,  that  will  be  just  five,  if  you  will  accept 
this  *  widow's  mite,'  as  I  may  call  it,  though  I  'm  not 
a  widow — that  is,  of  course,  after  the  first  dividends 
are  paid." 

I  felt  choking  !  I  could  not  have  uttered  a  word 
if  all  the  world  had  been  the  price  for  so  doing. 
Then,  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  she  went  away. 

Heavens  !  Was  I  mad  ?  Or  was  it  all  a  wild 
dream,  that  this  woman — who  by  some  mysterious 
power  had  filched  from  me  my  birthright — was  tak- 
ing that  for  which  I  had  planned  and  laboured  with 
anxious  thought  and  care  for  many  long  years,  for 
which  I  had  sacrificed  the  joyous  part  of  my  life- 
comes  in  the  very  throes  of  my  bitterness,  and  offers, 
"  as  some  consolation,"  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
pounds — a  promise  to  pay  six  months  after  date  ! 
I  felt  furious  !  My  whole  frame  convulsed  with 
suppressed  passion.  At  that  hour  I  was  indeed 
"  the  Stormy  Water." 

I  resolved  to  drown  myself.  I  wanted  to  rush 
away,  "  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world."  I 
never  until  that  day  fully  appreciated  the  inestim- 


able treasure  I  had  for  years  possessed  in  my  dear 
good  wife  :  the  tender  care  with  which  she  soothed 
and  comforted  me  was  altogether  a  new  revelation  ; 
and  the  wonderful  influences  that  a  true  woman's 
love  can  exercise  over  the  wounded  heart  had  been 
until  this  moment  a  sealed  book  to  me.  At  last 
kind  sleep  closed  this  the  most  painful  day  in  all 
my  life. 

My  vexation  and  vindictive  anger  did  not  end 
with  the  day,  but  kept  by  me  with  more  or  less  per- 
sistency for  a  longer  period  than  I  care  to  tell,  some- 
times urging  me  to  the  very  verge  of  self-destruction, 
at  others  to  commence  an  action  at  law  against  the 
validity  of  the  will.  The  adoption  of  either  course 
would,  I  think  the  candid  reader  will  admit,  have 
entitled  me  to  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity. 

During  the  years  of  hopeful  expectation,  I  had 
not  been  anxious  nor  sought  for  preferment  at  the 
bank,  preferring  my  desk  in  a  quiet  corner  where 
the  duties  were  light,  and  where  I  could  easily  ob- 
tain leave  of  absence,  as  my  pleasure  or  inclination 
suggested.  Now  my  change  of  circumstances  de- 
manded a  change  of  action,  my  appeal  for  advance- 
ment met  with  a  ready  response,  and,  for  a  bank 
clerk,  I  rapidly  rose  to  a  good  position,  and  now 
by  my  own  honest  labour  earn  ample  means  to 
support  my  family  in  "  cosie "  respectability  ;  and 
when  my  good  wife  and  I  occasionally  talk  over 
our  early  days,  with  all  their  sunny  hopes  and  their 
bitter  disappointment,  we  come  to  the  conclusion — 
that  is,  her  true  heart  always  does  its  best  to  make 
me  acknowledge — that  we  are  far  better  and  happier 
than  we  would  have  been  had  the  whole  of  my 
uncle's  thirty  thousand  pounds  come  to  us  when  he 
died,  as  we  expected  it  would.  And  I  am  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  convert  to  her  opinion 
that  we  are  happier  without.— What !  What 's  that  ? 
Hurrah  !  Ha  !  ha  !  Here 's  a  slice  of  luck !  (The 
reader  should  see  what  a  great  blotch  I  have  made 
on  this  manuscript.) 

Why,  here's  a  telegram  just  arrived  telling  that 
Miss  McGoish,  having  caught  a  serious  cold  in  con- 
sequence of  these  bitter  east  winds,  congestion  of 
the  lungs  set  in,  and,  after  two  days'  illness,  died  this 
morning.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  all  at  once  ! — 
and  so  suddenly,  too,  and  without  a  moment's  worn- 
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ing,  as  it  were.  Why,  I  began  to  think  the  old  jade 
was  never  going  to  make  her  bow  and  join  the  great 
majority.  Well,  it 's  very  strange  how  true  that 
saying  is  sometimes, — I  'm  sure  it's  true  now, — that 
"  it 's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good." 

And  now  it's  only  old  Betty  Candlish  that  stands 
between  me  and  the  whole  of  that  vindictive  old 
man's  money,  and  she  cannot  live  very  long,  for, 
poor  old  body,  she  must  be  considerably  over 
seventy  ;  but  there  !  I  don't  wish  Betty  Candlish 
to  die,  for  well  I  know  whose  children  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  largest  portion  of  her  dividends. 

P.S. — On  the  death  of  Miss  McGoish  I  resolved 
to  live  as  an  independent  gentleman,  so  I  imme- 
diately gave  up  my  appointment  at  the  bank.  For 
tie  first  month  I  liked  the  change  immensely;  it 
:  ppeared  to  me  "  awfully  jolly."  But  the  novelty 


soon  began  to  lose  its  charm,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  four  months  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  So  on 
a  dismal  rainy  morning  I  rushed  off  to  the  old  place 
where  I  had  spent  so  many  days  of  my  life.  The 
manager  very  kindly  put  me  to  work  at  once  ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  an  accident  to  a  very  deserving  young 
fellow  threw  open  my  old  post,  in  which  I  was  once 
more  reinstated  ;  and  now  I  have  as  much  leisure 
as  I  care  to  possess,  and  always  as  much  work  as  I 
wish  to  do. 

P.S.  No.  2. — After  twelve  months  I  open  this  to  say 


G.  D. 


AT   MY  TOILET. 


I'M  to  meet  my  Matilda  to-night 
At  a  dance  up  in  Mornington  Crescent ; 
My  heart's  overflowing,  yet  light, 

And  my  spirits  are  quite  effervescent. 
I  long  to  be  looking  my  best 

When  I  first  catch  the  eye  of  my  dearest ; 
Oh  !  let  me  be  daintily  drest — 
Though  my  wardrobe  is  one  of  the  queerest 

My  Matilda  confides,  I  believe, 

In  the  depth  of  my  soul's  adoration  ; 
Yet,  possibly,  pa  may  conceive 

That  a  clerk's  is  a  mean  avocation. 
Pooh,  pooh  !     I  possess  common  sense, 

Am  industrious,  honest,  and  saving. 
(Time  flies— but  I  could  not  commence 

Till  I  got  my  warm  water  for  shaving.) 

I  may  win  from  the  charmer,  perchance, 

A  reply,  should  I  plead  pretty  boldly  ; 
A  whisper,  no  doubt,  or  a  glance 

Given  slily  but  not  given  coldly. 
(These  old  patent-leathers  have  cracked 

In  a  most  inexcusable  manner. 
Would  any  one  credit  the  fact 

That  they  cost  seventeen  and  a  tanner  ?) 


There  be  hearts  that  are  trafficked  for  gold, 

Where  affection  at  zero  is  reckoned. 
Shall  one  like  Matilda's  be  sold?— 

(There 's  a  brace-button  flown  in  a  second  !) 
Why  should  not  the  worship  of  pelf 

By  Morality's  laws  be  forbidden? 
(My  studs,  which  I  left  on  the  shelf, 

Have  been  either  walked  off  with  or  hidden.) 

My  career  I  would  gladly  devote 

The  career  of  Matilda  to  sharing. 
(I  wish  that  my  swallow-tailed  coat 

Were  a  shade  better  fitted  for  wearing.) 
Her  father,  1  fear,  like  a  churl, 

Only  looks  at  the  cents  and  the  dollars. 
(I  Ve  waited  an  hour  for  that  girl 

To  come  back  from  the  wash  with  my  collars.) 

It  is  pouring  !     I  cannot  well  ride, 

As  my  pockets  I  've  scarcely  one  rap  in. 
I  look  none  the  better,  beside, 

For  this  wound  on  my  chin  from  the  Mappin. 
I  '11  give  up  the  dance,  I  protest, 

And  my  efforts  at  brilliant  adorning  : 
By  gaslight  I  'm  not  at  my  best, 

Though  I  look  very  nice  in  the  morning. 
HENRY  S.  LEIGH. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS, 

ILLUSTRATIVELY    ELUCIDATED. 


CALCEOLARIA. — "  I  offer  you  pecuniary  assistance." 


LABURNUM. — "  Forsaken  pensive  beauty.' 


MAIDEN-BLUSH  ROSE.— "Il  you  love  me  you  will  find  it  out.' 


JONQUIL.—"  I  desire  a  return  of  affection. 


THE     LANGUAGE     OF     FLOWERS, 

ILLUSTRATIVELY    ELUCIDATED. 


-  VTMA&RY 
ANYONE  ELSE  FOR 
THE  WORLD 


*• — "  Worth  sustained  by  judicious  and  tender 


GARDEN  DAISY.-"!  partake  your  sentiments. 


GRAMMANTHCS  CIU.ORAFLOBA.— "  Your  temper  is  too  hasty.' 


SPRING  CROCUS.— "  Youthful  gladness.' 


WOE    TO    WHIFFIN  ! 

Sttor    0f 


I   AM  a  Poet !  and  as  poets  are  born  and  not 
made,  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  born  one. 
Suppose,  in  sooth  !  do  I  not  know  it,  feel  it,  glory 
in  it? 

Ah,  yes  !  it  must  have  been  so,  for  ere  yet  my 
infant  lips  could  "  lisp  in  numbers,"  I  have  it  on 
undeniable  authority  that  I  often  composed  myself 
to  sleep  in  my  mother's  arms.  Chiffney  declares 
that  my  compositions  have  since  induced  similar 
somnolence  in  others ;  but  Chiffney  is  an  unscru- 
pulous rival,  whose  observations  I  despise. 

Born  a  poet !  Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  was.  I  cried, 
so  to  speak,  for  Apollo's  lyre  to  play  with — or  rather 
to  play  on — whilst  still  in  my  cradle,  and  my  wails 
whilst  teething  were,  in  effect,  my  earliest  invocation 
of  the  Muse,  or  as  Chiffney  would  put  it  with  his 
vulgar  humour,  the  G?-nine  Muses. 

For  years  I  guarded  my  secret  jealously,  and  no 
one,  I  think,  ever  guessed  why  I  collected  all  the 
old  envelopes,  and  so  frequently  inked  my  bed- 
clothes. My  father  once  birched  me  for  rolling  my 
eyes  at  the  dinner-table.  He,  blind  man  !  said  I 
was  making  rude  faces  at  my  Aunt  Jane,  knowing 
nothing,  of  course,  of  the  poetic  frenzy  that  just  then 
was  filling  my  soul.  And  my  mother — bless  her 
innocent  heart !— chided  me  often  for  evading  the 
family  hairdresser  when  he  came  to  cut  our  hair  on 
the  premises  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month. 
But  I  held  faithfully  to  my  purpose,  and  poured  out 
my  heart  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  bed-room,  un- 
regarded save  by  the  cold  eye  of  the  faithless  moon 
— to  whom  the  majority  of  my  earlier  odes  were 
addressed — and  by  an  uncanny  black  cat,  which  I 
found  on  one  occasion  lapping  with  intense  relish 
from  the  pomatum-pot  in  which  I  surreptitiously 
kept  my  ink. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  in  detail  how  at  last 
my  great  gift  was  revealed  to  the  world.  Of  course 
the  time  came,  as  it  was  bound  to  come,  when  the 


yearning  for  a  human  audience  for  my  soul's  impas- 
sioned utterances  waxed  too  strong  to  be  repressed. 
The  black  cat,  after  listening  stolidly  for  years  to 
my  nocturnal  outpourings,  suddenly  rushed  off  one 
night  with  a  weird  caterwaul  whilst  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  an  unusually  powerful  apostrophe  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Gin  Fiend"  (suggested  by  the 
summary  dismissal  of  our  plain  cook  that  day  for 
secret  drinking),  and  never  returned  to  my  window- 
sill  again.  By  a  strange  coincidence  there  was  no 
moon  on  the  night  to  which  I  refer;  and  in  the 
absence  of  both  my  old  friends,  I  was  impelled  by 
an  involuntary  though  irresistible  impulse  I  would 
have  gladly  overcome  to  go  and  knock  up  my  father, 
that  he  might  hear  the  conclusion  of  my  perfervid 
lines. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  mingled  feelings  of  ecstacy 
and  fear  when,  in  answer  to  a  naturally  impatient 
"  Who 's  there  at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  I  replied, 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  father,  it  is  I,  Frederic  Adol- 
phus,  and  I  wish  to  recite  to  you  the  latter  portion 
of  my  lines  to  the  Gin  Fiend  ! " 

My  male  parent,  always  practical — too  practical, 
it  has  often  seemed  to  me,  for  a  poet's  papa— did  not 
catch  at  the  chance  thus  offered  him  of  realizing  a 
son's  genius.  The  gist  of  his  answer  was,  in  fact, 
that  my  invocation  of  the  power  of  darkness  already 
named  would  surely  keep  till  the  morning.  Fancy 
poetry  keeping,  as  though  it  were  fresh  milk  or  new- 
laid  eggs  ! 

In  the  end,  after  the  keyhole  had  served  to  con- 
vey other  and  harsher  words  to  my  ear,  I  left  the 
door-mat  on  which  I  had  been  shivering,  with  the 
Gin  Fiend's  dithyrambics,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  still  weighing  heavily  upon  my  soul,  and 
sought  my  ink-stained  couch. 

But  not  to  sleep  !  It  was  well,  in  sooth,  my  Aunt 
Jane  was  not  in  my  chamber,  for  my  eye  must  have 
rolled  that  night  as  it  had  never  rolled  before ;  but 
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with  the  morning  light  came  calm,  for  the  die  was 
cast,  the  Rubicon  was  crossed,  and  I  had  made  my 
mind  up  to  announce  my  mission  to  the  world. 

When,  therefore,  my  father  after  breakfast  called 
me  to  him,  and  asked  me  how  long  I  had  taken  to 
walking  in  my  sleep,  and  what  I  meant  by  the  gib- 
berish I  had  talked,  I  could  in  my  most  respectful 
but  reserved  manner  refer  him  to  the  "  Poet's  Cor- 
ner "  of  the  next  issue  of  the  Mmidleton  Mercury 
for  an  explanation. 

Yes,  it  had  come  to  that !  Burning  with  a  sense 
of  injured  pride,  I  had  risen  early  and  rushed  off  to 
the  editor  of  the  local  journal  with  a  biscuit-tin  full 
3f  my  favourite  poems,  and  in  a  few  eager  sentences, 
broken  with  emotion,  laid  them  at  his  feet. 

To  his  everlasting  shame,  I  have  to  record  here 
that  he  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  descended  ! — yes,  positively  stooped  to  dis- 
cuss sordid  business  details,  and  made  me  pay  for 
six  copies  of  the  next  ^fsrcltry  in  advance,  before 
he  would  agree  to  allow  me  to  address  the  (»in 
Fiend  through  the  medium  of  its  columns. 

I  paid  him  out,  though,  ere  I  slept,  in  six  bitter 
,  beginning— 

•  .ire,  thou  venal  huckster,  thou 
iar'st  to  seam  the  poet's  brow  ! ' 

though,  as  he  inserted  these  also  the  following  week 
on  the  usual  terms  (six  prepaid  copies  of  the  paper), 
I  fear  the  iron  of  my  wrath  did  not  enter  into  his 
soul  as  deeply  as  I  had  intended. 

I  only  refer  to  the  Muddleton  Mercury  and  its 
sordid  editor,  however,  as  marking  an  important 
epoch  in  my  life.  In  the  u  Poet's  Corner"  of  that 
print  I  poured  out  my  soul  for  nearly  three  years, 
i  ntil,  in  fact,  it  ceased  to  appear.  It  must  evidently 
have  been  dying  when  I  first  put  into  it  my  burning 
thoughts  and  galvanized  it  into  fresh  life.  It  says 
much,  I  think,  for  the  vitality  of  my  poems  that  I 
kept  it  alive  so  long. 

That  odious  fellow  Chiffney,  on  the  other  hand, 
declares  that  he  can't  make  out,  for  the  life  of  him, 
why  my  attempts  did  not  kill  it  sooner.  But  Chiff- 
ney, as  I  have  said,  is  a  rival,  whom,  let  me  repeat, 
I  hate  and  despise.  And  with  good  reason  too,  for 
to  Chiffney  I  owe  the  shipwreck  of  my  life's  hopes. 


But  for  him  I  might  now  have  been  rivalling  the 
Laureate  himself  in  popularity ;  my  poems  might 
have  been  on  every  table,  instead  of — (down,  down, 
foolish,  emotional  flutterer,  down !  the  truth  must 
and  shall  be  told  !)  —on  every  butter-shop  counter  ; 
and  my  name,  Adolphus  Frederic  Whiffin,  might 
have  been  inscribed  on  England's  bede-roll  of  fame 
and  glory  ! 

I  am  still  a  poet,  it  is  true  !  No  one,  nay,  not  the 
sinister  Chiffney  himself,  can  snatch  from  me  my 
birthright,  or  dare  to  stay  my  rolling  eye.  I  defy 
the  proudest  in  this  land  of  ours  to  bring  my  back 
hair  beneath  the  barber's  scissors,  or  to  tamper  with 
my  cape  or  collar.  My  bed  linen  is  now  my  own, 
and  I  ink  it  at  my  own  sweet  will,  none  daring  to 
make  me  afraid.  I  find  strange  satisfaction  too  in 
allowing  my  finger-nails  to  grow,  and  in  the  thought 
that  there  is  no  theatrical  lessee  in  this  great  city 
who  has  not  during  the  past  few  years  received  and 
promptly  lost  a  five  act  tragedy  of  mine  in  blank 
verse.  It  is  something  too  to  be  the  producer  and 
possessor  of  two  portmanteaux  and  a  long-drawer 
full  of  unpublished  poems. 

It  is  something  too— ay,  it  is  a  great  deal — to  have 
an  old  Uncle  Silas,  so  poor  and  so  meek  that  he  is 
glad  to  come  to  take  an  early  cup  of  tea  with  me 
every  week,  though  afterwards  he  has  to  remain 
awake  in  an  arm-chair  and  listen  to  poems  varying 
according  to  my  mood,  till  he  is  fetched  by  his  land- 
lady's son  at  ten  sharp. 

Chiffney,  to  be  sure,  tells  everybody  that  it  would 
have  killed  the  old  chap  months  ago,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  is  providentially  deaf;  but  I  have 
more  than  once  told  you  what  I  think  of  Chiff- 
ney. 

Well,  all  the  above  things  are  consolatory  as  far 
as  they  go  ;  but  I  must  candidly  confess  that  that  is 
not  very  far.  I  feel,  for  one  thing,  that  it  is  horribly 
selfish  of  Uncle  Silas  and  me  to  sit  and  enjoy  my 
poetical  masterpieces  alone  week  after  week.  It  is 
true  I  have  left  all  my  poems,  and  the  portmanteaux 
and  chest  of  drawers  in  which  they  are,  to  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  I  fear,  that 
the  trustees  will  carry  out  my  wishes,  and  exhibit 
the  original  MS.  of  my  great  poem  on  the  "  Fallacy 
of  Fame  "  (unpublished)  in  the  glass  case  contain- 
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ing  Magna  Charta,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  death 
warrant  of  King  Charles  I. 

But  even  if  my  posthumous  popularity  were  as- 
sured, it  would  be  much  pleasanter,  not  to  say  more, 
profitable,  had  it  been  secured  by  me  in  the  flesh. 
I  am  not  sordid,  thank  goodness  !  but  I  certainly 
think  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  magazine 
editors  eager  to  give  me  gold  for  every  line  I  write. 
Nor  should  I  have  spurned  the  more  sentimental 
aspects  of  renown,  which  would  have  made  my  semi- 
detached villa  a  shrine  dear  to  tourists  and  disciples 
of  my  special  poetic  cult.  I  will  even  admit  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  looked  forward  to  the  reali- 
zation of  such  fame  as  this,  and  actually  planted  my 
front  garden  with  specially  hardy  evergreens  that 
would  stand  rough  usage,  and  even  survive  whittling 
at  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  Americans  anxious  to 
carry  off  relics  of  a  great  poet's  home. 

But  Chiffney,  as  I  have  more  than  once  hinted, 
has  blasted  my  hopes  of  contemporary  fame  ;  and 
I  am  anxious  to  ease  my  stricken  spirit  by  telling 
you  how  he  did  it. 

I  have  stated  that  he  too  claims  to  be  a  climber  of 
Parnassus,  if,  indeed,  a  comic  poet  can  be  said  to 
mount  its  slopes.  For  myself,  I  despise  all  comic 
poets,  and  Chiffney  most  of  all,  as  the  British 
Museum  authorities  will  find  if  they  only  go  con- 
scientiously through  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau 
marked  "No.  II.— SATIRES  AND  APOLOGUES." 
From  the  early  days  when  his  ribald  and  jesting 
rhymes  jostled  my  soul's  outbursts  in  the  "  Poet's 
Corner"  of  the  Muddleton  Mercury  has  Chiffney 
crossed  my  path.  It  is  true  I  poured  out  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  spirit  upon  him  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
series  of  twelve  sonnets,  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion ;  but  in  that  I  did  but  follow  the  promptings  of 
my  higher  nature.  For  him  to  take  it  up  as  a  per- 
sonal matter  was  absurd.  As  well,  as  I  told  him  in 
a  supplementary  sonnet,  might  the  worm  protest 
against  the  boot-heel  that  grinds  it  into  the  dust,  or 
the  flea  object  to  the  avenging  thumb-nail. 

But  Chiffney  had  no  soul  to  rise  to  this  view  of 
the  relations  between  us,  and  he  actually  took  ex- 
ception to  my  poetic  excursions,  as  though,  forsooth, 
he  could  control  my  pinions,  or  attempt  to  direct 
their  flight.  In  vain  I  reasoned  with  him  in  a  special 
ode,  commencing, 


"  Insensate  Chiffney  !  malice  still  to  bear  ! 
Stick  to  thy  comic  rhyming,  and  beware  ! " 

This,  in  fact,  only  made  matters  worse  ;  and  having 
sent  me  a  ribald  post-card  assuring  me  he  would  be 
revenged,  Chiffney  set  himself  to  perfect  the  plan 
that  has  wrecked  my  hopes  of  gold  and  glory  this 
side  the  grave. 

To  show  you  his  spiteful  malice  in  all  its  heinous 
deformity,  I  must  go  back  to  the  month  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  It 
was  a  season  fraught  with  the  deepest  anxiety  for 
me,  for  then  it  was  that,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,, 
my  first  volume  of  poems  was  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  terms  on  which  I  had  arranged 
with  my  publishers  to  produce  it.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, to  their  eternal  disgrace,  that  they  failed  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  as  I  could  have  hoped.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  I  promised,  on  certain  conditions, 
to  immortalize  them  in  a  poem  specially  added ; 
and  it  was  with  equal  lack  of  success  I  threatened 
to  hand  them  down  to  everlasting  opprobrium  in  a 
modern  "Dunciad."  They  stuck  to  their  terms, 
which  were  hard  ones,  the  result  being  that  I  had 
far  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  my  literary 
bantling — had,  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
small  capital  in  it  as  well. 

But  I  will  come  to  the  morning  of  publication* 
Preliminary  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  my  pub- 
lishers' prejudice  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the 
Laureate's  green  cloth  for  the  binding  of  my  book 
included  ;  and  I  had  been  allowed  to  feast  my  eyes 
on  500  copies  of 

A  SOUL  ON  THE  TENTER-HOOKS, 
And  other  Poems, 

BY 

ADOLPHUS  FREDERIC  WHIFFIN, 

as  they  stood  stacked  in  their  verdant  newness  ready 
for  the  morning's  rush.  Then  I  had  gone  to  my 
home,  and  spent  the  livelong  night  in  pouring  out 
my  agitated  soul  in  a  blank  verse  soliloquy. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  had  not  neglected  practi- 
cal measures  for  insuring  the  success  of  my  book. 
Soon  as  the  morning  broke  I  had  arranged  for  my 
Uncle  Silas  to  start,  accompanied  by  his  landlord's 
son,  in  "a  growler,"  regardless  of  expense,  on  a  tour 
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embracing  all  the  West-End  book-shops.  Alight- 
ing at  each  emporium,  my  aged  relative  was  to 
inquire  in  earnest  accents  for  a  copy  of  "  A  Soul  on 
Tenter-Hooks,  and  other  Poems,"  at  the  same  time 
putting  down  a  sovereign  on  the  counter.  On  being 
told  that  the  book  was  not  in  stock,  Uncle  S.  was  to 
mutter  "  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  how  very  provoking !  " 
and  taking  up  the  sovereign,  to  begin  to  hobble  from 
the  shop.  On  this  the  landlord's  son,  who  had  also 
been  coached  by  me,  was  to  chime  in  with  a  "  Per- 
haps you  could  get  a  copy  for  the  old  gentleman  by 
the  afternoon,"  and,  without  committing  himself  to 
call  for  it,  or  pay  in  advance,  to  leave  the  shopkeeper 
u  ith  the  impression  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  order 
the  book. 

I  myself  had  arranged  to  inquire  for  it  hurriedly 
a  :  all  the  London  bookstalls  just  as  a  train  was  start- 
i  ig,  and  then  rush  off,  shouting  out  that  I  would  ask 
f  >r  it  when  I  returned  the  next  day.  My  landlady 
1  >o,  on  condition  that  I  wrote  out  the  name  of  the 
'  ook  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  did  not  ring  for  her 
1  hilst  she  was  gone,  allowed  her  servant  to  go  round 
:  >  all  the  Kennington  and  Walworth  book-shops  in 
ng. 

and  many  other  ways  I  hoped  to  stimu- 
the  trade,  in  their  own  interest,  to  take  up  a 
Mume  that  I  felt  was  bound  to  be  a  success  ;  and 
with  a  sanguine  heart  that  I  called  on  my 
ublishers  the  next  clay  to  see  how  the  worl. 
oing  off.  I  was  prepared  for  good  news,  too,  I 
but  not  for  the  glad  tidings  that  met  nv. 
Soul  on  the  Tenter-Hooks'?"  returned  the 
partner  inquiringly  to  my  query,  as  though 
i  i  the  magnitude  of  the  firm's  business  he  had  al- 
i  -ady  forgotten  what  book  it  was.  "  Let  me  sec  : 
1  f  was  a  cooker  it?" 

When  I  had  indignantly  explained  what  it  really 
i  as  (which,  of  course,  he  very  well  knew),  he  held 
;  muffled  conversation  through  a  pipe  with  a  subor- 
c  inate,  and  then  turning  to  me,  said,  "  Well,  sir, 
j  ou  '11  be  pleased  to  hear,  first  five  hundred  copies 
(  f  'Tenter-Hooks'  are  all  gone,  and  that  we  have 
j  ut  another  thousand  in  sheets  in  the  binder's  hands. 
i  \  this  rate,  sir,  you  will  soon  begin  to  make  a  little 
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ras  too  full  of  joy  to  answer  him.    Five  hundred 


copies  gone  already  !  Why,  that  was  a  Tennysonian 
coup  /  a  Swinburnian  stroke  of  business  !  and  my 
brain  reeled  as  I  realized  the  fact.  Profit  !  what 
cared  I  for  that?  It  was  fame,  however— glory,  I 
saw  awaiting  me  in  the  distance  ;  and,  full  of  wild 
dreams  of  future  greatness,  I  rushed  speechless 
from  my  publishers'  premises. 

No  thought  of  Chiffney  obtruded  at  that  ecstatic 
moment !  Not  once  did  his  threats  of  vengeance 
recur  !  I  could,  in  fact,  have  shaken  hands  with  a 
thousand  Chiffneys  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart  at  the 
time.  I  was  overflowing  with  love  to  the  human 
race  generally  ;  and  grateful  to  my  Uncle  Silas  in 
the  hour  of  triumph  for  a  victory  due,  at  least  in 
part,  I  felt,  to  his  good  aid,  I  went  into  the  first 
hosier's  shop  I  came  to  and  bought  him  some  silk 
bandannas,  knowing  they  would  be  acceptable  to 
him,  as  he  suffered  from  a  chronic  influenza. 

It  was  in   Fleet  Street  that  I  effected  the  pur- 
chase, and  coming  out  of  the  shop,  scarcely  know- 
ing whether  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heels,  I  found 
If  turning  instinctively  to  look  at  the  contents 
of  an  old  bookstall  which  was  next  door.     In  front 
of  this  shop,  as  is  often  the  case  in  London,  was  a 
series  of  big  boxes,  in  which  miscellaneous  volumes, 
thrown  there  higgledy-piggledy,  were  marked  up, 
i  m  si:  HOOKS  AT  6;/.,"  or  4^.,  or  3^.,  or  2^., 
as  the  case  might  be. 

I  shall  never  know,  I  suppose,  what  led  me  to 
turn  directly  to  the  box  over  which  was  seen  the 
legend, 

"  ALL  THESE  BOOKS  AT  2r/.  ! " 

But  turn  to  it  I  did  ;  and  with  my  habitual  curiosity, 
although  in  an  unusually  absent  spirit,  I  began  to 
toss  over  the  contents  of  this  cut-down  tea-chest. 
They  were  of  the  ordinary  character,  just  what  from 
long  experience  I  expected  to  find— a  back  number 
or  two  of  the  C0r///«'//with  the  pictures  abstracted; 
an  odd  volume  of  "  Blair's  Village  Sermons,"  paper 
boards  ;  a  "  Continental  Bradshaw"  for  July,  1869  ; 
a  few  political  pamphlets  of  ancient  date  ;  some  old 
Books  of  the  Play  ;  a  stray  part  of  "Cassell's  Bible;" 
a  Guide  to  Clackton-on-Sea, and  other  miscellaneous 
odds  and  ends  of  a  second-hand  book-shop. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  I  think,  that  my  sight 
is  bad— injured,  I  may  add,  by  persistent  con- 
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templation  of  the  moon  in  my  younger  days ;  but 
such  is  the  fact ;  and  my  examination  of  the  book- 
box  was,  therefore,  a  protracted  and  elaborate  opera- 
tion. But  time  was  just  then  no  object  to  me,  nor 
money  either,  for  I  saw  a  golden  vista  ahead,  only 
bounded  by  the  $oth  edition  of  my  new  work  ;  and 
I  had  lavishly  selected  five  twopenny  volumes  for 
purchase,  and,  regardless  of  expense,  was  seeking 
a  sixth  to  make  up  the  shilling,  when  I  came  upon 
a  book  of  such  spick-and-span  appearance  that  I 
felt  it  must  have  got  into  the  box  by  mistake. 

That,  however,  is  no  business  of  mine,  thought  I 
to  myself,  as  I  brought  the  volume  closer  to  my  eyes 
for  examination, — a  reflection  that  I  had  summary 
reason  to  alter  when,  a  moment  later,  I  opened  the 
cover,  and  read  all  too  plainly  on  the  title-page, 

A  SOUL  ON  THE  TENTER-HOOKS, 
And  other  Poems, 

BY 

ADOLPHUS  FREDERIC  WHIFFIN, 

Author  of  Midnight  Yearnings;   Wails  of  Woe; 

A  S tableful  of  Nightmares,  &c.  (unpublished). 

My  eyes,  as  I  have  stated,  are  not  so  good  as  they 
might  be,  and  I  had,  I  thought,  some  reason,  there- 
fore, for  refusing  to  believe  them  when  they  told  me 
such  an  unaccountable  story  as  this. 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake  ! "  I  muttered,  "  a  wild  freak 
of  an  overwrought  brain  ! "  and  then  looking  about 
me,  and  remarking  an  intelligent  member  of  the 
police  closely  watching  me,  for  I  had  in  my  excite- 
ment crammed  the  five  selected  volumes  into  my 
coat-tail  pockets,  I  beckoned  him  to  me. 

"  Sergeant,"  I  said,  well  knowing  he  was  a  private, 
but  wishing  to  secure  his  friendly  assistance,  "  kindly 
read  me  the  title  of  this  book,  for  my  eyesight  is 
bad,  and  I  cannot  quite  make  it  out." 

Holding  up  the  title-page  to  him,  I  waited  for  his 
words  as  a  felon  hangs  upon  the  lips  of  the  foreman 
of  the  jury. 

Each  moment  was  to  me  as  an  age  ;  and  as  the 
constable  leisurely  took  the  bearings  of  the  page 
before  committing  himself  to  speech,  an  eternity 
had  seemingly  passed  before  his  harsh  and  unsym- 
pathetic voice  fell  upon  my  ears. 


«  Hay— So-ul— hon— the— Tender-'ooks,"  he  be- 
gan ;  and  I  waited  to  hear  no  more. 

"It  is  too  ter-rue!"I  wailed,  adopting  in  my 
strong  emotion  the  pronunciation  of  the  tragic  stage ; 
and  snatching  the  book  from  the  astonished  police- 
man, I  dashed  into  the  shop,  when  I  found  the  pro- 
prietor on  his  knees  amongst  a  lot  of  books  just  in 
from  a  sale  at  Sotheby's. 

In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  knees  at  his  side. 

"  Pardon  me  for  this  intrusion,"  I  gasped,  "  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  you  that  this  new  and  valua- 
ble book  of  poems  has  got  into  your  ( All-these-at- 
Twopence  ! '  box  in  mistake.  I  happen  to  know  it 
was  only  published  yesterday,  and  that  nine  shill- 
ings is  the  price." 

Staring  at  me  through  his  glasses,  the  bookseller 
took  the  volume,  glanced  at  it  contemptuously,  as 
it  seemed  to  me  (I  felt  I  could  have  had  his  blood 
as  he  did  so),  and  then  throwing  it  carelessly  aside, 
and  resuming  his  work,  said  coolly, 

"  Oh,  no  !  it 's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  this 
trouble,  but  it 's  no  mistake,  thank  you.  Tuppence 
is  the  right  price  of  the  book,  and  the  worth  of  it 
too,  I  dessay.  At  any  rate,  that 's  what  I  sell  'em 
at,  and  you  can  have  as  many  '  Tenter-Hooks '  as 
you  like  at  the  price." 

I  am  a  man  of  sudden  impulses,  as  you  have  seen, 
and  scarcely  had  that  ruthless  bookseller  finished 
his  reply  than,  struck  by  a  fresh  and  maddening 
thought,  I  rushed  from  the  shop,  and  running  through 
what  was  left  of  Temple  Bar,  kept  on  at  my  top  speed 
till  I  had  reached  the  first  second-hand  book-shop 
in  the  narrow  street  now  known  as  Bookseller's 
Row. 

One  glance  in  the  "  All-these-at-2^/. ! "  box  con- 
firmed my  hideous  suspicion.  There  only  too  surely, 
conspicuous  in  its  bright  green  cover,  was,  "A  Soul 
on  the  Tenter-Hooks,  and  other  Poems  "!  There  was 
another  old  book-shop  next  door,  and  taking  a  step 
or  two  forward,  I  could  there,  too,  see  gazing  at  me 
like  a  basilisk  the  same  vivid,  verdant  volume. 

At  the  same  moment  two  urchins  went  gaily  by. 
"  G'long,"  one  was  saying  to  the  other,  "d'yer  see 
any  green?"  It  was  only  a  coincidence  ;  but  such 
as  it  was,  it  proved  the  last  straw  ;  and  I  fell  faint- 
ing into  the  arms  of  a  policeman,  who,  after  bring- 
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ing  me  to  with  brandy  at  a  cab  stand,  said  it  was  his 
painful  duty  to  hand  me  over  to  the  City  authorities 
for  stealing  five  volumes,  price  id.  each,  from  a  book- 
shop in  Fleet  Street. 
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too  far  gone  to  fully  comprehend  my  awk- 
w:  rd  position  ;  and,  when  a  considerate  inspector  at 
th  :  police  station  kindly  asked  me  to  explain,  I  re- 
to  ted  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  so  of  the  bitterest 
li:  ;s  of  my  somewhat  lengthy  satire  on  the  "  IIollow- 
n(  is  of  Hope,"  which  I  delivered  so  wildly  that  it 
w  s  deemed  prudent  to  let  me  complete  my  recita- 
ti<  1  in  the  padded  cell,  and  to  send  for  the  divisional 
li  geon  without  cl< 

rortunatcly  for  me,  he  turned  out  to  be  the  medical 

at  :ndantof  my  Uncle  Silas,  whom  I  had  often  met 

at  my  aged  relative's  rooms  in  Brook  Street,  Hol- 

b(  n  ;  and  he  so  far  interested  himself  in  my  case 

.o  soon  secure  my  liberation. 

promptly  hastened  to  continue  my  crushing 
ugh  soul-absorbing  quest ;  and  hiring  a  "grow- 
"  (taken  by  time),  I  visited,  during  the  next  two 
rs,  at  least  a  score  of  old  book-shops  between 
J  ngton  Green  and  Oxford  Circus.  Wherever  I 
ad  the  boxes  outside,  there,  only  too  surely,  was 
book  ;  though,  as  I  nearcd  the  West-end,  I  found 
.  Slight  consolation  in  the  fact  that  it  was  classed 
t  the  "AH  these  at  44*  lot 
low  it  had  come  into  such  a  place  at  all,  however, 
vstery  that  still  baffled  my  soul  as  I  alighted 
i  shop  in  Goodge  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
wl  2re  my  eye  had  been  caught  by  the  now-familiar 
pa  ch  of  verdant  colour.  P>ut,  as  I  stood  verifying 
its  identity,  a  voice,  only  too  well  known,  fell  upon 


"If  you'd  like  another  dozen  of  those  'Tenter- 
Hooks  '  at  ninepence,"  the  voice  was  saying, "  you 
can  have  them.  I  wan't  to  clear  out  the  rubbish 
without  delay." 

Ere  the  bookseller  could  answer,  I  had  sprung 
i  into  the  shop,  exclaiming,  "  Viper  !  It 's  you,  then 
|  who  have  crossed  my  path!" 

"Why,  good  gracious  me!"  cried  Chiffney— for 
need  I  say  his  was  the  treacherous  voice  I  heard  ? — 
'•  it 's  Whiffin  ! "  Then,  recovering  his  composure, 
he  added,  "I  say,  old  man,  how  goes  the  book 
eh?" 

"  Crocodile  ! "  was  not  the  most  effective  rejoinder 
in  the  world  to  make,  but  it  was  all  I  could  then 
hiss. 

"  So  ho,  Whiffy  !  So  ho,  then  !  "  retorted  my  im- 
perturbable foe.  "  Why,  I  've  been  your  best  cus- 
tomer. I  've  spent  a  little  fortune  on  your  '  Tenter- 
Hooks,'  I  can  tell  you.  Still,  I  owed  you  one  ;  and 
now  we  're  quits.  So  ta-ta,  old  man  ;  and  let  me 
hear  when  your  second  edition  is  ready." 

With  that  my  triumphant  rival  coolly  walked  out, 
lca\  ing  me  speechless  and  well-nigh  foaming  at  the 
mouth. 

I  did  not  go  to  any  more  old  book-shops,  for  I 
knew  enough  of  Chiffney  to  be  sure  his  revenge  had 
been  complete ;  but  I  went  home,  and  poured  out 
my  soul  in  a  tragic  ode  that  will  now,  alas !  never 
be  published,  unless,  indeed,  the  British  Museum 
trustees  are  moved  to  do  me  posthumous  honours. 
Of  course,  not  another  copy  of  my  book  was 
ordered  from  the  publishers.  The  public,  seeing  a 
brand- new  volume  of  poems  in  an  "  All  these  at  2d" 
box,  naturally  drew  its  own  conclusions,  which  were 
not  favourable  to  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  at  id.  it  still  hangs  on  hand,  as  I  am  only  too 
frequently  reminded  when  I  take  my  walks  abroad. 
To  this  day  I  am  paying,  by  weekly  instalments, 
the  cost  of  binding  the  one  thousand  copies,  so 
hastily  put  in  hand  on  the  strength  of  Chiffney's 
large  order. 

And  yet  I  am  as  far  from  fame  as  ever  ! 

AGLEN  A.  DOWTY. 
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THIS  story  begins  where  most  stories  end. 
The  marriage  service,  from  "  Dearly  beloved" 
straight  through  to  "amazement,"  had  been  duly 
celebrated.  Pretty  Miss  Mary  Anne  Brown-Jones 
had  become  the  lawful  wedded  wife  of  good-look- 
ing Mr.  John  Robinson.  A  vicar  had  blessed  their 
union ;  a  curate,  with  his  hair  nicely  parted  down 
the  middle,  had  smiled  approval  of  it ;  the  bride 
had  blushed  and  trembled;  the  bridegroom  had 
exhibited  considerable  nervousness,  but  not  of  an 
unmanly  sort,  the  circumstances  being  taken  into 
account ;  the  bridesmaids,  eight  in  number,  had 
acquitted  themselves  admirably,  grouped  and  posed 
themselves  most  picturesquely ;  old  Brown-Jones, 
as  became  a  fond  father  losing  his  only  daughter, 
albeit  he  in  such  wise  acquired  a  son-in-law — but 
then  he  did  not  particularly  want  a  son-in-law — had 
shed  tears  freely  :  they  trickled  fast  down  his  cheeks, 
and  dripped  copiously  on  to  the  many  ridges  of  his 
ample  white  waistcoat ;  moreover,  he  had  blown 
his  nose  so  noisily  as  to  be  plainly  audible  even 
above  the  Wedding  March  appropriately  boomed 
out  by  that  other  organ  in  the  gallery  of  the  church. 
The  ceremony  had  been  performed  at  Holloway — 
commonly  pronounced  Olloway.  Old  Brown-Jones 
resided  in  that  suburb,  his  semi-detached  abode 
bearing  the  inscription, "  Rhododendron  Villa."  He 
rented  also  an  office  in  Lower  Thames  Street.  He 
was  a  timber  merchant  of  credit  and  renown.  He 
was  indeed  notoriously  rich,  and  it  was  understood 
that  his  child  would  be  one  day  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  The  precise  amount  could  not, 
of  course,  be  stated  :  it  was  generally  referred  to  as 
"  a  pretty  penny."  The  marriage  was  one  of  affec- 
tion, with  yet  what  may  be  called  a  prudential  side 
to  it.  Miss  Brown-Jones  had  always  thought  Mr. 
Robinson  "very  nice,"  and  Mr.  Robinson  had  for 
some  time  steadily  admired  Miss  Brown-Jones.  The 
ground  was  thus  sufficiently  cleared  for  Love  to 
spring  tip  between  them.  Accordingly  Love  had 


sprung  up,  striking  tolerably  deep  root  and  out- 
spreading strong  branches,  that  like  arms  encircled 
and  gathered  the  young  couple  together,  gradually 
constraining  them  to  be  more  and  more  near  and 
dear  to  each  other.  Money  was  not  exactly  an 
object  to  Mr.  Robinson  ;  still,  the  fact  of  Miss 
Brown-Jones's  "pretty  penny"  was  certainly  agree- 
able to  him.  He  might  have  loved  her  had  she 
been  portionless  ;  assuredly  her  wealth  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  diminish  or  obstruct  his  affec- 
tion for  her.  But  he  had  prospered  in  the  City  ;  he 
was  the  junior  partner  in  a  well-established  firm  of 
stockbrokers  in  Threadneedle  Street.  He  had  in- 
herited a  small  patrimony,  and  his  own  merits  and 
diligence  had  helped  him  to  rise  to  his  position  of 
comfort  and  comparative  affluence.  He  felt  that  he 
could  afford  to  marry,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  behoved  him  to  quit  bachelorhood  and  enter 
the  honourable  state  of  matrimony.  He  was  thirty- 
five  ;  his  figure  was  less  slim  than  it  had  been,  and 
his  hair  was  thinning  a  little  upon  the  crown  of  his 
head.  So  he  chose  Mary  Anne  Brown-Jones  to  be 
the  partner  of  his  home — and  his  life.  She  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  so  chosen. 

And  now  they  were  man  and  wife.  The  wedding 
breakfast  was  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
guests  ;  there  was  much  jingling  and  clattering  of 
silver,  of  glass,  of  china.  There  was  a  pleasant  tur- 
moil of  conversation ;  champagne  corks  popped,  and 
the  wine  fizzed  and  foamed  and  gurgled.  A  brass 
band  on  the  pavement  without  discoursed  much 
discordant  and  streperous  music. 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  like  your  papa's  champagne," 
said  Jack  Robinson  to  his  Mary  Anne. 

"  Well,  dear,  we  needn't  get  our  champagne  from 
papa's  wine  merchant." 

It  was  a  simple  speech,  but  it  signified  a  good 
deal :  adaptability,  compliance,  desire  to  consider 
her  husband's  tastes,  separation  from  parental  pre- 
judice, &c.  Mr.  Robinson  contemplated  admiringly 
the  comely,  sweet,  sympathetic  face  of  his  young 
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bride,  and  emptied  his  glass  without  further  mur- 
muring. He  had  been  making  wry  faces  over  the 
wine  a  moment  before. 

II. 

SUDDENLY  the  word  of  a  waiter  whispered  huskily 
in  Mr.  Robinson's  ear:  "If  you  please,  sir,  there's 
a  party  in  the  'all  as  wants  pertickly  to  see  you,  and 
won't  take  no  denial.  A  party  by  the  name  of 
Pont! 

"Who?  What?  I  can't  sc^  any  one  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  It's  absurd;  it'simposs: 

id,  sir;  but,  being  a  female,  she's  '. 
convince,  as  you  can  understand  yourself,  sir ;  and 
she  says  it's  urgent,  and  she  must  see  you  in  pri- 
vat-,  immediate  and  without  fail ;  them  was  her  very 
wo!  ds ;  and  she  give  the  name  of  Pontifcx:' 

'  I  don't  know  the  name.  I  never  heard  of  the 
na;  ic.  I  know  not;.  r,  nothing  whatever. 

Tl   :re  must  be  some  mistake." 

'  A  middle-aged  party,  sir,  as  wears  black,  sir, 
wi  i  crape  on  her  1>  1  looks  like  a  w 

we  nan,  sir,  and  seems  most  anxious,  sir,  and  is  that 
ob  tinatc  and  persistent,  as  I  never  saw  the  like,  sir ; 
an  nearly  tore  the  tail  of  my  coat  oflf  in  her  excite- 
in*  it;  she  did  indeed,  sir,  if  you'll  believe  me." 

I  t  ibly  see  her!   she  must 

Wi  .e  or  call  again  another 

Most  re  party,  no  doubt,  sir,  but  that 

We  Tying  in  h< 

Had  you  not  better  sec  her,  John  dearest?''  intcr- 
po  ed  the  bride ;  for  the  whispered  conversation  with 
thi  waiter  had  necessarily  reached  her  cars,  and 
ro  sed  her  curiosity;  mor  ymiuthk 

toi  checl.     <;It  would  perhaps  be  a  kindness  • 
th    poor  woman,  whoever  she  r  whatever 

sh       .ay  want;  and  I  think  th;  to  do  kind 

,  of  all  days  in  the  ; 

Vfter  this  amiable  speech  what  could  he  do  but 
fol  ow  the  waiter  from  the  room,  and  accord  Mrs. 
P<  ntifex  an  intc  i'.e  rose  from  the  table  as 

qu  etly  as  he  could,  and  trusted  that  his  brief  absence 
m  ,'ht  n  A  be  notio.-d.  But,  of  course,  a  bridegroom 
co  ild  not  quit  a  wedding  breakfast  without  some 
co  nmotion  being  excited.  It  was  additionally  awk- 
w;>rd,  too,  because,  just  at  that  moment  some  one 


was  about  to  push  back  his  chair,  pull  down  his 
wristbands,  lean  upon  his  knuckles,  and  in  the  most 
eloquent  terms  he  could  command,  propose  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded.  Was 
the  bridegroom  ill  ?  What  was  the  matter  ?  Was 
it  the  heat  of  the  room?  Did  he  feel  faint?  Was 
he  overcome  by  his  feelings  ?  Was  it  the  champagne  ? 
These  were  the  questions  that  the  guests  put  to  each 
other.  Then  came  a  rumour  that  some  one  had  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  him  forthwith,  had  declined  to 

the  house  without  seeing  him.  A  policeman  ? 
A  sheriff's  officer  ?  No — much  worse  :  a  woman  ! 
Thereupon  certain  of  the  gentlemen  interchanged 

•ant  winks  ;  and  certain  of  the  ladies,  glancing 
compassionately  at  the  bride,  murmured,  "  Poor 
thing!"  Mrs.  Robinson  did  not  look  in  the  least 
unhappy,  however ;  she  was  employed  upon  the  wing 
of  a  chicken,  consuming  it  calmly  and  not  without 
appetite. 

III. 

MR.  Ri»i:i\si.)N  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  old  woman  clothed  in  shabby  black.  She 
smiled  and  smirked, bobbed  and  curtseyed  with  much 
assiduity.  Her  face  wore  the  withered,  crinkled  look 
of  a  winter  apple;  something  about  the  shape  and 
hue  of  her  nose  suggested  an  unripe  mulberry;  her 
.ere  like  black  currants,  they  were  so  round 
and  jetty.  To  the  bird  creation,  indeed,  the  fruity 
tcr  of  her  countenance  generally  might  have 
proved  embarrassing  and  disappointing.  That  was 
Mr.  Robinson's  first  notion  about  the  little  old 
woman ;  then  came  a  second  thought,  that  he  had 
seen  her  before  somewhere,  that  her  face  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  him. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  as  he  entered  the  room. 
This  was  known  usually  as  The  Study,  and  was  situ- 
ate in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Brown-Jones's  villa;  but  little 
study  of  any  kind  ever  occurred  in  the  apartment, 
and  it  was  now  much  crowded  with  the  hats,  shawls, 
and  wrappers,  sticks  and  umbrellas,  of  the  wedding 
guests. 

.  Pontifex?"  began  Mr.  Robinson. 

"  Which  right  you  are,  Mr.  Robinson,"  said  the 
little  woman,  cheerily.  "  Pontifex  being  my  name 
by  marriage,  though  I  was  born  a  Smythcrs.  But 
Pontifex,  poor  man  !  has  been  dead  and  gone  this 
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many  a  long  year  :  a  most  respectable  man,  I  do 
assure  you,  Mr.  Robinson  ;  in  the  veneering  and 
cabinet-making  business.  Which  I  always  knew 
when  he  was  coming  round  the  corner  by  the  smell 
of  the  French  polish.  And  knowing  my  name,  sir, 
I  may  say  as  you  know  my  business." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Pontifex " 

"  Well,  sir,  it 's  natural  as  gents  should  be  flurried 
on  their  wedding  mornings,  and  there 's  every  excuse 
to  be  made  for  you,  I  'm  sure,  Mr.  Robinson  ;  with 
a  sweet  young  bride  as  might  have  been  cut  out  of 
a  pictur-book,  and  yourself  in  your  blue  body-coat, 
with  your  cheeks  that  red,  and  your  'air  that  curly, 
as  you  looked  the  moral  image  of  the  bridegrooms 
in  the  walentines.  And  it's  a  many  weddings  I  Ve 
seen — likewise  funerals  ;  but  of  course  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  But  to  come  to  the  pint — and  I 
know  I  'm  detaining  on  you  from  your  blessed  young 
wife,  as  you  'd  naturally  wish  to  be  with  at  such  a 
moment,  of  all  others,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  Ve  come 
for  my  ring." 

"  For  your  ring,  Mrs.  Pontifex  ?  " 

"  For  my  ring,  Mr.  Robinson,  as  I  lent  you  to  slip 
upon  the  finger  of  your  sweet  young  bride,  and  get 
lawfully  married  thereunto  ;  and  may  you  never  be 
set  asunder  therefrom — which  is  my  fervid  prayer. 
Amen ! " 

Then  there  fell  upon  Mr.  Robinson  something  like 
a  flood  of  light. 

Mrs.  Pontifex  with  perfect  truth  had  spoken  of 
the  flurried  state  natural  to  bridegrooms  upon  their 
wedding  mornings.  Mr.  Robinson  was  now  con- 
scious that  he  had  been  very  much  flurried.  He 
had  not  been  at  all  his  own  man,  as  people  say. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  almost  beside  himself.  He 
had  felt  most  anxious,  nervous,  excited ;  the  sense 
that  he  was  to  be  a  sort  of  spectacle,  an  object  to  be 
stared  at  by  innumerable  eyes,  the  butt,  possibly,  for 
a  good  deal  of  conventional  ridicule,  oppressed 
and  afflicted  him ;  and  an  idea  that  he  had  forgotten 
something  haunted  him  painfully.  He  was  of  course 
well  aware  that  the  step  in  life  he  was  taking  was 
of  most  important  character, — had  even  something 
momentous  about  it ;  that  heavy  and  great  responsi- 
bilities were  before  him.  He  was  something  shy 
and  self-conscious,  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  be, 


even  when  they  are  stockbrokers,  supposing  them  to 
be  placed  in  unusual  positions.  And  then,  without 
doubt,  matrimony  is  an  effervescing  and  intoxicating 
draught,  with  much  fizzing  and  bubbling  and  be- 
wilderment at  the  beginning,  however  there  may 
be  bitterness,  and  disappointment,  and  disagreement 
at  the  dregs.  He  was  in  some  degree  flushed  and 
inebriated  by  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  even  before 
he  had  quaffed  two  glasses  of  old  Brown-Jones's 
champagne  at  the  wedding  breakfast. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  remained  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church  some  twenty  minutes  waiting 
the  arrival  of  his  bride.  While  in  the  vestry  he  had 
examined  the  wedding-ring  he  had  safely  brought 
with  him  in  a  snug  corner  of  his  white  waistcoat. 
He  had  removed  the  silver-paper  in  which  the  plain 
gold  ring  had  been  wrapped.  He  was  quitting  the 
vestry  to  take  up  his  proper  position  before  the  altar, 
carrying  the  ring  in  his  hand,  when,  suddenly,  it 
slipped  through  his  agitated  fingers,  and  fell  with  a 
tiny  clash  on  to  the  bars  of  a  grating  in  the  paved 
aisle  of  the  church  !  For  a  moment  the  poor  little 
ring  seemed  to  tremble,  as  though  trying  to  balance 
itself  in  an  unsafe  place  ;  then  it  vanished  !  It  had 
passed  through  the  bars  of  the  grating,  and  was  lost 
in  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  ! 

Mr.  Robinson  was  simply  agonized.  He  was  faint 
and  sick,  with  cold  perspiration  glistening  upon  his 
face  :  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  moment  that  every- 
thing was  whirling  and  swimming  about  him,  and 
that  the  pavement  was  gliding  from  under  his  feet 
and  trying  to  strike  him  on  the  head.  He  had,  per- 
haps, never  experienced  sensations  so  strange  and 
distressing  since,  as  a  boy,  he  had  smoked,"  or  tried 
to  smoke,  his  first  cigar. 

A  bony,  shrivelled  hand,  very  knobbed  as  to  its 
joints,  had  come  to  his  relief,  and  proffered  him  a 
well-worn  wedding-ring,  removed  with  difficulty  from 
a  rather  gnarled  finger.  Mr.  Robinson  had  married 
Mary  Anne  Brown-Jones  with  the  ring  tendered  him 
by  Mrs.  Pontifex,  the  pew-opener. 

And  now  Mrs.  Pontifex  had  come  for  her  ring. 
She  demanded  its  return.  It  was  not  a  gift,  she 
averred ;  no  one  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
she  had  meant  it  to  be  a  gift ;  it  was  a  loan  simply. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  he  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Robin- 
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son  upon  the  subject.  He  was  a  married  man,  and 
he  knew  it.  He  was  no  longer  of  sole  authority. 
Another  must  now  share,  at  least,  in  his  counsels 
and  decisions.  "  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the 
general " 

Meantime  he  instructed  the  waiter  to  supph 
Pontifex  with  champagne. 

IV. 

MR.  ROBINSON'S  return  to  the  breakfast-table 
was  received  with  a  buzz  of  satisfaction.  The  guest 
who  had  prepared  to  propose  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  nowag.iin  cleared  his  voice, adjusted 
his  wristbands,  and  bethought  him  of  appropriate 
phrases.  But  Mr.  Robinson  became  absorbed  in 
wh  spered  colloquy  with  his  wife.  The  wedding 
gu(  sts  relapsed  into  amazement  and  discontent. 

'  My  dear,  I  couldn't  do  it  ;  don't  ask  me.  I 
co  Idn't  do  it  for  a  moment." 

'  But  Mrs.  Pontifex  insists.  She's  the  pcw-opcncr, 
rstand  ;  a  widow— a  thoroughly  respectable 


yo    undei 
w,  n 

Yes,  dear,  I  quite  understand.  Poor  woman  ! 
I'i  i  very  sorry  for  her  ;  but  as  she's'a  widow,  pcr- 
ha  »s  she  won't  feel  it  so  much.  And — please  don't 
as  me  to,  my  dear  ;  I  couldn't  give  it  up,  I  really 
Cc  Idn't.  The  ring  one's  married  with  is  a  sacred 
th  ig.  I  never  mean  to  remove  it  from  my  linger 
fo  a  single  moment  ;  I  hope  to  wear  it  all  my  life, 
ar  I  to  be  buried  with  it  still  on  my  finger.  If  I  were 
to  give  it  up  I  should  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
di  orced  from  you,  John,  dear,  or  had  lost  you, 
so  ichow.  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  its  being  thin 
an  1  worn  and  second-h.i  ;  no  newer 

f-  or  costlier  ring  would  be  the  same  to  me 
lis  ring  of  the  pew-opcm  >  her, 

r,  and  tell  her  she  can't  possibly  have  it. 
whatever  she  asks  for  it.     Make  terms 
even  to  your  last  shilling..  John,  dear  ;  but 
m  ke  her  quite  understand  that  I  mean  to  keep  her 

V. 

\  I:R  1 1  »K'S  wishes  expressed  at  her  wedding  break- 
fa*  t  have  all  the  force  of  law— and,  for  that  matter, 
of  xjuity  also.  Mr.  Robinson  found  it  no  such  easy 
m;  tter,  however,  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Pontifex.  The 


waiter  had  liberally  placed  at  her  disposal  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  She  had  filled  her  glass  and  emptied 
it  more  than  once.  The  wine  had  mollified  her  re- 
solutions, but  it  had  also  confused  her  powers  of 
judgment.  She  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to 
understand  Mr.  Robinson's  proposal.  For  some 
time  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  desire  to  purchase  her 
wedding-ring  involved  anxiety  also  to  possess  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Undeceived  upon  this  point, 
and  convinced  at  last  that  no  intention  to  insult  her 
existed  on  the  part  of  any  one — it  had  been  hard 
indeed  to  enlighten  and  relieve  her  mind  in  this 
respect— she  had  fallen  back  upon  the  impossibility, 
as  she  alleged,  of  the  absolute  sale  of  her  wedding- 
ring. 


"  Why,"  she  declared, "  the  thought  of  such  a  thing 
is  enough  to  bring  Pontifex  back  out  of  his  grave." 

"Well,"  urged  Mr.  Robinson,  "won't  that  tempt 
that,  and  five  pounds  ?"  And  he  laid  a  crisp 
Bank  of  Kngland  note  on  the  table. 

"  My  ring  !  which  Pontifex  put  on  my  finger  fivc- 
and-forty  years  ago  come  next  Michaelmas  !  For 
it  you  '11  believe  me,  Mr.  Robinson,  we  was  married 
on  a  Michaelmas  Day  of  all  days  in  the  year  ;  and 
well  I  remembers  the  jokes  as  folks  cut  because  ot 
it:  railing  Pontifex  a  Michaelmas  goose,  and  asking 
him  about  having  his  goose  cooked,  which  hurt  his 
feelings  sore  at  the  time,  as  naturally  was  calkilatcd 
so  to  do.  My  ring  !  and  Pontifex  lying  in  Kcnsal 
Green,  as  you  turn  sharp  round  to  the  left  going  in 
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at  the  front  gate,  over  against  the  hedge  where  the 
stinging-nettles  grows  so  plentiful." 

Mr.  Robinson  placed  a  sovereign  on  the  bank 
note,  and  poured  out  another  glass  of  champagne. 

"  My  ring  ! "  Mrs.  Pontifex  resumed.  "  Why,  I  de- 
clare I  feel  quite  naked  without  it,  and  that  ashamed 
I  don't  know  how  to  speak  of  it.  Such  a  mixture  of 
feelings  !  Why,  I  don't  seem  to  be  neither  spinster, 
nor  wife,  nor  widow,  with  that  ring  gone  from  my 
'and.  For  all  the  world  it 's  a  sort  of  marrying  over 
again  !  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  to  me  at  times,  Mr. 
Robinson,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  as  if  you  was  my 
second,  poor  dear  Pontifex  having  been  my  fust. 
The  idea  of  it !  A  second  husband  at  my  time  of 
life!" 

"  Pray  get  such  a  notion  out  of  your  head,  Mrs. 
Pontifex,"  urged  Mr.  Robinson ;  and  he  produced 
another  sovereign. 

"  It  ain't  the  money,  Mr.  Robinson,  if  you  '11  be- 
lieve me,  but  it 's  the  idea  of  the  thing.  I  couldn't 
do  it." 

"  A  little  more  champagne,  Mrs.  Pontifex." 

"  Not  another  drop,  Mr.  Robinson."  But  he  filled 
her  glass. 

"  And  then  there 's  that  other  ring,  a  brand-new 
one,  which  fell  through  the  grating  ;  it 's  quite  at 
your  service,  Mrs.  Pontifex,  if  you  should  chance  to 
find  it  in  the  vault  beneath  the  church." 

"  That 's  down  among  the  dead  men  a-marrying 
the  bodies  below,"  said  Mrs.  Pontifex,  with  rather 
tipsy  solemnity. 

Mr.  Robinson  shivered.  Mrs.  Pontifex  emptied 
her  glass  again.  Presently  she  hiccoughed,  blinked, 
s.tared,  then  she  shut  her  eyes ;  her  head  began  to 
droop  and  nod ;  she  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Mr. 
Ilobinson  softly  stole  away,  leaving  the  price  of  the 
ring,  the  bank  note  and  the  sovereigns,  on  the  table 
before  the  sleeping  pew-opener. 

VI. 

AN  end  comes  to  everything  :  even  to  wedding 
breakfasts,  the  making  of  speeches,  the  drinking  of 
healths,  'the  interchange  of  adieux.  The  old  shoe 
had  been  thrown  so  skilfully  as  to  hit  the  bridegroom 
a  sharp  thump  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Rice 
had  been  showered  in  absurd  profusion  upon  the 


departing  couple.  The  newly  married  were  com- 
fortably settled  among  the  cushions  of  a  first-class 
railway  carriage  travelling  to  Folkestone.  Thence  on 
the  morrow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  to  proceed 
by  tidal  steamer  to  Boulogne  en  route  for  Paris. 

"  You  look  tired,  John,  dearest,"  said  the  bride. 

"  I  Ve  rather  a  headache.  The  excitement,  don't 
you  know?  And  I've  tasted  champagne  I  liked 
better." 

"The  train  rattles  so.  Don't  you  think  if  you 
were  to  take  a  little  nap  it  would"  do  you  good  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  on  such  an  occasion — a 
bridal  journey  ! — it  would  be  monstrous.  How  the 
carriage  rocks  ! "  Mr.  Robinson  tried  to  read  his 
newspaper.  For  he  had  bought  a  newspaper.  He 
could  not  travel  without  a  newspaper. 

A  scream  from  the  engine  !  The  train  was  rush- 
ing through  a  tunnel. 

It  was  very  odd.  Surely  Mr.  Robinson  had  many 
other  and  much  more  pleasant  things  to  think  about : 
his  young  wife,  his  honeymoon,  his  wedded  life,  the 
happiness  in  store  for  him,  &c.  But— his  thoughts 
would  go  back  to  Mrs.  Pontifex  and  her  ring.  Some- 
how his  mind  seemed  possessed  almost  to  an  insane 
degree  by  that  subject.  For  many  reasons  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  bless  the  pew-opener  for  her  oppor- 
tune intervention  upon  his  loss  of  the  ring  as  he 
moved  towards  the  altar.  But  he  did  not  by  any 
means  bless  her.  Quite  otherwise. 

What  had  she  said  about  looking  upon  him  as 
her  second  spouse,  the  departed  Pontifex  having 
been  her  first  ?  Suppose  she  were  really  to  claim 
him  for  her  husband  ?  It  was  an  absurd  notion;  but 
it  was  ghastly  too.  Suppose  the  question  submitted 
to  a  court  of  law  and  a  decision  given  in  her  favour. 
Only  imagine  the  Judge- Ordinary  pronouncing  that 
he,  John  Robinson,  was  the  legal  husband,  not  of 
his  adored  Mary  Anne,  but  of  the  dreadful  Penelope 
Pontifex,  pew-opener  !  He  could  not  be  certain,  of 
course,  that  her  name  was  actually  Penelope  :  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  what 
her  Christian  name  was  ;  but  in  his  eyes  she  was 
just  the  woman  to  be  called  Penelope. 

And  it  was  not  a  question  of  one  ring  merely. 
There  was  that  other  ring,  the  brand-new  one,  which 
the  pew-opener  had  spoken  of  with  grisly  levity  as 
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"  down  among  the  dead  men  a-marrying  the  bodies 
belo\v.'!  Suppose  it  had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  coffins 
in  the  vault  beneath  the  aisle  ;  suppose  the  coffin 
open;  suppose  it  had  by  some  extraordinary  chance 
slipped  on  to  the  finger  of  a  corpse !  Mr.  Robin- 
son almost  shrieked  at  the  idea  ;  he  felt  his  blood 
curdli  es  starting  from  their  sockets,  his 

Bristling  up  on  end  with  terror.     Suppose 
him  married  to  a  dead  bride — dead  many  years  ago  ! 
Then  he  bethought  him  of  the  stories  he  had  heard, 
ads  and  po.-ms  lie  had  read,  the  operas,  plays, 
and  pantomimes  he  had  seen  and  known  bearing 
:iie  case.     There  was  Don  Juan,  who  invited 
the  Commandatore  to  supper,  and  was  carried  below 
by  the  stone  statue.     Well,  that  did  not  app!_ 
tic  ilarly ;  but  was  there  not  another  Don  Juan  who 
m  rried  a  ghostly  maiden,  also  to  be  carried  below  ? 
Ai  d  what  about  Alonzo  the  Brave  and   th< 
Ii   ogene?     True,  it  was  Alonzo  who  appeared  in 
sr  -ctral  and  skeleton  form,  with  the  iconns  a\ 
it.  and  out,  and  other  terrors  clothing  him,  who  sat 
at  the  wed  '.  -  bride,  and 

fi  ally  bore  her  he  tomb.     Hut  a  skeleton 

b   de  would  only  be  a  slight  modification  of  the 

Then  what  important  parts  rings  played  in  such 
s  >ries  !  He  thought  of  the  ring  thrust  by  the  frec- 
L  otcr  Zampa  upon  the  finger  of  the  marble  figure  ; 
a  d  of  that  freebooter's  horror  afterwards  when, 
1  >king  for  his  captured  bride,  there  emerged  from 
t  c  nuptial  curtains  the  stern  stone  effigy,  to  cast  its 
1:  rd  cold  I  it  him,  and  crush  him  in  an  icy 

c  .ibracc  !    He  t  >  of  Armida,  of  Wagner's 

:  ami  K!  of  kindred  productions.     And  he 

s  emed  to  hear  the  rumbling,  and  thccrashi: 
t   ..  to  -er's  orchestra  :  the  sere 

:,ns,  the  blare  of  his  trumpets,  the  thunder  of 
r  s  drums. 

He  turned  to  look  at  his  wife.     The  train  was 

•  ill  rushing  noisily  through  the  pitch-dark  tunnel. 

•  he  ,  ..is  dimly  lit  by  a  starved  and  shiver- 
i  ig  oil  la:  .is  beside  him,  happily, 


in  her  trim  travelling  dress  of  Navy  blue,  velvet 
trimmed,  her  jaunty  little  beef-eater  hat.  Stay  ! 
Was  it  his  wife  ? 

She  lifted  her  veil  as  he  thus  questioned  himself. 
No ;  those  were  not  the  comely  features  of  his  Mary 
Anne ;  those  were  not  her  dove-soft  eyes,  her  rosy 
lips,  her  pinky  cheeks,  her  wavy  affluent  tresses  ; 
that  was  not  her  sweet  Greek  nose,  her  winning 
smile,  her  exquisite  expression.  He  perceived—  such 
a  skeleton  face  as  appeared  at  the  fair  Imogene's 
wedding?  The  stern,  stone  visage  of  Zampa's  mar- 
ble bride  ?  No!  but  the  winter-apple  countenance 
of  Mrs.  Pontifex:  her  black  currant  eyes, her  unripe 
mulberry  nose !  The  ring  he  had  accepted  from  her 
had  made  him  her  husband.  He  was  married  to 
the  pew-opener!  He  was  the  second  husband  of 
her  whose  first  husband  had  been  the  late  Pontifex, 
eminent  in  the  veneering  and  French  polishing  line 
of  business.  He  was  speeding  on  his  honeymoon 
with  Mrs.  Pontifex  for  his  bride  ! 

He  cried  aloud. 

•  ••*** 

VII. 

MR.  Ror.iNSON  became  sensible  that  his  Mary 
Anne  was  g.i/ing  anxiously  into  his  face. 

"  Do  you  know,  John,  dearest,  that  you've  been 
asleep  after  all?  and  I'm  afraid  you've  had  bad 
dreams." 

•ur  papa's  champagne,"  murmured  Mr.  Robin- 
son.    Her  left  hand  was  ungloved  ;  he  examined  its 
third    finger.     A   new    wedding-ring   encircled   it ! 
hard  sometimes/' he  said,  meditatively,  "to 
know  where  reality  ends  and  unreality  begins,  and 
•crsa.     *  Itivas  a  dream ' " — he  began  humming 
that  popular  melody.     "  Mrs.  Pontifex  was  a  night- 
marc.     '  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our 
souls ! '" he  quoted  ;  and  he  kissed  his  bride  zealously. 

'•  Please  don't,  John,  dearest.  A  guard  and  three 
railway  porters  are  looking  on.  You'd  better  see 
after  our  luggage." 

The  happy  pair  had  arrived  at  Folkestone. 

DUTTON  COOK. 


WAR    IN    BOOLOO-LAND. 


fff- 


i.  Our  colony  is  a  prosperous  one. 2.  But  our  neighbour  Quashimaribo  ot  Boori-Booloo  is  a  standing  menace. 3.  He  trains  his 

young  men  to  arms  from  their  youth, 4.  Refuses  them  permission  to  marry  on  attaining  years  of  discretion, 5.  Allows  them  to  lift 

our  live  stock, 6.  And  insults  our  national  honour ; 7.  Therefore  we  declare  war,  and  cross  the  frontier  to  the  tune  of  the  "  British 

Grenadiers." 


WAR    IN    BOOLOO-LAND. 


8.   Knowing  the  enemy  to  have  a  wily  method  of  fighting,  we  prrxrrd  with  •  .union, p.  Secure  our  positions  with  care, 10.  And 

—  ii.  Reduce  them  to  submission. 12.   Peace  is  followed  by  universa. 

i  atritnony  in  Boon-Booloo,— —  n.  Ar.d  by  cxhibitirg  Oua.shmiaribo  at  •  .nl,  \vc  recover  the  expenses  of  the  war. 


MY   BOOKS. 


MY  books  !    my 
friends,    my 
dear   companions 
all! 

My    never-failing — 
ever  true  and  fair ! 
There  standing  round, 
come  ready  to  my 
call, 

And  talk,  and  sing, 
and  tell  their  won- 
ders rare. 
If  I  am  sad,  they  give 

me  joyous  song; 
Or  if  I  wish  for  sombre  talk  the  while, 
My  friend  is  there,  and  will  for  short  or  long, 
Just  as  I  please,  the  lingering  hour  beguile. 
With  them  at  ease  I  play  the  conjuror's  part, — 

They  bring  for  me  the  stores  of  other  times, — 
Oh,  rare  the  grace  ! — oh,  rare  the  cunning  art 
That  stirs  the  sluggish  heart  with  ringing  rhymes ! 

I  see  the  warrior  lift  his  banner  high  ; 

The  troops  march  gaily  through  the  busy  town  ; 
Methinks  I  hear  the  trembling  maiden  sigh 

As  her  true  knight  goes  forth  to  seek  renown. 
King  Arthur,  with  his  gallants  brave  and  good, 

Comes  forth,  the  dauntless  flower  of  chivalry  ; 
And  there  be  priests  in  monkish  garb  and  hood, 

As  well  as  motley  fools  of  revelry. 
I  see  from  castle  wall  the  banners  wave, 

The  host  arrayed  in  line  of  battle  stand  ; 
I  hear  the  warriors  shout,  "  Godfrey  the  brave  !  " 

Then  fight,  and  die  for  love  of  Holy  Land. 


By  walls  of  Troy  I  see  the  valiant  Greek, 
Brave  Ajax,  and  the  mighty  Hector  there  ; 

In  fancy  hear  the  aged  Priam  speak, 
And  see  fair  Helen  with  the  golden  hair  ; 


The  warlike  braves  in  single  combat  stand, 

The  ponderous  spear  each  doughty  hero  hurled. 

Now  Dante  takes  fair  Beatrice  by  the  hand, 
And  shows  the  myst'ries  of  another  world. 

The  pensive  Tasso  with  his  blighted  love, 

His  prison,  poverty,  and  laurel  crown, 
The  lustre  of  his  fame,  that  towers  above 

The  tyrant  prince  that  dared  to  beat  him  down. 
Sweet  scenes  of  peace !  here  in  my  native  land 

These  loving  friends  will  each  a  posie  bring, 
With  wooing  words  they  take  my  ready  hand, 

And  lead  where  meadows  smile  and  brooklets 

sing; 
Where  scented  flowers  cling  round  the  cottage  home, 

Sweet  new-mown  hay,  and  fields  of  ripening  corn, 
The  broad  smooth  lake,  the  gorge  where  waters 
foam, 

The  shady  grove,  or  by  the  scented  thorn. 

With  them  I  journey  over  land  and  sea, 

O'er  rugged  wild  or  by  the  sandy  shore  ; 
Now  o'er  the  heathered  hill  with  boyish  glee, 

Or  on  the  grassy  bank  read  magic  lore  : 
I  see  the  fairies  in  the  woody  dells, 

I  join  their  midnight  revels  on  the  green ; 
The  tower  where  the  Enchanted  Princess  dwells, 

Embowered  in  a  blaze  of  golden  sheen. 
With  them  I  travel  o'er  the  arid  plain, 

And  wander  where  the  palm  and  plantain  grow, 
Through  citron  groves,  or  vine-clad  summit  gain, 

Climb  mountains  clad  with  thousand  years  of  snow, 
The  heathy  moor,  and  o'er  the  high  hill-top, 

And  seem  to  breathe  the  cold  crisp  frosty  air, 
As  from  the  lofty  Alpine  icy  slope 

I  see  the  fertile  valleys  stretching  there. 
And  still,  again,  I  sail  the  sunny  wave, 

I  hear  the  gentle  ripple  on  the  shore, 
Or  on  the  deck  the  wildest  storm  will  brave,. 

Again  I  hear  the  blazing  mountain  roar  ; 
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;  lofty  pines,  or  where  the  olives  grow  ; 

Through  far- off  lands  with  Livingstone  I  roam, 
Or  loiter  where  the  mighty  rivers  flow, 

While  sitting  in  my  easy  chair  at  home. 
There  is  no  land  in  all  the  world  \ve  know, 

There  is  no  mighty  lake  or  frozen  sea, 
No  hidden  depth  where  foot  of  man  can  go, 

lint  my  true  friends  will  find  and  show  to  me 

And  as  for  fun  !  oh,  yes,  there's  lots  of  fun, 

And  jokes  that  rollick  like  a  group  of  ! 
Out  fresh  from  school,  to  have  a  merry  run, 
•  •ling  girls  happy  with  their  baby  toys  ; 

.  as  merry  as  a  child  — 
These  joyous  friends  that  I  can  best  recall, 
That  .  re  with  me  have  oft  beguiled, 

Immortal  llu'ju  the  rarest  of  them  all. 


r  som 
i  nd  anc 


me  will  sing,  and  some  will  tell 
pie  story  full  of  jocund  glee, 

:i  point  that  cannot  fail 
-•cr  the  heart  with  sound  hilai 
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IV   /T  IS  .m   un- 

LVA      man;  !io  lived  in  genteel  apart- 

icni  nmtry  town.  tallish,  thin, 

'  ore  corkscrew  curls,  and  had  a  pointed  nose,  which 
:emcd  to  grow  sharper  and  bh 
hilst  as  for  her  age,  she  was  "getting  on,v  a  fact 

•  i  t  certainly  did  not  entail   the  prospect  of  her 

from  a  matrimonial  point  of  view, 

•  f  course.      Still,  she  never  abandoned   the  long- 
i  her  e  of  securing  some  one  or  other  for 
.    husband  at  l.iot,  and  any  possible  suitor 

<  0111  her  best  attentions. 

'.•men  of  her  acquaintance  was 

•  >ne  M  r.  Thomas  liroom,  a  well-to-do  widower,  with  a 
•cry  •  and  bushy  beard,  which  gave  the 

impression  that  his  abundant  locks  must  have  soine- 
iiow  sliddcn  over  the  side  of  his  head  -  it  looked  so 


Kind  jovial  friends  that  merry  songs  can  sing, 
Or  with  a  touch  of  pathos  bring  the  tear  ; 

Anon  I  hear  the  wedding  bells  out  ring, 

And  now  for  gallant  deeds  the  ringing  cheer. 

Here  true  they  stand,  the  many  great  and  good, 
The  fairest  names  the  world  can  ever  tell ; 

For  some  like  gold  the  test  of  time  have  stood, 
And  some  ! — Oh,  there  be  "maidens  fair"  as  well, 

That  take  a  foremost  place  amid  the  true, — 

-I  trusty  friends  there  loitering  by  the  wall ; 

Here  Art  and  Poetry  and  Science  too, 
\Yith  Travellers  that  come  whene'er  I  call. 

\Yhcn  day  is  done,  with  all  its  toil  and  care, 

The  time  that  busy  men  together  strove, 
My  friends  come  forth  the  quiet  hour  to  share, — 
The  friends  I  trust,  and  trusting  best  I  love  ; 
Here  motley  fool  may  preach  a  sermon  true, 
Or  sombre  garb  may  tell  a  merry  tale  ; 

iiy  the  tire  where  these  warm  friendships  grew 
They  talk  to  me— the  friends  that  never  fail, 

GEOKC.I:  DAI.ZIEL. 


slippery.  1 1  is  wife  had  been  quite  intimate  with  our 
singly-blessed  Eleanor,  mainly  through  the  sym- 
pathetic medium  of  parish  work  ;  and  when  she 
died,  now  about  a  year  ago,  Miss  Dimsey  was  un- 
remitting in  her  efforts  to  soothe  the  sorrow  of  the 
,  .cd  spouse,  and  by  numberless  little  assidu- 
ities had  so  far  overcome  his  natural  shyness  that 
she  really  began  to  entertain  a  definite  idea  of  waking 
up  some  fine  morning  as  the  second  Mrs.  J5. 

Imbued  with  such  sentiments,  therefore,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  she  felt  a  flutter  of  excitement  as  she 
saw  him  one  December  day  walking  up  the  front 
door  steps  to  pay  her  a  call  (a  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened more  than  once  before),  or  that  her  heart  dis- 
tinctly went  pit-a-pat  when  he  took  a  chair  rather 
closer  to  her  than  necessary.  She  herself  was  sitting 
beside  the  fire,  employed  in  knitting  one  of  those 
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useful  but  unornamental  garments  which  are  thank- 
fully received  by  Sunday-school  children,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  she  was  a  great  proficient ; 
and  as  she  occasionally  (not  to  say  frequently)  looked 
up  from  her  work  to  dart  strategic  glances  at  her 
visitor,  it  occurred  to  her  mind  that  perhaps  he  only 
wanted  a  little  kindly  encouragement  to  make  her  a 
proposal  at  that  very  interview. 

After  a  few  conventional  remarks  as  to  their  re- 
spective healths  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
there  was  a  slight  pause  in  the  conversation,  so  Miss 
Uimsey  considerately  fired  off  a  couple  of  her  very 
"best  Cupid-tipped  shafts — one  from  each  eye — which 
she  fancied  must  have  made  a  hit,  for  the  target 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  presently  observed, — 

"It's  an  unusual  thing  for  me,  but,  d'you  know, 
I  'm  beginning  to  feel  it  very  cold  at  home." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  lady,  with  downcast  look,  "  the 
lonely  heart  is  ever  cold  ! " 

In  response,  apparently,  to  this  poetical  state- 
ment, Mr.  Broom  drew  his  chair  still  closer,  and 
continued,  with  some  diffidence, — 

"  Miss  Dimsey,  I— I  want  to  ask  you  a  question, 
a  particular  question,  and — and  I  hope  you  won't 
think  I  'm  making  too— too  bold." 

And  she— exulting  within  herself  "Victory  at 
last !  "—said,  with  an  air  of  chastened  surprise,— 
"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Broom !  what  can  it  be  all  about?" 
"  I — I  know  you  to  be  a  lady  of— of— of  many  ac- 
complishments, and — and  I  especially  have  noticed 
your  skill  in  this."    And  he  pointed  to  the  work  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  Indeed  ! "  answered  Eleanor,  smiling  gently,  and 
insidiously  letting  fly  just  one  more  double-barrelled 
discharge — to  make  sure. 

"  It's  a  fact,"  proceeded  this  eligible  man;  "and 
I  know — how— how— how  kind,  how — how  good- 
natured  you  can  be  in  devoting  your — your  ability 
to  the  service  of  others." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Broom,  you  flatter  me,"  rejoined 
Miss  Dimsey,  at  the  same  time  flattering  herself 
that  her  countless  manoeuvres  were  at  length  about 
to  reap  a  triumphant  reward. 

"Not  at  all," answered  he  earnestly,  "  or  I  wouldn't 
say  what  I'm  going  to."  (Here  a  maidenly  blush 


very  nearly  succeeded  in  suffusing  itself  over  the 
lady's  countenance.)  "  Now,  Miss  Dimsey,  I 
wouldn't  impose  upon  your  good- nature  for  worlds, 
but — but  don't  you  think  you  could  make  me  a 
good " 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it ! "  she  eagerly  replied,  adding,  in 
a  subdued  tone, "  D.V.,  as  good  as  the  dear  creature 
that  has  gone." 

"  She  never  tried,  poor  thing,"  said  the  widower. 

"Ah  !  so  people  used  to  make  out;  but  I  never 
would  believe  them,"  said  the  spinster;  and  she 
turned  her  head  aside  (though  in  his  direction),  till 
one  tight  little  row  of  curls  hung  down  from  their 
roots  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

Instead  of  saluting  her  as  she  anticipated,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Broom  remained  bolt  upright,  and  went  on. 

"  People  should  mind  their  own  business  !  But 
— but  I  didn't  feel  the  want  then,  as — as  I  do  now. 
So,  as  I  began  to  say  before,  my  dear  Miss  Dim- 
sey, don't  you  think  you  could  make  me  a  good, 
warm " 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  Thomas,  indeed  I  will — for  ever, 
till  death  do  us  part !"  And  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self any  longer,  Miss  Dimsey  flung  her  arms  pas- 
sionately around  the  elderly  lover's  neck,  and  im- 
printed upon  his  cheek  a  violent  kiss. 

Unhappily,  this  proceeding  was  not  at  all  reci- 
procated by  dear  Thomas ;  on  the  contrary,  it  clearly 
exceeded  his  expectations,  for  he  recoiled  from  her 
embrace  with  most  ungallant  speed,  and  his  beard 
seemed  positively  to  stand  on  end  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Good  gracious  madam  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,"  she  panted,  "  I  certainly  understood  you 
to  say " 

"  You  never  let  me  finish  my  sentence  ! " 

"But  didn't  you,"  argued  poor  Miss  Dimsey, 
agitated  by  the  most  supremely  conflicting  emo- 
tions,"  didn't  you  really  intend  to  ask  me  if  I  would 
make  you  a  good,  warm,  loving  wife  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,  certainly  not !  but  a  good,  warm, 
comjortable  waistcoat,  if  I  found  the  wool'" 

***** 
Eleanor  Dimsey,  spinster,  is  still  on  the  look-out. 

JOHN  NORMAN. 
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1  For  such  a  guc^t  i*  .V 

—  Si: 


'  With  sftii,'^fiH£  stefs  ««</  reeling  brain, 
They  scarcely  could  the  po=tern  gain."— SCOTT. 


Oh,  buy  his  cockle  hat  and  staft,  and  buy  his  snndal  shoon." 

— Bisnoi'  PERCV. 


The  kites  know  well 
The  Lft 


For  who  would  rob  the  Hermit  of 

— MILTON 


i^  to  faint  in  tlic  fight  that  she  i 

"JNYSON 


THE   STULTIFICATION   OF   KARL  BLITZENBUST. 

%  Cnte 
i. 

FRANZ  COUNT  VON  SCHAFS-KOPF  sat 
in  the  gilded  saloon  of  his  castle.  A  cup  of 
coffee,  a  rasher  of  bacon,  and  a  plate  of  saurkraut 
were  upon  the  table,  but  these  delicacies  remained 
untasted,  for  the  young  nobleman's  heart  was  too 
busily  engaged  elsewhere.  A  pile  of  letters  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  had  read  them  with  a  scornful  smile 
upon  his  handsome  face,  and  now,  as  he  concluded 
the  last,  he  laughed  bitterly,  crushed  them  together, 
and  cast  them  upon  the  fire. 

"Paternal  and  maternal  grandparents,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  rich  and  aged  aunts,  influential  uncles, 
and  all  from  whom  a  youth  of  unblemished  reputa- 
tion and  a  sufficient  income  might  reasonably  expect 
legacies  and  social  advancement,  I  despise  your 
admonitions,  and  thus  do  I  terminate  our  mutual 
communications  !  I  scorn  your  assistance,  for  I  can 
do  without  it.  I  refuse  to  marry  the  girl  of  your 
choice.  The  rich,  the  high-born,  somewhat  bandy 
heiress,  is  not  for  me.  Beauty  and  simple  worth 
are  the  only  attributes  of  her  I  love,  yet  these  I 
prefer  to  the  riches  of  Golconda.  Ah,  Carolina  ! "  he 
added,  drawing  a  miniature  from  his  bosom  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  "  little  do  you  know  the  sacri- 
fice I  am  about  to  make  in  marrying  you  ;  but  you 
shall,  dear  maid.  But  for  thee  I  might  have  been 
an  equery  of  the  marine  forces,  or  I  don't  know 
what  all." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  in  gorgeous  livery  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  Karl  Blitzenbust. 

"  Show  up  the  worthy  youth,"  said  the  Count, 
adding  with  an  amiable  smile  as  the  servant  with- 
drew, "  What  is  there  to  show  up  in  Karl  which  is 
not  admirable  ?  " 

The  next  moment  Karl  Blitzenbust  entered  the 
apartment,  and  the  friends  embraced  ;  for  though 
Karl  was  but  an  innkeeper,  the  young  Count  was 
too  appreciative  of  his  moral  excellence  to  recognize 
their  social  distinction  much. 


"  How  fares  it  with  you,  meritorious  Blitzenbust  ?  " 
asked  Franz,  kindly,  as  he  recovered  from  the  em- 
brace. 

"  As  well  as  can  be  expected,  noble  Franz.  I  am 
too  honest  to  be  prosperous  in  these  times.  I  rise 
early,  work  hard,  and  seldom  go  to  bed.  Toiling 
for  nothing,  I  am  content  to  sell  a  really  good  and 
genuine  article  for  half  the  price  it  costs,  and  gladly 
carry  it  home  when  my  customers'  strength  fails. 
With  my  scanty  earnings  T  cheerfully  pay  my  way, 
and  what  remains  I  give  anonymously  to  the  poor." 

"Generous  Karl,  thou  art  indeed  worthy  of  my 
friendship.  But  think  you  it  is  right  to  work  so 
hard?" 

"  I  sometimes  doubt  it.  For  when  looking  around 
me  I  see  thousands  unable  to  procure  work,  I  ask 
myself  if  it  were  not  better  to  retire  and  give  some 
one  else  a  chance." 

"  Unsophisticated  Blitzenbust !  I  could  scarcely 
believe  such  fine  feelings  possible,  were  it  not  that 
the  same  sentiments  dwell  in  my  own  breast." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"Nay,  I  will  prove  it."  As  he  spoke  the  Count 
rose,  and  crossing  the  room,  opened  an  elaborately 
carved  scrutoire.  Bags  of  gold  in  rows  were  displayed 
to  Karl's  astonished  eyes  ;  but  his  wonder  increased 
when  von  Schafs-Kopf,  touching  a  secret  spring, 
caused  a  dozen  drawers  to  fly  open,  each  filled  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  blood-alleys,  and  other  precious 
stones.  "All  that  you  see  here  is  mine,  but  this  is 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  the  sum  I 
should  possess  were  I  to  marry  as  my  relatives  de- 
sire. I  scorn  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  I 
have  irretrievably  alienated  myself  from  my  grand- 
parents, rich  aunts,  and  influential  uncles,  for  the 
sake  of  the  girl  I  love  and  intend  to  wed — a  maiden 
beautiful  and  pure  as  this  spoon  of  German  silver — 
but  impecunious  to  the  last  degree.  Say,  am  I  not 
generous  ? " 

"You  are  indeed  !     It  moves  me  to  tears  to  find 
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another  so  unselfish  in  the  gratification  of  his  own 
de=ires.  Respected  friend,  tell  me  the  maiden's 
name.'' 

"It  is  the  village  beauty,  the  orphan  Carolina." 

u  are  astonished  at  my  selection  of  a  bride  so 
lowly  ;  but  why  those  clenched  hands,  those  starting 
balls,  those  knitted  brows,  and  grinding  teeth? 
You  feel  unwell :  will  you  take  anythir 

'•Won't   I  !*'  muttered  Kail  aside,  between  his 
closed  teeth,  glancing  at  the  displayed  riches. 

little  water  and  some  salts?"  suggested  the 
Count. 

••  No,  no :   I  shall  be  better  soon.    Your  kindness 
is  of  the  overpowering  sort:  generosity  exercised  on 
tl  e  behalf  of  another  always  effects  me  thus. 
n  ind  the  sal 

"You  wish  me  joy,  honest  Karl?'' 

"  I  wish  you  joy ;  but  that  is  not  the  word  for  what 
I  fancy  you  will  ere  long  cv 

"True.     :  delirium  will  be  mine  when  I 

t  Carol 

"  When  you  get  her,"  irl. 

The  friends  again  embraced  and  separated. 


» 


Count  von  Scbafs-Kopf 

night  the  % ;  ;ty. 

\Yhcn  it  is  said  she  was  beautiful,  it  will  be  under- 

ood  th.i1.  were  blue,  her  teeth  pearls,  her 

I  ps  *  i  her  nose  Her  black  and 

ell-oiled  dressed  in  the  becoming  fashion 

i  fsi.v  i  banddined  in  flat  wreaths 

i  ver  her  stcned  up  over   the   cars, 

hence  it  projected   in  bunches  of  short  ringlets. 

S!  Tfr  high  forehead  was  crossed  by  a  simple  band 
•  '  Si  < I  in  the  centre  with  a  pen- 

<  Mt  pearl.     Her  dress  consisted  of  a  laced  bodice 
•  ith  bell  sleeves,  and  a  skirt  of  pink  flannel,  which 

<  esccmlcd  almost  to  her  ankles.    She  wore  mittens, 
.  nd  heclless  shoes,  which  were  fastened  by  ribbon 

indals  tied  in  symmetrical  bows.     She  sat  at  her 

<  oor  .  but,  seeing  the  Count  draw  near,  she 

<  existed,  and  tucked  her  feet  under  her  chair  with  a 
i  lodest  blush. 

vely  maiden,"  said  Franz,  removing  his  hat 


and  making  a  leg,  "  you  must  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  past  that  I  regard  you  with  no  common 
interest.  Five  times,  and  sometimes  six,  every  day 
have  I  passed  you,  and  on  each  occasion  bestowed 
a  languishing  glance  upon  your  beauteous  counte- 
nance. In  a  word,  I  adore  you.  Say,  oh,  say  you 
will  be  mine."  He  knelt  gracefully  as  he  concluded. 
"  Sir,"  responded  the  beauteous  Carolina,  "  I  am 
virtuous  ;  likewise  I  am  poor." 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  have  gold,  and  my  intentions 
are  strictly  honourable." 

"  Then  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
I  reciprocate  your  passion.  But  as  an  unprotected 
orphan  I  must  be  convinced  that  you  arc  not  larking 
with  me.  Before  I  believe  you  I  must  know  that 
what  you  say  with  respect  to  the  gold  is  true ;  and 
then  it  will  be  but  right  that  you  should  put  your 
offer  in  black  and  white." 

IT  stipulation,  sweet  girl, does  honour  to  your 

unsuspecting  nature.     If  there  is  any  female  of  acl- 

:  \c.irs  who  can  arrompany  you,  I  shall  be  glad 

i  my  wealth  at  once,  and  the  notary  shall 

make  out  a  legal  agreement  to-morrow  morning." 

1   Carolina,  "indeed,  has  the 
of  business,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
substitue  for  the  female  of  advanced  years  a.  person 
more  competent  to  defend  me  in  the  moment  of 
.  I  will  accept  your  offer  without  delay." 
•  ur  commendable  prudence  is  what  might  be 
•ed  in  one  so  young  and  innocent.    Pray  make 
your  choice  of  a  companion." 

"  Hiint-st  Karl  Blitxenbtist  is  reported  powerful 
and  the  friend  of  virtue." 

';  He  is  respected  by  me  ;  but  will  you  give  me 
your  reason  for  selecting  him  ? " 

"  Readily.  Karl  loves  me — he  loves  me  well,  and 
for  th:it  reason  I  prefer  his  protection  to  an  impartial 
person's.  For  though  I  would  trust  neither  of  you 
alone,  yet— such  is  my  simple  fancy— one  would  not 
dare  to  offend  me  in  the  presence  of  the  other." 

The  artless  Carolina  was  correct  in  her  surmise. 
She  visited  the  castle  of  von  Schafs-Kopf,  and  re- 
turned from  it  escorted  by  her  two  lovers,  who,  with 
tender  regard  for  her  honour,  watched  each  other 
the  whole  time. 

She  was  satisfied,  having  seen  the  gold,  tested 
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its  purity,  and  calculated  the  value  of  the  precious 
stones.  She  learnt  upon  inquiry  that  the  chateau 
and  estate  were  freehold  and  unentailed  ;  and  pro- 
mising to  give  her  hand  to  the  Count  as  soon  as  the 
notary  had  made  out  the  proper  deeds,  she  tripped 
away  with  a  joyous  heart  to  tell  her  village  com- 
panions, who  would,  she  knew,  be  only  too  glad  to 
hear  of  her  good  fortune. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,"  said  Franz,  embracing  Karl. 

("  Perhaps  ! "  muttered  the  young  innkeeper  aside.) 


III. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  following  day  Franz  von 
Schafs-Kopf,  entering  his  gilded  saloon,  found  the 
scrutoire  open  and  empty  as  a  sucked  egg.  Every- 
thing of  value  he  had  owned  was  gone ;  for  to  make 
the  show  of  his  wealth  as  imposing  as  possible,  he 
had  placed  all  the  plate — which  was  of  German 
silver,  and  inestimable  in  value — his  watch,  rings, 
trinkets,  title-deeds,  cheque-book,  receipts,  Sunday 
clothes — everything  there,  and  now  not  a  vestige 
remained  ! 

The  window  of  the  gilded  saloon  had  been  cut 
through  :  there  were  marks  of  huge  boots  in  the 
garden,  but  all  traces  were  lost  at  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Clearly  the  bandits  had  gone  by  water,  but 
whither  there  was  no  knowing. 

Distracted  with  grief,  the  unfortunate  young  noble- 
man hastened  to  his  friend,  the  honest  Karl,  whom 
he  discovered  in  the  parlour  of  his  inn,  crushing 
gooseberries  with  a  champagne-bottle. 

"  My  friend — oh, my  friend !"  ejaculated  the  Count, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  What  means  this  emotion  ?  calm  yourself.  Will 
you  take  anything  ? — a  little  salts,  or  try  our  eighteen- 
penny  Rudesheimer— it's  all  the  same." 

"  No,  no — the  banditti  have  cleared  me  out.  Every 
kreutzer  is  gone.  My  scrutoire  is  burst,  and  all  is 
gone!" 

"  Unhappy  youth  !  this  comes  of  displaying  your 
property  to  a  girl,"  said  Karl,  who  was  ready  with 
an  explanation.  "  She  has  told  everybody,  and 
excited  the  cupidity  of  some  dastard  thief." 

"Too  true,  too  true — you  are  indeed  a  comforter ! " 


"  Have  you  told  Carolina  of  your  loss  ?  " 
"  No.     Oh,  now  she  will  have  nothing  — " 
"  Nothing  to  do  with  you.    Come,  come,  my  friend 
let  us  go  and  tell  what  has  happened  through  her 
folly  ;  that  will  be  some  consolation  to  you." 

"  Yes,  she  shall  know  it.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
The  honest  tradesmen,  hearing  of  my  loss,  will 
supply  the  place  of  the  receipted  bills  with  others 
requiring  payment.  I  know  them.  My  servants 
already  demand  their  wages,  and  I  have  nothing  in 
the  world.  But  you,  my  trusty  friend,  will  lend  me 
money  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  more  than  this,  Franz.  With  my  hard- 
earned  savings  I  will  purchase  your  castle,  and  with 
the  money  you  shall  buy  this  business  of  me.  Can 
you  expect  more  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  good  ;  but  a  Schafs-Kopt  cannot 
work — he  doesn't  like  it.  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Better  make  it  up  with  your  relatives,  and  marry 
as  they  wish." 

"  Impossible  !  I  wrote  insulting  letters  to  them 
all  yesterday.  No,  I  must  throw  myself  on  Carolina's 
generosity  ;  she  may  have  saved  a  few  gilders.  But 
if  she  has  not,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  death. 
A  Schafs-Kopf  can  die  like  a  gentleman." 

"  That  is  a  comfort,"  said  Karl,  with  a  cheering 
smile. 

Then  Franz  went  to  Carolina,  and  threw  himseh 
upon  her  generosity,  smothering  it  completely. 

"No,  Franz  Count  von  Schafs-Kopf,"   said  she, 
having  heard  his  piteous  tale,  "  I  respect  you  too 
much  to  do  you  injury.     I  cannot  encourage  you  in 
idleness.     Work,  Count,  and  retrieve  your  fortune 
then  I  will  be  thine.     Till  then,  adieu  ! " 
She  turned  aside  and  shed  a  tear. 
"  Weep  not  for  me,"  said  the  Count. 
"  I  will  not,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  bad  enough  to 
cry  on  my  own  account.     Go — work  hard  for  my 
sake — go,  and  may  you  get  rich." 

"  I  will,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  will  sell  my 
estate  to  Karl,  purchase  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  rise  to  fame,  buying  fortune  with  my  blood." 

"  Do  so,  my  friend.     Let  nothing  interfere  with 
your  praiseworthy  resolve.     A  recruiting  sergeant 
is  in  the  village  :  enlist  at  once  ! " 
He  enlisted. 
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IV. 

HE  enlisted  as  a  common  private,  for  the  sum 
received  from  Karl  for  the  chateau  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  servants'  wages.  He  shed  many 
tears  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  virtuous  Carolina,  who, 
nobly  controlling  her  own  grief,  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
sole him  by  repeatedly  assuring  him  that  she  would 
be  his  when  he  grew  rich  again.  The  parting  be- 
tween the  two  friends  was  very  affecting,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Karl  Blitzenbust  :  he  affected  very 
much. 

Kige  as  it  may  appear,  Karl  was  a  villain.  His 
nefarious  character  was  concealed  from  the  general 
public.  The  public  with  which  he  was  identified 
the  villagers  seldom  visited  ;  they  preferred  to 
car  mse  around  the  village  pump,  where  unadul- 
ter;  ted  water  was  to  be  procured  more  palatable 
thn  i  the  spurious  imitation  to  be  had  at  the  inn. 
Tr  vellcrs  who  entered  his  house  were  never  known 
to  >reathe  a  word  agninst  him.  It  seemed  that 
the  '  came  there  to  stop,  for  none  was  ever  seen  to 
go  away.  What  became  of  them  was  a  mystery. 
So  ic  observed  that  Karl's  energy  as  a  cultivator  of 
the  soil  received  a  stimulus  by  these  visits  ;  early 
lis«  rs  found  him  busily  digging  in  his  kitchen  garden, 
ar.  the  fineness  of  his  potatoes  was  a  subject  of 
gei  Jral  rci  dress  and  gait  were  calculated 

to  lisarm  suspicion.  In  the  day-time  he  wore  a 
slo  ched  hat  with  a  particularly  broad  brim,  a  cloak 
th;i  enveloped  his  figure  from  ears  to  heels,  and 
he  talked  like  Mr.  Irving.  It  was  only  at  night, 
wh  n  the  lights  were  out,  that  he  assumed  the  brim- 
les-  hat,  brass-bound  and  studded  with  nails,  the 
brc  id-belted  and  slashed  tunic,  the  bucket  boots, 
the  horse-pistols,  daggers,  and  short  sword,  which 
d  him  a  brigand.  It  was  in  this  dress  he  had 
ent  red  the  gilded  saloon  of  Franz  von  Schafs-Kopf, 
am  purloined  the  treasure  from  his  richly  carved 
sen  toire. 

/  fter  the  departure  of  the  Count,  Karl  took  up 
his  ibode  in  the  chateau,  and  thither  he  removed 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  taking  the  jewels  from  their 
SCtt  ng5,  which,  with  the  gold,  he  melted  down.  He 
still  carried  on  the  business  of  the  inn,  only  relaxing 
>rts  and  cultivating  the  soil  with  less  assiduity. 
He  took  life,  as  it  were,  in  a  less  serious  manner, 


and  gave  himself  up  to  the  tender  passion.  All  he 
could  do  to  console  Carolina  he  did,  striving  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  the  orphan  by  giving  her  nice 
and  costly  presents.  These  gifts  she  accepted  readily, 
for  she  respected  the  Count  too  much  to  stand  on 
ceremony  with  his  friend.  She  encouraged  his  atten- 
tions, for,  as  she  remarked,  there  was  no  knowing 
what  might  happen.  As  years  rolled  on  without 
bringing  tidings  of  the  Count,  beyond  such  reports 
as  Karl  spread,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  Franz 
was  dead  and  buried,  that  he  bad  married  another, 
that  he  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  so  forth,  she 
overcame  her  grief,  and  looked  kindly  upon  Karl. 
He  showed  her  bags  of  diamonds  and  bars  of  gold, 
and  offered  them  to  her  on  condition  that  she  would 
be  his  bride.  But  she,  prudent  maid,  declined  to 
accept  the  offer  until  Karl's  fate  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained 

"  He  may  be  richer  than  ever,"  she  said,  "  there- 
fore I  must  keep  my  vow.  But  I  swear,  by  all  I 
revere,  to  marry  you  should  he  not  return  in  four 
years,  or  return  before  penniless." 

Years  continued  to  roll,  during  which  time  Karl 
frequently  suffered  from  feelings  of  remorse ;  but 
they  were  not  of  the  kind  which  make  villains  con- 
fess their  infamy. 

"  Am  I  reformed  before  the  final  throe  of  death  ? ' 
he  would  exclaim  after  a  tender  interview  with 
Carolina.  "  Shall  I  never  more  commit  a  highway 
robbery  with  violence  ?  Oh,  when  I  look  back  upon 
my  long  life  of  irreproachable  rascality,  and  perceive 
that  I  am  swerving  from  the  path  of  infamy  in  the 
muddy  sunset  of  an  inglorious  career,  I  blush.  And 
I — I — I  would  honourably  wed  a  virtuous  village 
maid  !  I  have  but  one  excuse  :  I  am  married  to 
three  women  already." 

Meanwhile  Franz  von  Schafs-Kopf,  by  punctuality 
and  strict  attention  to  business,  had  received  many 
orders,  and  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  position  of 
general.  His  success  naturally  moved  his  rich  rela- 
tions in  his  favour.  They  forgave  him,  and  died 
leaving  all  their  wealth  to  him.  Moreover,  his 
influential  uncles  made  the  facts  of  the  robbery 
known  to  Government,  which  at  once  set  a  heavy 
price  upon  the  unknown  bandit's  head ;  and  the 
village  was  placarded  with  notices  offering  an  enor- 
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mous  price  per  pound  for  the  commodity.  Karl 
smiled  as  he  read  the  posters,  for  every  trace  of  his 
guilt  was,  he  fancied,  destroyed,  and  he  had  no 
accomplice. 

Smothered  with  medals  and  stars,  General  Franz 
Count  von  Schafs-Kopf  returned  to  his  native  village. 
His  wealth  was  not  yet  known.  He  kept  the  fact 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  Carolina,  should  she  have 
been  unfaithful  in  his  absence,  and  given  her  hand 
to  a  humbler  suitor. 

The  village  maid  would  not  return  Karl's  gifts, 
but  she  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  say  nothing 
of  their  philandering  as  the  sole  condition  of  her 
wedding  him  in  the  event  of  Franz  having  nothing 
more  to  offer  than  a  general's  pay. 

The  Count's  first  visit  was  to  his  friend  Karl. 
They  fell  upon  each  other's  necks  and  wept.  Then 
Franz  sought  Carolina. 

She  was  dressed  in  all  her  pretty  things,  but  with 
great  simplicity.  Karl's  diamonds  were  not  dis- 
played. The  Count  could  see  nothing  but  her  lovely 
face,  and  he  held  out  his  arms  tenderly. 

"  Wait,"  said  she.     "  I  hope  you  are  rich  ?" 

"  I  am,"  he  replied  ;  "  richer  than  ever." 

Then  they  embraced. 

When  the  joy  of  meeting  was  a  little  subsided, 
and  Franz  could  remove  his  eyes  from  Carolina's 
cheek,  he  looked  admiringly  upon  her  simple  toilet. 
But  suddenly  he  started  back  with  horror,  and 
turned  ghastly  pale. 

"  That  handkerchief ! "  he  gasped,  pointing  to  the 
elegant  article  upon  Carolina's  shoulders,  "that 
cotton  handkerchief,  blue,  and  with  white  spots! 
The  costly  fabric  was  the  only  one  which  left  the 
adventurous  manufacturer's  loom.  Its  production 
ruined  him  and  broke  his  heart.  I  bought  it  for  an 
enormous  price,  and  used  it  only  on  state  occasions. 
It  was  among  the  treasures  taken  from  the  elabo- 
rately-carved scrutoire  in  my  gilded  saloon.  Girl," 
exclaimed  he,  seizing  the  trembling  Carolina's  wrist 
fiercely,  and  hissing  like  a  goose ;  "  girl,  tell  me 
where  ye  got  it !  You  have  been  false  to  me,  and 


accepted  it  as  the  price  of  your  honour ! 
have  the  villain's  name  !     Reveal  it ! " 


But  I  will 


"Forgive  me!"  cried  Carolina,  sinking  at  his 
feet. 

"Never!  I  can  forget,  but  I  cannot  forgive. 
Reveal  the  bandit's  name,  or  by  heavens  I  will  lock 
you  up  as  a  thief !  " 

"Wait ! "  implored  Carolina,  her  presence  of  mind 
returning.  "  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  excul- 
pate myself?" 

"  One  hour." 

"  In  that  time  I  will  prove  my  innocence,  and 
possess  myself  of  a  dower  worthy  of  you." 

"  I  will  await  your  return,"  said  the  Count,  folding 
his  arms. 

In  an  hour's  time  Carolina  returned,  and  leading 
her  lover  to  the  foot  of  the  village  gallows,  showed 
him  his  false  friend's  body  hanging  there. 

"His  head  will  be  weighed  up  to-morrow,  and  the 
price  shall  be  thine,  my  noble  husband,"  said  she. 

After  that  they  were  married,  and  lived  happy 
ever  after. 

FRANK  BARRET. 


LoYli  .ME, 


Swas  beautiful  as  music 
Heard  by  moonlight  on  a  lake, 
Sweet  enough  to  make  the  crew  sick 
For  its  loveliness's  sake! 

She  'd  a  dog  she  loved  intensely  ! 

(Little  nasty,  noisy  cur  !) 
And  /  love  him  tww  immensely  — 
t  for  him  I  'd  married  her  ! 

Out  the  bugle  notes  rang  clearly, 
Out  the  moonlight  shone  the  sa: 

And  I  almost  very  nearly 

Offered  her  my  hand  and  name. 

And  I  wh  '  )  my  dai'. 

delicious  is  the  moon  !  " 
:.cr  terrier  kept  snarl 
For  he  didn't  like  the  "toon." 

And  althou.  delicious, 

And  our  hearts  with  rapture  beat, 

That  small  terrier,  suspicious, 
Sniffed  a  rat  beneath  our  seat. 

from  my  embraces,  - 

for  that  '- 

nd  snap  the  traces, 
When  they  hear  the  cry  of  ' 

1  >ied  the  music,  and  the  setting 

•\  went  down  upon  the  shore, 

And  the  love-time  we  were  getting 
•:  back  to  us  nevermore  ! 


Not  because  she  was 

her  terrier  " 
(  .  )t  her  married  to  a  Curate  !  — 
I  'in  a  happy  single  man. 

C.  II.  V, 


V-- 


BABY    AND     FLO. 

in 


i. 


TWO  dainty  young  damsels  of  Twelve  and  of 
Ten, 
\Yho5C  graces  'tis  hard  to  describe  with  my  pen. 

II. 
They  have  round  rosy  cheeks  all  be-dimpled  an  I 

fair, 

They  have  a/urine  eyes  and  the  sunniest  hair; 
They  have  delicate  ruffs  round   their  sweet   little 

throats, 
And  quaint  otter-skin  caps,  and  quite  short  petti- 

coats. 

So  the  careless  observer  may  easily  sec 
Their  slim  shapely  legs  from  the  ankle  to  knee; 
Scarce  veiling  the  latter,  'tis  easy  to  trace 
A  fairy-like  frilling  of  Honiton  lace. 
They  have  otter-trimmed  coats  o'er  their  velveteen 

frocks, 
And  black  silken  stockings  with  gay  crimson  clocks. 

III. 

A  sweet,  pretty  picture  !  They  're  sisters,  you  know  : 
The  younger  is  Baby,  the  elder  is  Flo  ! 

J.  ASHBY-STERRY. 
In  the  Garden  of  Our  Square, 
November  ;  1879. 


i.  She  watched  the  Missis  depart    or  the  sea-side  ; — 2.  "  Now  then,    she  chuckled,  "  won  t  be  stinted  no  more  for  a  ole  week  ! " — 3.  He 


TIETIE 


THSL 


t.    I'1  '  :  V>e  revenged:  he  put  this  advertisement  in  the  paper, — 2.  And  disguised  himsclt  as  an  artist,  taking  a  studio. — 3.  Sfic 

\  ou  will  indeed  do  excellently.  .V ;/<•/<  symmetry  !  "  he  e.\i  l.umed. — 5.  "  You  will  sit  posed  thus,  while  1  paint  you  through 
It  i*  totall  aperture  in  the  curtain." — 6.  Then  he  sneaked  off  for  a  trip  to  Paris. — 7.  On  his  return, — after  some  weeks, — she  was  unable  to 
ti  ibetxL— 8.  So  he  made  a  trifle  out  of  it  by  the  sale  of  her,  into  the  bargain. 


CROSS   PURPOSES. 

,  DaubtbiKc. 


SOME  time  ago,  a  careful  observer  of  a  perspec- 
tive map  of  the  German  Empire  might  have 
noticed  thereon  a  valley,  and,  consequently,  two  ele- 
vations, where,  on  the  side  of  one,  was  pitched  a 
little  village.  This  village  clung  to  the  side  of  its 
particular  hill,  very  like  the  moss  did  to  the  stones 
(they  were  stationary)  the  hill  was  in  part  composed 
of,  only  the  moss  was  sage-green,  and  the  houses 
were  red  and  white,  of  which  one  was  redder  and 
whiter  than  the  others,  and  it  is  to  this  highly- 
coloured  habitation  I  would  draw  your  particular 
attention,  from  the  facts  that  in  it  dwelt  the  most 
interesting  details  of  my  story,  and  that  it  was  dia- 
metrically opposite  the  village  Wein-haus.  Yes,  in 
this  aforesaid  cottage  resided  the  Widow  Margot, 
and  her  daughter  Elsie.  Oh  !  such  a  nice  girl, 
Elsie  !  The  sort  of  wicked,  round,  rosy-cheeked, 
red-lipped  darling — pretty  enough  to  make  you  shy 
stones  at  your  grandmother,  as  Artemus  Ward  has 
it.  But  allow  me  to  introduce  you. 

The  elder  lady  is  sitting  in  the  porch  peeling 
apples — dre.i  pfund,  swei  groschen,  with  a  view  to 
prospective  sauer-kraut&&&  of  the  "  first-floor  front " 
of  the  inn  opposite.  The  younger  is  at  her  wheel, 
singing  a  dreamy  spinndied  with  a  lock-stitch  ac- 
companiment. Suddenly  they  left  off  their  useful 
occupations  and  looked  languishingly  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  grey  bird's-nest,  with  a  dirty  white 
centre,  exposed  at  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the 
inn.  The  ladies  then  sighed  together  deeply, rand 
when  Margot  recovered  her  breath  she  said,"  Don't 
sigh  when  I  sigh." 

"  I  never  sighed  with  you,"  replied  her  daughter. 

"  That 's  true  from  a  punning  point  of  view  ;  but 
don't  do  it  again." 

Here  a  long  skinny  hand  appeared,  and  com- 
menced vigorously  scratching  the  bird's-nest,  caus- 
ing the  ladies  to  simultaneously  sigh  again. 


"  Look  here,"  said  Margot,  "  if  you  're  going  to 
sigh  whenever  I  sigh,  say  so,  and  I  won't  sigh.'-" 

"  I  don't ;  it 's  the  echo,"  replied  Elsie. 

"  Echo  !  Yes,  you  're  the  echo,  and  very  fond  you 
are  of  echoing,  especially  what  you  may  hear  to 
any  one's  detriment." 

"  Yes,  when  I  hear  such  things,  I  hurl  them  back 
again — with  scorn.  You  take  them  all  in." 

"And  keep  them  to  myself.  You  keep  the  pot 
boiling." 

"  You  'd  better  get  the  pot  boiling — for  supper," 
was  Elsie's  further  and  irrelevant  remark. 

"  Suppers  are  bad,"  said  Margot. 

"  Ours  are  simply  awful." 

"I  speak  as  to  effect.  They  make  me  dream 
you  're  sitting  on  my  chest." 

"  A  daughter's  resting-place,  her  mother's  breast !" 
chimed  Elsie,  mockingly. 

Here  the  bird's-nest  disappeared,  and  a  perfumed 
sigh  wafted  from  the  ladies'  hearts,  and,  borne  on 
the  zephyr-like  breath  of  their  love,  softly  caressed 
its  ashen  fringe  as  would  the  gentle  motion  of  an 
angel's  wing. 

"  Heigho  !"  muttered  Margot  to  herself;  "  I  don't 
know  who  that  old  man  can  be,  but  they  say  he 's 
very  rich,  and  I  love  him." 

"Heigho!"  thought  Elsie;  "I  don't  know  who 
that  old  man  can  be,  but  I  love  him,  and  they  say 
he  is  very  rich." 

"  I  '11  make  desperate  love  to  him  on  the  earliest 
possible  occasion,5'  continued  Margot. 

"  I  '11  evince  despairing  affection  for  him  at  the 
first  available  opportunity,"  added  Elsie, 

Then  Margot  reasoned  thus  : 

"  He  is  an  old  man  ;  most  probably  he  would 
prefer  a  young  woman.  I  must  pretend  to  be  my 
own  daughter." 

And  Elsie  :  "  He  is  an  old  man  ;  most  probably 
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he  would  prefer  an  old  woman.     I  must  pretend  to 
be  my  own  mother." 

Now,  here  were  two  entirely  different  conclusions 
deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  elderly  human  nature, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
sources.  What  that  knowledge  or  experience,  ob- 
tained in  that  isolated  Arcadia,  would  be  worth,  is, 
of  course,  an  open  question,  but  we  may  rest  assured 
it  was  the  best  that  could  be  got  in  the  place. 

So  mother  and  daughter,  rising  from  their  seats, 
muttered  to  themselves  word  for  word  with  each 
other  :  "I — must— put — my — project— into  -execu- 
tion— when — she — is — out— of— the — way  ;—  she  :d 
—split— to — a — certainty, — but— when — I— have — 

secured— his— affection — then " 

^ic,"  suddenly  said  Margot,  "don't  stare  up 
at  that  window  ;  you're  looking  after  the  men." 
You  don't,  do  you?  "snapped  Elsie.     ;' You 're 
much  occupied  in  looking  after  yourself." 
d  they  went  indoors, 
n  after  this  the  proprietor  of  the  biru 
came  out,  and  after  the  manner  of  all  obliging  old 
gentlemen  in  btories,  he  at  once  conveniently  i 
to  pour  into  the  ears  of  all  the  neighbouring  walls 
the  important  intelligence  that  his  name  was  Kraut/, 
and  that  he  was  a  lawyer  practising  in  an  adjacent 
town  ;  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  young  man  named 
to  convey  to  him    the    ordinarily 
welcome  intelligence  that  he  had  conveyed  to  him 
a  sum  of  money,  a  legacy  from  a  lately-deceased 
relative  on  the  mother's  side,  which  legacy  he  had 
in  his  blue  bag.    So  having  disburdened  him- 
self of  all  thai  e  working  out  of 
this  tale,  the  kind  old  gentleman  withdrew,  observ- 

*he  was  about  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  among 
ers. 
e  had  not  gone  long  when  a  very  ragged  and 
.vise  dilapidated -looking   soldier  rushed    in. 
He  looked  about  him  a  good  deal,  then,  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  burst  forth  into  Scott's  beau- 
tiful lines  on  native  lands. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  was  born  here — at  least,  they 

s  told  me  so,  and  I  was  too  young  at  the  time 

to  be  able  to  dispute  it.  They  also  told  me  my  name 

md  if  I  am  Karl,  I  have  been  away  from 

my  native  village  for  seven  years  engaged  in  the 


autumn  manoeuvres.  Before  I  left"  (and  here  his 
voice  became  delightfully  soft  and  modulated),  "  I 
loved  Elsie,  and  my  love  for  her  is  about  all  I  have 
brought  back.  Ah  me  !  I  used  to  sit  on  that  fellow 
Fritz  for  her  especial  edification  in  the  happy  days 
of  old.  I  think  she  used  to  pity  him  a  good  deal 
more  than  was  necessary,  though  ;  and  pity,  they 
say,  is  akin  to  love.  I  never  thought  of  that  before. 
She  must  have  loved  Fritz,  and  I — oh  !  " 

And  here  the  strong  man  broke  down,  and  convul- 
sive sobs  shook  his  burly  frame.  It  was  the  last 
straw,  not  the  straw  sent  to  irritate  grasping,  drown- 
ing men,  but  the  other  straw  which  is  so  heavy. 
This  man  had  braved  all  the  dangers  of  seven  years' 
mancLiivring,  buoyed  up  by  love  ;  he  had  never 
quailed  in  all  the  perils  of  the  past,  buoyed  up  by 
love.  But  now  his  buoy  was  gone.  The  light  had 
flashed  across  his  soul.  His  buoy  was  another's. 
(They  always  are.)  There  wasn't  room  for  two,  and 
he  sank  down  in  despair.  Suddenly  he  started  up. 

u  Ha  T  he  cried,  "  a  big  idea  1  /  will  pretend  to 
••//-.  I  am  much  altered.  No  one  will  know 
me.  Frit/,  was  the  same  when  I  saw  him  last. 
:os,  he  is  most  probably  dead.  If  he  should 
come  back,  I  '11  sit  on  him.  Aha !  my  native  ale- 
house, let  me  spend  my  last  coin,  and  crush  a  cup." 

\Yhile  Karl  was  busy  squeezing  the  innkeeper's 
pewter,  another  ragged  and  otherwise  dilapidated- 
looking  soldier  rushed  in.  He  also  looked  about 
him  a  good  deal,  and  burst  into  Scott's  beautiful 
lines  on  native  lands.  Then  he  monologued  : 

••  .My  name  is  Fritz,  and  Germany's  my  nation.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  autumn  manoeuvres, 
owing  to  my  being  invalided,  and  consequently  use- 
less. Mem  :  I  was  useless  before  being  invalided. 
This  is  the  village  in  which  I  was  born,  and  I  left 
here  seven  years  ago  in  company  with  my  friend 
Karl,  who  I  hope  is  dead.  Why  do  I  desire  his 
dissolution  ?  Can  I  look  upon  that  cottage  and  ask 
such  a  question  ?  Obviously.  That  is  Margot's  cot- 
tage. But  is  it  Margot  who  draws  forth  from  me 
these  bursts  of  rhapsody  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  her  female 
and  only  offspring  Elsie.  I  love  her!  Yes"  (and 
here  his  voice  became  delightfully  soft  and  modu- 
lated), "  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  we  were  children 
and  played  together.  Karl  played  too,  certainly. 
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He  used  to  knock  me  down  and  sit  on  me  for  her, 
dear  one's,  amusement.  And  did  she  not  return  my 
lavished  affection?  She  did,  like  a  rejected  MS., 
'declined  with  thanks.'  But  she  kept  Karl's.  I 
know  she  did,  though  she  pretended  not  to.  A 
woman's  life  is  one  continuous  pretending  f  not  to.1 
She  used  to  pity  me,  certainly,  when  Karl  sat  on 
me ;  but  pity,  they  say,  is  akin  to  contempt.  She 
despised  me,  and — ha  !  a  big  idea.  I  am  much 
altered.  Karl,  of  course,  is  dead.  I  will  pretend 
to  be  Karl,  and  marry  Elsie.  If  he  should  come 
back,  he  may  sit  on  me  all  day,  but  he  can't  unmarry 
us.  Oh !  it  will  never  be  found  out.  /  haverfl 
grown  fat.  Oh,  dear,  no.  By  the  way,  that  reminds 
me  I  am  hungry.  I'll  go  into  the  cottage"  (which  he 
did),  "and  see  if  I  can  find  some  German  sausage." 

Just  as  he  disappeared  by  way  of  the  back  door, 
Elsie  came  out  of  the  front,  meeting  Krautz  return- 
ing, he  having  taken  the  road  out  of  the  village 
instead  of  the  road  into  it. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  that  artless  girl,  "what  a  nice 
old  man ! " 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me/'  returned  the 
nice  old  man,  "  if  not  in  years,  at  least  in  impu- 
dence." 

"  Oh-h  !  Well,  the  child  is  father  to  the  man — 
equally,  the  child  (not  the  same  child,  you  know)  is 
mother  to  the  woman.  Woman  there,  child  here  ; 
therefore  I  'm  my  mother — Margot.  Q.  E.  D? 

"  My  love  to  your  mother,"  said  Krautz,  "and  do 
you  happen  to  know  of  a  young  man,  named  Fritz, 
to  be  living  hereabouts  ? " 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  deprecated  the  damsel.  "As  if 
I  should  know  anything  of  the  young  men  here ! 
I  only  care  for  old  ones.  Heigho ! " 

"Oh!"  grunted  the  lawyer,  "I  suppose  I  must 
inquire  elsewhere.  Good  evening." 

"Here,  I  say!"  she  cried,  fetching  him  back; 
"  there  was  a  boy  of  that  distinction  here  once,  lots 
of  'em,  in  fact.  But  they  've  all  gone  to  the  autumn 
manoeuvres.  You  see,  it  is  a  difference  without  a 
distinction,  for  they  name  them  all  Fritz  hereabout. 
But  harkye !  I  'm  a  widow  with  one  encumbrance, 
just  twenty— I  'm  fifty  myself.  I  don't  look  it,  do  I  ? 
I  'm  very  fond  of  you,  though." 

"  You  are  a  very  forward  person." 


"  I  'm  not ;  I  'm  a  simple,  open-hearted,  ingenuous 
creature." 

"  Too  ingenuous  to  be  pleasant." 

"And  you  !  you  are  too  pleasant  to  be  ingenuous. 
But  there,  abuse  me  if  you  like.  I  like  it :  it  shows 
you  take  an  interest  in  me.  Give  us  a  kiss  ? " 

"  A  what  ?  "  gurgled  the  scandalized  Krautz. 

Just  then  Margot  was  heard  calling,  so  Elsie  said 
she  must  go  indoors,  but  that  she'd  be  sure  and 
be  back  soon,  adding  that  she  always  kept  her  word. 

"I  wish  she'd  do  the  same  with  her  affection," 
growled  Krautz.  "  Hang  me  it  I  stop  here,"  he  said. 
"That's  about  the  liveliest  specimen  of  a  forward 
female  I  Ve  met  for  a  long  time.  A  girl  after  my 
own  heart,  with  a  vengeance." 

However,  just  as  he  was  retiring  Margot  came  out 
and  said,  "  Oh !  what  a  dear  old  man ! " 

"  Why,  confound  it,  here 's  another  of  'em ! "  ex- 
claimed poor  Krautz.  "  Who  the  plague  are  you  ? w 

"  Eh !    Oh,  I  'm  my  daughter ;  I  mean  I  'm  Elsie." 

"  Can  you  inform  me " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  '11  inform  you— about  myself.  You 
want  a  wife,  eh  ?  Don't  interrupt.  Now,  I  'm  just 
the  person  you  require.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
I  'm  a  wife  already.  No,  I  've  only  got  a  mother  to 
keep ;  but  if  you  marry  me  you  '11  keep  her.  She 's 
twenty — that  is,  twenty  years  older  than  I  am.  She 
doesn't  look  her  age,  you  know." 

"  No,  you  look  her  age." 

"  Now  don't.  But  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you — 
Eh!  what  did  you  say?" 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  information  concerning  a 
young  man,  named  Fritz,  who  used  to  live  here  ? " 

"  Oh,  you're  pleased  to  be  facetious." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  so." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  'm  sorry  to  say  so." 

"  Awfully  grieved  to  have  caused  you  any  morti- 
fication," sneered  Krautz ;  "  so  to  obviate  any  recur- 
rence of  it,  permit  me  to  wish  you  good  day." 

"You  might  be  a  little  less  brusque,"  groaned 
Margot.  "  Civility,  at  least,  costs  nothing." 

"  Oh !  not  in  a  waiter,  eh  ?    Good  evening." 

"  Stop ! "  cried  the  old  lady.  "  There  are  heaps  of 
Fritzes  about  here,  and  if  you  step  into  that  cottage 
I  '11  fetch  'em.  Ah ! "  she  sighed,  "  I  've  loved  you  a 
little  and  loved  you  long." 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied, "  a  little  of  your  love  would  go 
a  long  way." 

But  she  got  him  to  enter  nevertheless. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  he  went  in  when  he 
did,  or  else  he  might  have  witnessed  Miss  Elsie 
come  out  the  back  way,  dragging  Fritz  with  her,  and 
pitching  into  his  devoted  ears,  while  he  continued 
pitching  into  a  gigantic  saveloy. 

"  I  say,  don't  1"  he  expostulated.    "  I  'm  Karl :  • 

"  You  are  a  story-teller,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That 's  very  likely,  considering  I  'm  Karl ;  but  I 
love  you  very  much." 

"  Run  away,  you  ragged  soldier  ! "  she  said. 

"  A  soldier  never  runs  away,"  was  the  proud  reply, 
"  he  only  retires  for  strategical  reasons." 

"Bah!  don't  speak  to  a  lady  with  your  mouth 
fu  1." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Elsie,— my  heart 's  there." 

"  Give  me  that  sausage." 

"  But  I  Ve  bitten  it  all  over." 

•'  No,  you  haven't." 

"Well',  I  will.     I'm  so  hungry,  W*ie." 

:<  How  do  you  know  my  nan 

'Don't  I  tell  you  I'm  Karl?" 

:'It'sa  cram 

"Won't  you  believe  me  when  I  speak  with  my 
n  mth  full— I  mean,  when  I  speak  the  truth?" 

•'  When  you  speak  the  truth  I  will." 

"You  don't  seem  to  know  it  when  you  hear  it. 
I  may  appear  strange,  but  'truth  is  stranger  than 
ti  lion,'  you  kr. 

•*  Yes,  to  your  t  be  off,  or  I  '11  have  you 

lo  kcd  up.  Go  after  th.r 

And  seizing  the  sausage,  she  threw  it  a  long  way 
ol  into  the  road. 

•  ">h  !"  cried  Fritz  ;  "oh,  what  a  struggle  in  my 
v<  y  human  breast !  Forced  to  choose  'twixt  you 
ai  d  a  sausage  !  Cruel,  cruel  girl  to  put  me  to  such 
a  est  Hunger  is  gnawing  at  my  vitals,  love  is 
;  at  my  heart.  My  vitals,  however,  are  of 
vi  al  importance,  and  hunger  is  the  best  sauce.  It 
w  1  therefore  garnish  my  fancy  concerning  you  in  a 
n.  inner  totally  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  that 
to  >-frequent  combination,  Love  and  Starvation.  I  '11 
to  Idle  back  as  soon  as  I  Ve  eaten  it." 

'  Do,  if  you  t 


"Oh,"  he  laughed,  "as  they  say  at  the  fair,  it's 
nothing  to  what  there  is  inside."  And  he  ran  off. 

When  he  had  gone,  Elsie  pondered  a  little,  and 
reminiscences  of  her  happy  infancy  came  bubbling 
up  to  the  surface  of  her  memory  as  when  one  stirs 
a  stagnant  pond  with  a  stick,  which  reflections  at  last 
burst  into  thoughts  about  Karl. 

"  Karl !  "  she  said,  "he's  not  Karl.  I  used  to  be 
fond  of  Karl,  and  love's  unerring  instinct  and  the 
strawberry  mark  on  the  back  of  his  neck  would  have 
caused  me  to  recognize  him  immediately.  Oh,  Karl  I 
he  used  to  sit  on  Fritz  so  gracefully  !  Why,  the  old 
gent  inquired  after  Fritz !  A  Fritz  rather." 

And  she  was  so  preoccupied  in  her  reflections  as 
to  be  quite  unconscious  of  Karl's  coming  in  till  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her.  Then 
she  turned  round  in  a  rage  and  kicked  him. 

"How  dare  you,  you  dilapidated  wretch!"  she 
screamed. 

"  Why,  Klsie  !  "  he  cried  in  an  injured  tone, "  don't 
you  remember  Fritz  ? " 

"  Fritz  is  more  likely  to  remember  me — about  the 
shins,"  she  retorted. 

" '  Don't  be  angry,  darling,'"  quoted  Karl.  "  Why, 
I  thought  you  would  have  been  glad  to  see  me,  but 
now  I  begin  to  think  you  are  not." 

"  Second  thoughts  are  proverbially  the  best." 

"  Suppose  you  try  them.  You  think  you  are 
right  in  resenting  my  osculation  ;  now  think  you 
are  wrong." 

"  So  I  do." 

"  Dear  Elsie  !  " 

"  Wrong  to  stand  here  talking  to  you.     Be  off." 

"  What  an  anti-climax  !     Cruel,  cruel  girl !  " 

"  Cruel  to  be  kind  ;  for  if  the  watch  find  you,. 
they  '11  lock  you  up  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond." 

"  If  you  go  on  in  that  way,"  whimpered  the  poor 
fellow,  "  I  shall  dissolve  in  tears." 

"  Do,"  she  replied,  "  for  then  you  '11  probably  '  run. 
away.'  Be  off,  I  tell  you.  You  are  perfectly  horrid." 
(Where  was  love's  unerring  instinct  ?)  "  You  are  as 
ugly,  dirty,  and  ragged  as  Karl." 

"  What !  "  he  roared,  "  Karl  here?" 

Now,  it  was  very  lucky  that  Fritz  came  in  at  this 
particular  moment,  as  the  conversation  began  to 
show  signs  of  flagging;  and,  besides,  his  opportune 
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entry  served  to  form  a  tolerable  tableau ;  for  when 
in  answer  to  Karl's  inquiry  he  replied,  "  Yes,  what 
do  you  want  with  him  ?  "  they  both  struck  legitimate 
attitudes  indicative  of  great  astonishment,  thus 
enabling  Elsie  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  their  faculties  and  run  indoors. 

When  Karl  recovered  himself,  he  said,  recovering 
his  perpendicular,  "What,  Fritz?" 

Fritz  said,  "What,  Karl?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  dead,"  continued  the 
former,  in  a  tone,  though  highly  expressive  of  regret, 
yet  of  disappointment  also. 

"  Thought !     The  wish  is  father  to  that  thought." 

"Is  it?"  returned  Karl.  "So  you  have  been 
borrowing  my  cognomen,  eh  ?  " 

"  So  you  have  been  assuming  my  appellation,  eh?" 

"  May  I  inquire  what  object  you  had  in  view  to 
cause  you  to  resort  to  such  nefarious  practices  ? " 

"A  deal  better  one  than  I  have  at  present." 

"  I  '11  sit  on  you." 

"  Come  out  and  do  it.  A  coroner's  inquest  will 
sit  Q^you  before  I  've  finished  with  you.  I  haven't 
been  counted  one  of  the  3rd  Yagers  for  nothing." 

"  You  didn't  count  for  much." 

"  I  'm  a  better  man  than  you." 

"  Morally,  you  are  beneath  contempt ;  physically, 
you  are  perfectly  contemptible." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  pugnacious  pair 
round  the  corner,  whither  they  forthwith  adjourned 
to  adjust  their  differences,  as  just  then  a  tremendous 
row  was  heard  going  on  inside  the  cottage,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  appearance  of  Margot,  Elsie,  and 
Krautz,  all  struggling  to  get  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  the  doorway  was  originally  only  intended  for 
one  exit  at  a  time,  they  naturally  found  the  opera- 
tion somewhat  involved.  At  last,  however,  Krautz 
got  out  and  endeavoured  to  bolt,  but  the  ladies, 
seizing  hold  of  his  coat-tails,  effectually  brought 
him  to  a  standstill,  while  each  kept  imploring  him 
to  make  her  his  wife.  Here  was  the  poor  old  chap 
well-nigh  driven  out  of  his  wits  between  two  female 
fires.  They  wouldn't  let  him  go,  and  he  was  totally 
unable  to  obtain  any  authentic  information  re  Fritz. 
What  was  he  to  do  to  get  rid  of  these  importunate 
persons? — of  whom  an  obviously  young  one  strangely 
asserted  she  was  old,  and  an  old  one,  not  so  strangely, 


declared  she  was  young.  However,  as  a  last  re- 
source, he  took  Elsie  aside,  and  gasped  out  that  he 
had  made  an  irrevocable  vow  never  to  marry  what 
she  declared  herself  to  be,  viz.,  a  widow ;  and  before 
she  could  utter  a  word,  rushing  over  to  Margot,  he 
told  her  he  had  sworn  an  irrefragable  oath  never  to 
commit  matrimony  with  any  one  but  a  widow.  But 
the  unhappy  and  deluded  man  reckoned  without  his 
hostess.  They  rounded  on  him  in  an  instant — one 
pulling  him  one  way,  the  other  the  other,  with  cries 
of  "  I  'm  not  a  widow  ! "  "I  am  a  widow  ! "  "I  'in 
her  daughter  ! "  "  I  'm  her  mother ! "  Elderly  legal 
humanity  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  so,  freeing  him- 
self from  their  tender  twining  arms  with  a  desperate 
effort,  he  broke  loose  and  made  a  bold  dash  round 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
ladies,  while  to  his  own  he  found  himself  clinging 
convulsively  to  a  rope,  which  he  shortly  after  dis- 
covered was  rapidly  descending  a  well. 

"  Oh,  my  ! "  remarked  his  pursuers,  looking  down. 

"  I  say,  is  it  deep  down  there  ?  "  inquired  Elsie. 

"Is  the  water  wet  ? "  added  her  mother. 

"  Come,  come,  lower  me  up,"  said  a  dismal  voice 
from  below. 

"Is  that  well  big  enough  to  make  a  river?"  asked 
Elsie. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  cold  ! "  groaned  Krautz. 

"  Jump  about  and  warm  yourself,  then." 

"  Excuse  the  pertinent  inquiry,  but  is  there  any 
foundation,  do  you  now  think,  for  the  statement  that 
truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  ? "  asked  Margot. 

"  You  lie  like  truth  at  the  top,"  returned  Krautz, 
savagely.  "  But  aren't  you  going  to  pull  me  up  ?  " 

"  What  will  you  give  us  ?  " 

"  I  '11  give  you  anything." 

"  Will  you  give  us  yourself? " 

"  I  can't  marry  you  both." 

"  Marry  me  first,"  cried  Margot. 

"  I  shall  get  a  chance  at  that  rate,  anyhow,"  ob- 
served her  dutiful  daughter.     "  But,  look  here  !     If 
we  pull  you  up,  will  you  promise  to  give  me  two 
hundred  gulden,  and  marry  mother?     If  not,  we' 
leave  you  here  to  a  lingering  death." 

"Agreed  !"  cried  Krautz  in  a  silent-tomb  sort  of 
voice.  "  Of  two  evils,  choose  the  lesser.  I  prefer 
the  quicker  mode  of  decease." 
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Having  concluded  the  bargain,  they  conscien- 
tiously set  to  work  to  pull  him  up ;  but  finding  it  a 
little  too  weighty  a  matter  for  their  joint  efforts, 
they  got  Karl  and  Fritz,  who  had  got  their  angry 
passions  under,  and  had  returned  and  were  looking 
on,  to  assist  them.  So  they  all  set  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  after  having,  at  Klsie's  instigation,  let  him 
'  >ack  several  times  to  see  what  a  splash  he 
would  make,  they  finally  wound  up  the  old  gcntle- 

and  his  affairs  to  terra  fir  ma. 
"  Why,"  remarked  Elsie,  when  he  appeared, <;  your 

blue  as  your  1 

"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  how  cold  I  am  !  "  shi 
•Crautz.     "  My  teeth  are  chattering." 
"  Don't  talk,  then,"  said  Karl. 
"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Elsie,  suddenly  remembering, 
n't  you  ask  for  a  young  man  named   Friu? 

Well,  tin  :;tz.:> 

.   in  spite  of  love's  unerring  instinct,  she  not 
jnnaturally  i:  !arl. 

\1  Krautz.     "Then  permit  me,  my 
r,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  happy- 
fortune,  and  to  present  you  with  this  little  token  of 
esteem  left  you  by  your  late  lamented  unt' 

They  were  all  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at 
this— that  is  to  say,  all  but  Kl=,ie,  who,  walking  over 
to  K  ith  much  sweetness, — 

"Since  y  ike  you  to 

be  my  wedded  hi:  one  know  any 

ust  cause  or  impediment " 

"Oh, all  right,"  interrupted  Karl.    "  I  '11  Lik 
But  I  'm  not  i  know." 

In  this  case  the  Fritz,"  observed   Karl. 
"Good  gracious  me!  really?'' cried  Kraut/.  ''Then 
.illow  me  to  felicitate  you  on  your  good  luck,  and  to 

1  you  this  little  bequest — 

14  Oh,  all  right;'  cut  in  Elsie.  "  We've  heard  .til 
that  1  iu  have  asked  me,  Frit/,  I 

iy  wedded  husband.  And  if  any  one 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  — 

1  all   that  before,"  said   Fritz. 
B*l  half  impediment  enough     in 


your  speech.     You  'd  knag  me  to  death  in  a  week." 

<%  Pig  !  "  sneered  the  girl. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  two  fellows  have  been 
pretending  to  be  each  other,"  said  Margot. 

•'  Like  you  and  Elsie,"  remarked  Krautz;  "with 
the  same  result.  One  gets  money  and  the  other 
gets  married — that  is,  if  you  (to  Karl)  will  kindly 
suppress  this  young  person  by  marrying  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  '11  have  her,"  said  Karl.  "  But  I  'd 
rather  have  the  money." 

"  Give  it  me  in  writing,"  cried  Elsie. 

"  My  word  is  my  bond/'  said  Karl. 

"  The  bond  of  matrimony,"  remarked  Fritz. 

••  I  say,"  said  Margot,  "doesn't  all  this  strike  you 
as  savouring  considerably  of  a  burlesque  ?  Yes. 
Well,  then,  suppose  we  sing  a  kind  of  vocal  tag, 
and  then  go  indoors  and  be  happy." 

To  this  sensible  proposition  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess they  unanimously  agreed,  and  without  more 
ado  they  sang  the  following:  — 

"  All  is  over ;  one  thing  fs  needed 
Just  to  set  our  hearts  at  ease  ; 
Tell  us  if  \ve  have  succeeded 

In  our  poor  attempts  to  please. 
If  we  have,  pray  be  extending 

Friendship's  kindly  hand  and  true  ; 

y  's  ending, 
Clap  your  hands  and  make  it  two." 

they  were  going  indoors,  Elsie  remarked  to 
her  prospective  spouse,  "My  voice  drowned  yours." 
:.,  did  it  ? "  he  replied.     "  Well,  all  I  can  say- 
throat  is  uncommonly  dry,  considering  the 

nccs.  Let  me  crush  another  cup." 
When  they  got  in  they  had  another  jolly  all- 
round  row,  but  that  was  nothing.  They  are  all 
married  now,  and  are  as  happy  as  most  persons  in 
responsible  situations.  And  whenever  they 
feel  themselves  wearying  of  an  every-day  humdrum 
existence,  and  that  the  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
they  all  set  to  work  and  go  through  some  similar 
nonsense  to  this.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  more 
"  Cross  Purposes"  on  their  parts  lately',  but  when- 
ever I  do  so,  rest  assured  I  will  let  you  know. 

CYRIL  MULLKTT. 


THE    BLIND   BEGGAR;   or,   THE    BITERS   BIT. 


Proposals  are  macU 


To  irritate  the  blind  man  with  a  straw 3.  Or  annoy  with  other  materials. 4.  Rain, 5,  Wind. 

6.  Departure  in  search  of  other  implements  of  torture. 
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pets  wary.    He  has  a  purpose. 3.  Arrival  ui  the  implements. 9.  The  old  man  simulates  unconsciousness 

r  up, ii.  And  a  preliminary  pause  is  made  before  the  attack. 12.  The  old  ma-'. 

trail. 


MARY   MIDSUMMER'S    GARDEN    PARTY. 


i. 

AS  the  summer  was  so  blazing  hot  that  nobody 
liked  to  be  indoors  any  more  than  could 
possibly  be  helped,  there  were  a  very  great  many 
garden  parties  that  year.  The  King  and  Queen,  or 
one  of  them,  whichever  it  was,  the  princes  and 
princesses,  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  bishops 
and  marquises,  earls  and  baronets, — in  fact,  no  end 
of  people, — gave  garden  parties.  It  was  garden 
party  here,  garden  party  there,  garden  party  every- 
where, so  that  even  Mary  Midsummer  came  to  hear 
of  it,  and  it  excited  her  mind  a  good  deal. 

I  daresay  I  shall  make  several  mistakes  in  telling 
this  story ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  I  must  do  so,  because 
my  mind  is  so  confused  about  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  and  all  that.  I  have  been  talking,  I  see, 
of  bishops  and  marquises  ;  but  there  are  no  bishops 
in  fairyland,  and  so,  of  course,  if — mind  you,  I  say 
if—  this  all  took  place  in  fairyland,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  persons  of  that  description  ;  neither 
could  Mary  Midsummer's  name  have  been  Mary 
Midsummer,  at  least,  it  does  not  sound  right,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  catch  me  calling  her  Mid- 
summerella  or  Gardenia  before  I  have  done. 

IT. 

MARY  MIDSUMMERINA — is  that  correct? — lived 
in  a  place  called  Paradise  Gardens,  and  I  believe 
she  was  a  sort  of  Everybody's  Child.  She  slept  in 
the  same  house,  if  it  was  a  house,  as  a  woman  who 
was  called  her  aunt ;  at  least,  that  is  what  I  am 
telling  you,  but  it  really  does  not  matter.  Still,  you 
must  please  to  understand  that  Paradise  Gardens 
was  not  gardens  at  all.  It  was  all  a  row  of  small 
houses  that  you  could  hardly  stand  upright  in,  with 
back  yards  that  had  water-butts  in  them.  At  one 
end  of  Paradise  Gardens  there  was  a  little  piece  of 
ground  where  people  threw  cinders  and  cabbage- 
leaves  and  dead  cats,  and  in  one  corner  of  this  piece 
of  ground  there  was  a  very  bad  sunflower,  and  in 
another  the  remains  of  a  scarlet  runner  plant. 


Mary  Midsummer  had  been  called  by  that  name 
because,  when  a  baby,  she  had  been  picked  up  in 
the  streets  by  a  policeman  on  a  midsummer's  day  ; 
at  least,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  what  I  am  telling 
you,  but  it  is  very  likely  all  wrong,  because  there 
are  no  policemen  in  fairyland,  that  is  to  say,  I  never 
saw  one  there.  In  the  blazing  hot  summer  when 
there  were  all  those  garden  parties,  she  came  to 
hear  of  them  through  a  little  boy — of  the  name  of 
Christmas — whose  father  had  a  brother  who  drove 
a  cart  with  ice  in  it,  and  had  been  to  some  of  them 
with  ice  to  cool  the  wine  and  all  that. 

III. 

"I  SHOULD  like  to  have  a  garden  party,"  said 
Mary  Midsummer  to  Noel  Christmas,  one  day  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  ;  "how  do  they  do  it  ? " 

"  The  first  thing,"  said  Noel, "  is  to  have  a  garden." 

"  This  is  gardens,"  said  Midsummerella  ;  "  but  I 
suppose  it  is  not  proper  gardens  for  a  garden  party." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Noel,  and  burst  out  laughing, 
and  went  away  and  told  all  the  other  boys  and  girls 
that  she  wanted  to  have  a  garden  party. 

So  Mary  Midsummer  went  up  to  her  aunt,  who 
happened  to  be  carrying  a  pail  of  dirty  water,  and 
said,  "  Aunt,  how  am  I  to  get  a  garden  for  a  garden 
party?" 

And  her  aunt  (but,  remember,  I  have  told  you  she 
was  only  called  her  aunt)  threw  half  the  pailful  of 
water  over  her,  and  said,  "You  must  grow  buttercups 
and  daisies." 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  says  Midsummerella. 

"  Oh,  and  roses  and  lilies,"  said  aunt,  throwing- 
over  her  the  remainder  of  the  pailful  of  dirty  water. 

That  very  night  poor  little  Gardenia  had  a  dream 
all  about  gardens,  and  she  saw  flowers  growing  in 
them,  buttercups  and  daisies,  roses  and  lilies,  gera- 
niums and  fuchsias,  dahlias  and  foxgloves,  and  many 
others,  all  proper.  She  did  not  know  the  names  of 
them,  and  indeed  she  had  not  seen  many  of  them 
in  all  her  life  before,  so  that  proves  that  all  this 
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must  have  been  in  fairyland,  now  I  think  of  it ;  for 
your  dreams  and  mine  are  ahvays  made  up  of  things 
we  have  seen  before  ;  that  is  according  to  the  laws 
of— there  !  I  was  going  to  say  psychology,  but  that 
is  not  a  nice  word  for  a  garden  party,  so  I  will  leave 
it  out. 

IV. 

WHEN*  Midsummerella  went  about  her  work  next 
the  boys  and  girls  called  after  her  : — 

:  .ry, 

Quite  cor.;: 
docs  your  garden  ^ 
With  cockle 
And 
And  cowslips  all  of.. 

F  )r  Noel  had  been  and  told  them  that  her  mind 
v  is  set  upon  garden  parties.  However,  she  felt  so 
ii  uch  encouraged  by  her  dream  that  she  did  not 
f  .-I  it  much,  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  don't 
1  will  have  a  garden  party,  because  it  will  be  so 
1  "autiful,  and  because  I  should  lik< 

I  do  not  say  this  \\ns  wise  of  Midsummerella, and 
I  daresay  you  do  not  approve  of  it ;   but  I  am  not 

()ing  to  tell  you  any  of  my  own  secrets,  and  I 
>u  to  consider  whether  you  have  ever  made  up 
)ur  mind  to  have  things  because  they  were  pretty 
id  because  you  would  like  to,  when  all  the  while 
icy  were  as  far  off  from  you  as  the  dream  garden 
from  Mary  Midsummer. 


1 


'  :i)SL'MMER  asked  every  one  whom  she 
lought  likely  to  answer  her,  how  to  make  a  garden, 
ecause  she  wanted  a  garden   party.      Somebody 
.'.-d  to  her  that  she  must  have  pelargoniums, 
^Ot,  nermophila,  heliotrope,  and  things  of  that 
.nd,  and  she  sa  and  tried  to  dream  them, 

lie  could  remember  ;  but  how 
ould  she  think  of  such  long  words  as  heliotrope  and 
She  dreamt  a  good  many  dreams 
bout  flowers,  but  there  were  too  many  balsams  and 
S  such  as  she  used  to  see  in  the  barrows  that 
men  pushed  or  drew  along  the  streets.  And  she 
.  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  in  her  aunt's 
.  yard  where  there  was  a  water-butt,  and 
it  would  turn  into  a  large  and  beautiful  garden. 


One  clay  Mary  Midsummer  caught  sight  of  a  blade 
of  grass  coming  up  through  a  crack  in  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  back  yard.  "  That  is  not  much  towards 
a  garden  party,"  said  she  ;  but  still  she  began  to 
feel  more  hopeful.  Soon  afterwards  there  came  up 
a  sprig  of  groundsel  in  another  crack,  and  that  made 
her  feel  happier  still.  "  It  means  that  I  shall  have 
a  garden,  and  then  I  can  have  a  garden  party,"  said 
she. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  have  ever  been  as  silly  as 
that,  but  I  know  I  have  myself.  But  the  hot  summer 
drooped,  and  the  autumn  came.  It  did  not  make 
any  difference  to  trees  and  flowers  in  Paradise 
Gardens,  because  there  were  none  ;  but  where 
there  were  blossoms  they  faded  and  fell,  and  so  did 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  To  Paradise  Gardens  came 
:.d  cold,  and  the  girls  and  boys  called  after 
Midsummerella  : — 

"  M.iry,  Mary, 
Otiile  contrary, 

mien  grow. 
With  cockle-shdis, 
And  silver  bclK, 
And  cowslips  ;ill  of  n  row?" 

And  by-and-bye  there  came  snowfall,  and  even  the 
•undscl  was  gone,  like  the  dirty  old  sun- 
flower and  the  poor  liulc  ricketty  scarlet  runner  in 
the  corner  of  the  bit  of  cindcry  land  that  was  not 

VI. 

BUT  Midsummerella  said  to  herself,  "After  winter 
there  will  be  spring,  and  after  spring  there  will  be 
summer,  and  then,  when  it  is  warm  and  pleasant, 
perhaps  I  shall  have  my  garden  party." 

And  she  went  on  having  dreams  about  it  at  night, 
and  one  day  she  fell  asleep  before  the  fire  and 
dreamt  that  she  was  to  have  it.  She  had  been  look- 
ing into  the  red-hot  coals  and  trying  to  sec  flowers 
and  trees  there,  and  at  last  she  fell  off  to  sleep,  and 
just  as  she  was  awaking  she  felt  sure  she  heard  a 
voice  say  to  her,  "  Yes,  you  shall  have  your  garden 
party,"  and  she  started  and  sprang  from  her  little 
stool,  and  called  out,  "  Did  you  speak,  aunt  ?" 

Now,  there  was  nobody  in  the  room,  and  the  fire 
was  out,  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  But  she  did  not 
think  to  herself,  "  I  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  let 
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my  fire  out,  while  I  have  been  dreaming,"  and  I  do 
not  see  why  she  should,  considering  that  all  this  was 
in  fairyland,  or  may  have  been  there. 

All  through  the  winter  Mary  Midsummer  kept  on 
thinking  of  her  garden  party,  except  just  once  for 
a  very  short  time,  when  she  had  seen  a  Christmas 
tree,  which  Noel  took  her  to  look  at.  This  did 
dazzle  her,  and  during  a  few  days  she  gave  her  mind 
to  Christmas  trees.  But  the  winter  passed,  the  spring 
came,  and  the  summer  was  even  at  the  doors. 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  now  more  grass  and  more 
groundsel  in  the  little  yard  where  the  water-butt 
was,  and  in  that  dusty  corner  where  the  sunflower 
used  to  be  there  were  now  two,  and  there  seemed 
more  scarlet  runner  also. 

VII. 

AMONG  the  acquaintances  of  Noel  Christmas 
there  was  a  gardener,  and  Noel  had  told  him  that 
Mary  Midsummer  wanted  to  have  a  garden  party  ; 
and  of  course  he  laughed,  not  knowing  much  about 
fairies  and  fairy  godmothers  and  things  of  that  sort. 
However,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  have  a 
look  at  this  fantastic  little  girl ;  and  Noel  took  him, 
and  there  she  sat  on  a  stool,  with  the  baby,  right 
under  the  pitchy  old  water-butt,  watching  her  grass 
and  groundsel. 

And  the  gardener  man  said,  "  Mary,  Mary,  quite 
contrary,"  and  all  that,  and  so  did  Noel,  and  she 
looked  foolish  ;  but  the  gardener  man  had  brought 
with  him  a  great  beautiful  nosegay,  and  this  he  gave 
to  Mary  Midsummer  with  a  pleasant  laugh.  He 
also  patted  her  head,  and  said,  "  Keep  up  your 
pecker,  my  gal,"  which  does  not  sound  like  fairy- 
land, perhaps  ;  but  such  was  his  language  to  her. 
When  he  was  gone,  she  laid  the  baby  down  and 
tried  to  enjoy  her  flowers  ;  but  the  baby  objected, 
cried,  and  tore  a  blossom  or  two  into  shreds. 

"Oh,  baby,"  said  Midsummerella,  "you  shan't 
come  to  my  garden  party  if  you  do  that." 

But  the  gardener  man  had  been  looking  over  the 
wall,  and  now  he  sent  Noel  to  buy  some  cakes  and 
sweetmeats,  and  went  in  again  and  gave  them  to 
Midsummerella,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  she 
was  so  good-tempered  to  the  baby.  Then  Noel 
went  and  told  all  the  boys  and  girls  that  she  was 


in  the  back  yard,  as  usual,  nursing  the  grass  and 
groundsel,  and  they  came  running  in  a  troop,  and 
began  singing : — 

"Mary,  Mary, 

Quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ?  " 

But  when  they  saw  that  Mary  had  a  lot  of  cake  and 
sweetstuff,  they  left  off  singing,  and  began  praising 
her  flowers,  and  said,  "  Now  you  can  have  a  garden 
party,  Mary."  And  she  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  come  on  ! " 
And  she  arranged  the  nice  things  all  round  the 
flowers,  which  she  put  into  a  jug  of  water  on  the 
bottom  of  a  round  tub  end  upwards ;  and  they  had  a 
garden  party,  and  Midsummerella  scarcely  touched 
the  cake  or  sweetstuff  herself.  And  the  baby  cried 
and  kicked,  and  nobody  offered  to  hold  it  for  her, 
and  by-and-bye  her  aunt  came  in  and  slapped  her 
for  wasting  her  time,  and  all  the  company  ran  away 
and  left  her  to  her  troubles. 

But  the  next  day  little  Gardenia  took  some  of  the 
flowers  and  set  them  between  the  cracks  of  the 
stones  of  the  yard  where  the  pitchy  water-butt  was, 
and  watered  them  every  half-hour.  They  did  not 
seem  to  grow,  but  she  said  to  herself,  "  That  is  be- 
cause they  will  come  up  bigger  by-and-bye.  I  am 
sure  the  roots  are  growing."  So  she  pulled  them  up 
every  now  and  then  and  looked  at  them. 

VIII. 

THE  gardener  man  was  kind-hearted,  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  knew  a  fairy  when  he  saw  one, 
much  more  a  fairy  godmother ;  only  he  went  and 
told  a  lady  who  sometimes  employed  him  a  little, 
and  the  lady  came  to  see  Midsummerella  before  the 
summer  was  over,  and  had  some  talk  with  her,  and 
told  her  about  Cinderella  and  the  fairy  godmother. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mary,  "you  are  a  fairy  godmother 
yourself." 

But  she  did  not  mean  anything,  and  the  lady 
laughed ;  only  I  shall  now  call  her  Fairy  Godmother 
if  1  choose. 

IX. 

ONE  beautiful  afternoon  Fairy  Godmother  came 
to  Paradise  Gardens  in  a  coach,  and  I  believe  she 
wore  a  high-peaked  hat  and  carried  a  wand ;  at 
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least,  she  might  have  done,  and  Midsummerella  said 
she  did.  But  when  the  fairy  dame  called,  Mid- 
summerella was  heavily  asleep.  She  had  been 
working  hard  at  a  frock  for  the  baby  (or  perhaps  it 
was  a  night-gown,  I  will  not  be  sure),  and  there  she 
sat,  poor  thing,  with  her  work  in  her  lap  and  her 
head  sunk  on  her  bosom,  dreaming.  Now  the  aunt 
was  going  to  box  her  ears,  but  Fairy  Godmother 
said,  "  Hush,  hush  !"  and  gently  began  to  bandage 
the  eyes  of  Midsummerella. 

Vho  is  it  ?"  says  she,  rousing  up. 

''  Fairy  Godmother,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  you  must 
come  with  me  in  my  coach." 

"Yes,  Godmother,"  said  Midsummerella,  very 
pi  jased  indeed,  her  heart  beating  fast. 

"  This  is  my  wand,"  says  Fairy  Godmother,  giving 
h<  r  a  staff  to  feel. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said    Midsummerella,  "it  is  a 
v.   nd.     I  know  it  by  the  feel." 

So  Midsummerella  was  blindfolded  and  put  into 
ch  with  Fairy  Godmother,  and  they  drove 
pidly  indeed  till  they  came  to  the  place  where 
had  to  stop.    Then  Midsummerella,  still  blind- 
f    tied,  was  undressed  and  had  bright  new  clothes 

•   on   her,  and   then   Fairy  Godmother   led   her 

•nigh  the  house  into  a  very  large  garden.  M id- 
s' .nmerella  knew  she  was  in  the  open  air  ;  and  she 
h  ard  the  rustling  of  trees  and  caught  the  scent  of 
tl  \vers,  and  then  she  heard  music  and  laughter  and 
tl  J  sound  of  voices,  and  the  bandage  was  taken 
fr  m  her  eyes  by  Fairy  Godmother,  and  she  saw 
!en  party.  There  were  boys  and 

!  s  ever  so  many,  and  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
rr.  :n,  and  there  was  heliotrope,  pelargonium,  nermo- 
p1  ;la,  phlox,  and  petunia,  and  roses  and  lilies,  and 
al  !:c  flowers  you  can  think  of;  and  there  were 

:ar  for  him. 


<w 

Ity  pavilions  in  gay  colours,  and  ices,  and  tea, 

I  coffee,  and  cake,  and  sparkling  drinks  ;   and 

U  iry  Midsummer   said  "OhP  and  went   into  a 

51  nmer-house  to  cry  ;  and  Noel,  who  had  been  in- 

r  out,  and  came  and  whispered  : — 

"  .Mary,  Mary, 

Quite  contrary, 
How  docs  your  garden  grow  ?  " 

:  d  the  gardener  man  found  him  out,  and  pulled 
for  him. 


FAIRY  GODMOTHER  was  kind,  and  so  Midsum- 
merella did  not  go  home  that  night ;  but  she  had 
to  go  and  to  mind  the  baby  again.  At  first  she  felt 
as  if  she  was  walking  on  air  and  living  in  a  dream; 
but  this  passed  away,  and  she  was  sad  at  heart. 
But  it  was  not  only  that  the  garden  party  was  over, 
and  that  she  was  now  in  the  old  back  yard  again, 
with  the  pitchy  water-butt ;  it  was  something  else. 
There  was  a  girl  who  had  eaten  more  of  her  cakes 
and  sweetstuff,  that  day  when  she  had  the  nosegay 
given  her,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  this  girl  came 
and  said  to  her  : — 

"  Garden  party  !     It  wasn't  your  garden  party, 

"  Mary,  Mary, 
(Juite  contrary. 

/  don't  care  for  garden  parties  like  that.  Why  don't 
you  have  one  of  your  own  ? 

I  iry, 

(Juite  contrary, 
•Iocs  your  garden  grow  ?" 

And  Mary  Midsummer  began  to  cry  ;  but  as  she 
turned  and  looked  at  those  blades  of  grass  and  the 
little  sprig  of  groundsel,  her  head  began  to  swim, 
and  the  back  yard  with  the  water-butt  in  it  grew 
wider  and  wider,  and  was  filled  with  the  flushing  of 
flowers  and  the  rustling  of  boughs,  and  the  sky  was 
clear  and  blue,  and  she  walked  in  a  garden  of  her 

iul  the  unkind  girl  came  up  and  kissed  her, 
and  asked  her  forgiveness,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  garden,  and  no  end  to  the  garden  party,  and  I 
was  there  myself,  and  I  met  you  there,  and  you  and 
I  had  all  the  beautiful  things  we  had  ever  wished 

d  so  had  everybody,  and  we  sat  under  rose 
and  myrtle  eating  strawberries  and  cream  and  Mid- 
summer Cake,  and  suddenly  our  plates  were  empty, 
and  \ve  wanted  some  more  cake,  and  without  warn- 
ing the  wind  blew  chill  and  shook  the  roses  and 
myrtles,  and  it  was  getting  dark,  and  a  grinning  old 
witch  passed  by  and  said,  "You  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it,"  and  then  the  sun  came  out  again, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  breath  of  roses,  and 
Midsummerella  brought  us  some  more  Midsummer 
Cake  with  her  own  hand,  and  at  the  first  mouthful 
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I  took  the  garden  party  was  gone,  and  Mary  had 
lost  her  way  and  was  crying  to  find  the  baby,  and 
we  kept  on  walking  hand-in-hand  round  by  a  high 
wall,  feeling  sure  the  garden  must  be  inside,  and 


music  came  to  us  brokenly  on  the  wind,  and  the 

music  said yes,  yes,  it  said  things  that  you  and 

I  understand,  but  that  I  can  never  write  down.    Oh 
Midsummerella !  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 


AN   OPEN   DRAWER. 


HERE  lie — have  lain  these  many  years, 
And  scattered  as  their  former  owners — 
A  half  a  hundred  souvenirs, 

From  nearly  half  a  hundred  donors  ; 
The  faded  flow'rs,  the  scented  notes, 

The  odds  and  ends  of  silk  and  cotton, 
Recall,  like  floating  sunbeam  motes, 
Old  scenes  and  faces  half  forgotten. 

This  curling  lock  of  yellow  hair, 

This  golden  brown,  this  jetty  black  one, 
These  photographs  of  faces  fair, 

All  prove  what  varied  tastes  attack  one ; 
And  as  I  turn  each  relic  out, 

With  sole  intent  upon  cremation, 
Again  encompass  me  about 

The  incidents  of  presentation. 

This  soft  and  dainty  little  glove, 

(The  purest  white  with  blue  contrasted) 
The  sole  memento  of  a  love 

That  was  for  ever — while  it  lasted  ! 
To  think  that  simple  relic  there 

That  love's  surroundings  can  recall  so — 
The  music,  dancing,  gaslight — where 

;T  was  born  and  nurtured  (buried  also  !) 


Her  form  before  me  seems  to  stand, 

Her  face  with  all  this  rubbish  mixes, 
The  white  glove  from  her  whiter  hand 

She  draws,  and  whispers,  "  It  is  'sixes ;'" 
And  then  I  gaze  into  her  eyes, 

In  broken  murmurs  lightly  swearing 
That  sixes  is  the  very  size 

The  angels  make  a  point  of  wearing  ! 

This  flow'r  reminds  me  of  a  trip 

Through  flowing  Thames's  sunny  reaches ; 
I  had  this  tassel  from  a  whip, 

The  day  we  rode  to  Burnham  Beeches ; 
This  shell  once  rested  in  a  cove 

To  which  a  couple  of  us  wended ; 
And  here's  a  broken  fan — by  Jove! 

She  gave  it  me  to  get  it  mended  ! 

Those  bright  old  days  arise  to  view, 

And  flit  before  me  dim  and  ghostly; 
Old  memories  and  feelings  too, 

Which  Time  has  tinged  with  sadness  mostly ; 
While,  old  and  gouty,  on  the  shelf, 

I  draw  this  moral  from  the  lumber  : 
I  Ve  either  been  a  flirt  myselt, 

Or  else  1 7ve  met  a  decent  number ! 

JOHN  W.  HOUGHTON. 
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A  FISH  OUT   OF  WATER. 


I  AM  not  an  individual  overburdened  with  wealth; 
but  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  what 
has  become  of  Frank  Smart. 

Poor  dear  old  Frank  !  Of  all  the  light-hearted, 
merry  dogs  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  (and  I 
have  known  a  good  many),  he  was  the  merriest. 

If  there  were  a  fault  in  his  composition,  it  was  that 
he  was  too  funny.  At  any  rate,  his  eccentricity  upon 
some  points  was  at  times  embarrassing,  especially 
that  happy  knack  he  had  of  borrowing  money,  and 
omitting  to  return  it.  I  remember  once  a  mutual 
friend  remarking  that  he  was  the  most  original  fellow 
he  had  ever  met ;  and  so  he  was.  Conventionality 
was  unknown  to  him ;  and  though  his  peculiarity 
in  matters  monetary  frequently  caused  his  friends 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  who  would  ever 
have  dared  to  hint  that  he  was  selfish  ? 

Not  I,  for  one;  and  I  suppose,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  I  was  his  most  intimate  friend. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  would  have  called 
him— in  fact,  did  call  him— a  what-d'-ye-call-it 
young  scamp  ;  but  they  were  not  his  friends.  No. 
We  only  thought  him  an  original,  and,  like  most 
good  originals,  expensive.  I  suppose  there  have 
been  many  other  men  equally  extravagant,  and 
plenty,  I  am  sure,  equally  unscrupulous  ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  he  always  seemed  to  impart  such  an 
air  of  originality  to  every  shortcoming  he  indulged 
in  (and  he  indulged  in  most)  that  with  him  they 
were  pardonable  peculiarities — nothing  more. 

Many  are  the  funny  things  I  remember  his  having 
said  or  done  in  the  days  gone  fry,  one  occasion  in 
particular  recurring  to  me. 

A  party  of  us  were  out  for  a  ride  in  the  Kent- 
ish lanes,  and,  cantering  along,  suddenly  descried 
Frank's  horse  riderless,  galloping  madly  ahead. 
Returning  immediately,  we  found  our  light-hearted 
companion  had  been  thrown  heavily  into  a  ditch. 
His  appearance  was  so  ludicrous  that  one  of  the 
number  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Why,  Frank, 
old  man,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  there?" 


Badly  hurt  as  he  was,  and  aching  from  head  to 
foot,  he  pointed  to  his  eye-glass,  lying  a  few  yards 
off,  and  said,  "  He  had  only  got  down  to  look  for 
that." 

On  another  occasion,  he  told  us  that  the  sight  of 
one  of  his  eyes  was  completely  gone,  and  had  been 
lost  to  him  for  some  time.  Whereupon  we  naturally 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  get  it  attended  to  ;  but 
he  coolly  replied  that  "  he  was  waiting  for  the  other 
to  go  queer,  and  then  he  could  get  them  both  done 
at  once." 

Then  with  what  gusto  he  used  to  relate  an  inter- 
view he  had  had  with  a  clergyman,  who  called  upon 
him  for  a  subscription  for  the  Church  Building  Fund 
in  his  neighbourhood.  I  dcn't  know  that  he  would 
have  objected  to  being  charitable,  but  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  never  had  half  a  guinea  at  one 
time  to  call  his  own,  except  after  just  visiting  one 
of  his  numerous  friends,  and  at  such  a  time  he 
would  never  have  been  found  at  home. 

Of  course,  when  the  clergyman  called  there  were 
"  no  effects,"  but,  not  caring  to  admit  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  he  said  he  feared  he  must  decline  for 
reasons  which  perhaps  he  had  better  not  state. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  divine,  "you  do  not  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Frank. 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  ? " 

"  No." 

"  A  follower  of  Wesley,  perhaps  ? " 

"No." 

"Of  the  Baptist  persuasion?" 

«  No." 

"  A  Congregatijonalist  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  One  of  the  other  Nonconformist  bodies  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  do  not  belong  ,$o  any  reli- 
gion?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do." 

il  Then  may  I  ask  what  you  are  ?" 


A  FISH  OUT  OF    WATER. 


"Well,  if  you  must  know,"  said  Frank,  with  the 
most  serious  face  possible,  "  /  aui  a  Bhuddist !  n 

But  all  these  recollections  of  my  old  friend  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  ;  and  I  only  mention  them 
to  show  what  an  inveterate  joker  he  was. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  abilities  of  a  high 
order,  but  his  insatiable  love  of  fun  prevented  him 
from  utilizing  them;  for  his  apparently  unconquer- 
able sense  of  the  ridiculous  always  cropped  up  whcn- 
in  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  to  lose  the 
chance,  for  the  sake  of  some  comicality,  was  to  him 
an  out-and-out  good  joke. 

<>/0j  of  this  trait,  he  called  upon  a  picture- 
dealer  one  day,  in  a  cab,  with  a  couple  of  pot-boilers 
(of  course,  like  most  neer-do-weels,  he  could  do  a 
little  of  everything,  painting  included;  ;  but  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  shop  he  was  to  have  taken 
the  pictures  to,  the  dealer  having  two  establish- 
ments. Upon  learning  this,  he  requested  the  man 
to  jump  into  the  cab,  and  take  them  to  the  ri^ht 
place  ;  offering  to  mind  the  shop  in  the  meantime, 

ing, 

"1  don't  suppose  there'll  be  any  callers,  but,  if 
there  arc,  I  can  give  a  very  good  guess  of  the  value 

.thing  that  isn't  marked." 

The  man  consented  ;  and,  no  sooner  had  he 
gone,  than  in  came  a  pompous,  purse-proud  City 
man,  one  of  those  individuals  whom  Frank  hated, 
and  whom  he  designated  as  "all  white  waistcoat 
and  gold  chain." 

il  a  good  picture/'  said   the   merchant, 
to  one  of  Frank's. 
1  he. 

*:io  is  it  !>;.  .ie  buyer. 

.  sure  I  dont  know,"  was  the  somewhat  surly 
-cjoindcr. 

;,rctty  fellow   for   a    picture-dealer's 
1st.  l-v-'d  the  merchant. 

I  know  I  am,"  retorted  Frank.    "  I  haven't  been 
long,  and  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  go." 

asked  the  City  man, <!  can  you  tell  me  the 
:t  of  the  picture  ?  " 

ven't  the  faintest  i 

The  owner  of  the  shop  returned  at  this  moment, 
.:ik  left  immediately  ;  but  the  following  day 
informed  that  the  intending  customer,  on  being 


told  that  he  was  the  painter  of  the  picture,  remarked 
that  he  would  not  have  it  as  a  gift,  so  disgusted 
was  he  with  the  artist's  behaviour.  Whereupon 
Frank  roared  immoderately,  and  explained,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  that  he  could  not  stand  being 
"  stomached  "  all  over  the  place  by  those  portly  old 
parties,  with  more  waistcoat  than  wisdom. 

This  persistent  flying  in  the  face  of  fortune  always 
resulted  in  his  requiring  assistance  from  some  ot 
us  ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  never  went  away  with- 
out what  he  wanted,  it  proves  beyond  doubt  what  a 
prime  favourite  he  must  have  been.  But  though  he 
was  never  grudged  whatever  he  required, — for  we 
always  had  a  good  many  hearty  laughs  for  our 
money, — we,  of  course,  told  him  every  time  "  that 
he  ought  to  know  better,"  and  that  "  he  really  must 
turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

To  our  intense  surprise,  we  heard  one  day  that  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married.  I  say  "  to  our  intense 
surprise,"  for  his  circumstances  were  such  as  would 
have  prevented  any  one  else  even  dreaming  of  such 
a  thin.g  ;  but  I  can  quite  fancy  him  saying, "  Exactly, 
but  where  would  the  fun  be  in  getting  married  if  you 
were  in  a  proper  position  ? " 

When,  therefore,  his  engagement  was  made  pub- 
lic on  undeniable  authority,  we  simply  roared  with 
laugher,  considering  it  the  most  preposterous  idea 
we  had  ever  heard  of. 

I  never  understood  clearly  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  case,  beyond  that  he  proposed  to  a  young  lady 
in  fun  (of  course);  but  the  young  maiden,  not  being 
aware  of  his  jesting  proclivities,  treated  the  matter 
an  st'rii'itx,  and  Frank  was  literally  done  for,  since 
any  one  who  has  had  the  felicity  of  altaring  bis 
condition  must  admit  that  marriage  is  anything  but 
a  joke. 

I  know  the  wedding  would  not  have  taken  place 
for  a  long  time  after  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
funny  circumstance.  Some  Indian  relatives  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  bride's  house  one  night 
when  Frank  was  there,  and  lamented  that  they 
should  be  returning  to  India,  in  a  month  or  so, 
without  having  seen  an  English  wedding.  Where- 
upon Frank  remarked  that  such  a  thing  as  that 
could  not  possibly  be  permitted ;  and,  having  gained 
his  fiances  acquiescence,  he  made  arrangements 
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for  the  marriage  to  take  place  within  four  weeks 
from  that  date. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  cause  of  his  mar- 
riage that  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  as  the  effect,  which 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  magical.  From  being 
the  gayest,  most  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow  con- 
ceivable, he  became  positively  rational,  and,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  rigidly  respectable. 

Never  again  did  he  call  upon  any  of  us  with  one 
of  his  literally  "touching"  stories,  and,  on  getting 
what  he  wanted,  exclaim  tragically,  "  For  this  relief 
much  thanks."  But  I  believe  he  did,  to  everybody's 
surprise  and  regret,  what  everybody  for  years  had 
been  asking  him  to  do— he  "  turned  over  a  new  leaf." 
I  went  abroad  about  that  time,  and  when  I  re- 
turned I  made  a  point  of  looking  him  up,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  his  altered  appearance. 

My  first  impression  was  that  it  must  have  been 
an  ill-assorted  marriage,  and  I  delicately  hinted  that 
Mrs.  Smart's  temper  might  not  be  so  angelic  as  he 
could  wish.  But  a  visit  to  his  house  (where  he  told 
me,  with  a  sigh,  that  everything  was  paid  for)  soon 
dispelled  any  idea  of  that  sort ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  own  wife,  who  i:s  of  course  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  gentle  of  her  sex,  I  have  rarely  met  with 
a  more  attractive  and  loveable  little  body. 

Then  I  thought,  perhaps  it  is  the  children.  "  No- 
thing more  likely,"  said  my  wife.  And  again  I  made 
a  suggestion,  insinuating  that  perhaps,  to  a  man  of 
his  sensitive  nature,  they  might  be  a  little  too  much 
for  him.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  delighted  in  his  chil- 
dren, and,  with  the  exception  of  their  mother,  there 
was  not  anything  else,  or  anybody,  that  gave  him 
any  pleasure. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  cause  of  Frank 
Smart's  absence  of  liveliness  was  caused  by  the  loss 
of  his  friends. 


Of  course  they  did  not  care  for  him  in  his  new 
character.  They  doubtless  had  plenty  of  respect- 
able acquaintances  (at  least,  we  '11  hope  so)  ;  and 
Frank  being  previously  regarded  as  something  out 
of  the  common,  it  was  nothing  wonderful  if  they  did 
not  care  to  increase  the  number  of  their  ordinary 
friends. 

It  seemed  quite  inexplicable  to  him  that  the  very 
people  who  had  been  incessantly  at  him  to  give  up 
his  disreputable  disregard  of  the  customs  of  society 
should  not  welcome  him  with  open  arms  when  he 
had  done  so.  But,  as  I  explained  to  him,  he  had 
acquired  such  a  reputation  for  attractive  Bohemian- 
ism  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  same 
principle  that  no  one  would  very  much  care  for  a 
sermon  from  the  popular  comedian,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 
He  could  not  see  it,  however,  and  lamented  most 
bitterly  that  the  people  he  did  know  scarcely  ever 
laughed  at  his  jokes,  which  did  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least,  from  the  lamentable  ones  he  indulged  in 
while  I  was  with  him,  causing  me  to  assure  him  that 
Bohemia  and  Belgravia  had  never  been  known  to 
mix  well. 

That  he  would  gladly  have  flung  aside  the  sombre 
robes  of  respectability,  and  once  more  donned  the 
gay  "  motley  garb  that  jesters  wear,"  I  firmly  be- 
lieve ;  but  there  were  his  wife  and  children  to  be 
considered,  and  they,  being  serious  responsibilites, 
I  don't  think  he  ever  again  assumed  the  cap  and 
bells. 

The  last  time  I  called  at  his  house  the  place  was 
to  let,  and  no  one  knew  his  address  ;  so  that  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  a  considerable  period.  But,  as  I 
said  at  the  commencement,  I  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  know  what  has  become  of  poor  old  Frank. 

H.  G.  SOMERVILLE. 
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SEE  no  other  way  out  of  our  difficulty,  Oscar.  '  family,  you  know,  and  a  nice  tenant  would  help  us 


We  must  let  off  that  first  floor." 
"  Very  well,  my  love,  let  it  off." 
"We  can  well  spare  it;  ours  is  such  a  limited 


so  with  the  rent." 

"  A  nice  tenant — h'm  ! " 

"  Yes.     They  are  beautiful  apartments,  and  when 
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the  folding-doors  are  thrown  open  they  look  quite 
noble." 

"  It,  Mrs.  Fuggles,  it ;  not  they.  One  apartment, 
my  dear  madam,  not  a  series.  Now,  admitting  for 
the  sake  of  agreeable  argument  their  insidious 
beauty,  I  decline  to  admit  their  claims  to  nobility 
under  any  circumstances/' 

"  Oscar!" 

t:  Clorinda  Jane !  Certainly  not,  when  that  hideous 
contrivance  is,  as  you  express  it,  thrown  open.  Re- 
garded merely  as  doors,  what  arc  they  ?  Toll  me 
that.  A  clumsy  mask  of  wildly-grained  timber,  which 
groans  when  it  is  moved,  no  matter  how  copiously 
you  may  have  oiled  its  hinges  beforehand.  A " 

"  Oscar,  I  say  ! " 

s.  Oscar  Fuggles,  /say  !  For  the  stn. 
imperfections  of  the  dwelling  which  implacable  fate 
compels  me  for  the  present  to  occupy,  I  am  not 
answerable.  The  architect  did  not  consult  me.  It 
is  no  great  shakes  of  a  mansion,  Clorinda  Jane,  and 
you  know  it.  If  you  can  persuade  your  lodger  or 
lodgers  that  the  major  section  of  the  first  floor  is  in 
itself  an  apartment  fit  for  a  king,  and  the  minor 
(which  your  lodger  or  lodgers  will  doubtless  convert 
into  a  dormitory)  a  room  that  an  American  traveller 
would  mention  with  gratitude  in  his  letters  to  the 
newspaper  of  his  native  city,  do  so  by  all  me. ins. 
/  have  no  objection.  And  since  the  family  circle 
is  small  —  I  doubt,  for  that  matter,  whether  you 
and  I  and  Susan,  and  the  dog,  would  suffice  for  a 
circle  at  any  sluice — and  our  income  ditto,  let  as 
much  of  the  house  as  you  please,  so  that  you  leave 
me  a  corner  to  creep  into.  There  is  the  roof— how 
would  that  do  fur  a  hanging  garden  of  Babylon  ? 
There  is  a  roomy  attic,  whi<-h  might  be  deserving 
the  notice  of  a  manufacturer  of  fireworks.  The 
,vatcr-butt,  a  dealer  in  gold-fish  or  leeches  would 
probably  treat  for.  Then  there  is  the  back  garden 
—how  would  that  suit  a  pushing  carpet-beater? 
Dnly  let  me  alone  in  the  matter.  It  is  your  busi- 
Clorinda  Jane,  and  yours  only.  But  remember, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fuggles— remember  that  oft-repeated  in- 
m  in  the  first  column  of  the  Times,  and  bring 
t  home  to  your  business  and  bosom,  my  dear:  ' No 
7ant>  I  am  off.  I  have  the  latch-key,  and 

ou  need  not  wait  up  for  me.     Good  bye  !" 

•I 


"  Oscar,  you  are  a  brute ! ;J 

The  noise  caused  by  the  somewhat  energetic  pull- 
ing-to  of  the  front  door  was  all  the  reply  vouchsafed 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife's  farewell  salute. 

She  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation.  He  knew  as 
well  as  she  did  that,  until  the  new  brewery  paid,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  practise  the  strictest 
household  economy.  There  was  not  a  cleverer  man 
in  the  world  than  her  Oscar,  the  manager  of  the  new 
concern,  but  he  himself  had  admitted  that  ability 
went  for  nothing  if  the  thirsty  citizens  of  Hopborough 
refused  to  patronize  the  new  tap.  And  as  Oscar's 
income  was  to  arise  chiefly  from  commissions  on 
the  sales,  she  was  determined,  good  little  woman 
that  she  was,  to  do  her  part  towards  contributing  to 
the  household  expenses.  And  he  was  a  brute  to 
make  fun  of  her ;  so  ill-naturedly  too  1 — not  a  bit  like 
his  usual  self. 

She  did  wait  up  for  him,  the  latch-key  notwith- 
standing. 

"  Well,  Jenny  ?     Kiss  me,  my  dear." 

••  1  have  a  good  mind  not  to,  Mr.  Crusty.  Ol 
course  you  have  been  to  that  nasty  Queen's  Head  ?" 

••  Y.  .,  I  have  been  spending  some  little 

time  at  the  Postage  Stamp.  They  buy  our  beer." 

"oh,  yes,  I  know.  Oscar,  I  have  let  the  first 
floor." 

"All  !  you  have  been  precious  quick  over  it. — 
Susan,  my  slippers.— Who  is  the  distinguished 
tenant?" 

"  There  are  two.  A  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
Such  nice  people  !  " 

"  Well,  my  clear,  I  must  own  that  you  are  quick 
at  mastering  details.  Who  is  their  reference  ? " 

"  Oh,  an  agent, — your  friend  Mr.  Parkins.  After 
you  left  this  afternoon,  I  called  upon  him,  and  told 
him  what  I  wanted.  He  said  that  only  ten  minutes 
before  a  lady  had  placed  her  name  upon  his  books. 
She  and  her  husband  required  a — 

"First  floor?" 

"  Exactly.  And,  should  you  be  satisfied  with 
their  respectability,  to-morrow  morning— on  your 
way  to  the  office — they  would  enter  into  possession 
at  once.  You  can  leave  me  to  arrange  about  terms." 

Next  day  Mr.  Fuggles,  who  had  repented  him  of 
his  ill  temper,  duly  accomplished  his  part  in  the 
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negotiations  ;  and  Mrs.  Fuggles,  having  herself  seen 
and  approved  of  the  incoming  tenants,  the  obe- 
dient Oscar  was  detained  at  home  by  his  wife,  to 
be  present  when  they  arrived. 

It  was  dark  when  the  momentous  event  occurred. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuggles,  concealed  from  observation 
by  the  window- curtains  of  the  dining-room,  took 
note  of  the  strangers  and  their  select  assortment 
of  luggage. 

"  So,  that  is  Mr.  Wimpole  ? "  muttered  Oscar. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  his  right  knee,  I  wonder  ? 
Rheumatism,  probably.  Poor  wretch  !  And  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  pain  him  very  much.  Used  to 
it,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  rheumatism,  my  love,  but  the  result  of  an 
accident.  He  is  very  sensitive  about  it,  Mrs. 
Wimpole  says ;  so  we  must  not  pretend  to  take 
notice." 

"  Oh  !  we  must  not,  eh  ?  All  right.  What  is  this  ? 
A  cricket-bat  ?  No.  A  case  of  instruments  ?  No  ; 
it  can't  be  a  case  of  instruments.  The  ancestral  plate, 
perhaps  ?  Scarcely  heavy  enough  for  that,  unless  the 
quantity  be  curiously  small,  like  ours.  Telescope  ? 
Not  the  right  shape  for  a  telescope.  No  business  of 
ours,  Jenny ;  but  he  seems  awfully  particular  about 
the  parcel ;  won't  even  let  his  wife  touch  it.  Ah ! 
now  for  a  ruction  !  Go  it,  Tiny ! " 

Tiny  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Fuggles's  thorough-bred 
fox-terrier,  a  creature  of  offensively  combative  pro- 
pensities, which,  at  this  moment,  seized  Mrs.  Wim- 
pole's  pet  Pomeranian  by  what  is  popularly  termed 
the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  shook  that  fluffy  favourite 
until  its  yells  were  dreadful  to  hear. 

"Oscar,  Oscar,  do  separate  them!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fuggles,  in  tones  of  agony.  "  It  is  enough  to 
drive  the  lodgers  away  in  disgust." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Clorinda.  Let  them  fight  it  out. 
Tiny  has  now  got  that  ridiculous  dog's  measure,  and 
hereafter  we  shall  have  peace.  They  are  quiet  now. 
Tiny,  Tiny,  Tiny— come  in,  you  young  rascal !  Lie 
down,  sir  !  Now,  my  dear,  is  your  time  to  follow 
your  first-floorers  upstairs,  and  make  your  peace 
with  them.  I  am  going  out." 

Mrs.  Fuggles  thought  it  wise,  under  the  circum- 
stances, not  to  object  to  her  husband's  abrupt  de- 
parture, and  having  waited  until  Susan  had  installed 


the  strangers  in  their  quarters  for  the  night,  she 
accompanied  Mr.  F.  to  the  door. 

"  Don't  be  late,  dear." 

"  All  right,  Jenny,  I  will  not.  By  the  way,  I  am 
curious  about  that  mysterious  case.  Without  being 
too  apparently  inquisitive,  you  might  try  and  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  its  contents.  Who  knows  ?  they 
might  be  explosives.  Your  elegant  Mr.  Wimpole  looks 
precisely  like  the  sort  of  man  who  would  go  about 
in  society  with  his  pockets  full  of  Orsini  bombs." 

"  Oscar,  you  frighten  me  !  I  declare  I  shall  not 
sleep  a  wink  to-night  for  thinking  about  that  parcel. 
However,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  out." 

Late  that  night,  and  at  breakfast  next  morning — 
a  repetition  of  the  narrative  being  manifestly  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  information  on  a  mind  that  was 
occupied  in  the  first  instance  with  agreeable  recol- 
lections of  the  new  brewery  beer—  Mrs.  Fuggles  im- 
parted to  her  husband  the  total  failure  of  her  praise- 
worthy investigations  in  the  matter  of  the  case.  Her 
eyes  had  been  everywhere,  on  both  sides  of  the 
folding-doors,  but  the  telescope  —  something  she 
could  not  explain  convinced  her  it  was  a  telescope 
—  was  invisible.  It  might  be  up  the  chimney,  as 
Oscar  suggested,  or  under  the  bed — also  his  con- 
jecture— but  why  practise  such  concealment?  Pie 
must  not,  if  he  loved  her,  say  another  word  about 
infernal  machines  or  Orsini  bombs,  or — here  her 
English  became  confused — she  would  give  them 
warning  on  the  spot.  The  Wimpoles  were  evidently 
well-to-do  people.  They  had  ordered  a  most  luxu- 
rious little  dinner,  and  the  merchant  had  sent  in 
sufficient  wine  and  spirits  to  have  lasted  them  (the 
Fuggleses)  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  She  (Clorinda 
Jane)  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wimpole  had  been  in 
the  army, — his  air  was  so  imposing  and  military. 
And  he  had  the  prettiest  foot  for  a  man  she  had 
ever  seen.  As  for  his  boots  :  well,  as  soon  as  she 
got  to  know  Mrs.  Wimpole — who  was  quite  the 
lady— she  meant  to  ask  her  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band's bootmaker,  in  order  that  her  husband  might 
be  measured  for  a  pair  exactly  like  those  of  Mr. 
Wimpole's.  They  were  lovely ! 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  the  first  floor  made  no  sign. 
Tiny  and  the  Pomeranian  (name  of  Alpine  Flower) 
were  discreetly  kept  apart  by  Susan,  and,  inasmuch 
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as  Mr.  Fuggles's  duties  at  the  brewery  were  of  that 
character  which  necessitated  late  hours  abroad, 
the  military  gentleman  with  suspected  astronomi- 
cal tastes  and  his  landlord  came  not  in  contact.  On 
the  second  Sunday  evening  after  their  induction, 
however,  Mr.  Fuggles  was  dozing  in  the  dining-room 
over  his  first  cigar,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  crash  which  proceeded  from  the  floor  overhead. 
A  crash,  followed  by  a  scream.  Seizing  the  first 
lethal  weapon  that  offered  itself,  which  happened 
to  be  a  music-stool,  he  rushed  to  the  door.  There 
he  encountered  Mrs.  F.,  whose  face  betokened  her 
terror.  Clinging  to  her  agitated  mistress  was  Susan, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  voice  of  Tiny. 
'.Yhat  does  this  mea; 

'; !  Oscar,  it  is  not  the  first  time." 

o,  sir,  not  by  'undreds." 
.'.  hat  is  '  not  the  first  time 

sir/' 

'-car,  I  am  afraid  \our  Mi>pici<m  about 

.ichinc  and  those  bombs  was  too 

well  found  ted  to  tell  you  of  the 

:"ul  goings-on,  but— you  ;;p-tairs  to 

be  murdered.     Remember,  I  am  \ 

.bbish  !     Susan,  take  Tiny  into  the  kitchen, 

:t  his  head  int  Clorinda  Jane,  allow 

me  to  :  is,  you  can  have  the  music-stool,  but 

— hand  me  the  poker  inst  .v,  Mr.  Wimpolc, 

for  a  serene  explanation  ! '' 

,lcs  rushed  upstairs,  and 

knocked  peremptorily  at  the  door  of  the  first  floor. 
After  some  delay,  occupied,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
in  putting  thin,  '.is  within,  Mrs.  Wimpole 

•cd  on  the  landing.    The  glimpse  he  obtained 

•  d  a  face  flushed,  possibly  with  exertion,  hair 

.  died,  and  head-gear  awry.  Promptly  closing 
the  door  behind  her,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  choky 

r, — 

h  !   Mr.  I  .y  poor  dear  Reuben  !" 

"Just   so,   ma'am.     I    was   not   aware   that    his 

name  was  Reuben  ;   but  that  makes  no  difference 

:tn.     I  insist  on  Reuben's  rendering  me 

an  explanation  of  his  conduct !  What  does  he  mean 

lurbing  the  calm  of  my  Sunday  evening  and 
the  composure  of  Mrs.  Fuggles's  other  evenings — 
when  I  am  nt  business — by  the  production  of  noises 


that  would  disgrace  a  bowling-ally  ?  Tell  me  that, 
ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  he  is  afflicted  with  fits.  They  come 
upon  him  without  any  warning,  and  when  he  is 
seized  he  falls  about  dreadful.'' 

"He  does,  does  he  ?  Very  well.  As  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  turn  my  first  floor  into  a  hospital  for  fits,  take 
notice  from  me  that  you  leave  this  night — I  mean 
to-morrow  fortnight.  The  written  intimation  shall 
be  sent  in  with  your  coffee  in  the  morning.  Fits  ! " 

There  was  gloom  upon  the  brow  of  Oscar  as  he 
descended  the  stairs.  His  mouth  was  firmly  set,  but 
the  poker  hung  loosely  in  his  flaccid  hand.  To  the 
tearful  inquiries  of  his  anxious  wife  he  replied  not 
a  word.  Respecting  the  solemnity  of  his  mood,  she 
silently  handed  him  a  cigar,  which  he  silently  lit. 
Not  a  sound  proceeded  from  the  first  floor.  Repose 
had  followed  the  fits.  At  length  Oscar  spoke. 

'•Clorinda  Jane,  I  am  resolved.  I  never  did  it 
before,  but  a  regard  for  the  reputation  of  my  home 
compels  me  to  do  it  now.  I  will  listen  and  watch. 
Lay  the  cloth  for  supper,  send  Susan  to  bed,  and 
abide  with  me." 

"  Very  well,  clear.     I  cannot  blame  you." 

Ten— eleven  t\\clve,  and  the  composure  which 
had  fallen  on  the  first  floor  remained  unruffled.  The 
air  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate  with  the  sound 
that  de< -hired  the  morning  to  be  half  an  hour  old, 
when  the  tempest  upstairs  (as  Mrs.  F.  afterwards 
described  it)  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury.  Re- 
moving his  slippers,  Oscar  crept  upstairs  and  listened 
on  the  landing.  Clorinda  Jane's  place  of  ambush 
was  the  dining-room  door.  She  was  ready — faith- 
fullest  of  wives  !--  to  spring  forth  and  summon  the 
police  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  You  did  !  you  did  !  "  shrieked  the  female  first- 
floor,  in  tones  that  scarcely  beseemed  one  who  was 
quite  the  lady.  "  You  made-up  monster  !  I  thought 
you  perfection  when  I  married  you,  and  what  arc 
you?" 

'•  Your  superior,  madam." 

"Oh,  indeed,  my  superior  !  You  -.  But  I  keep 
your  secret  no  longer,  miscreant !  Now,  where  are 
you?" 

Oscar's  face  was  white  when  he  rejoined  his  wife. 

"  You  hear,"  he  whispered  ;  "  there  is  a  secret. 


f)0 


PERPLEXITY, 


Now  what  am  I  to  do?  Shall  I  burst  open  the 
door?" 

"  Not  yet.  Step  across  the  street,  and  watch  the 
window.  The  white  blind  may  reveal  something  to 
guide  us." 

Now,  at  the  supreme  moment,  she  was  more 
courageous  than  he.  As  they  crossed  the  street, 
shoeless,  they  heard,  in  addition  to  the  furious 
altercation,  an  irregular  stamping,  and  a  dreadful 
thud — thud — thud,  like  unto  the  sound  produced  by 
the  rapid  descent  of  heavy  blows  upon  a  soft  sub- 
stance. From  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fuggles  beheld  moving  shadows  on  the  blind, 
telling  a  tale  of  violence  that  was  only  too  horrible. 
Brandishing  aloft  a  huge  weapon  of  strange  shape, 
appeared  Mrs.  Wimpole,  in  active  pursuit  of  her 
husband,  who  leapt  hither  and  thither  across  the 
room,  to  elude  her  fury.  Then  pursuer  and  pursued 
suddenly  disappeared. 

"  They  are  in  the  other  room,"  said  Mrs.  Fuggles. 

41  They  have  passed  the  folding-doors,"  remarked 
Mr.  F. 

In  another  moment  Oscar  had  burst  into  the  first- 
floor,  followed  by  his  wife.  As  they  entered,  their 


ears  were  made  acquainted  with  the  destruction 
of  several  panes  of  glass  and  accompanying  sash- 
frames,  and  the  descent  into  the  water-butt  of  a 
heavy  object. 

"And  what  is  more,  you  wretch,  I  will  have  the 
other  one ! " 

"  No,  madam,  you  will  not,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fuggles, 
stepping  forward  and  possessing  himself  of  THE 
CASE.  "Mr.  Wimpole's  every-day  leg  is  in  the 
water-butt.  At  the  present  moment  a  cold  bath 
would  do  you  no  harm,  Mrs.  Wimpole,  so  you  had 
better  dive  after  it.  The  reserve  limb,  the  Sunday 
member,  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  I 
retain  until  you  have  cleared  out,  bag  and  baggage. 
Susan,  fetch  a  cab.  Clorinda  Jane,  write  a  receipt 
for  a  fortnight's  rent,  and  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
damages.  Pack  up,  or  I  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
police.  Let  me  know  when  Mrs.  Wimpole  is  in  the 
cab,  and  Mr.  Wimpole  is  supporting  himself  on  the 
door-step,  and  he  shall  have  his  leg.  That  which  is 
in  soak  can  be  sent  for.  And,  Jenny,  my  dear,  get 
Mr.  Wimpole  to  give  you  the  address  of  his  boot- 
maker. Fits!" 

BYRON  WEBBER. 


PERPLEXITY ! 


WHAT  have  I  done,  that  I  should  earn  a 
smile, 

Breathed  from  the  unkiss'd  corners  of  thy  mouth? 
Why  do  I  stand  transfixed,  and  gaze  awhile 
At  hair  gold-tinted  like  the  sunny  South  ? 
Why  have  those  eyes  a  dreamy  mystery, 

Telling  of  troubled  life,  of  heart  unwon  ? 
I  dare  not  meet  thy  glance,  so  base  am  I. 
What  have  I  done  ? 

What  have  I  done,  that  one  face  holds  me  so, 
And  follows  me  in  fancy  through  the  day  ? 

Why  do  I  seek  your  love  ?     I  only  know 
That  fate  is  resolute,  and  points  the  way 


To  where  you  stand,  bath'd  in  an  amber  light, 
As  soft  as  when  we  greet  the  new-born  sun. 
Since  first  you  looked  on  me  I've  seen  no  night. 
What  have  I  done  ? 

What  can  be  done  ?    As  yet  no  touch,  no  kiss  ! 

Only  a  gaze  across  your  eyes'  blue  lake. 
Better  it  were,  sweetheart,  to  dream  like  this 

Than  afterward  to  shudder — and  awake  ! 
Love  is  so  very  bitter,  and  his  ways 

Tortured  with  thorns,  with  wild  weeds  overgrown. 
Must  I  endure  unloved  these  loveless  days  ? 
What  can  be  done  ? 

CLEMENT  W.  SCOTT. 


THE   PROBLEM. 


THE  hour  was  past  which  every  man 
Of  head  and  heart  not  wholly  common, 
Finds  hard  to  work  into  his  plan, — 
I  mean  if  he  loves  child  and  woman, 

And  things  about  the  human  lot, 
And  is  not  quite  rhinoceros-hided, 

And  lives  where  the  is  not 

The  rule  for  such  a  case  provided. 

The  hour  was  past ;  the  hour,  I  mean, 
In  which  you  try  to  say  your  prayers, 
As  you  sit  thinking  of  the  scene 

t  Where  s/tc  keeps  vigil  too  upstairs, 
it  all  well  with  /  .  joy  ! 

t  also  well  with  /// 
hich  d  uit,  pray, — girl  or  boy? 

Ah,  how  you  <  hafe,  as  there  you  sit  ! 

That  dreadful  watch-time,  I  repeat, 

past,  and  I  had  seen  the  child  ; 
ic  child  was  well,  from  eyes  to  feet, 
And  well  too  was  the  mother  mild. 

far,  so  good.     But  while  I  gazed 

the  infant  as  it  lay, 

>nd,  sighing,  thought,  "  The  Lord  be  praised 
That  all  things  have  gone  right  to-day  !  ' — 

had  a  thought,  a  sudden  thought, 
A  thought  that  gave  me  quite  a  turn  ; 
'was  this,  "  Hut  what  a  precious  lot 
That  littl-  lias  to  learn!" 

D  to  sec,  to  learn  to  hold, 
To  learn  to  know  by  eye  and  hand 
)lid  from  plane  ;  then,  grown  more  b  jld, 
The  little  mite  must  learn  to  stand  ; 

fust  learn  to  walk  ;  must  learn  to  chew  ; 
To  utter  sounds  articulate. 
don't  see  how  it  can  pull  through, 

I,  and  rubbed  my  pate. 

did  not  like  to  ask  the  nurse, 

I  durst  not  tell  the  exhausted  mother  ; 

),  lonely  in  the  univ 

iixious  thought  I  had  to  smother. 


But  thinking  of  the  by-and-byo, 

Of  paulo-post-futuro  tenses, 
I  daily,  with  the  naked  eye, 

Or  with  the  aid  of  powerful  lenses, 

Did  scrutinize  that  creature  small, 
Did  much  inquire  of  men  Darwinian  ; 

But  none  on  this  terrestrial  ball 
Could  give  a  reasoned-out  opinion. 

The  years  rolled  on.     It  recks  not  now 
Whether  they  brought  me  fame  or  riches  ; 

But  I  am  certain  that  somehow 
I  saw  that  infant  put  in  breeches. 

When  time  had  dulled  the  pain  wherewith 
I  first  pursued  that  speculation, 

The  mite  had  grown  a  lad  of  pith, 

Had  pulled  through  all  that  education. 

in,  again,  as  years  rolled  on, 
Without  a  lens  I  could  discover, 
And  did,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  John — 
Such  was  his  name— was  now  a  lover. 

D  after  that,  he  looked  absurd 
While  saying,  "  My  wife,  Mary  Ann,  pa, 
Will  shortly  make  you," — mark  the  word  !    - 
"  I  hope,  will  shortly  make  you  gran'pa." 

I  simply  told  him  I  could  wait, — 
'•  Don't  hurry — no  precipitation," 
Said  I,  and  once  more  rubbed  my  pate, 
Recurring  to  that  speculation. 

However,  Mary  Ann  stood  firm, 

She  went  beyond  what  John  had  spoken, 

And  punctually— excuse  the  term — 

John  had  twin  daughters,  more  by  token. 

I  looked  at  them,  I  looked  at  John, 

And  then,  my  memory  backward  turning, 
"  'T  is  passing  strange,"  says  I,  "  upon 

My  word,  how  we  get  through  our  learning." 

John  looked  surprised.     There  lay  the  twins, 

Pink,  wailing,  cutting  tiny  capers, 
And  nurse  said  proudly,  mumbling  pins, 
"This  will  be  put  in  all  the  papers!" 

AUTHOR  OF  "LILLIPUT  LKVEK." 
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rat  ooce  •  rent  certain  to  increase." iB.  "Guardin1  front  and  rear." 19.  "Convenient  cottage;  close  to  several  important  lines. 


WAR  WITH  A  CHIMNEY; 


A  FOOL,  John,  a  fool— there  !  tiif,  tut,  tut  1 
This  water  smells  horribly  smoky.     I  can't 
shave  with  water  like  that  under  my  nose." 

"Very  sorry,  sir;  but  it's  the  kitchen  chimbley, 


sir, 


"Yah!  ha!  You  scoundrel,  you!  See  what 
you  Ve  done.  See  how  you  Ve  made  me  c-at  myself  " 

John  Belter,  body  servant,  cook,  P:I(J  factotum  t'o 
Arthur  Furrey,  Esq.,  retired  c^rk  from  the  War 
Office  looked  aghast  at  his  r;ound  j  Httle  mas. 
ter  who,  with  the  greaK.r  t  of  his  face  CQvered 


with  a  mask  of  lat 


:ne  other,  turn;cd 
hue 


>m  Qne  ha^  brush 


treamftg    own  his  face< 
^P  lease,  sir,  ][  never  joggled  your 
Joggled  !     John,  I  shall  have  to 


arm." 

part  with  you. 

It  was  not  my  elbow  you  'joggled,'  but  niy  nerves. 
ou  said  'chimbley!'  How  many  times  have  I  told 
you  that  it's  chim-neyf.      There,  get  me  a  cobweb 
it  of  the  cellar.     YOU've  completely  spoiled  my 
ormng.    A  comfor.table  shave  means  a  pleasant 
day,  and  now  ev^rything  will  go  wrong.      Stop! 
never  mind;  it  'sleftoffbleeding>,) 
For,  a<  the  F^ump  little  gentleman  spoke,  he  had 

dahh*     ^  ^  jssin&  tiie  towel  on  tne  tiny  wound>  and 
m&  it     wjtk  p0wder,  after  which  he  went  on 

owing  h        human  lawn  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
stvlp   QP 

.anning;  his  face  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  of  , 

jcier,  giving  the  triumphant  upper  scrapes  under 

chin,  that  used  to  look  like  playing  at  suicide, 

Jministering  playful  dabs  with  the  brush,  and  po- 

lishing them  off  with  the  keen  edge  of  the  razor  ; 

^and  after  making  a  series  of  corbelesque  grimaces 

at  himself  in  the  glass,  ending  with  a  satisfied  smile 

before  proceeding  to  the  washstand. 

Here  he  busied  himselt  with  scented  soap  and 
Sponge,  fine  towel  and  powder,  while  John  carefully 
"Stropped  tc  Tuesday  "  and  put  it  back  with  the  other 
•razors  in  the  handsome  case  —  a  family  of  seven 
brothers  who  lived  in  red  velvet,  with  their  names 
from  Sunday  to  Saturday  etched  with  acid  in  their 


steel  backsr  What  time  Mr.  Furrey  bubbled  and 
fizzled  in  th'e  water,  making  strange  noises  like  a 
human  porpoise,  till  he  came  forth  beaming  and, 
shiny  and  dry,  to  anoint  himself  with  that  "  incom- 
parable oil,"  and  don  the  garments  John  held  for 
him— to  wit,  shepherds'  plaid  trousers,  a  sealskin  t 
vest,  and  a  black  frock  coat. 

Then  descent  and  breakfast. 

This  John  brought  him  hot  and  hot— IhV  coffee,  • 
his  crisp  French  roll,  his  chop,  waiting  table  with  the 
greatest  attention  till  the  meal  was  ended,  when 
the  rosy  little  man  sat  back  and  rustled 'his  Times,- 
saying, 

"John,  you  are  forgiven ;  I  shallmot'discharge  you: 
this  time,  but  if  ever  you  say  <  chimbley'  again " 

"I'll  be  very  careful,  sir,"  said  John  :  "but' that- 
th£?e  chim-nee  do  smoke  dreadful."" 

"  Send  for  the  builder,  then,  John,  and  we  '11  have 
it  raised." 

Mr.  Arthur  Furrey  was  a  man  of  sound  senscy 
who  fell  deeply  in  love  early  in  life,  and,  faithful  to 
his  early  affection,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  his 
fancy,  buying  and  presenting  his  love  with  nice 
things  of  the  very  best ;  saving  money  for  his  adored 
one  ;  retiring  in  due  time  from  official  cares,  and 
taking  and  furnishing  his  present  residence,  and 
filling  it  with  every  comfort.  In  short,  he  left  no^ 
thing  undone  to  make  the  place  inside  and  out  a 
perfect  gem.  His  income  being  limited,  he  had 
contented  himself  with  quite  a  small  house,  one  of  a 
pretty  pair  of  villas,  dubbed  by  their  builder  Wateri- 
loo  and  Trafalgar,  names  that  caught  the  fancy  of 
one  who  had  been  for  years  in  the  War  Office. 
Trafalgar  was  to  let ;  Waterloo  Villa  was  occupied. 
For  Mr.  Furrey  was  a  War  Office  man.  If  he  had 
served  in  the  Admiralty,  Trafalgar  would  have  been- 
perfect,  but  he  was  military,  not  naval,  by  instinct,, 
so  he  said  his  place  must  be  Waterloo. 

The  builder  was  a  man  of  keen  business  habits,, 
and  he  said  he  could  get  over  the  difficulty;  and  he- 
did ;  for  the  tenant  of  Waterloo  Villa  consented  to . 
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the  names  being  changed.  Mr.  Arthur  Furrey  took 
the  house  on  a  repairing  lease  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years,  sighed  with  content,  and  installed 
the  idol  of  his  affections  in  the  pleasant  little  house. 

The  idol  of  Mr.  Arthur  Furrey's  affections  was 
himself. 

All  went  well.  Mr.  Furrey  gardened— in  gloves 
and  a  natty  straw  hat  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  it, 
and  never  made  himself  hot ;  he  kept  bantams  in 
a  large  wire  enclosure,  called  them  "  chuckies,1'  and 
fed  them  with  barley,  in  happy  unconsciousness  that 
the  little  cock  with  its  dapper  ways  and  swelling 
breast  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  its  master. 
He  was  a  little  fortune  to  the  neighbouring  tlorist, 
wio  made  the  garden  abloom  in  patterns  all  the 
si  miner,  and  ornamented  it  for  the  winter  with  a 
c  'inplete  series  of  frantic  house-leeks  arranged  round 
d  vers  plants,  that  looked  like  so  many  spiky  sweeps' 
b  ushes  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  turned  green  with 
fi  ght. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  tenant  next  door, 
1  t  that  was  all  Mr.  Arthur  Furrey  confessed  to 
k  lowing.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  the 
t  lant  was  of  the  softer  sex,  that  she  was  round  and 
1  .imp  and  fair,  and  perhaps  forty  ;  that  she  gar- 

ned  in  gloves  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  green  ribbon. 
1  lat  was  all  he  knew,  except  that  he  instinctively 

-liked  this  tenant,  and  that  this  tenant  disliked 

t  BL 

For  fully  eighteen  months  had  Mr.  Furrey  lived 
h  re  a  life  of  bliss,  for  Waterloo  in  this  case  meant 
p  ace  -the  peace  that  was  to  crown  long  service  in 
tl  2  War  Office.  He  had  friends  clown  to  dinner, 
>\  th  whom  he  afterwards  smoked  cigars  in  the  little 
tl  itched  summer-house.  Time  came  and  time  went, 
a  •'  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Mr. 
F  irey's  life  but  that  smoky  chimney. 

It  must  have  been  fate. 

Fifteen  months  did  Mr.  Furrey  live  in  that  house 
v  thout  a  sign,  and  then  like  some  dissipated  hob- 
b!  :dehoy  that  chimney  took  to  smoking  without 
re  ison,  and  infected  everything  about  the  house  with 
a  ]  -!e  smell. 

It  must  have  been  a  demon  in  disguise,  from  the 
w..y  in  which  it  tempted  and  disturbed  the  even 
cvrrcnts  of  two  lives.  It  was  doctored  ;  cowled  like 


a  monk ;  ornamented  with  a  spinning  affair  that 
looked  like  so  much  zinc  making  itself  giddy;  the 
pot  was  removed,  and  a  horrible  abortion  that 
looked  like  a  chimneypot  running  to  sprouts  put  in 
its  place ;  the  stove  was  altered  ;  in  short,  everything 
possible  was  done  to  cure  it,  but  still  that  chimney 
smoked. 

Now,  of  course  a  chimney  ought  to  smoke,  but 
only  at  the  top.  This  chimney  seemed  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  stood  upon  its  head,  and  had  given  itself 
up  to  smoking  right  out  into  the  kitchen,  whether 
the  wind  blew  or  whether  it  was  calm. 

The  sweep  swept  it ;  John  pinned  newspapers 
before  the  grate  ;  a  blower  was  made  ;  a  patent 
kitchener  put  in,  to  fill  the  house  with  the  smell  of 
cooking  greens  ;  but  still  it  smoked. 

So  to  make  an  end  of  the  trouble,  the  builder's 
men  came  one  morning,  and  to  use  their  own  graphic 
way  of  expression,  they  "  carried  the  chimbley  up  six 
foot." 

They  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  carry  it ;  they  only  took  off  the  pot,  built 
up  so  many  courses  of  bricks,  and  put  the  pot  on 
again. 

The  scaffold-poles  disappeared,  the  mess  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  garden  renovated  where  the 
bricklayers  had  insisted  upon  mixing  their  mortar 
— for  bricklayers  have  a  mortal  hatred  of  tidy  gar- 
dens— and  Mr.  Furrey  smiled  all  over  the  house, 
for  the  chimney  was  cured. 

Was  it? 

The  smoke  ceased  to  pour  down,  but  the  fire 
appeared. 

Trafalgar  declared  war. 

In  other  words,  Miss  Figley  sent  in  her  compli- 
ments, and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  Mr.  Furrey 
had  been  doing  to  her  chimney. 

Mr.  Furrey  sent  his  compliments,  and  that  he  was 
not  even  aware  that  Miss  Figley  possessed  a  chim- 
ney, lie  had  merely  had  his  own  chimney  carried 
higher,  because  it  smoked. 

Miss  Figley  sent  back  her  compliments,  and  said 
it  was  disgraceful. 

Mr.  Furrey  blew  out  his  cheeks  and  looked  very 
angry,  and  taking  down  his  opera-glass,  he  examined 
Miss  Figley  through  it  the  next  time  she  went  down 
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the  garden  in  her  gloves,  attended  by  Mary  Jane  to 
carry  a  basket  for  the  dead  leaves. 

The  next  morning  the  builder's  cart  was  at  Trafal- 
gar Villa,  and  for  two  days  the  men  were  at  work 
carrying  up  Miss  Figley's  kitchen  chimney,  till  it 
was  equal  to  Mr.  Furrey's  ;  then  they  replaced  the 
pot,  and  that  evening  the  tenant  of  Waterloo  was 
storming  about  from  room  to  room,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  stand  it,  and  finishing  off  by  saying  a 
very  very  wicked  word. 

The  next  day  the  builder's  men  came  to  Waterloo 
Villa,  and  again,  to  use  their  own  words,  they 
41  carried  up  Mr.  Furrey's  chimbley  another  six 
foot." 

Victory  !  It  ceased  to  smoke,  but  Miss  Figley's 
smoked  worse  than  ever. 

Defeat  ? 

Oh,  no  !  The  builders  were  sent  for,  and  Miss 
Figley's  chimney  rose  another  six  feet  too. 

Then  Mr.  Furrey's  chimney  smoked  again. 

"  Before  I  '11  be  beaten  by  a  woman,  and  such  a 
miserable  little  round  plump  woman  as  that,  John, 
I  '11  build  my  chimney  up  as  high  as  the  monument, 
John — as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel,"  roared  the 
little  man.  "  Fetch  the  builder." 

The  builder  came,  received  his  orders,  and  up 
went  Mr.  Furrey's  chimney  another  six  feet. 

He  laughed  as  he  looked  up  at  the  additional 
eighteen  feet  of  chimney,  which  certainly  gave 
Waterloo  Villa  a  rather  peculiar  look.  But  he  did 
not  mind,  for  on  the  fire  being  relit,  up  went  the 
smoke  into  the  ambient  air ;  and  Mr.  Furrey  went 
indoors,  took  out  his  flute,  and  played  "  The  Wood- 
pecker," as  arranged  for  the  German  flute  with 
variations  by  Herr  Blumenthall,  and  ending  by 
singing  the  words  relating  to  "  the  smoke  that  so 
peacefully  curled." 

His  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  during  the 
two  following  days  Miss  Figley's  chimney  arose  also 
to  eighteen  feet  without  the  pot,  and  the  men,  when 
they  left  off  work  for  the  night,  told  John  that  they 
were  coming  again. 

The  next  morning  the  chimney  at  Waterloo  smoked 
as  badly  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Furrey  sent  for  the  builder 
to  come  ;  but  he  could  not  come  that  day,  so  he  said, 
and  Mr.  Furrey  stayed  indoors  all  day,  fuming  as 


badly  as  the  chimney,  which,  as  the  evening  drew 
nigh,  went  on  smoking  worse  than  ever. 

Worse  was  nothing  to  it.  It  vomited  smoke  ;  it 
belched  it  forth  ;  it  rolled  through  the  house  as  if 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  were  going  on  really  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  half  mad  and  choking,  Mr.  Furrey  went 
down  into  his  summer-house,  cold  as  the  weather 
was,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 

Oddly  enough,  he  too  began  to  smoke — a  cigar 
— but  before  he  had  taken  three  puffs,  the  cigar 
dropped  from  his  lips,  and  he  stood  aghast. 

For  there  before  his  starting  eyes  were  the  builder's 
men  just  playing  atom's  coronat  ofais,  or  putting  on 
the  pot  at  Trafalgar  Villa.  But  the  chimney  had 
not  been  built  up  as  high  as  his  this  time,  and  here 
was  the  secret  why  the  smoke  had  been  so  much 
worse. 

Miss  Figley  had  taken  the  initiative,  and  instead 
of  being  content  with  making  her  chimney  the  same 
height  as  his,  she  had  had  it  carried  up  twelve  feet 
higher. 

Mr.  Furrey  picked  up  his  cigar,  went  in,  laid  wait 
for  the  foreman  bricklayer,  and  gave  him  a  glass  of 
wine,  asking  him  how  much  higher  he  could  cany 
the  Waterloo  chimney  next  day. 

The  man  shook  his  head,  and  scandalized  Mr. 
Furrey  by  beginning  to  talk  about  the  necessity  for 
stays,  ending  by  saying  he  had  better  send  his 
master. 

Mr.  Furrey  ate  no  dinner  that  night,  but  stood  at 
his  back  window,  gazing  mournfully  down  the  gar- 
den, when,  seeing  something  dim  at  the  bottom,  he 
fetched  and  adjusted  'his  opera-glass,  to  see  that 
John  had  turned  traitor,  for  he  was  making  friends 
with  the  enemy.  There  was  no  war  there,  for  John 
and  Mary  Jane  were  gracefully  exchanging  the  kiss 
of  peace  over  the  garden  wall. 

Mr.  Furrey  sighed,  and  went  away  from  the  win- 
dow a  changed  man.  He  was  beaten,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  could  not  go  on  building  up  his  chimney ; 
he  must  compromise. 

The  next  afternoon,  sad  and  humbled,  he  dressed, 
and  directly  after  breakfast  put  on  his  glossy  curly- 
brimmed  hat,  and  called  upon  Miss  Figley,  who 
received  him  in  a  bower  of  Berlin  wool  work,  at  the 
end  of  an  antechamber  of  antimacassars. 
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The  little  lady  was  very  grim  and  stern,  but  as 
she  found  Mr.  Furrey  far  from  fierce,  she  consented 
to  discuss  the  question  of  each  party  consuming  his 
or  her  own  smoke.  Then  she  grew  voluble,  and 
prattled  in  a  very  nice  pleasant  voice  about  the 
mischief,  and  showed  Mr.  Furrey  how  many  things 
the  smoke  had  spoiled,  and  the  little  gentleman  felt 
grieved. 

He  was  so  concerned,  and  showed  it  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Miss  Figley  asked  him  to  take  a  glass 
of  sherry  and  a  piece  of  cake,  both  of  which  he 
took,  when  Miss  Figley  consented  to  come  in,  and 
see  how  much  mischief  the  smoke  had  done  at 
Waterloo  Villa. 

This  she  saw,  and  was  equally  concerned — so 
m  ach  so  that  she  consented  to  take  a  glass  of  Mr. 
F  irrey's  sherry  and  a  biscuit. 

Then  they  looked  at  both  chimneys,  and  laid  their 
h  ads  together— metaphorically,  of  course — as  to 
\v  uit  should  be  done. 

'  You  know,  Mr.  Furrey,  we  can't  go  on  building 
c!  imneys,"  said  the  lady,  laughing. 

'o, nor  yet  smoking  each  other,"  said  Mr.  Furrey. 
:ar  madam,  if  I  had  known,  I  would  not  have 
lilty  of  such  discourtesy  for  the  world.'' 
sure  you  would  not/'  said  the  pleasant  little 


dame.  "  But  how  odd,  Mr.  Furrey,  that  we  should 
have  lived  next  door  to  each  other  so  long  and  never 
have  known  each  other  till  we  quarrelled." 

"For  shame,  madam  !  "said  Mr.  Furrey  gallantly ; 
"  no  man  could  quarrel  with  you,  and  the  fault  shall 
be  amended." 

"  Oh,  of  course," said  the  lady,  smiling;  "but  how 
are  we  to  manage  about  the  smoke  ?  " 

"Where  there's  smoke  there  is  fire,"  said  Mr. 
Furrey  desperately.  "  Good  heavens,  madam  !  I 
feel  as  if  we  had  always  been  the  dearest  friends. 
— I  have  it ! " 

"  Have  what?"  cried  Miss  Figley. 

"  The  idea,"  cried  Mr.  Furrey,  falling  on  one  knee, 
1820;  "  a  hole  knocked  through  the  wall; 
same  initials,  F.  F. — no  occasion  to  alter  the  mark- 
ing of  the  linen.  Let  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  blend, 
the  two  glorious  victories  culminate  in  another — 
yours.  Madam,  you  are  an  angel ;  you  have  won 
my  heart  by  your  beauty  and  cleverness.  Let  the 
vapour  of  smoke  clear  away,  to  make  room  for  sun- 
shine and  happiness.  Madam,  dear  madam,  here 
is  the  solution  to  our  difficulty  :  Let  us  have  only 
one  chimney." 

They  did. 

And  there  was  peace. 
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N  the  river  one  day  in  June, 

lipping  blossom  and  drooping  tree, 
•  a  sound  in  the  drowsy  noon, 
the  song  of  my  love  to  me  ; 
)nly  her  song  with  a  sweet  complaint, 
Fretting  the  shade  where  the  lilies  lay — 
inly  the  burden  tender  and  faint, 
Floating  away — away — away — 

Floating  away  ! 
II. 

>own  the  river  when  leaves  arc  blown, 
Tawny  and  tossed  in  the  winter  wind, 
ito  the  shadow  I  fare  alone, 

the  sunset  red  behind  ; 


Dreaming  I  hear,  as  I  drift  along, 

Ilctween  the  reeds  where  the  mist  is  gray, 
The  burden  torn  from  her  summer  song, 
Sobbing — away— away — away — 

Sobbing — away  ! 
III. 
Spring  and  the  sunshine  come  again. 

Oh  !  little  sweetheart,  tender  and  true, 
The  river  is  still  after  winter  rain, 

The  stream  is  running  quiet  and  blue  ; 
Come  in  the  sunlight,  and  drift  with  me, 

Singing  and  sweet  through  the  early 
*'  Ily  dipping  blossom  and  drooping  tree, 
Floating  away — away — away — 

Floating  away  !  •'' 
LAUNCE  LEE. 
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ioii|r  implirii  Jfaiilj, 


PROLOGUE. 

A  SHORT  time  since  a  paragraph  went  the  round 
of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  in  making 
certain  excavations  in  a  tea  gardens  on  the  continent 
of  America,  the  workmen  had  come  upon  and  dug  up 
a  petrified  man.  There  were  not  wanting  persons 
at  the  time  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  statement,  and  to  stigmatize  it  as  only  another 
invention,  less  ingenious  than  usual,  of  an  inventive 
race.  In  justice  to  a  great  nation,  therefore,  and  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  imperishable  truth,  the  writer 
deems  it  nothing  less  than  a  solemn  duty  on  his 
part,  for  which  he  considers  no  apology  necessary, 
to  place  before  his  readers  the  following  narrative 
of  the  exact  facts,  of  which  he  has  long  been  in 
complete  and  sole  possession. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE    BEAMISHES. 

IN  a  noble  and  well-appointed  mansion,  stand- 
ing in  its  own  grounds  of  many  rich  acres,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Mythshire,  in  this  country 
of  England,  dwelt  Job  Beamish,  Esquire,  his  wife 
and  family.  Tender-hearted  to  the  verge  of  a  gentle 
idiocy  was  Job  Beamish ;  a  model  of  kindliness  and 
large-hearted  charity  in  its  broadest  sense,  open- 
eared,  sympathetic,  and  a  ready  victim  to  the  most 


transparent  fictions  of  professional  woe.  To  say 
that  he  would  share  his  last  farthing  with  needy  or 
suffering  humanity  is  but  to  "  damn  him  with  faint 
praise."  Apart  from  the  practical  difficulty  of  divid- 
ing that  coin,  he  would  have  felt  degraded  and 
humiliated  in  his  own  eyes  had  he  hesitated  for  one 
moment  to  place  the  entire  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
the  needy  one.  Did  he  but  meet  in  the  streets  one 
suffering  from  corns,  he  sent  him  straightway  to  his 
own  chiropodist  and  paid  the  bill.  Was  any  one 
but  suffering  from  toothache,  he  produced  instanter 
an  invaluable  specific  ;  and  if  it  did  usually  fail  to 
effect  a  cure,  the  kindness  that  prompted  its  pro- 
duction was  none  the  less.  If  any  one  failed  or  was 
poor  or  unfortunate  in  any  way,  he  would  go  to  them 
at  once  and  entreat  them  to  draw  upon  him  for  im- 
mense sums  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Often  and 
often  (this  was  when  he  was  in  London,  where  he 
had  a  town  house)  had  he  gone  home  bootless  and 
hatless — on  one  occasion  coatless  and  waistcoatless 
as  well — because  he  met  unfortunate  creatures  who 
were  destitute  of  those  articles  of  apparel.  A  tale 
of  cruelty  or  wrong  would  affect  him  for  weeks 
together,  during  which  he  would  weep  copiously. 

His  wife,  his  son,  his  two  daughters,  even  the 
baby  resembled  him  in  every  respect,  and  outdoor 
benevolence  was  blended  with  kindly  feeling  and  a 
mutual  desire  to  yield  all  to  each  other  in  the  family 
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circle.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  them  at  meals  pres- 
sing the  last  potato  or  the  last  piece  of  pudding  upon 
each  other,  each,  albeit  yearning  for  it  him  or  her- 
self, desirous  of  yielding  it  to  the  other  ;  and  it  was 
still  more  lovely  to  see  that  potato  or  that  piece  of 
pudding  go  down  into  the  kitchen  intact  and  rejected 
of  all,  though  each  was  filled  with  inward  longing 
to  possess  it. 

They  were  always  making  presents  to  each  other. 
Job  was  always  bringing  home  bonnets  for  his  wife 
and  daughters,  meerschaum  pipes  for  Tom,  his  son, 
and  toys  and  sweetmeats  for  the  baby.  They  all 
bought  sweets  for  "baby."  "  Ma"  was  always  making 
smoking-caps  and  slippers  for  "pa"  and  "Tom," 
ar  d  buying  and  hemming  handkerchiefs  for  "  the 
gi.-ls."  Tom  was  always  bringing  home  gloves  for 
n  i  and  the  girls,  and  curious  old  walking-sticks  for 
tl  euguv)nor."  The  girls  quite  overwhelmed  pa  and 
'I  >m  with  cravats  and  embroidered  braces,  and  ma 
\.  th  caps,  and  each  other  with  collars.  As  for 
"  >aby,"  whenever  they  gave  him  any  sweetstuff, 
about  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  in- 
on  dividing  them  all  round  forthwith.  A  family 
cvolcnt  and  kind-hearted,  so  wrapped  up  in 
other,  and  so  congenial  with  one  another  in 
t  :ir  tastes,  you  do  not  often  come  in  contact  with. 
king  of  their  tastes,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
d  in  common  some  of  the  most  curious  kind, 
rst  and  foremost  may  be  mentioned  an  inordinate 
ssion  for  <  y  a  clay  would  they 

ic  upon  nothing  else  ;  at  one  time  with  a  / 
this  kind  : — 

POTAGE. 
Purfede  l-'feujfC- 

POISSONS. 
.  i  tit  Pain  ait.v  If  nitres. 

ENTREES. 

Petit  Pain  Franfiiis.  Cordons. 

R6ri. 

•.,->•:  KStis,  S.ittce  Miftlt. 
Pain  tl  I'argent  au  natitrcl.* 

ENTREMETS. 

Pouding  Pain. 

Franche  cfe  /  .  tic  Sucre. 

Pain  it  7/z,  > 
DBS  . 

Fruit-Tain. 

.:d  of  money,  or  "tin,"— tin  loaf! 


At  another  time  they  would  have  simply  a  loaf  each. 
White  sugar  was  another  strong  predeliction  of 
theirs  ;  they  were  never  without  a  piece  in  at  least 
one  pocket,  unless  they  'd  just  eaten  it,  when  they 
immediately  took  steps  for  obtaining  a  fresh  supply, 
— and  a  loaf  of  the  article  always  stood  on  the  table 
at  breakfast  or  tea-time  instead  of  jam  or  marmalade. 


The  most  remarkable  taste  of  all,  however,  was  their 
reluctance— amounting   almost  to  horror — of  per- 
forming their  ablutions  unless  the  water  had  been 
i  sly   impregnated  with  a  strong  solution  of 

With  the  exception  of  these  odd  tastes  and  their 
infinite  tenderness  of  heart,  they  perhaps  differed 
little  from  their  neighbours.  They  differed  not  a 
whit  from  the  rest  of  the  human  race  in  this  respect 
at  any  rate— that  their  widespread  and  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  began  slowly  but  surely  to  injuriously 
affect  their  income.  Signs  of  this  were  soon  appa- 
rent. Job  began  to  sell  his  fields.  He  sold  them 
one  by  one  until  nothing  remained  of  a  vast  estate 
but  the  house  and  the  back  garden. 

IJy-ancl-byc  they  had  to  go  also,  and  the  family 
removed  to  their  London  house,  and  all  was  pretty 
well  for  awhile.  But  London,  with  its  innumerable 
beggars  and  vast  resources  of  imposture,  caused  the 
money  to  go  faster  than  ever,  and  soon  symptoms 
of  its  again  giving  out  became  painfully  visible.  The 
family  presents  were  scarcely  so  satisfactory  as 
formerly.  Job  brought  home  fewer  bonnets  for  ma 
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and  the  girls  (and  those  of  inferior  quality),  and 
rarely  a  pipe  for  Tom,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  a 
common  clay.  The  smoking-caps  and  slippers  ma 
made  for  pa  and  Tom,  and  the  handkerchiefs  she 
gave  the  girls,  were  all  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
and  coarser  materials,  as  were  the  cravats  and  braces 
the  girls  made  for  pa  and  Tom,  the  caps  they  made 
for  ma,  and  the  collars  they  gave  each  other.  Tom 
now  never  paid  more  than  half  a  crown  for  the  gloves 
he  gave  ma  and  the  girls,  and  as  for  walking-sticks 
for  pa,  he  contented  himself  with  the  occasional 
present  of  a  halfpenny  cane.  Then  the  poor  baby 
only  got  cheap  peppermint  drops,  and  these  at  length 
grew  so  scarce,  that  when  he  came  to  divide  them 
there  were  too  few  to  go  round.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  heart-pangs  they  suffered  at  the  cruel 
necessity  which  compelled  them  thus  to  relax  their 
kindly  interchange  of  gifts,  or  to  depict  their  woe 
and  dumb  despair  when  it  at  last  became  plain  that 
they  must  give  up  the  practice  entirely.  Things 
grew  worse  and  worse.  For  months  pa  and  Tom 
sought  employment ;  but  in  vain.  They  had  nothing 
but  bread  to  eat,  which  they  wouldn't  have  minded 
so  much  had  there  been  enough  of  it,  though  they 
made  matters  a  deal  worse  by  pressing  their  indi- 
vidual shares  upon  each  other,  and  then  letting  them 
leave  the  table  rather  than  appear  to  want  them ; 
sugar  had  to  be  banished  from  the  table,  and  soda 
became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  length  the  climax  arrived.  Job  came  in  one 
day  in  his  stocking  feet  and  shirt-sleeves,  having 
parted  with  his  last  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pair  of  boots 
to  a  tramp  who  asked  his  way  to  Gloucestershire, 
followed  by  Tom  with  a  tearful  tale  of  how  a  woman 
with  a  baby  had  asked  him  for  a  half-crown,  and  he 
was  unable  to  give  it.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  as 
a  last  resource,  to  sell  their  remaining  house  and 
furniture,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  America.  Old 
England  had  served  them  but  ill,  let  them  try  New 
England.  For  New  England  accordingly  they  took 
ship  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

CHAPTER    II. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

ON  shipboard  their  spirits  rose.  True,  there  was 
at  first  some  difficulty  in  settling  their  berths,  arising 


out  of  the  generous  desire  of  each  to  choose  the 
worst,  and  quite  a  struggle  might  have  ensued  among 
them  but  for  the  steward's  prompt  settlement  of  the 
matter  by  allotting  them  berths  after  his  own  ideas, 
and  they  were  too  good-natured  to  dispute  his  de- 
cision. When  they  were  once  settled,  though,  their 
spirits  rose,  as  I  have  said.  There  were  so  many 
good-natured  little  acts  to  do  all  day.  Job,  who 
was  a  capital  sailor, — all  the  Beamishes  were  good 
sailors, — found  plenty  to  occupy  him  for  a  day  or 
two  in  patting  the  backs  of  those  who  were  not,  and 
fetching  them  nips  of  brandy  or  hard  biscuits  or  the 
steward,  as  their  desires  pointed  out  When  this 
employment  failed  him,  as  it  did  by  reason  of  the 
people  all  getting  well,  he  lent  the  sailors  a  hand, 
totted  up  the  steward's  accounts  for  him,  peeled 
potatoes  for  the  cook,  assisted  the  captain  a  little, 
and  so  on.  Tom  turned  his  attention  to  the  ladies, 
carrying  their  shawls  on  deck  for  them,  their  novels 
and  their  parasols,  arranging  their  chairs  comfort- 
ably, and  reading  aloud  to  them  occasionally;  while 


ma  and  the  girls  nursed  the  babies,  instructed  in 
crochet  patterns  and  cap-making,  lit  elderly  gentle- 
men's pipes  for  them,  and  mixed  their  grog.  Nor 
did  the  baby  fail  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as 
the  rest :  lying  on  his  back  on  the  deck  or  on  ma's 
lap,  he  cooed  and  crowed  all  day  long  in  such  con- 
tentment, that  he  roused  all  the  other  babies  to 
wild  emulation,  and  never  an  infant's  cry  was  heard 
throughout  that  ship. 
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It  was  not  all  a  bed  of  roses  to  the  Beamishes, 
however;  and  while  they  strove  to  make  all  around 
them  happy,  they  were  themselves  a  prey  to  care. 
Bread  and  sugar  were  scarce,  soda  they  could  seldom 
get  at  all.  Job  had  tried  to  arrange  for  them  to  feed 
entirely  on  bread,  relinquishing  all  claim  to  other 
kinds  of  food  ;  but  he  was  informed  that  it  was  im- 
possible :  there  being  only  a  certain  supply  of  flour 
on  board,  to  comply  with  his  request  (it  was  pointed 
out)  would  be  to  risk  exhausting  the  stock  long  before 
reaching  land.  So  they  had  to  content  themselves 
with  what  they  could  get  at  meals,  supplemented  by 
what  Tom  and  his  father  could  acquire  by  going 
round  the  tables  after  each  meal,  when  everybody 
elf  e  had  retired,  and  picking  up  all  the  odds  and 
er  ds  of  crusts  and  discarded  pieces  to  be  found. 
R  treating  afterwards  to  some  secluded  nook,  they 
di  ided  the  spoil  and  made  the  most  of  it ;  but  it 
w  s  far  from  satisfying  them.  It  was  doubly  tanta- 
li.  ng,  too,  for  the  bread  on  board  had  taken  their 
cy  greatly.  It  was  of  a  close,  firm  kind,  and 
:he  flour  of  which  it  was  made  coming, 
iry  had  elicited,  from  New  England,  so  that 
tl  7  had  an  additional  reason  for  looking  eagerly 
fc  ward  to  the  end  of  their  vo;  .jland 

w  5  now,  more  than  ever,  a  land  of  promise.  With 
re  ard  to  sugar,  they  were  even  worse  off,  and  it  was 
>y  confiscating  a  lump  now  and  then  from  the 
and  arranging  with  the  other  passci 
In't  take  sugar,  to  claim  their  share  and  pass 
it  they  could  shield  themselves  from  despair. 
>r  soda,  the  quair  -mid  obtain  was  so 

n  all  as  to  quite  justify  them  in  calling  it  none  at 

o  matters  went  on  till  close  upon  the  end  of  the 
.en  a  strange  change  was  observable  in 
family.     It  was  very  slight — almost  impercepti- 
:  their  habits  and  conduct  remained  exactly  the 
ie  ;  they  were  just  as  kind  to  each  other,  just  as 
>b  iging  to  everybody  else ;  but  whereas  everything 
I  hitherto  been  done  by  them  with  an  appearance 
pleasure  and  kindliness,  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of 
I  iness  was  beginning  to  enwrap  them,  and  they 
med  to  do  everything  as  though  it  were  simply 
result  of  habit  and  training.     The  change  was 
;ht  at  first  that  people  who  noticed  it  thought 


2 

a<  inqui 


ilight  at  first 


themselves  mistaken ;  but  it  gradually  became  more 
defined,  until  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  whatever. 
There  was  a  change  in  their  sympathy  with  each 
other.  Formerly,  if  ma  had  a  headache,  they  would 
have  made  her  lie  down,  covered  her  with  shawls, 
brought  her  smelling-bottle,  relieved  each  other  in 
applying  cooling  cloths  to  her  forehead,  and  soothed 
her  with  loving  words  ;  now  they  wrapped  her  up 
as  before,  gave  her  her  smelling-bottle,  placed  the 
cold  cloths  within  reach,  and  strolled  away,  remark- 
ing, "  She  '11  come  round  all  right."  Formerly,  when 
pa  complained  of  the  liver,  they  tucked  him  up  in 
bed,  had  his  lire  lit,  made  him  warm  possets  of  de- 
licious descriptions,  sat  up  with  him  half  the  night, 
and  never  rested  until  he  was  quite  recovered ;  noiv 
they  advised  him  (kindly  enough)  to  "  Take  a  pill, 
pa," — or  "  guv'nor,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Their  little 
favours  to  each  other,  too,  were  done  in  a  totally 
different  spirit :  once  it  had  been,  "You  must  find 
that  awfully  tedious,  girls  ;  let  me  doit  for  you  ;"  or, 
"  Tom,  dear,  I  'm  sure  you  're  tired ;  let  us  finish 
that ; ::  now  it  was,  "  I  'm  sure  I  can  do  that  ever  so 
much  better  than  you,  Tom ;  pass  it  over  before  you 
spoil  it  utterly  ; "  or,  "  You  'd  better  let  me  do  that, 
girls,  you  're  the  biggest  muffs  at  it  /  ever  saw."  The 
baby  was  as  bad  as  any  of  them,  and  had  taken 
ly  to  screaming  just  whenever  it  felt  inclined, 
and  (oh,  direful  to  relate  !)  ma  had  taken  to  smack- 
ing it  !  The  narration  of  a  little  incident,  however, 
which  occurred  shortly  before  they  sighted  land,  will 
y  better  than  pages  of  description  (which  my 
r  wouldn't  allow  me  to  give  anyway)  the  extent 
of  the  change  which  had  passed  over  them.  Some 
one  in  the  course  of  conversation  remarked  strongly 
on  the  conduct  of  Nero  in  fiddling  while  Rome  was 
in  flames. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Tom,  "  I  think  sufficient 
justice  has  never  been  done  to  Nero's  dramatic  in- 
stincts on  that  occasion:  the  sight  of  such  a  stirring 
scene,  no  doubt,  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
heightening  its  effect  by  a.  melodramatic  'hurry'  or 
two." 

And  all  the  Beamishcs  laughed — pa,  ma,  and  the 
girls  laughed,  even  the  baby  smiled  sardonically- - 
at  the  hideous  witticism ;  a  witticism  concerning  an 
event  over  which  they  had  in  former  times  shed 
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tears  and  vented  sighs  and  groans  innumerable. 
They  were  indeed  changed.  Their  fellow- voyagers 
stared,  and  one  young  lady  said,  with  an  indignant 
flash  at  Tom  (his  flirtations  had  been  dreadfully 
tame  lately),  "  You  must  have  a  heart  of  stone." 

The  remark  caused  the  Beamishes,  one  and  all, 
to  start,  not  from  any  sensitiveness,  be  it  understood, 
—they  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  the  feeling— but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  change  which  had 
come  over  them  was  unperceived  by  themselves. 
Certain  candid  remarks  from  one  another  would 
have  opened  their  eyes  had  nothing  else  done  so ; 
but  when  their  thoughts  reverted  to  the  past,  they 
could  not  but  recall  their  former  tenderness  of  heart 
with  surprise, — not  at  their  present  state,  but  at  their 
former  "  idiocy."  Concurrent  with  this  feeling,  how- 
ever, they  each  experienced  an  odd  sensation  in  the 
region  of  the  heart ;  it  seemed  to  lie  heavier,  physi- 
cally heavier,  in  the  bosom,  and  to  beat  with  a  harsh, 
solid  thump  at  times  almost  painful.  Without  in- 
quiring into  the  matter,  they  seemed  conscious  that 
some  strange  process  was  going  on  within, — a  gun- 
powderlike  train  of  thought  lay  dormant  in  the  brain 
of  each,  upon  which  the  young  lady's  remark  acted 
as  the  tinder.  Were  their  hearts  turning  to  stone  ? 


Was  there  any  possible  connection  between  the 
physical  condition  of  those  organs  and  their  mental 
condition  generally,  and  was  this  the  true  solution 
of  the  entire  matter?  They  still  speculated,  unde- 
cided, on  these  points,  when  land  hove  in  sight,  an 
event  which,  while  it  excited,  less  or  more,  everybody 


else  on  board,  they  regarded  with  a  cold  equanimity 
which  seemed  to  set  them  apart  from  the  rest  in  such 
a  marked  degree,  that  no  one  bade  them  farewell 
or  gave  them  any  good  wishes  at  parting ;  and  so 
altered  was  this  family  from  what  it  once  had  been, 
that  not  one  of  them  minded  it  in  the  least. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE   FATEFUL  END   OF  ALL. 

OUR  friends  were  soon  settled  in  their  new 
quarters.  The  males  were  as  yet  but  little  better 
off  as  regards  gaining  a  livelihood,  but,  as  their  re- 
serve stock  of  money  was  far  from  exhausted,  this 
was  of  less  consequence  than  it  might  have  been, 
and  all  things  else  were  extremely  satisfactory.  The 
bread,  they  were  rejoiced  to  find,  was  the  counter- 
part of  that  which  had  so  taken  their  fancy  on  board 
ship,  and  sugar  and  soda  were  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance— need  it  be  said  they  immediately  laid  in  a 
large  stock  of  each  ? 

But  the  change  in  their  character  already  noticed 
had  now  taken  a  new  phase — a  phase  of  right  down 
stony-hearted  cruelty.  They  would  follow  a  man 
for  miles  to  watch  him  ill  treat  a  horse,  or  over-drive 
a  bullock,  or  beat  a  dog  within  an  inch  of  its  life, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  scene.  So  much  did  they 
now  delight  in  cruelty,  indeed,  that  they  went  out 
of  their  way  to  annoy  each  other.  They  came  home 
with  parcels  artfully  made  up  to  represent  presents, 
which  were  simply  small  rolls  of  paper,  pieces  of 
wood,  or  other  worthless  substances  done  up  in  many 
wrappers,  the  removal  of  which  they  watched  with 
intense  enjoyment,  culminating  in  a  climax  of  de- 
light as  the  last  wrap  was  removed  and  the  reci- 
pient's bitter  disappointment  disclosed — a  disap- 
pointment which  they  endeavoured  to  heighten  by 
derisive  jeers.  Of  course  occasionally  the  presents 
were  genuine,  or  the  uncertainty  could  never  have 
been  maintained  ;  but  even  in  such  cases  they  made 
them  as  useless  as  possible.  The  baby  was  as  fre- 
quent a  victim  as  any,  but  when  he  did  get  sweet- 
meats he  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  carefully  and 
ostentatiously  dividing  his  prize  into  portions,  as 
though  to  share  them  as  usual,  he  would  then  quietly 
and  deliberately  consume  each  portion  in  turn  until 
none  were  left,  his  disappointed  and  goaded  family 
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sitting  around  the  while,  and  gnashing  their  teeth 
with  rage  and  greed.  How  changed  from  all  they 
once  had  been ! 

This  state  of  feeling  was,  however,  of  but  short 
duration :  it  grew  fitful — faded — finally  disappeared 
altogether,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  one  even 
more  extraordinary— a  cold,  stony  indifference  to 
everything.  Cruelty  of  the  most  vicious  description 
now  neither  stirred  their  pulses  with  the  tearful  pity 
of  earlier  days  or  the  unhallowed  joy  of  more  recent 
times.  From  habit,  too,  they  still  subsisted  prin- 
cipally upon  bread  and  sugar,  and  washed  in  soda- 
impregnated  water;  but  had  they  been  deprived  of 
those  once  (to  them)  indispensable  articles,  they 
w(  uld  have  borne  it  with  perfect  placidity.  About 
th  s  time  the  family  fortunes  began  to  take  a  turn 
fo  the  better.  Tom  and  his  father  (albeit  now 
q'  ite  unconcerned  in  the  matter)  each  obtained  an 
u:  usually  lucrative  appointment  (for  indifference  to 
si  :ccss  is  frequently  a  royal  road  to  its  attainment), 
ai  d  although,  regarded  socially  as  stonily  repcllant 
manner,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  thc\ 
)n  looked  upon  with  considerable  respect  They 
re  spoken  of  as  "  hard-headed  men  of  business," 
s  sharp  as  flints,"  men  with  "  brains  of  granite,  sir, 
mite,"  and,  prospering  accon!  :c  speedily 

a!  >iost  as  well  off  as  ever— more  so,  indeed,  as  they 
vv  gave  nothing  in  charity      In  these  altered 
nstances  "  the  girls  itly  good- 

'— naturally  attracted  many  would-be  suitors. 
however,  received  but  scant  encouragement, 
jhtest  approach  to  tenderness  or  sentiment 
met  with  so  stony  a  stare  as  to  chill  the  blood 
warmest  admirer,  and  annihilate  his  preten- 
)r  ever. 

re —  if  it  was  Nature  working  these 
nges,  or  rather  these  phases  of  what 
really  but  one  continuous  and  progressive 
:!  inge— seeming  to  have  exhausted  her  resources 
manipulating  and  hardening  their  mental  facul- 
jc  i,  or,  iccustomcd  to  the  task  and  seeking 

>:  something  approaching  novelty,  now  turned  her 
it  cntion  to  their  physical  condition,  and  forthwith 
;an  to  harden  that.  I  have  in  a  previous  chapter 
>ken  of  the  sensation  they  all  experienced  in  the 
of  the  heart,  as  though  t! 
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|  and  hard  as  stone.  This  sensation  now  grew  and 
i  spread  to  other  portions  of  their  frames.  Their 
I  bodies  increased  in  weight  without  increasing  in 
bulk.  They  began  to  walk  heavily,  with  thumps 
that  resounded  through  houses,  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  floors  and  staircases,  and  re-echoed  on, 
pavement  with  the  thud  of  the  pestle  in  the  mortar. 
They  moved  their  limbs  with  difficulty,  and  their 
joints  as  they  did  so  gave  forth  crunching,  grating- 
sounds,  as  though  two  pieces  of  soft  stone  were  being 
slowly  rubbed  across  each  other  with  a  firm,  close 
pressure.  Their  hair  assumed  the  appearance  and 
substance  of  pumice-stone  clustering  around  their 
marble  brows,  and  they  stiffened  visibly  day  by 
day.  They  all  saw  clearly  enough,  and,  in  a  placid 
way,  wondered  at  the  curious  experiences  they  were 
lg  through  ;  but  their  minds  remained  about 
that,  as  about  everything  else — stonily  indifferent. 
The  malady,  or  whatever  it  was,  affected  them  in 
"s  according  with  their  ages  ;  that  is  to  say, 
baby  \\.is  most  and  Job  least  affected.  Haby  rarely- 
left  his  little  chair  now,  but  sat  calm  and  for  the 
most  part  motionless,  save  when  some  bit  of  mis- 
chief, which  he  considered  it  his  baby  duty  to  do, 
1  itself, — then  he  would  set  about  it  stolidly 
and  stiffly.  Habit  and  a  half-unconscious  sense  of 
duty  impelled  ma  to  correct  him  on  such  occasions 
with  equal  stolidity  and  stiffness,  and  at  last  this 
:al  to  baby.  He  had  grown  so  stiff  that  only 
one  bit  of  mischief  was  possible  for  him,  vi/.,  putting 
out  his  tongue.  This  he  was  doing  one  clay,  very, 
very  slowly,  and  with  an  expressionless  face,  when 
she  observed  him.  Ma  was  very  stiff  herself  now, 
but  she  managed  with  difficulty,  though  without 
moving  the  rest  of  her  body,  to  bring  her  left  hand 
rather  sharply  against  baby's  car.  I  won't  say  the 
result  surprised  her,  as  she  was  now  incapable  of 
that  or  any  other  emotion  ;  but  it  was  unexpected. 
She  felt  such  an  intense  ringing,  thrilling  pain  rush 
up  her  arm,  that  she  gave  a  sharp  cry, — baby's  head 
came  neatly  off  at  the  neck  and  rolled  on  the  floor, 
while  three  of  ma's  fingers  rolled  after  it  !  Both 
baby's  neck  and  ma's  fingers  gave  a  snap  !  as  the 
damage  was  done,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  a 
rough  sparkling  surface— nothing  more  or  less  than 
actual  stone  ! 
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When  Job  came  stiffly  stumping  in  that  evening, 
he  found  his  wife  gazing  with  almost  a  speculative 
air  at  the  place  where  her  fingers  had  once  been. 
She  related  the  incident  to  him. 

"That  explains  it,  you  see,"  she  concluded; 
"we're  all  turning  to  stone." 

'''Yes,  I  suppose  that's  it,"  returned  Job,  quietly. 

He  brought  a  pedestal  home  next  night,  and 
sticking  baby's  head  to  his  body  with  a  little  diamond 
cement,  placed  the  completed  figure  thereon,  and  it 
made  a  very  nice  ornament  to  stand  in  the  bay 
window. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  family  continued  to  grow 
stiffer.  Sitting  down  grew  to  be  such  a  labour  that 
at  last  they  took  their  meals  standing,  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  bend  themselves  sufficiently 
to  reach  their  food  in  that  position,  they  made  the 
<:  help  "  feed  them.  Matters  were  rapidly  reaching 
a  climax.  One  evening  they  stood  together  (they 
had  all  long  ceased  to  sit  down,  and  the  girls  were 
unable  to  move  at  all,  being  stone  to  the  chest),  Tom 
and  pa  reading,  ma  and  the  girls  sewing,  when  the 
latter  two  grew  slower  and  slower  in  their  move- 
ments,— slower — slower, — and  finally  ceased  alto- 
gether, their  faces  rigid,  arms  raised,  and  needles 
poised  in  air.  They  had  reached  the  last  stage  : 
they  had  become  stone  !  Job  bought  pedestals  for 
them,  and  they  looked  very  well  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace. 

It  was  but  two  mornings  after  that  Job  and  his 
wife  stood  at  their  breakfast-table  waiting  for  Tom, 


who  slept  in  the  room  above,  when  they  heard  a 
loud  crash,  and  a  huge  mass  fell  through  the  ceiling, 
tearing  much  of  it  away,  and  alighting  on  the  table, 
damaging  it  considerably,  and  fracturing  itself  into 
several  pieces.  It  was  Tom  in  his  shirt-sleeves, — 
stone  before  his  time. 

"  Oh,  Tom  always  was  clumsy,"  said  his  mother, 
thoughtfully  :  "  we  can't  make  a  statue  of  him? 

"  A  bit  or  two  of  him  will  do  to  represent  Elgin 
marbles,  though,"  remarked  Job  ;  "  the  rest  of  him 
may  be  swept  away  with  the  other  crumbs." 

The  next  day  ma  was  stone,  too,  and  Job  was 
alone.  He  bore  it  philosophically ;  but  he  was  quite 
alone.  No  servant  would  stay  in  the  place  ;  they 
objected  to  serve  a  family  with  a  taste  for  becoming 
statuary. 

Job  being  some  years  older  than  his  late  wife  and 
family,  was  not  so  far  gone  in  petrifaction,  although 
he  felt  that  his  conversion  would  be  but  a  matter  of 
time.  At  present  he  was  sufficiently  of  the  flesh  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  as  he  couldn't  satisfy 
them  at  home,  he  looked  abroad  for  a  place  where 
he  might  feed  regularly.  He  made  what  I  venture 
to  call  a  curious  choice  (although  I  don't  know  why 
he  shouldn't  have  made  it,  if  you  press  me).  He 
chose  a  tea  gardens.  Selecting  a  particular  arbour, 
he  used  to  drag  himself  there  regularly  to  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner,  and  tea,  slower  and  slower,  and  with 
more  difficulty  each  day.  Soon  the  effort  grew  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  stood  there  permanently, 
taking  his  meals  at  the  same  regular  intervals,  and 
between  whiles  doing  nothing,  not  even  thinking, 
until  green  moss  began  to  grow  up  his  legs,  rain 
streaked  and  stained  his  face,  and  flies,  caterpillars, 
earwigs,  and  suchlike  ran  about  his  person  as  un- 
concernedly as  though  he  were  any  other  statue.  At 
length  one  night,  feeling  himself  at  the  last  extre- 
mity, he  drew  his  stiff  body  along  the  ground  by  his 
scarcely  less  stiff  hands  and  arms,  and  seeking  a 
remote  part  of  the  grounds,  lay  quietly  down. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Those  who  doubted  the  finding  of  the  stone  man 
before  may  still  doubt,  even  after  the  circumstantial 
account  here  given  :  I  cannot  help  it.  Nor  can  I 
give  any  explanation  of  the  story.  I  only  relate 
the  facts,  let  those  explain  them  who  can.  Mean- 
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time,  I  have  one  more  fact  to  add,  and  I  have  done. 
The  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  appeared  in 
one  of  the  papers  which  contained  the  account  of  the 
"stone-man"  discovery  :— "  In  Xc\v  England  there 
are  several  mills  constantly  employed  in  grinding  a 
white  stone  found  in  that  country  into  powder  for 
purposes  of  adulteration.  In  one  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts 'thousands  of  tons'  of  it  have  been  sold, 
and  have  been  deposited  in  the  stomachs  and 


systems  of  the  American  people,  with  such  effects 
as  may  be  imagined.  Three  chief  '  grades'  of  it  are 
supplied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade^/ftwr 
grade,  sugar  grade,  a::d  ssda grade?  The  italics  are 
mine  (let  who  will  claim  them),  and  I  leave  it  to 
readers  of  this  story  to  say  whether  the  effects  are 
"  such  as  may  be  imagined'1  or  not. 

JOHN  W.  HOUGHTON. 
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with,  it  didn't  lead  anywhere,  and 
nothing  led  to  it — no  road  or  way  that  any 
rt  isonable  being  would  without  strong  provocation 
:r  think  of  traversing.     It  stood  high  and  dry 
the  fields.     From   it  to  the  nearest  thing 
uld,  if  you  were  rash  enough,  denominate — 

rack,  the  land  sloped  a  little,  suggc 
.lity  that  some  day  the  Terrace  would  be 
g  ntly  glided  down  by  means  of  slips,  and  launched 
u  on  the  said  track,  or  slewed  round  to  a  position 
p  rallel  with  it. 

How   the   "  Moseses,"  as   the   residents   of    the 
c  were  locally  termed,  c 

lystery.  From  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
h  it  was  an  outlying  settlement,  it  could  be 
<1  scried  afar  off,  with  a  neighbouring  windmill  as  a 
1:  ili;.  .ich  to  steer  for  it;  but  no  human 

i;  ;enuity  could  discover  an  approach  to  it.  Errand 
b(  ys  and  others,  sent  from  the  town  with  goods  for 
Moseses,"  had  been  known  to  wander  in  a 
>'.ind  the  charmed  precincts  for  hours,  and 
urn  at  night  to  their  masters,  in  a  prostrate  con- 
<li  ion,  with  a  feeble  statement  that  they  "couldn't 
fir  d  the  way."  A  gentleman  who  advertised  for  a 
\\  e  received  an  appointment  at  the  Terrace,  and, 
af  er  being  missed  by  his  friends  for  several 
w.  3  eventually  found  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  within 
si.  ht  of  the  structure,  apparently  meditating  suicide. 
A  rat  which  had  been  removed  from  the  Terrace  to 
th<  town  found  its  way  back  to  its  old  home  in  the 
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night ;  but  a  dog  that  attempted  a  like  experiment 
alarmed  the  neighbourhood  in  the  small  hours  with 
distant  howlings  of  a  most  harrowing  description. 

The  Terrace  consisted  of  one  row  of  houses,  all 
exactly  alike.  It  might  have  been  described  as  one 
atenuated  building,  divided  into  several  com- 
partments of  uniform  height,  width,  and  depth. 
1  from  either  end  the  Terrace  presented  a 
ect  lesson  in  geometrical  perspective. 
All  its  lines  sought  the  same  vanishing-points.  This 
is  generally  true  of  horizontal  lines  ;  but  whereas 
some  are  apt  to  run  rather  erratically,  the  Formosa 
lines  ran  as  straight  as  telegraph  wires  to  the  goals 
before  mentioned. 

There  wore  no  numbers  to  the  houses,  for  the 
reasons,  firstly,  that  it  hadn't  yet  been  decided  at 
whi<  h  end  to  commence  with  No.  I  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  doors  being  very  nicely  painted,  it  was 
considered  that  figures  would  not  look  pretty  upon 
them.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  Formosas 
adopted  their  own  devices  for  the  recognition  of 
their  dwellings  by  themselves  and  their  friends. 

The  devices  were  many  and  ingenious,  not  to  say 
eccentric.  For  instance,  a  worthy  retired  oilman 
established  just  before  his  parlour  window,  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  garden,  a  flaming  red  earthen- 
ware jar  of  large  capacity.  Another  gentleman,  of 
the  nautical  persuasion,  deposited  at  the  corner  of 
his  doorway  the  upper  portion  of  an  old  ship's  figure- 
head, representing  a  lady  of  an  obscure  position 
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in  society,  and  very  much  decolletee  and  weather- 
stained.  This  apparition  exercised  various  influ- 
ences upon  the  infant  Formosas.  Some  could  only 
be  led  or  carried  past  it  blindfold,  and  even  then 
roaring  lustily,  while  others  had  to  be  taken  round 
the  back  way.  A  few  bolder  spirits  could  be  con- 
ducted past  on  the  "  off"  side  of  a  protector  grasped 
spasmodically  by  the  hand  or  dress  ;  and  there  were 
even  some  small  bravos  of  sufficient  hardihood  to 
confront  the  goblin  and  hoot  it,  and  then  run 
quaking  away.  With  others,  again,  of  refractory 
tendencies,  its  glamour  was  such  that  the  traditional 
"bogey"  and  the  sweep  were  "not  in  it"  with  this 
bugbear. 

Yet  another  expedient  for  the  identification  of  his 
domicile  was  resorted  to  by  a  fatuous  "  Moses."  He 
had  been  in  the  "general  line,"  and  in  the  way 
of  business  had  purchased  some  ancient  and  much- 
oxidized  iron.  Amongst  it  were  some  old  area  rail- 
ings, and  one  of  those  venerable  contrivances  sacred 
to  the  era  of  sedan  chairs  and  street  links — a  time- 
worn  and  blackened  extinguisher  once  used  for  the 
extinction  of  the  flambeaux  aforesaid.  For  this 
relic  the  general  dealer  had  conceived  a  strong 
attachment.  He  had  relinquished  business,  and 
left  behind  him  everything  associated  with  the 
shop  ;  but  he  clung  to  the  extinguisher.  To  For- 
mosa Terrace  he  brought  it,  but  what  to  do  with 
it  there  was  the  problem  of  his  retired  life.  He  did 
not  burn  torches,  and  it  was  much  too  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient  for  putting  out  his  bed-room  candle. 
He  set  it  up  over  his  garden  gate,  where  the  youth 
of  the  Terrace  soon  found  a  use  for  it  which  he 
could  scarcely  approve.  A  small  "  Moses "  was 
hoisted  up  by  his  friends,  and  his  head  being  firmly 
jammed  into  the  extinguisher,  the  friends  ran  away, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  child  suspended,  and  roaring 
and  plunging  desperately.  After  this  the  extinguisher 
was  constantly  being  plugged  up  with  miscellaneous 
foreign  bodies — mud,  stones,  mortar,  and  other  sub- 
stances more  or  less  unsavoury.  Wedged  into  the 
machine,  they  lodged  there,  until  the  vibration  caused 
by  the  opening  of  the  gate  discharged  the  melange 
upon  the  head  of  the  person  occasioning  the  dis- 
turbance. Similar  pleasantries  were  played  with 
the  oil-jar,  until  its  proprietor  stopped  up  the  mouth 


with  a  tight-fitting  disc  of  wood,  which  remedy  had 
to  be  adopted  by  the  owner  of  the  extinguisher. 

The  ancient  figure-head  was  comparatively  free 
from  insult  and  contumely  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  gallant  tar  was  frequently 
found  established  in  propria  persona  upon  the  idol, 
offering  to  it  the  incense  of  tobacco.  Otherwise  he 
was  known  to  be  berthed  somewhere  near  with  a 
stout  rope's  end ;  a  fact  that  was  quickly  demon- 
strated whenever  a  brickbat  or  a  handful  of  mud  or 
mortar  was  heaved  at  the  "  bogey  "  by  some  daring 
scoffers.  Then  the  old  salt  would  instantly  emerge, 
rope  in  hand,  from  his  moorings,  and  give  chase  to 
the  offenders,  who  had  need  of  their  utmost  agility 
to  escape  him. 

These  little  facettce,  however,  were  merely  the 
innocent  ebullitions  of  playfulness  of  sundry  giddy 
boys  and  girls.  But  in  an  evil  hour  there  came  to 
Formosa  Terrace  certain  choice  spirits  of  riper 
years,  and  more  pronounced  taste  and  capacity  for 
mirth  and  mischief.  And  when  these  ill-omened 
ones  had  set  eyes  successively  upon  the  figure-head, 
the  extinguisher,  and  the  pickle-jar,  winks  were 
exchanged  between  the  eyes  of  import  dire  to  the 
Penates  aforesaid. 

They  began,  these  iconoclasts,  with  plastering 
handbills  over  the  red  jar  and  the  much-displayed 
bosom  of  the  ligneous  lady,  while  they  converted 
the  extinguisher  into  an  admirable  fool's  cap.  Then 
they  knocked  in  the  head  of  the  pickle-jar  and  put 
lighted  crackers  inside  one  night,  and  on  the  next 
they  nailed  Catherine-wheels  to  the  figure-head  and 
set  them  alight.  But  these  pranks  were  tame  in  the 
estimation  of  their  perpetrators,  and  they  watched 
their  opportunity  for  more  exciting  diversions. 

They  presently  found  out  that  on  a  certain  night 
the  sailor,  the  oilman,  and  the  general  dealer  would 
each  be  abroad,  attending  some  convivial  gathering 
in  the  town.  The  night  came,  and  the  three  worthies 
were  seen  to  leave  their  respective  homes  separately : 
although  neighbours,  they  were  not  friends,  and  the 
presumption  was  strong  that  each  would  return  as 
he  went — alone. 

On  this  pre-supposition  the  conspirators  laid  their 
plans.  One  of  the  party  was  a  resident  "  Moses," 
the  others  were  his  chums  from  the  town.  They 
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sat  at  the  resident's  parlour  window,  chatting  and 
smoking  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  their  purpose, 
When  a  favourable  gloom  had  enwrapped  the 
Terrace,  they  issued  forth  upon  their  scandalous 
mission.  In  solemn  silence,  and  with  some  labour, 
the  wooden  virgin  was  dragged  from  her  berth  and 
deposited  at  the  general  dealer's  portals.  Next,  the 
scarlet  jar  was  removed  from  its  position  and  esta- 
blished in  the  sailor's  front  garden.  With  a  little 
more  trouble  and  equal  stealth,  the  extinguisher  and 
its  framework  were  transferred  to  the  oilman's  gate, 
and  then  the  authors  of  the  plot  returned  to  their 
rendezvous  to  watch  the  result. 

The  first  of  the  roysterers  to  regain  the  Terrace 
wis  the  worthy  oilman.  It  was  a  moonless  night, 
b  it  light  enough  to  distinguish  conspicuous  objects. 
1  he  flaming  symbol  of  his  trade  was  therefore  per- 
c  ptiblc  enough  to  the  wearied  reveller.  With  some 
n  isteadiness  of  gait,  he  marched  up  to  the  door, 
v  icre  lately  the  naval  trophy  had  stood  sentry,  and 
e  saved  to  open  it  with  his  key.  Amid  the  stifled 
irth  of  the  conspirators  he  was  heard  fumbling 
th  the  lock,  an  vent  to  sundry  hiccuppy 

ecrations  at  his  failure  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
e  premises.  His  hat  fell  off  in  the  struggle,  and, 
is  seen  to  sink  down  on  the  very 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  deposed  figure-head. 
Then  the  general  dealer  arrived,  and,  sighting  the 
tinguisher,  made  for  the  oilman's  door,  inserted  his 
ch-key,  which  it  seemed  fitted  the  lock,  opened 
tl  2  door,  and  went  into  the  house.  The  conspirators, 
i  w  watching  outside,  heard  him  bolt  and  bar  it 
1  hind  him  ;  then  there  was  a  heavy  thud,  and  all 
w  .s  still.  Restraining,  with  difficulty,  their  mirth 
ft  m  explosion  at  this  point,  they  returned  to  their 

position  to  wait  for  the  end. 
ooon  the  ancient  mariner  hove  in  sight.     With 
Sessional  instinct,  he  knew  his  bearings  well,  and 
cred  right  enough  for  his  own  anchorage.     Un- 
'  ccivcd  by  the  apparition  of  the  pickle-jar  in  his 
,  he  rolled  deviously  up  to  his  own  door.    He 
.1  jovial  nautical  song,  and  swinging  in 
i  using  at  his  door- 
finish  the  ditty,  he  flourished  the  stick  over 


his  head  ;  and,  by  way  of  adding  force  to  the  refrain, 
he  brought  the  knobby  end  down  with  sounding  em- 
phasis upon  the  head  of  the  figure  crouched  against 
the  lintel. 

Then  a  groan  of  anguish  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  startled  all  the  neighbouring  "  Moseses," 
except  the  iconoclastic  party.  Their  frantic  and  up- 
roarious merriment,  added  to  the  hoarse-mouthed 
oaths  of  the  electrified,  but  now  sobered,  sailor,  and 
the  barking  of  disturbed  dogs,  produced  a  commo- 
tion that  roused  the  terrace  from  end  to  end,  and 
brought  the  Formosas,  in  various  conditions  of  ^-j-- 
habille,  upon  the  scene. 

They  picked  up  the  maltreated  oilman,  and  bore 
him  home,  where  a  new  confusion  greeted  them. 
His  family,  aroused  by  the  clamour  at  the  door, 
appeared  at  the  windows  to  ascertain  its  cause. 
Hurrying,  then,  down  to  the  door,  they  tumbled 
promiscuously  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  general 
dealer,  taking  his  repose  upon  the  stairs.  From 
within  the  house  came  shrieks  and  sounds  of  lamen- 
tation, which,  being  yet  quite  unexplained,  incn 
the  consternation  outside  ;  and  with  this  concatena- 
tion of  alarms,  a  night  of  such  terror  and  sensation 
had  never  been  known  in  the  annals  of  Formosa, 
t'ltimatcly,  the  general  dealer,  much  the  tipsiest  of 
the  three,  though  the  oilman  was  in  the  most  grievous 
plight,  was  dislodged  from  his  position,  and  carried 
to  his  own  domicile,  and  the  oilman  to  his  own  bed. 
Meanwhile  the  old  salt,  having  found,  and  towed 
>  her  moorings,  his  grisly  goddess,  and  pitched 
the  pickle-jar  into  the  road,  went  quietly  to  his 
berth,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  domain  of 
Formosa. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  these  disturbing  occur- 
rences have  led  to  the  improvement  off  the  Terrace 
of  its  most  distinctive  features.  The  figure-head  has 
been  chopped  up  for  firewood,  the  scarlet  jar  has 
been  converted  into  potsherds  and  the  foundation  of 
a  gravel  walk,  while  the  extinguisher,  wrenched  from 
its  framework,  is  now  used  to  warm  the  potations  of 
malt  liquor  in  which  on  cold  nights  the  excellent 
general  dealer  is  prone  to  indulge. 

ii.  c.  SESSIONS. 


EPISODE  IN  THE  OAEEEE  OF  A  PEOFESSIONAL  JOKIST, 


i.  The  Professional  Jokist  himself,  a-making  those  spontareous  side-splitters  which  are  "so  awfully  good,  you  know." 2.  To  him  his 

friend  the  Doctor: — "My  dear  fellow,  you  mope  and  fag  and  plod  too  much.  Take  a  week's  holiday  and  go  right  away  somewhere, — say 
Dartmoor,  trout-fishing ;  you  used  to  have  a  gift  that  way.  Set  off  noiv, — at  once.  Fine  fresh  air,  new  people,  new  faces,  new  ideas  ; 
country  fare,  charming  scenery,  purling  brooks  and  heath-clad  hills,  mountain  lakes  and  speckled  trout ;  comfortable  country  inn, — jolly  fun. 


3. 


Better  than  word-spinning  here." 3.  The  Professional  Jokist  thinks  he  will  really  take  his  friend's  advice  ;  and  having  laid  in  a  plentiful 

supply  of  all  the  "  swellest "  tackle  and  consulted  "  Bradshaw,"  he  sets  off  to  a  railway-station  apparently  the  nearest  to  his  proposed  haven 
of  rest  and  land  and  water  of  delight.  In  due  course  having  arrived  thereat,  he  finds  himself  a  solitary  unit  on  a  lonely  hillside,  without 
a  house  in  sight  save  the  station  shed,  the  only  mortal  visible  a  surly  official,  combining  the  functions  of  station-master,  telegraphist,  book- 


ing  clerk,  and  porter.    To  the  surly  man, 
time  of  it  here."    "  No,  I  haven't. "    "W, 


i,  with  suavity,  as  seeking  to  propitiate,  the  Professional  Jokist,  thusly  : — "  You  seem  to  have  a  jolly 

.Veil,  I  meant  you  haven't."  "  Then  why  didn't  yer  say  so?  "  Striking  instance  of  urbanity  of  natives. 

— 4l     I      Caving  with  considerable  diplomacy  negotiated  for  the  hire  of  the  only  available  means  of  further  transit,  the  P.  J.  sets  forth 
D  the  bowels  of  the  lane, 5.  And  in  due  time  catches  sight  of  the  charming  old-fashioned  country  hostelry,  "The  Traveller's  Rest," 


IN   THE   UAKJJiK   UJr'  A 


JUKiST. 


r   T-lr  Landlord, 

nig  a  bit 

. ti.  The  interior  thereof. u.    Horrible  visioi, 

e  to  eat  or  drink  in  s>uch  a  py  thought  ! 


'!e  of  a  boiled  eg:;  :1  the  embers. 

ait  'cm  all.     Ware's 

re." ,3.    t.  "kit"   and  makes  tracks 

use  of  cnu;  t,  resolving  to  thn>v.  :y  of  the  Governor  thereof,  inly 


harms  of  1  >artmM<,r  •  <  run  . 

some  !      I'.S.     'I  lr  ft  an  many 


rii*  a  TOW  never  more  to  test  the  hospitality  of  lives,  or  to  attempt 

npaign  in  Zululand.     N.B.— It  usually  r  tmopr.-so^..-       ..«-.-...  —  - , 

•Jlan  finding  your v-                         :e  moor,  ten  miles  from  everywhere  on  a  tempestuous  night,  with  half  a  hundred-weight  of 
••'andnodinr.r- 


THE   OLD   BOY. 


WHEN,  leaving  town,  I  would  regain 
The  place  of  my  residing 
(Though  I  should  scarcely  seek  in  vain 

Facilities  for  riding ; 
And  though  I  've  surely  reached  an  age 

To  wrap,  and  ride,  and  "  coddle,") 
I  daily  plod  my  homeward  stage— 
The  youngsters  call  it  "  toddle." 

For  there  are  windows  on  the  way 

Whose  fascination  thaws  me 
To  youth  again,  and  whose  display 

Magnetically  draws  me ; 
In  working  hours  my  memory  clings 

About  those  windows,  gay  with 
A  host  of  brightly-coloured  things 

I  long  to  clutch  and  play  with ! 

There  tiny  warriors  cast  in  lead 

Stand  stiffly,  game  for  "  closing"  ; 
And  baby  locomotives,  sped 

By  clockwork,  are  reposing  ; 
And  lovely  little  ships  there  are— 

(How  longingly  I  scan  them  !) — 
With  little  men,  with  clothing  far 

Too  stiff  to  bend,  to  man  them. 

I  often  hesitate  and  stop, 

And,  trying  hard  to  stifle 
My  longings,  rush  within  the  shop 

And  buy  some  precious  trifle  : 
I  hint  about  some  little  boy 

For  whom  I  would  provide  it ; 
And  then  I  hug  the  thing  with  joy, 

And  take  it  home  and  hide  it. 

But  if  "  the  City  "  were  aware 

Of  such  a  consummation 
Its  very  desks  and  safes  would  stare, 

Agape  with  consternation  ; 


With  me,  its  senior  partner,  so 

Forgetting  my  condition 
The  firm  of  Cobbey,  Webb,  and  Co. 

Would  forfieit  its  position  ! 

The  ledger  I  abhor  and  scout 

With  enmity  unswerving, 
And  kick  and  batter  it  about 

When  nobody's  observing ; 
I  loathe  each  shrewd  commercial  trick, 

And  inly  scorn  and  scoff  it ; 
The  junior  partners  make  me  sick 

With  tales  of  loss  and  profit. 

My  years  are  seventy  and  three  ; 

;T  is  time  for  lying  fallow  : 
When  will  my  partners  set  me  free 

From  jute,  and  hides,  and  tallow  ? 
I  long  to  have  a  little  play 

Before  the  time  that 's  creeping 
Upon  me  bids  me  come  away 

And  robe  myself  for  sleeping. 

I  'm  growing  absent  when  they  speak 

Of  Cutch  ;  my  memory  passes 
From  Demerara  closing  weak, 

And  dullness  in  molasses  ; 
They  worry  me  no  more  :  my  brains 

Ignore  them,  like  a  dreamer's — 
I  'm  driving  model  railway  trains, 

Or  sailing  little  steamers. 

Hurrah  !  the  doctor  says  that  rest 

Is  what  my  mind's  requiring, 
And  even  ventures  to  suggest 

My  finally  retiring ! 
I  will !     I  '11  fill  the  house  with  toys 

And  play  the  livelong  daytime  ! 
Come  on,  you  other  aged  boys — 

They've  Jet  me  out !     It 's  playtime  1 

JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN. 
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A   CHARITABLE    FAD. 


o 


I.I)  ]>l.i<  c  this,"  >>.iid   Mirth  to  an  aged  inhabitant. 
'*  \\'unt   find  a  inenny  older,"  replied  the  aged 


one. 


it  out  of  rep.iir,  perhaps?"  continued  Mirth. 
"  No'  I  one. 

a  little  touching  up,  I  mean,"  said  Mirth, 
apologetically. 

oh!"  said  the  aged  one. 

HI   don't   think   it   might  be  better  for "  said 

Mirth. 

"  \Vuss  ! "  said  the  aged  one. 

"You  know  best,  of  course,"  said  Mirth;  "and  perlnps 
you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  the  village?" 
"  Ole  Litterariware,"  said  the  aged  one. 

^1  M "  rT1k     S// 1         " old — ? " 

~'~M  ^  '^L  T^i        X*311^  "Litter-ari-ware!"  shouted   the  aged  one.     "  IVaps 

™  "*          ^^   *  ~  you  don't  see  that  old  'ouse  over  there — fim  with  a  first 

floor?" 

"  Plainly,"  said  Mirth,  "with  the  dilapidated  projecting 
storey  ? " 

"'I  hat's  the  'Old,  old,  Story,'"  said  the  aged  one.  "  Look  at  the  end  of  this  coat  o'  mine— that's  the 
' Wei -worn  Tail.'  Listen  to  that  hen  cackling  yonder — that's  the  'Ancient  Lay;'  'ere's  the  'Regular 
Old  Style.'  Let  *s  get  over  it  into  the  village.  See  the  wind  blowing  the  foliage  about  ? — only  'Turning 
over  )\d  I 
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A    CHARITABLE   FAD. 


"And  that  woodman  who  is  making  such  a  litter 
of  chips  with  his  axe?"  said  Mirth. 

" '  Littery  'Axe,'"  said  the  aged  one. 

"And  these  old  horses,  too,  that  strain  to  drag 
their  burden  over  the  deep  rut?"  said  Mirth,  ad- 
miringly. 

" '  Well-known  Strain,'  '  Old,  old,  Burden,' '  Well- 
worn  Groove,' "  said  the  aged  one. 

"  Then,  too,  this  ancient  clothes-line,  worn  to  a 
thread,  which  hangs  from  these  mouldering  props?" 
said  Mirth. 

'"Same  old  Line,'  'Thread  of  the  Old  Story,' 
t  Regular  Old  Litter'y  Props,' "  said  the  aged  one, 
chuckling.  "  'Ere 's  more  of  'em — the  *  Blasted 
Oak,'  and  the  *  Trysting-Tree,'  and  the  'Ruined 
Home,'  and  the  *  Well,' and  the  '  Black  and  Swollen 
Torrent,'  and  the  '  Haunted  Mill'— see  'urn?" 

Mirth  had  stopped  to  examine  some  of  them. 
"  Some  one  seems  to  have  been  painting  them," 
he  said. 

"  Coats  an'  coats  o'  paint,"  said  the  aged  one. 
"  Everybody  as  takes  'em  up  touches  'em  up  new- 
like  a  bit ;  somebody's  always  a-usin'  one  or  other 
of 'em." 

Mirth  mused,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  expect  I  shall 
require  the  loan  of  a  few  of  them  for  my  ANNUAL 
this  year." 

The  aged  one  eyed  him  sideways  suspiciously. 
"Don't  come  chaffin'a  old'un,"he  said;  '•'"you  never 


use  none  o'  them  old  things  in  the  ANYUL  ;  it 's  all 
noo  and  erriginal." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Mirth,  confidentially, 
"  even  7  am  occasionally  compelled  to  avail  myself 
of  old  bases — mere  bases — upon  which  to  rear  my 
delightful  superstructures  of  fiction.  In  fact,  I  will 

candidly  own  that "  the  remainder  was  in  the 

lowest  whisper. 

*  *  *  *  -::-  * 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mirth,  "who  is  this  poor  old 
gentleman — in  rags — apparently  a  starving  outcast 
—  whom  every  one  in  the  village  appears  to  scout?" 

"We  don't  speak  to  him,  nobody  will 'ave  any- 
thing to  say  to  him.  He's  an  Old  Joke— not  con- 
sidered 'the  thing'  at  all.  He  do  sometimes  pick 
up  a  penny  by  appearing  on  the  back  page  of 
the " 

"  I  will  give  this  poor  old  gentleman  a  new  suit 
of  clothes—  and  a  place  in  my  ANNUAL  ! "  said 
Mirth,  with  a  great  resolve. 

"Wot!  an  old  joke  in  'OOD'S  ANYUL?"  gasped 
the  aged  one.  "The  readers  would  arise  in  'orror !" 

"  Peace  ! "  said  Mirth,  "  it  is  my  fad.  And  if  any 
reader  shall  have  the  inconceivable  acuteness  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  one  Old  Joke  in 
my  pages,  that  reader  shall  have  a  copy  of  the 
ANNUAL  for  one  shilling."  And  hastily  muffling 
the  Poor  Old  Joke  in  an  impenetrable  disguise, 
Mirth  posted  rapidly  from  the  spot. 

J.  F.  S. 
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THE    BROWN    WIDOW. 


WHEN  Geordie  McGalpin  was  Governor  of 
Sangaree — sweet  island  of  sunlight,  set  in 
the  sapphire  seas,  I  sigh  my  heart  out  to  thee  across 
the  dark  billows  of  trouble  and  time  ! — the  vexed 
question  at  King's  House  was,  should  Dinah  Fyfe 
be  received  or  not  by  the  representative  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria?  It  was 
no  bar  to  the  beautiful  young  widow,  who  lived  a 
lonely  life  in  the  tropic  gladness,  that,  for  all  her 
delicate  translucency  of  skin,  her  grey-blue  eyes, 
and  the  lovely  auburn  shadowings  of  her  abundant 
hair,  she  was  by  birth  a  Brown  Woman.  There 
lingers  very  little  prejudice  of  race  in  the  Western 
island  of  which  I  speak.  Four  hundred  thousand 
Blacks,  indeed,  must  be  left  out  of  the  social  reckon- 
ing. But  the  Half-caste  and  Quadroon  minority  in 
the  coloured  population  holds  a  pretty  equal  stand- 
ing with  the  white  section,  whether  Creole  or  immi- 
grant. It  is  often  very  difficult  to  discern  a  tinge  of 
African  blood  in  an  Octoroon  ;  still  less,  of  course, 
in  a  Sexdecimaroon,  as  we  may  reckon  Mrs.  Fyfe 
to  have  been.  Recollections  of  the  "  Old  Time  "— 
of  Slavery,  that  is  to  say — have  pretty  well  died  out 


in  Sangaree  ;  and  the  descendants  of  slaves,  after 
two  or  three  generations  of  alliance  with  Scotch  and 
English  Creoles,  seldom  hesitate  to  classify  them- 
selves, and  to  insist  on  being  classified,  as  White 
Folk. 

Pretty  Dinah  Fyfe  !  Fair  step-daughter  of  dark- 
ness 1  Thou  wert  Candour  in  the  simplest  sense  of 
that  bland  word  !  Not  only  had  this  lovely  being  a 
transcendent  complexional  excuse  for  casting  off 
the  little  slur  of  dark  blood  ;  she  had  likewise  the 
honest  courage  to  disdain  any  excuse  in  the  matter. 
When  the  population  of  Sangaree  was  last  told, 
Dinah  Fyfe.  widow,  described  herself  on  the  census- 
paper  as  Brown ;  whereas,  coffee-coloured  Mother 
Hogoe,  whose  ancient  visage,  tired  in  the  lightest  of 
three-guinea  Paris  bonnets  (from  New  York),  looked 
liked  the  smirched  face  of  a  mountain  ewe  pro- 
jected from  out  a  snowy  fleece  —  Mrs.  Hannibal 
Hogoe,  I  say,  secure  in  her  natural  immunity  from 
blushes,  boldly  announced  herself  to  the  statistical 
department  as  a  White. 

Puzzled,  I  guess,  was  my  old  school-fellow, 
Geordie,  a  kindly  precisian,  with  a  tender  heart 


TV// 


encased  in  many  folds  of  buckram  formality,  when 
the  names  in  the  big  book  on  the  hall-table  of 
House  were  submitted  to  him,  Mrs.  Fyfc's 
being  among  them.  She  had  a  perfect  right  to  call 
at  King's  House,  though  Sir  Geo  .Ipin's 

predecessor  —  or  shall  we  rather  say  Sir  George 

Ipin's   predecessor's    excellent    lady?  —  had 

red  the  pretty  widow.    Everybody 

knew  who  she  was  ;  not  a  tongue  could  wag  in  her 

.igement  ;  but  if  she  had  been  an  adventuress 

'cotte^  Propriety  could  not  have  shunned  her 
with  a  more  resolute  disdain,     (ieordie  himself,   I 
am    willingly    bound   to   say,  bowed   with    i- 
couitesy  from    his    barouche,   as   he   passed   her 
ven  ndali,  just  outside  that  sandy  desert,  Govern- 
mer  t  Square,  frying  in  the  midday  sun. 
in  ;i  cloud  of  wli  .  happened  to  be  standing 

the  !,  in  the  shade  of  her  citron-trees,  with  her  little 
girl  by  her  side.     It  is  not  for  me 
kni   luly  faith  that  the  widow's  presence  there,  on 
thn    spot,  at  that  moment,  was  the  men- 
der al  occurrences.     Upon  m\  liould  have 
adr  ired  the  woman  none  the  lr>s  h.ul  I  been  told 
by  1  :r  own  lips  that  the  muslin  robe, and  the  d< 

.md  the  golden  fniit  in  the  dark  o\ 
ing   oliage,  were  parts  of  a  studied  picture,  in  which 
Dir  ih  Fyfe  had  posed  as  the  principal  figure,  with 
del.  crate  purpose  t 

if  n  t  his  Excellency.     Who  knows?     It  ma 
bee    so,  or  it  may  not.     All  I  can  say  is  that 
pas    ng  too,  at  the  very  moment,  and  took  in  the 
who  e  scene  at  :  the  good-natured  astute 

old  Scotchman,  stooping  his  grizzled  head  with  a 
Irim  .  grave  smile;  the  pale  widow,  slightly  flushed ; 
the  r  ^le,  golden-crowned  lily  of  a  child,  barc- 

.  and  bare-footed,  and  clad  in  the  thinnest 

raiment,  like  other  little  white-skins  of  the 
Jien  ;  Antilles. 

I  vish  I  could  answer  so  natural  a  question  as 
that  which  you  are  burning  to  ask  -  Did  Mrs.  Fyfe 
ever  mingle  with  the  queer  mob  of  sham  courtiers 
at  K.ng's  House?  But  I  think  you  will  see  by-and- 
bye  hat  it  matters  little  whether  she  did  or  did  not. 
I  nc.'er  saw  her  there,  though  I  have  met,  at  his 

!cnc/s  entertainments,  a  certain  Mrs.  Macfar- 
lane  and  her  daughters  three  ;— half-sisters,  these, 


of  Poor  Dinah.  Now  you  begin  to  see  a  little  into 
the  Brown  Widow's  story,  not  new  or  strange,  or  at 
all  uncommon,  if  truth  be  told,  in  the  island  of  San- 
garee.  Yes,  Dinah  was  what  we  call,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, the  child  of  sin.  Her  father,  Andrew  Mac- 
farlane,  a  Creole  of  good  Scotch  family,  had  in- 
herited two  fine  sugar  estates,  one  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  the  other  on  the  south.  Emancipation, 

uin  upon  many  broad  acres  of 

depreciated  the  property  of  the  Macfarlancs,  and 
:'t  it  unem'  .  and  moderately  produc- 

•:•  a  mine  of  gold,  it  yielded  a  sufii- 
for  the  absolute  needs  of  a  young  unmarried 
planter;  and  had  Mr.  Andrew  Macfarlane  Im- 
prudent as  most  of  his  countrymen  a:v  known  or 
supposed  to  be,  he  might  have  thriven  on  his  strait- 
ened resources.  I  Jut  long  expatriation  had  perhaps 
influenced  his  family,  through  several  grades  of 
ent,  till  the  old  Scottish  habit  of  provi- 
dent calculation  had  died  out.  Tin  \Yr  i 
Indian  gentleman,  pure-bred  Scot  though  he  was. 
bore  no  rescmbhncc  to  the  canny  type  of  humanity 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  mingled  shrew  d- 
ness  and  love  of  adventure.  Hospitably  luxurious, 
even  to  splendid  ostentation,  he  preferred  residence 
on  the  le^s  profitable  of  his  two  estates,  simply  be- 
lt lay  on  that  side  of  the  island  where  the 
milita;  quartered,  where  the  Commo- 
dore's station  was  situate,  where  the  Governor  held 
his  official  residence,  anil  where  the  best  society, 
as  a  consequence,  was  always  to  be  found. 

Sangarce,  as  the  map  shows  you,  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  chain  of  mountains;  and,  though  not 
more  than  forty  miles  across  from  north  to  south, 
I  at  the  time  in  question,  badly  provided 
with  roads,  most  of  which  were  crossed  by  : 

>le  only  with  danger  and  difficulty  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.     Managing  only  the  smaller 
himself,  and  not  managing  it  very  well,  Mr. 
rlanc  necessarily  cultivated  the  more  impor- 
tant plantation  by  attorney.     The  man   whom  he 
entrusted  with  full  powers  to  act  in  his  place,  was 
unquestionably  a  clever  manager;  the  doubt  In  ing 
whether  he  was  not  a  trifle  too  clever,  and  did  not 
manage  the  property  too  much. 

some  time  Mr.  Macfarlane  experienced  no 
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difficulty,  whenever  he  wanted  cash,  in  getting  it 
from  his  attorney.  A  Sangaree  attorney,  by  the  way, 
is  not  an  attorney-at-law.  Alexander  Dinwinkie — 
also  a  Scotchman,  if  you  please — was  attorney  for 
Andrew  Macfarlane,  and  assisted  him  readily  at  all 
times  with  money,  which,  without  inquiring  too  curi- 
ously, the  young  proprietor  assumed  to  be  the  current 
yield  of  his  sugar-mills  and  rum-distillery.  The  time 
came  when  Mr.  Dinwinkie  could  or  would  no  longer 
answer  the  calls  of  his  principal ;  and  that  time,  as 
the  attorney  most  probably  knew,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  time  for  Mr.  Andrew  Macfarlane. 

Now,  Mr.  Dinwinkie  had  a  daughter,  who  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  had  come  back  upon 
her  father's  hands  in  Sangaree.  You  shall  be  spared 
a  pitiful  story  of  matrimonial  chicane.  Enough,  that 
young  Macfarlane  was  forced  into  a  marriage  ;  too 
much,  that  he  had  formed  a  liaison  with  a  beautiful 
Octoroon  on  a  coffee  plantation  in  the  mountains 
midway  between  his  two  estates.  The  girl  could  yet 
remember  the  days  of  slavery,  and  had  hardly  shaken 
off,  with  her  childhood,  the  sense  of  being  a  slave, 
when  she  became  a  mother — the  mother,  in  fact,  of 
our  friend  with  the  grey-blue  eyes  and  the  dark 
auburn  hair,  Dinah.  This  was  at  the  very  time  when 
the  married  and  settled  Andrew  began  to  have  a 
lawfully-begotten  family  growing  up  around  him. 

Three  daughters  were  born  in  wedlock  to  Andrew 
Macfarlane,  and  were  duly  sent  to  Europe  for  their 
education,  while  little  Dinah,  the  child  of  sin — and 
an  uncommonly  sweet  child,  too — was  dragged  up 
somehow,  not  ungently,  in  Sangaree.  Between  her 
half-sisters  and  herself  was  never  a  word,  at  any 
period  of  their  lives,  exchanged.  Bitter  taunts,  up- 
braidings,  lamentations,  more  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow,  were  continually  poured  upon  the  wretched 
father  by  the  upstart  shrew  his  wife. 

There  came  a  new  Governor  to  Sangaree  when 
Dinah  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  Governor 
had  a  son  of  three  and  twenty.  Captain  Fyfe  was 
often  a  guest  at  the  pen  of  the  Macfarlanes,  and  as 
the  head  of  that  family  had  now  risen  to  office  in  the 
government  of  the  island,  and  had  not  only  recovered 
but  largely  augmented  his  possessions,  a  match  be- 
tween the  Governor's  son  and  the  eldest  of  the  Misses 
Macfarlane  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  thing  for  all 


parties.  Captain  Fyfe,  in  short,  was  "all  but"  hooked 
and  landed,  when  he  ran  away  with  another  bait  in 
his  mouth,  a  bait  of  his  own  choosing — the  illegiti- 
mate Brown  Girl,  Dinah. 

Married  they  were,  sure  enough,  in  a  neighbouring 
island  ;  and  it  suited  slanderous  tongues  to  give  out 
many  evil  sayings,  darkly  hinting  or  boldly  averring 
that  the  marriage  had  been  prevented.  The  girl's 
half-hearted  father  died  somewhat  suddenly— there 
are  no  lingering  maladies  in  Sangaree,  where  coffins 
are  ordered  when  people  take  to  their  beds— and, 
worse  still,  her  husband  died  too,  less  than  a  year 
after  their  union.  He  had  broken  with  his  father, 
but  only  for  a  few  months  ;  and  their  reconciliation 
was  complete  before  Sir  James  Fyfe  exchanged  his 
governorship  for  that  of  Knobkerry,  on  the  African 
coast.  Poor  Captain  Fyfe  left  his  widow  a  small 
freehold  residence  and  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  sum  she  managed  to  invest  very  safely  at  four 
per  cent.  You  have  seen  how  she  was  living  on  her 
little  income,  with  her  child ;  else  quite  alone,  ne- 
glected, and  despised  by  all  right-thinking  members 
of  Sangaree  society. 

As  my  friend  Sir  George  McGalpin  was  a  celibate, 
the  feminine  honours  of  King's  House  were  at  that 
time  dispensed  by  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  wife  of  the 
Jineral  -  Commanding  -  in  -  Chief.  A  softer,  more 
motherly  and  affectionate  heart  than  that  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  enshrined  in  the  ample  bust 
of  O'Flaherty  femme  never  beat  under  diamonds. 
But  the  good  lady  went  in  fear  and  trembling  of 
that  awful  Priestess  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Punc- 
tualities, Mrs.  Macfarlane,  whose  eye,  by  Jove  !  did 
threaten  and  command ! 

When  I  was  a  quiet  observer  of  that  little  scene 
which  I  have  attempted  to  pourtray — the  passing 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Fyfe  by  Sir  George  McGalpin, 
shortly  after  the  good  old  Caledonian's  appointment 
to  a  governorship,  which  is  usually  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  else — I  had  by  my  side  a  companion 
with  whom  I  presently  afterwards  exchanged  some 
remarks,  of  a  harmless  nature,  on  what  our  eyes  had 
beheld.  My  friend  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship 
at  that  time  anchored  in  the  Bay.  He  had  heard 
a  little  about  Mrs.  Fyfe — nothing  good,  of  course — 
and  he  thought  he  would  like  an  introduction,  if, 
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that  was  to  say,  any  introduction  were  necessary. 

In  this  fashion  do  men  discuss  the  characters  of 

women  they  don't  know.     Next  Sunday  he  and  I 

found  ourselves  at  church.     Church  in  Sangaree  is 

less  like  a  little  heaven  below  than  it  would  perhaps 

be  were  the  climate  a  few  degrees  cooler.  A  hideous 

temple,  with  open  jalousie  blinds  in  lieu  of  windows, 

is  the  cathedral  church  of  Sangaree,  but  its  ugliness 

is  at  all  events  unpretentious,  and  it  is  moreover 

partly  screened  by  groups  of  oran 

cocoa-nut-trees,  and  a  gigantic  cotton-tree,  in  whose 

ample  shade  the  horses  of  the  congregation  were 

tethered.     The  coup  d\vil  that  presented  itself  to 

us  en  our  entrance-  ter  than  it 

to  have  be-  on  for  the  most  part 

con  .isting  of  black  faces,   before  each   of  which 

a  p  intain-leaf  fan  was  kept  in  a  contin 

agi  ition.     Incense  thereby  was  offered  up  to  the 

org  n-loft  and  the  galleries  ;  nor  did  this  odour  of 

sat1.  ;tity  altogether  refrain  from  dwelling  with  the 

sai   ts  bel"  the  pulp.  thcred  the 

wh  e  section  of  the   flock  :    His   Excellency  the 

Go  ernor  ;  the  Honourable  Isaac  Moses,  Se«  : 

of  .4  'ate,  an  • :  t  pillar  of  the  Colonial  Church, 

wit     Mrs.  Moses  and  numerous  o: 

Ge  eral    I'atri.  k  O'Fhiherty,  < 

Mr  .  O'Flaherty,  and  Lieuten 

de    amp  to  the  General;   Dr.  Ki;  .  Kin- 

nc    i,nml  the  two  Masters  Kinnean,  lately  returned 

fro:  t  school  at  I'eckham  b 

Ian  ,  '  irlanc,an<: 

farl  n<  .e,  who  was  as  White 

•  nt  umber,  and  resembled  Solomon  in  all  his 
gloi  .',  as  b>  ..ke  the  lilies  of  the 

•her  miserable 

I  he  Sangaree  Litany,  a  special  clause  is  in- 
sert ii.  :  >r  deliverance  "  from  hurricane  and 
earl  iquakc,"  to  which  the  island  is  chronically  sub- 
ject For  prevention  of  other  and  more  general  ills, 
vcr .  languid  supplication  is  sent  up  to  the  '1 
of  (  race ;  and  of  these, "  hardness  of  heart "  seemed 
thei  to  be  one.  In  condescending  to  worship  at 
the  same  shrine  with  Dinah  Fyfc,  did  not  Mrs. 

rlane  sufficiently  show  that  her  religious  heart 

.  no  need  of  mollifying  ?     To  be  sure,  the  good 
lad)  may  have  been  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 


Dinah  Fyfe  and  her  little  girl  were  kneeling  a  few 
yards  off;  and  the  fervour  of  Mrs.  Macfarlane's 
petition  that  it  might  please  the  All- Good  to  defend 
and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children  and  widows, 
may,  like  the  whole  of  her  charitable  system,  have 
begun  and  ended  at  home. 

To  speak  the  truth,  it  would  have  been  better  for 

me  and  my  sailor  friend  to  have  stayed  at  home 

ourselves.     We  were  there,  in  the  Sangaree  tabcr- 

entirely  under  false  pretences,  the  object  with 

him  and  with  myself  being  to  gain  a  stage  in  forcing 

on  our  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Fyfe.     Men  hunt  in 

couples,  when  pursuing  surh  game,  simply  because 

they  dare  not  trust  one  another  to  follow  the  chase 

singly.  ,  hurch,  seeing  the  little  girl  in  the 

!  portico  of  her  mother's  house,  we  opened 

asking  whether  it  was  her  voice  we  had  heard 

in  the  When  the  child  had  coloured  crimson 

and  murmured  an  almost  inaudible  "  No,"  we  b( 

s  of  lemonade,  which  she  speedily  procured, 
;  the  purpose  three  or  four  green  limes, 
which  she  was  just  able  to  reach  on  tiptoe,  and  soon 
aftcrv,  Bearing  with  two  goblets  of  the  cool 

refreshment,  th.  '.orned  with  ringlets  of  the 

nt  peel,  and  their  contents  rendered  cooler  by 
a  liberal  admixture  of  the  Canadian  ice,  which  is  a 
neces  :igarcc.  Our  polite  piece  of  men- 

dicancy gained  us  the  opportunity  of  raising  our 

the  fair  mother,  who  received  our  than!. 
graciously,  and  was  yet  more  evidently  pleased  when 

;>oke  the  eloquent  praises  of  her  little  girl. 

Still  harping  on  Dinah  Fyk-'s  daughter,  we  soon 

found  our  way  to  the  good  graces  of  Dinah  Fyfe. 

I  gained  a  friendly  footing 

iid  found  the  poor  solitary  widow 

ly  communicative  on  the  topic  of  her  sadness 

and  desolation.     It  was  very  touching.     Lieutenant 

it  was  a  confounded  shame.    I  went 

ird  the  Admiral's  ship  next  morning, and  found 

:  lend  writing  at  a  corner  of  the  ward-room 

table.   He  was  a  poet  in  a  small  way,  was  Lieutenant 

.  and  this  is  what  he  wrote: — 

TO  HANID. 
Where  the  mangrove  dips  her  branches  in  the  coral-girt  Ingoon, 

And  at  eve  the  land-brce/c  rustics  in  the  palms, 
Till  their  lofty  leaves  sound  rain-like  in  the  rainless  blue 
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And  there  he  stuck,  not  liking  to  complete  the 
line  with  "  aboon  "  for  "  above/'  nor  clearly  seeing 
his  way  to  end  the  stanza  with  "  qualms,"  "  balms," 
"calms,"  or  "psalms."  (N.B.— "  Hanid"  is  what 
we  should  vulgarly  call  back  slang  for  "  Dinah.") 

"  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  poetical 
lieutenant,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  "  isn't  it  enough 
tobringawhatd'-ye-call-it? — a  Ban,  upon  the  island? 
By  Jove  it  is  !  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
the  whole  concern  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
And  what 's  more,  I  shouldn't  care,  if  SHE  were  got 
off  safely." 

"  Meaning  Mrs.  Fyfe  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Meaning  Mrs.  Fyfe,  of  course.  Don't  you  think 
she's  atrociously  ill  treated?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  I ;  and  indeed  I  did ;  "but 
how  can  we  help  it?" 

"  Speak  to  your  friend  Sir  George,"  was  Dash's 
ready  reply. 

"Well,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
the  least  use.  He  has  put  all  the  petticoat  ceremo- 
nies of  King's  House  into  the  hands  of  the  Jineraless; 
and  he 's  the  very  last  man  to  alter  his  arrangements. 
But  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  can  do :  the  O'Flaherty 
only  wants  a  little  backing  up,  to  pitch  over  her  friend 
Mrs.  Macfarlane ;  and  I  '11  see  about  that,  straight." 

"  Capital  notion,  by  Jove ! "  says  Dash.  "  The 
Jineraless  is  a  good  old  sort,  and  she  'd  listen  to 
reason  and  justice.  Only  get  her  to  see  the  cruelty 
of  that  feline  person's  behaviour,  and  I  'm  sure  she  'd 
pluck  up  courage  to  resist  it." 

So  spake,  or  to  this  effect  (for  sailors  have  some- 
times a  bluff  habit  of  speech,  and  I  cannot  allow 
Frank  Dash,  in  print,  to  call  a  lady  a  cat,  with  a 
couple  of  adjectives)  so  spake  the  poetical  lieutenant. 
And  very  soon  afterwards  we  were  rowed  ashore  ; 
and  very  soon  after  that  we  were  driven  in  a  spider- 
buggy  from  the  quay  to  Head -quarters  House, 
where,  wonderful  to  relate,  Mrs.  Macfarlane  was 
sitting  in  the  verandah  with  the  Generaless. 

Something  had  happened, — something  we  had 
never  thought  at  all  likely  to  happen ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Macfarlane  had  gracefully  taken  her  leave,  we 


heard  all  about  it  from  the  Generaless  before  we 
had  time  to  pop  in  a  word. 

"Would  ye  believe  it,  now?"  said  the  excellent 
woman.  "That's  a  kinder-hearted  creature  than 
any  of  us  gave  her  credit  for  being.  She  came  here 
and  asked  me  to  presint  Doinah  Foyfe,  and  sure 
it's  meself  wanted  to  do  that  same,  long  ago." 

You  may  suppose  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
and  taken  aback  by  this  intelligence,  which  seemed, 
if  not  too  good  to  be  true,  rather  too  true  to  be  good. 
Was  the  artful  one  scheming  some  unholy  contri- 
vance? No ;  to  do  her  justice,  as  we  soon  discovered, 
her  only  motive  was  one  of  politic  patronage.  Some 
straw  had  shown  her  which  way  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing ;  and  a  pretty  wind  it  was.  We  should  have  taken 
in  sail  and  put  about,  had  we  known  the  fog-bank 
into  which  we  were  running,  stem  on. 

Bright  weather  was  waiting  beyond  it,  no  doubt ; 
but,  alas  !  before  it  could  be  reached,  a  cloud  more 
terrible  than  any  that  had  yet  arisen  settled  over 
Dinah  Fyfe's  house,  and  broke  upon  it,  and  over- 
whelmed it,  and  left  it  a  hopeless,  comfortless  wreck. 
That  same  night  good  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  was  helping 
Dinah  Fyfe  to  nurse  her  one  ewe  lamb ;  and  on  the 
morrow  there  was  no  human  help  or  consolation  for 
the  broken-hearted,  childless  widow. 

Time  heals  the  wounds  he  makes ;  and  I  suppose, 
nay,  am  sure,  that  nature's  kindly  balm  was  laid  to 
the  bruised  heart  of  this  poor  suffering  woman.  You 
see,  we  had  intended  to  make  Dinah  Fyfe  happy  in 
a  very  poor  and  commonplace  way,  after  all.  But 
man  proposes — and  woman  accepts.  A  few  months 
after  these  events,  I  read  an  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  his  Excellency  Sir  George  McGalpin, 
Governor  of  Sangaree,  to  Dinah,  widow  of  the  late 
Captain  Fyfe ;  so  now  it  must  be  plain  that  whether 
this  fairest  of  Brown  Widows  went  to  King's  House 
or  not,  as  a  widow,  matters  positively  nothing  ;  and 
that  I  was  right  in  saying  so.  Nor  shall  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  interrogate  Lady  McGalpin  on  the 
subject,  when  I  am  invited,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall 
be,  to  dine  at  Sir  George's  house  in  Manchester 
Square. 

GODFREY  TURNER. 


WIT  AND  WEDLOCK. 


.iblc,  after 


HPHERE  was  a  youth,  Ue  Witling  bight, 
1       Who  had  a  ready  "  Pickwick," 
And  did  for  comic  papers  write 

Upon  a  sort  of  tick-tick 
System,  which  means,  'tween  you  and  me, 
He  borrowed  his  ideas,  you  see. 

De  Witling  loved  a  maiden  fair, 

Of  disposition  sunny, 
With  arch  dark  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

And  rather  to  be  funny 
Inclined,  so  her  acquaintance  said, 
Who  held  her  in  some  little  dread. 

lull  of  playful  wit, 
And  smart  and  ready  banter  ; 

iier  to  sit, 

And  eke  trot  out  and  canter 
Her  humour,  for  he  knew,  the  wre 
•d  money  he  could  make  it  fetch 

this  went  on  some  little  time, 
Till  -.:uis  rctlected : 

'•  If  lil.  >  on,  sure,  I  'in 

be  detect*. 

,  some  other  coon 
..mart  girl  will  haply  spoon. 

"  And  then  to  all  my  chance,  good  ' 

.ie  and  in 

.tly  \\it  and  humou 
And  sallies  smart  and  funny  ; 
In  short,  this  maiden  must  be  mine, 
name  and  fame  I  must  resign." 

iiis  conclusion  Witling  came, 

isle,  the  question  ; 
At<  ae, 

:••,  too,  this  cool  suggestion, — 

1  puns  should  make  satis  stint, 
And  he  would  get  them  into  print. 


She  blushed  and  laughed  as  maidens  will, 

And  begged  him  not  be  stupid  ; 
1  >e  Wit  but  felt  a  sweeter  thrill 

Of  the  sweet  dart  of  Cupid 
Through  all  his  soul — this  by  the  way- 
She  duly  fixed  the  wedding  day. 

Uehold  them  now,  a  wedded  pair, 
De  Witling  and  his  Clancy, 

-oft  name  was  known  the  fair 
Young  maid  of  brilliant  fancy  ; 
Their  honeymoon  was  brief  and  bright, 
Witling  sate  him  down  to  write. 

:    DC  Wit  had  ne'er  perused 
The  fable  of  times  ok!> 

:  the  rude  clown  who  abused 
The  goose  that  laid  the  golden 

Could  not  produce  the  \  iff. 

Had  Witling  left  this  Highly  girl 

ipera 

Of  jest  and  repartee,  the  chuil 

:  still  have  tilled  tlv  papers; 

Dg  her  unto  h  inself, 
She  no  more  brought  him  praise  or  pelf. 

For  married  life  brought  notions  new 

Of  cookni.iids  and  cold  nuuton, 
And  Witling's  socks  and  shirts,  a  few, 

l.irn  or  button  ; 
She  finds  but  sorry  cause  for  jokes, 

time  the  parlour  chimney  smokes. 

These  daily  cares  and  troubles  finite 
With  dulness  now  consume  her, 

Her  gifted  spouse  is  lost,  poor  wight, 
Without  her  lively  humour. 

I)c  Witling  sends  no  joke  or  pun 

To  /'Hitch  or  Judy,  'Folks  or  Fun. 

\\.   C.   Si., siONS. 

2— a 


STRAY  LEAVES  FEOM  A  SKETCH  BOOK, 


THE   BRITISH   PUBLIC   WITH   THE   SUN   BANG   IN    ITS   EYES. 


STEAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  SKETCH  BOOK, 


THE   B.P.   WITH   THE   EAST   WIND    SLAP   IN    ITS   TEETH. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

LAVENDER    VILLAGE. 

IT  does  not  very  much  matter  who  Sangster  was, 
or  who  were  his  forbears ;  it  is  enough  to  state 
that  he  built  Lavender  Village,  and  a  very  pretty 
little  estate  it  was. 

It  was  pretty  in  appearance,  and,  what  is  decidedly 
better,  it  brought  in  a  pretty  penny  to  its  owner,  the 
aforesaid  Sangster,  who  lived  in  stuffy  chambers  in 
a  squeezy  Inn  of  Court,  and  abhorred  the  country 
except  for  what  it  brought  into  his  pockets. 

Sangster,  then,  built  Lavender  Village,  with  its 
twenty-four  pretty  detached  gothic  villas  standing 
in  their  charming  well-kept  gardens.  It  was  the 
low-minded  commonplace  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  who  christened  it  "  Sangster's  Circus." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  little  river  Wirmylong  used, 
so  geologists  say,  to  run  through  that  pleasant  part 
of  Kent,  and  they  will  trace  for  you  its  course 
along  the  little  valleys,  before  some  flood  or  eating 
through  of  the  little  hills  caused  it  to  take  an  en- 
tirely new  line,  and  the  bed  of  the  old  rivulet  be- 
came the  most  tortuous  lane  in  the  county,  lead- 
ing almost  from  nowhere  to  somewhere  else.  It 
would  have  been  a  perfectly  useless  lane,  had  it 
not  tapped  the  Bunbourne  Road  ai  one  end,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  Bunbourne  Station,  on  the 
Due-South  Railway,  and  the  Sneezlehurst  Road  at 
the  other  end,  some  miles  away.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  perfectly  useless  lane, 
for  certainly  in  its  older  days  it  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  matrimonial  matters  of  Bunbourne,  the 
young  lovers  of  that  salutary  town  or  village  affecting 
it  for  making  up  matters  prior  to  being  asked  in 
church.  In  fact,  a  philosophical  mind  had  calcu- 
lated that  quite  twenty -four  couples,  by  a  little 
management,  could  have  exchanged  a  chaste  kiss 
in  its  windings  without  being  seen  by  neighbours 
similarly  engaged. 

Directly  after  you  entered  Wirmylong  Lane  from 
Bunbourne,  the  rivulet  had  once  wound  round  in  a 


complete— a  perfect  circle,  going  so  nearly  back 
to  the  spot  from  whence  it  started,  that  when  Sang- 
ster married  and  became  possessed  with  his  wife  of 
the  High  Field,  he  had  only  to  continue  the  lane  for 
forty  yards  to  complete  the  circle,  and  this  he 
did. 

For  he  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  was  Sangster,  and 
living  in  London,  he  had  learnt  that  a  piece  of  land 
worth  pounds  for  grazing  purposes,  was,  if  eligible, 
worth  hundreds  for  building.  So,  seeing  that  the 
High  Field  stood  so  near  Bunbourne  Station,  and 
that  it  was  sandy  and  elevated  and  pretty,  and  that 
it  came  to  him  as  a  wedding  gift,  he  called  in  a  sur- 
veyor, and  cut  the  round  estate  up  exactly  like  a 
wedding-cake,  each  wedge-shaped  piece,  with  its 
frontage  to  the  lane,  becoming  a  capital  little  build- 
ing plot,  and  all  the  gardens  meeting  in  a  central 
point. 

Sangster  had  money  of  his  own,  and  he  sold 
other  portions  of  his  wife's  estate  to  supply  the  rest 
of  the  funds ;  had  plans  made,  designed  by  an  archi- 
tect ;  called  in  a  clever  builder,  and,  his  wife  naming 
the  place,  Lavender  Village  began  to  spring  up,  and 
the  Bunbourne  people  sneeringly  named  the  ring  of 
villas  "  Sangster's  Circus." 

Sangster  had  nous  enough  to  do  the  thing  well, 
and  as  fast  as  the  pretty  villas,  with  prettily-laid-out 
gardens  and  trim  hedges  and  fences,  were  finished, 
with  croquet-grounds,  conservatories,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  they  were  let  at  stinging  rents  to  old  bachelors, 
maiden  ladies,  and,  in  one  case,  to  a  very  pretty, 
plump,  clever  widow. 

It  was  not  everybody  whom  Sangster  would  accept 
for  tenant.  He  wanted  people  with  money, — City 
brokers,  who  ran  up  by  the  Due-South  to  the  City ; 
people  who  wanted  a  bit  of  stable,  or  a  grape  or 
orchard-house  put  up  ;  all  of  which  Sangster  did  at 
a  consideration,  so  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
Lavender  Village  was  as  good  a  property  in  its  way 
as  the  Burlington  Arcade  ;  and  if  a  house  was  likely 
to  be  vacant,  it  was  bespoke  twelve  deep. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SERPENT. 

BUNBOURNE  was  big  in  horticulture.  The  Bun- 
bourne  Horticultural  Society  had  for  president  Sir 
Belgrave  Such,  M.P.,  and  somehow  Lavender  Vil- 
lage had  drifted  into  being  the  great  buttress  of  the 
society.  The  strifes  of  City  life  and  the  encounters 
between  Bulls  and  Bears  were  left  behind  with  the 
smoke,  and  Mr.  Ouayle  devoted  himself  to  pines; 
Vater  of  Cupel  Court  went  in  for  grapes  ;  Perkins 
of  Throgmorton  hes  grown 

in  his  orchard  -  house  ;  Mrs.  Seymour  Perry,  the 
pre  tty  wid>  nous  for  her  gloxinias,—  i 

sh(    \\  ,  by  her  admirers  as  Gloxin. 

wa  ,  so  plump  and  soft  in  her  tints,  so  downy,  and 
ab  ve  all,  so  sleek.  All  the  bachelors  were  more 
or  less  in  love  with  her,  to  the  ^  ion  of 

sc   2ral  of  the  elderly  maiden  ladies,  groing 

so    ar  as  to  k  that,  if  she  v. 

to    hange  her  state,  she  should  marry  first,  "  for  it 
K<  us  to  me  very  clear  that  men  have  a  preK 
foi  second-hand  goods,  though  why,  I  cannot  under- 
st;  ul 

t  was  rather  odd  that  while  the  gentlemen,  to  a 
Di:  i,  c  Mallabonc,  thought  the  widow  very 

pi   tty,  the  ;thout  exception,  thought  her 

ve  /  plain,  and  detested  her  to  such  an  extent  that 

without  kUbing  he: 
c.i   ing  her  "  cK 

iunbourne  Summer  Show  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
the    occupants  •  ;e  growing 

ted.  In  t  Jens, 

ited  by   trimly -kept  hawthorn   l.< 

gster  always  drew  the  line  at  walls     hull- 

could  be  seen  of  an  evening  watering, 
sn   iling,  squirt::  to  shoot  aphides,  picking 

off  dead  k  ling  and  sheltering  plan 

we  e  meant  for  exhibition,  and  mentally  exclaiming 
ag;  inst  Mallabone. 

1'or  Mallabone  was  the  serpent  of  this  pleasant 
Ed  :n  ;  and  but  for  :  at  he  had  his  house 

on  i  tight  lease,  he  would  have  been  sent  to  some 
;>lace  long  before. 

s  it  was,  the  Lavender  Villagers  had  to  be  con- 


tent with  sending  him  to  Coventry,  which  did  but 
little  good,  for  Mallabone  only  laughed. 

He  was  very  smooth  and  pleasant  to  look  at,  but 
he  was  a  regular  demon  at  heart.  The  maiden  ladies 
hated  him  because  he  was  a  misogynist,  and  the 
gentlemen  shared  their  hate  because  he  was  better 
.d  the  prettiest  cottage,  the  nearest  to  the 
station,  and  could  beat  all  his  neighbours  at  bowls, 
billiards,  or  in  the  friendly  rubber  of  whist. 

It  was  just  three  weeks  before  the  Summer  V.\- 
hibition,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  was  at  its  height. 
There  was  not  a  soul  who  did  not  wish  that  Malla- 
bone might  come  down  like  a  blight  upon  all  his  or 
her  neighbours,  so  long  as  the  wisher  escaped  ;  and 
meanwhile  Mallabone  was  busy— maliciously  busy 
;  den,  and  chuckling  and  rubbing  his 
hands. 

He  had  come  down  from  the  City  by  the  express, 

met  M  .  and  blushed  as  he  thought 

she  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  then  did  not 

ife  until  he  was  shut  in  by  his  garden  gate, 

perfect  horror  of  the  other  sex.     A 

friend  of  1;  :  :ner  partner,  had   been  drawn 

into  a  :   promise  case,  and   mulcted  in  two 

nd  pounds.     Malla'  determined  that 

this  should  not  be  his  fate. 

i  good  one,  for  Mallabone  chose 

h  and  poultry,  anil  had  them  sent  clown. 

U  of  wine,  followed  by  a  choice 

Minler  whose  influence  Mallabone  went  into 

:den  that  delicious  summer  evening  to  enjoy 

•If  in  his  solitary  way. 

The  next  minute  he  was  busy  over  some  trays  ot 

what  looked   like  silkworms,  for  which  he  picked 

,  when  a  second  glance  showed 

that  there  were  half  a  do/.cn  species  of  fine  nourishing 
caterpillars,  all  full  of  veracity. 

'.-ring  these  over,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
-•red,  one  after  the  other,  a  series  of  carthcni 
pots,  in  some  of  which  were  slugs,  in  others  snails, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.     There  were  slugs, 

fat  fellows;  large  drab  slimy  objects; 
spotted  slugs  with  hoods  ;  and  hundreds  of  small 
ones,  grey,  drab,  brown,  and  black,  all  of  which  he 
fed  with  cabbage-leaves  before  removing  the  earthen- 
ware covers  to  gaze  upon  the  pet  snails  which  he 
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had  raised  from  the  egg,  and  some  of  which  were 
of  six-periwinkle  magnitude,  and  with  horns  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

His  next  visit  was  to  a  kind  of  aviary,  where  his 
gardener  had  the  care  of  feeding  some  dozens  of 
young  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  principally  upon 
ripe  fruit,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  the  like. 

"Ah.!"  said  Mallabone,  rubbing  his  hands,  "you'll 
pretty  well  do  now.  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
quite  do  ! "  And  quickly  opening  the  aviary  door, 
he  left  the  birds  to  escape. 

He  next  returned  to  the  house  for  a  camp  stool, 
lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and  quietly  filling  a  little  basket 
with  caterpillars,  and  a  jam-pot  with  slugs,  he  took 
them  down  to  the  point  of  his  garden  where  he  was 
all  but  touching  those  of  his  twenty-four  neighbours, 
sat  down,  smoked,  listened  placidly  to  the  buzz  of 
conversation,  and  waited  until  it  grew  dark. 

Then,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  Mallabone 
grew  suddenly  busy  with  what  seemed  to  be— of 
course  it  could  not  have  been,  and  the  reader  must 
excuse  the  simile — a  narrow  steel  very  elastic  stay- 
strengthener,  believed  by  the  writer  to  be  called  a 
"busk." 

Armed  with  this  implement,  Mr.  Mallabone  placed 
a  slug  or  a  caterpillar  at  one  end,  bent  the  steel — 
well,  right  or  wrong,  we  '11  say  busk — released  it  like 
a  spring  ;  and  as  he  tightly  held  one  end,  away 
went  the  caterpillar  or  slug  into  somebody's  garden, 
to  alight  upon  a  stray  leaf,  or  on  some  choice  bed  of 
flowers. 

So  dexterous  was  this  catapultist,  that  he  with 
unerring  aim  sent  great  fat  slugs  to  fall  with  a  soft 
pat  upon  green  and  grape-house,  conservatory,  and 
cucumber-frame,  knowing  full  well  that  the  soft 
moist  creatures  would  stick  where  they  fell,  and 
there,  according  to  their  instinct,  search  for  and  find 
some  tiny  hole  through  which  they  could  squeeze 
their  slimy  bodies,  and  then  cry  havoc  as  they  went 
upon  their  mission  to  destroy. 

The  snails  required  more  delicate  handling,  and 
were  gently  pitched  here  and  there  into  flower-beds, 
the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  gardens  placing 
them  all  within  Mallabone's  reach  ;  so  that  when  at 
last  his  task  was  done,  he  smiled,  rubbed  his  hands, 
placed  the — say  busk — in  his  pocket,  and  returned 


to  his  sitting-room  with  his  conscience  at  rest,  for 
he  could  feel  that  he  had  done  every  one  a  good 
turn,  and  administered  equal  justice  to  all. 

CHAPTER   III. 

GLOXINIA. 

THERE  was  a  general  consternation  in  Lavender 
Village,  and  the  inhabitants  gathered  at  the  bottoms 
of  their  gardens  to  discuss  the  matter,  for  just  on 
the  verge  of  the  flower  show  and  general  horticul- 
tural competition  for  prizes,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Plagues  of  Egypt  had  suddenly  descended  in  the 
well-kept  gardens. 

"  My  gloxinias  are  ruined,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour 
Perry  ;  "  a  great  long  slim  slug  got  into  the  conser- 
vatory, and  I  shan't  have  one  to  show." 

"  The  snails  have  ruined  my  Phlox  Drummondii," 
said  Miss  Oily. 

"  That  fellow  of  mine  left  the  frames  open,"  said 
Mr.  Ouayle  ;  "  and  the  big  pair  of  cucumbers  that 
I  meant  to  show  are  eaten  off  at  the  stalks." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  There  was  not  an  exhibitor 
who  had  not  suffered  :  pansies,  balsams,  pelargo- 
niums, strawberries,  peaches,  grapes, — every  choice 
exhibition  product  had  been  attacked,  and  Lavender 
Village  was  in  despair. 

"  I  made  sure  of  a  prize,"  said  one. 

"So  did  I!"  said  another. 

"And  I!" 

"And  I  !» 

And  while  each  lamented  his  own  particular  loss, 
there  was  a  fetling  of  exultation  at  the  sufferings  of 
the  others. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  cared  if  my  gloxinias  had  es- 
caped," said  Mrs.  Seymour  Perry  thoughtfully,  as 
she  caressed  her  soft  round  cheek  with  a  jewelled 
finger. 

"  Nasty  selfish  thing  ! "  thought  Miss  Oily. 

"  Dreadful  creature!  "  muttered  Miss  Levick. 

Then  there  was  a  general  chorus  about  late  straw- 
berries, melons,  peaches,  and  nectarines  ;  of  green- 
house- and  hothouse-breaking  by  the  slugs,  and 
flowers  of  the  choicest  destroyed;  and  lamentations 
that  were  only  broken  by  half  the  Lavender  Villagers 
going  on  expeditions  to  destroy  the  marauders. 
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>w,  look  here/'  said  Mr.  Ouayle,  stick i: 
thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  "  I  don't 
want  to  make  mischief,  neither  do  I  want  to  have 
an  action  against  me  for  slander.     May  I  trust  you 

"  Y  ,\as  chorused. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Ouayle,  releasing  one  hand  to 
slap  his  knee,  "  it 's  Mallabon 
imed  several. 

.Vhit's  he  always  breeding  in  boxes  and 
is  it  he  sometimes  sends  Hying  with 
a  c  itapult  ?    I  ?11  bet  a  dozen  of  chair.  slugs 

1  sna 

ou  're  right !  "  cried  Gloxinia  < 
him  do  it,  and  wondered  what  it  m 

,  the  deceitful  a 

ic  sper.  ie  watchi-  '.on." 

Minx  !  "  mutterea 
pn  iencc  with  her." 

Well,  n >w  you  mention  it,"  said  on 
he  ird  things  come  into  the  garden — pat 
ni  ht." 

So  have  I ! :'  said  a  second. 
An  : 
cc  icidence,  so  had  everybody  else. 

Ixj  done,  then  ':  "  said  M 
:Oh,  it  must  be  sto; 
But  who'll  beard  the  lion  \\\  said  Mr. 

!e. 

Oh,  you  mu;-  ''Tell  hi: 

ar     g'  ''"ins    an 

tuttoncd  Q  '.and  stuck  his 

,  one  side  of  his  I  f  he  meant  g« 

:   und  out  that  he  only  meant  not 
ig,  a  -icstion  arose  then,  Who  is  to  go 

i  see  Mallabone? 

I  w  Gloxinia  at  last,  as  no  one 

med  <  •  >  enter  the  bre 

Oh,  how  good  and  brave  of  you  !  "  chorused  the 
lad  es  aloud  ;  and',  "oh,  the  forward  creature  !  "  they 
ch  rused  under  their  breaths  ;  while  the  gentlc- 
mt  i  each  declared  to  himself  that  she  was  a 
wo  idcrful  woman,  and  wished  that  the  others  were 
not  present,  that  he  might  the  better  express  his 
;s. 


CHAPTER    IV, 
THAT  SNAIL! 

IT  was  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
;  evening  that  Mr.  Mallabone,  after  a  pleasant 
'nition  of  his  gifts  all  round  Sa raster's  Circus, 
ilmly  seated  near  the  open  French  CMSCP.KMU 
enjoy  i:  ir,  when,  to  his  utter  astonish- 

ment, a  draped  figure  walked  swiftly  across  his  lawn, 
and  entered  the  room  by  the  open  window. 

The  :•  lamp  was  shaded  and  tui  nod 

1  r.v  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at 
:>>ment  a  great  white  moth  was  circling  round 
the  lar  :>mo  to  singe  its  v. 


The  draped  figure  looked  so  strange  that  Mr. 
Mallabone  felt  pinned  to  his  chair,  and  he  could  not 
move.  As  the  visitor  walked  straight  to  the  table  and 
turned  up  the  light,  the  moth  flew  inside  the  glass 
and  singed  its  wings,  and  then  the  1  :k  was 

allowed  to  fall,  and  Gloxinia  stood  before  the  ti  em- 
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bling  Mallabone  in  evening  dress,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely bewitching. 

Mallabone  blushed,  trembled,  and  glanced  at  the 
door ;  but  his  visitor  was  between  him  and  the 
place  of  retreat,  and  as  Gloxinia  fixed  his  eye, 
she  raised  one  hand  and  pointed  with  a  tapering 
white  finger  to  something  upon  her  plump  white 
shoulder. 

Mallabone  stared  and  saw  what  it  was,  and 
trembled  more.  He  felt  horribly  guilty,  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  felt  that  the  lady  was  reading  him 
through  and  through. 

There  was  a  horrible  pause,  and  then,  in  angry 
emphatic  accents,  Gloxinia  exclaimed, 

"  You  nasty  man !  " 

"  My  dear  madam,"  faltered  Mallabone. 

Gloxinia,  who  for  a  few  moments  had  been 
•doubtful,  knew  that  she  was  right. 

"See  what  you've  done!"  she  exclaimed  again. 

Mallabone  felt  ready  to  go  down  upon  his  knees 
and  beg  his  beautiful  visitor's  pardon. 

"  I — I — never  thought "  he  stammered. 

"How  could  you  treat  me  so?"  she  exclaimed 
•again. 

Mallabone  was  fascinated,  and  he  rose  from  his 
seat  as  his  visitor  pointed  at  the  snail. 

"  Take  it  off  directly ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
stamp  of  her  foot. 

"I  would  not  have  done  it  for  the  world!"  he 
stammered. 

''Take  it  off,  you  nasty  man!"  she  exclaimed. 
And  with  trembling  hands  Mallabone  essayed  to 
remove  the  disgusting  object  from  its  pleasant  seat. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  a  cry  of- pain, 
for  the  shell  stuck  tightly;  but  the  next  moment  it 
was  off,  and  Mallabone  held  it  tremblingly  in  his 
fingers. 

"  Throw  it  away,"  she  cried  now ;  and  the  snail 
was  thrown  out  of  the  window. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  fixing  him  more  than 
ever  with  her  lustrous  eyes,  "take  that  handkerchief 
and  wipe  the  place." 

She  held  out  a  lace  cambric  handkerchief  to  the 
trembling  man,  whose  fingers  touched  hers  as  he 
took  the  handkerchief,  and  he  trembled  more  and 
more.  Then,  in  a  state  ol  confusion  such  as  he 


had  never  before  experienced,  he  lightly  brushed 
the  lily  shoulder  where  the  snail  had  rested,  and 
then  blushing  like  a  girl,  gazed  full,  helplessly,  com- 
pletely conquered,  in  the  beautiful  eyes  that  met  his. 

"Now  go  down  upon  your  knees,  and  beg  my 
pardon  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Poor  Mallabone  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  her 
vanquished,  humble  slave,  remaining  there  until  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  like  that  of  a 
queen,  and  then  rose,  penitent  and  forgiven,  to  help 
the  lady  on  again  with  her  cloak,  whose  hood  she 
threw  over  her  bandolined  head ;  and  so  confused 
was  Mallabone,  that  he  noticed  not  that  the  slimy 
ring  upon  the  alabaster  shoulder  was  of  gum-arabic, 
which  had  been  used  to  fasten  on  an  empty  shell. 

In  fact,  just  then  he  was  wondering  what  would 
have  been  the  consequences  if  he  had  kissed  the 
place  he  had  so  insulted ;  whether  he  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot,  or  committed  to  prison,  or 
what  would  have  become  of  him  ;  and  he  was  still 
thinking,  when  the  lady  glided  away  as  she  had 
come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT   FOLLOWED. 

IT  was  not  from  any  dread  of  a  breach  of  promise 
case — nothing  of  the  kind — but  solely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mallabone  could  not  get  that  soft  white 
shoulder  out  of  his  eyes.  It  haunted  him  night  and 
day,  and  the  result  was  that  one  morning  a  letter  of 
apology  came  round  to  all  the  Villagers,  expressing 
Mallabone's  regret  for  the  trick  he  had  played ; 
and  when  in  time  the  triumphant  party  went  to  call 
upon  and  thank  Gloxinia,  they  found  that  she  was 
out. 

Mr.  Mallabone  was  out  too ! — gone  from  fear,  his 
neighbours  said.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  an 
announcement  in  the  morning  papers  directly  after; 
and  a  month  later  Gloxinia  led  Mallabone  back,  an 
altered  man,  who  smiled  instead  of  blushing  when 
she  called  him  "  Alfy,  dear !  "  And  there  was  one 
of  the  houses  in  Sangster's  Circus  to  let. 

GEO.  MANVILLE  FENN. 


A   CONCERT  AT  THE   ZOO. 
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No.  I. 
THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  GREEN  OLD  MAN. 

T  T  was  a  balmeous  day  in  May,  when  spring  was 

springing  high, 

And  all  amid  the  buttercups  the  bees  did  butterfly; 
While  the  butterflies  were  being  enraptured  in  the 

flowers, 
And  winsome  frogs  were  singing  soft  morals  to  the 

showers. 

Green  were  the  emerald  grasses  which  grew  upon 

the  plain, 
And  green   too  were  the  verdant  boughs  which 

rippled  in  the  rain, 
Far  green  likewise  the  apple  hue  which  clad  the 

distant  hill, 
But  at  the  station  sat  a  man  who  looked  far  greener 

still. 

An  ancient  man,  a  boy-like  man,  a  person  mild  and 
meek, 

A  being  who  had  little  tongue,  and  nary  bit  of  cheek. 

And  while  upon  him  pleasant-like  I  saw  the  ladies 
look, 

He  sat  a-counting  money  in  a  brownsome  pocket- 
book. 

Then  to  him  a  policeman  spoke,  "  Unless  you  feel 

too  proud, 
You  'd  better  stow  away  that  cash  while  you  're  in 

this  here  crowd ; 
There's  many  a  chap  about  this  spot  who'd  clean 

you  out  like  ten." 
"And  can  it  be,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "there  are 

such  wicked  men  ? 

"  Then  I  will  put  my  greenbacks  up  all  in  my  pocket- 
book, 

And  keep  it  buttoned  very  tight,  and  at  the  button 
look." 


He  said  it  with  a  simple  tone,  and  gave  a  simple 

smile, — 
You  never  saw  a  half-grown  shad  one-halt  so  void 

of  guile. 

And  the  bumble-bees  kept  bumbling  away  among 

the  flowers, 
While  distant  frogs  were  frogging  amid  the  summer 

showers, 
And  the  tree-toads  were  tree-toadying  in  accents 

sharp  or  flat, — 
All  nature  seemed  a-naturing  as  there  the  old  man 

sat. 


Then  up  and  down  the  platform  promiscuous  he 

strayed, 

Amid  the  waiting  passengers  he  took  his  lemonade, 
A-making  little  kind  remarks  unto  them  all  at  sight, 
Until  he  met  two  travellers  who  looked  cosmopolite. 
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Now  even  as  the  old  was  green,  this  pair  were  darkly 

brown  ; 
They  seemed  to  be  of  that  degree  which  sports 

about  the  town. 

Amid  terrestrial  mice,  I  ween,  their  destiny  was  Cat ; 
If  ever  men  were  gonoffs,*  I  should  say  these  two 

were  that. 

And  they  had  watched  that  old  man  well  with  in- 
terested look, 

And  gazed  him  counting  greenbacks  in  that  brown- 
some  pocket-book  ; 

And  the  elder  softly  warbled  with  benevolential 
phiz, 

"  Grc  c  s  come  to  market,  and  the  veg'tablcs 

s  riz.'' 

Yet   itill  across  the  heavenly  sky  the  clouds 

louding  on, 
The  rush  upon  the  gliding  brook  kept  rush:: 

lone, 
Whi  3  the  ducks  upon  the  water  were  a-ducking 

list  the  same, 
And  i  .n  kept  on  his  little 

ame. 

And  the  old  man  to  the  strangers  very  affable  let 

lip 

Hov  that  zealousy  policeman  had  given  him  the  tip, 
And   low  his  ca  :ttoncd  in  his  pocket  dark 

nd  dim, 
And  how  1  1  no  man  alive  on  earth  could 

ammon  him. 

In  a  dent  conversation  ere  long  the  three  were 

:*e; 
And    i  that  good  man's  confidence  the  younger 

1  i  ty  deeped. 
The     liceman,  as  he  shadowed  them,  exclaimed  in 

"They're  that  cluck,  I  guess,  and  leavin' 

cat  • 


the  game  distinctly,  and  inspected  how  it 


ok, 


off.     A  Scriptural  term  (or  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  or 


And  watched  the  reappearance  of  that  brownsome 

pocket-book, 
And  how  that  futile  ancient,  ere  he  buttoned  up  his 

coat, 
Had    interchanged,    obliging -like,    a    greensome 

coloured  note. 

And  how  they  parted  tenderly,  and  how  the  happy 

twain 

Went  out  into  the  Infinite  by  taking  of  the  train; 
Then  up  the  blue  policeman  came,  and  said,  M  My 

ancient  son, 

Now  j  ;one  and  did  it ;  say  what  you  have 

a  and  done?" 

And  unto  him  the  good  old  man  replied  with  childish 

"  They  were  as  nice  a  two  young  men  as  I  did  ever 
see; 

But  t:  in  such  misery  their  story  made  me 

So  I  lent  'em  twenty  dollars — which  they  '11  pay  me 

;   had  no  twenty,  we  also  did  arrange, 
;.;ot  from  me  a  fifty  bill,  and  j;iinmc   thirty 

But  they  will  send  that  fifty  back,  and  by  to-morrer's 

n '' 

''That  note,"  out  cried  the  constable,  "you'll  never 
see  again!" 

"And  that,'1  exclaimed  the  sweet  old  man,  "I  hope 
I  never  may, 

i    do  not  care  a  cuss  how  far  it  keeps 

iv ; 

For  if  I  'in  a  judge  of  money,  and  I  rccthcr  think  I 

am, 
The  one  I  shoved  was  never  worth  a  continental 

"  They  hev  wandered  with  their  sorrers  into  the 

sunny  South, 
hev  got  uncommon  swallows  and  an  cxtry  lot 

of  mouth. 
In  the  next  train  to  the  Noth'ard  I  expect  to  widely 

roam, 
And  if  any  come  inquiring  jist  say  I  ain't  at  home." 
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The  p'liceman  lifted  up  his  glance  unto  the  sunny 

skies, 
I  s'pose  the  light  was  fervent,  for  a  tear  were  in  his 

eyes, 
And  said,  "  If  in  your  travels  a  hat  store  you  should 

see, 
Just  buy  yourself  a  beaver  tile  and  charge  that  tile 

to  me." 

While  the  robins  were  a-robbing  acrost  the  meadow 

gay, 
And  the  pigeons  still  a-pigeoning  among  the  gleam 

of  May, 
All  out  of  doors  kept  out  of  doors  as  suchlike  only 

can, 
A-singin'  of  an  endless  hymn  about  that  good  old 

man. 

No.  II. 
CARRYING   COALS. 

IN  the  gloomsome  abysses  where  darkness  is  kept, 
And  the  spirit  of  silence  for  ages  has  slept, 

In  the  great  shaft  of  Pottsville,  way  down  in  the 
hole, 

There  came  seven  parties,  all  dealers  in  coal ; 
But  they  never  had  been  in  that  chasm  before, 
Nor  had  the  sensation  of  darkness  all  o'er, 

Which  so  greatly  expandeth  the  soul. 

And  one  of  'em  said,  "  It's  an  awful  delight 
To  be  infinite  deep  into  no  end  of  night, 

Where  the  heavenly  sunshine  can't  manage  to 
spring,— 

And,  talking  of  that,  I  Ve  a  notion,  by  Jing ! 
Let  we  ourselves  mine  out  some  coal  lumps  to-day 
To  show  to  the  folks,— which  I  think,  by  the  way, 

Would  be  a  poetical  thing." 

So  they  filled  up  their  pockets,  untried  by  a  doubt, 
And  in  the  hotel  they  unveiled  'em  all  out ; 


But  their  glances  grew  strange  as  they  turned  o'er 

the  weight, 
Till    one   of    them    shouted,  "By  thunder,  it's 

slate!" 


Yet  the  youngest  among  them  had  dealered  in  coal, 
And  unto  that  traffic  surrendered  his  soul, 
Since  the  Anno  Eighteen  Forty-eight. 

For  all  of  man's  wisdom  is  only  a  dream, 
Which  passeth  away  like  a  plate  of  ice-cream, 
And  the  best  of  experience  fails  as  we  mark, 
If  you  go  for  to  dig  when  you're  all    in  the 

dark; 

For  there's  always  a  moral  inside  of  a  tale, 
And  big  things  in  little  things  always  prevail, 
As  sure  as  there 's  wood  in  the  bark. 

CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 


THE   HAPPIEST   DAY   OF    HIS    LI1-1-. 


"I  T  TTH  a  heroism  second  only  to  that  of  Macau- 
»  *       lay's  Horatius,  Marmaduke  Miffins,  grocer, 
oilman,  and  general  provision  dealer,  of  Little  Wil- 
liam Street,  Old  Kent  Road,  had  decided  to  marry! 
In  these  days  of  overwork  and  underpay  it  is  a 
heroic  act  in  most,  for  the  lottery  of  marri. 
more  productive  of  blanks  than  prizes  ;  but  to  a  man 
rmaduke's  physique  it  was  heroism  of  the 
highest  order. 

He  lacked  presence ;  his  frame  was  of  the  slightest 
anc.  smallest  ;  and  what  there  was  of  him  was  irre- 
gul  ir.    His  chest  seemed  to  have  slipped  somewhat, 
or  it  any  rate  to  be  unusually  low  down  ;  h: 
we  c  fine  to  a  fault  ;  and  the  colour  of  his  cheeks 
wa  i  chronically  located  in  his  nose.   Consequently, 
wr  ;n  these  characteristics  are  the  propc; 
ba  ely  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  it  will  be  conceded 
th  t  the  individual  v  cly  born  to  tin 

an    command. 

is  a  matter  of  course,  when  lie  determined  to 
en  sr  for  the  Matrim  i  singularly 

sh  rt  man,  he  lookr  Anally  high;  and  in 

se  Acting  Lucre 

to   i  lady  to  whom  he  could  not  help  loo . 
sli    was  5  feet  6  inches  at  the  very  least! 

or  the  whole  of  the  week  j>- 
da  ,  the  state  of  the  provision 
de  cription.     There  surely  never  could  have  been 
ne  vousness    like    unto   his   nervo1. 
ho  rible  to  witness.     And  had  it  lasted  longer  his 
bu  iness  could  not  have,  for  no  customers  could  be 

o^cd  to  put  up  with  receh  ami  glue 

:  ad  of  tapioca  or  sago,  the  kind  of  tiling  he  was 
rej  ?atedly  found  doing  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  the 
nc  ;hbours  wanted  to  know  "What  had  come  to 
Mi  M  hen  he  was  detected  giving  vermin 

po  .-der  for  potted  tongue. 

t  was  a  great  mistake  his  attempting  to  attend 
to  msiness,  for  the  only  service  he  could  have  ren- 
dci  ed  anybody  was  the  marriage  one,  and  that  he 
wa  .  continually  repeating  aloud;  so  that  when  Mrs. 
Sn  ith  or  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Anyoneelbe  put  some 


very  ordinary  question  to  him,  they  invariable  re- 
ceived a  very  extraordinary  (Church  Service)  re- 
sponse. 

The  cause  of  his  anxiety  was  not  far  to  seek,  for 
Lucretia  lived  in  the  next  street  but  one  ;  and  it 
:i  her  account,  or  rather,  on  account  of  her, 
that  he  underwent  such  distressing  agitation  ;  for, 
to  tell  ihe  truth,  Lu<  a  particularly  parti- 

cular person,  and  was  for  ever  putting  him  through 
irt  in  the  then  forthcoming  comedy  of  the 
let  great  desire  being  that  the  cere- 
mony should  go  off  well. 

;<.r  matured  maidenly  mind  (bhc  owned  to 
thirty-seven  years)  marriage  was  the  true  definition 
of  woman'  :ul  the  ceremonial  connected 

.'.  ith  consequently  of  tin-  greatest  import.  She 
knew  with  what  envy  all  the  other  local  virgins 
would  watch  the  proceedings,  and  her  triumph,  to 
her  thinking,  would  have  been  sadly  marred  by  any 

Hence   it   is  not  surprising  that   the  little  man 
should  have  been  in  Mte  as  the  day  drew 

iumself  he  cared  not,  but  knowing  how 
reti.i  dreaded  the  possibility  of  being  made 
to  look  small  (fancy  a  woman  of  5  feet  6  inches  look- 
. ,  .dl !  ,  his  perturbation  was  pardonable.   Most 
n,  if  they  can  recall  their  wedding-morn, 
will  agree  that  it   is  a  trying   time,   many   of  our 
•rocs,  who  have  not  blanched  when  sur- 
rounded by  shot  and  shell,  having   paled  on  the 

.  -nt. 

rt  from  the  clothes,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
new  in  the  position,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
men  should  feel  and  look  awkward.  The 
thought  of  bidding  good  bye  to  all  the  scenes  of 
bachelorhood,  the  total  surrender  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will— and  latch-key,  are  things  scarcely  cal- 
culated to  make  a  man  hilarious,  and  Marmaduke 
was  no  exception. 

Had  his  preparation  been  in  consequence  of  an 
<,-mcnt  with  Mr.  Manvuod,  his  agitation  could 
ly  have  been  worse,  or  his  propensity  to  give 


THE  HAPPIEST  DAY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


at  the  knees  greater.  He  literally  shook  in  his  shiny 
shoes,  and  his  trepidation  was  patent  to  all :  the 
whiteness  of  his  face  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
rich  scarlet  hue  of  his  unhuesually  red  nose,  and 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage  with  his  best 
man,  his  appearance  ill  accorded  with  his  friend's 
ejaculation  that  he  was  indeed  "  a  lucky  dog." 

If  it  were  "  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,"  as  he 
afterwards  declared  in  returning  thanks  at  the  break- 
fast, his  previous  career  must  have  been  unneces- 
sarily mournful. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  church,  where  a  good 
sprinkling  of  friends  and  neighbours  were  assembled, 
his  friend  fortunately  suggested  "  he  supposed  he 
had  the  ring  all  right  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  he  had."  But  stay  !  it  sud- 
denly strikes  him  that  he  may  not  have  brought  it. 

He  feels  in  this  pocket,  he  fumbles  in  that,  drops 
all  his  money  on  the  chancel  floor,  and  hears  it  roll 
in  all  directions,  but  no  ring  can  he  find  ! 

Back  they  both  drive  to  his  house. 

"  You  must  have  left  it  on  your  dressing-table," 
suggests  the  best  man. 

Nothing  of  the  kind !  "He  searched,  they 
searched,  everywhere" — but  in  vain. 

"Are  you  sure  you  had  it  this  morning?" 

"Positive,"  groans  Miffins ;  "it  was  done  up  in 
silver  paper  j  it  was  here,  I  know." 

"  I  expect  it 's  in  one  of  your  pockets.  Here,  let 
me  feel."  And  his  major  domo  quickly  produces  it 
from  the  waistcoat-pocket,  where  the  bridegroom  had 
never  looked. 

"  Drive  like  old  boots,"  says  the  friend  to  the 
coachman  ;  and  though  the  simile  is  inexplicable, 
they  arrived  at  the  church  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed- 
post, according  to  the  same  gentleman's  vernacular. 

Quick  as  they  had  been,  they  had  not  been  fast 
enough,  for  the  fair  bride,  with  her  four  juvenile 
bridesmaids  and  the  clergyman,  were  waiting. 

With  beads  of  perspiration  about  the  size  of  half- 
crowns  standing  on  his  forehead  and  face,  "the 
happy  man  "  stumbled  up  the  aisle,  and  was  jerked 
into  position  by  the  clerk,  who  luckily  remained  near 
him  and  prevented  his  doing  anything  very  dreadful, 
though  he  could  not  keep  him  from  trying  to  force 
the  ring  on  the  bride's  thumb. 


Lucretia's  look  was  grand,  but  rather  awful ! 

The  vicious  way  in  which  she  rolled  out  her  "  I 
will ! "  was  unmistakable.  If  ever  the  sentiment 
"  Wait  till  I  get  you  home ! "  were  conveyed  in  a 
sentence  without  being  uttered,  it  was  at  this  time. 

The  ceremony  concluded,  the  party  drove  to  the 
house  of  the  bride's  papa,  where,  according  to  the 
local  paper,  which  described  the  affair  as  "An 
Elegant  Wedding  at  Camberwell,"  a  most  recherche 
breakfast  awaited  them.  Every  one  assured  the 
bride  "  they  had  never  seen  her  look  better  in  her 
life,"  which  was  not  saying  much,  for  if  she  had 
never  appeared  better  tempered  than  she  did  that 
day,  poor  Miffins  will  not  have  a  very  gay  time 
of  it. 

Much  merriment  prevailed  during  the  discussion 
of  the  feast,  and  things  generally  had  assumed  a 
fairly  festive  stage,  when  the  inevitable  old  friend 
of  the  family  rose  to  propose  the  "  'ealth  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom."  So  touching  a  picture  did  this 
doubtless  worthy  but  disgustingly  /#-less  old  person 
draw  of  Lucretia's  matchless  amiability  and  de- 
votion to  the  fond  parent,  who  was  now,  so  to  speak, 
to  lose  the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  that  every  one 
sobbed  simultaneously. 

It  really  was  a  crying  shame  the  way  in  which 
the  agony  was  piled  on,  for,  not  content  with  what 
had  been  said  already,  another  elderly  joker,  who 
was  old  enough  to  know  better,  thought  fit  to  im- 
press upon  the  bridegroom  the  awful  responsibility 
of  such  a  treasure — "  a  woman  whose  graces  he 
himself  had  watched  for  years,  and  years,  and 
years."  A  decidedly  doubtful  compliment,  which 
had  the  effect  of  impressing  Marmaduke  sadly. 

In  returning  thanks,  "  he  apologized  most  humbly 
for  the  misery  he  had  caused  them  that  day,  assured 
them  that  when  he  had  asked  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
McStinger,  he  had  no  idea  wJiat  he  was  doing. 
(Lucretia  did  not  look  particularly  pleased  !)  He 
explained  that  he  had  done  it  with  the  very  best  ot 
intentions ;  that  the  old  gentleman  (he  meant  Mr. 
McStinger)  would  always  be  welcome— that  they 
would  all  always  be  welcome.  We  must  all  trust  in 
this  life  (possibly  he  was  thinking  of  the  provision 
business)  ;  and  he  begged  them  to  trust  him  that 
day — the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  He  thanked 
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them  for  all  the  kind  things  they  had  said  about  his 
wife.     He  knew  she  was  no  child  (Lucretia  looked 
v/^but  pit.  1  he  would  study  her  every 

whim  and  fancy  (here  somebody  pulled  him  violently 
by  the  coat-tails).     He  assured  them  that  he  . 
miserable — he  meant  so  happy,  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  saying,  but  he  knew  they  we 
friends,  and  he  hoped  this  would  not  1 
time  he  should  serve  them  ;/•. 


Whether  or  no  I. 
terally  it  ; 
;.  in  to  bet; 
\  as  iv 

l  >  go  'hey  soon  after  took 

t  icir  departure, 
j    V 

^ICti:  •  '  '  : 

'  who  !  ;  '>f  the 

•.  .iard 

s  live, and  secured  a  first-c!  <  rtmcnt  to  • 

s  jives.  ecntoth  .  hcrespect- 

f  lly  pl.ucd  him  le,  and 

1  ;gan  to  talk  ot  -I  gone  off. 

Uni  ' 

p  )SCS,  the  '  <-ss,  so 

i:   order  to  catch  what  th- 
-  as  compelled  to  ber: 


have  it,  his  nervousness  was  such  that  he  invariably 
,ed  to  bring  his  forehead  into  such  sharp  con- 
tact with  hers  that  she  could  not  help  feeling  Jiurt 
at  his  clumsiness,  and  told   him  so.     Alas,  poor 
s  !     If  clumsiness  had   been  all  that  could 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge  it  would  have  been  well. 
On  their  arrival  at  Brighton  he  engaged  rooms  at 
nice  and  exceedingly  private  sort  of  hotel  a 
short  distance  from  the  station,  giving  most  extra- 
fol  everything  to  be  of  the  choicest, 
in  order  to  win  back  the  smiles  of  his  lady-love,  who 
•  •vercly  from  the  headache  he  had 

ed,  his  manner  was  nervously 
acl  the  landlady,  a  woman  of  exceptional 
that  something 
nothing  about  either  to 
•.t  they  we:  married  couple,  and 

.cntions  to  the  lady  were  so  obtrusively  appa- 
rent that  the  proprietress  regarded  them  with  more 
j  or  less  suspicion.    Ueing  suspicious,  she  would  have 
1  liked  to  1.  :  them  to  go  elsewhere,  but  of 

course  could  not  without  reasonable  pretext. 
It  was  not  long  wanti: 

The  bride,  not  feeling  well,  had  retired  to  the  bcd- 
kc,  in  his  solicitude,  had  rung 
humbcrmaid,  and  desired  her  to  see 
red  anything  —at  least,  that  is  wh.it 
he  meant  to  say,  but  in  his  excitement  and  nervous- 
ness he  had  requested  the  girl  to  wait  upon  Miss 
McSti* 

As  soon  as  the  landlady  heard  this  she  was  furious. 
•.  s  much.    Of  course  they  're  not  mar- 
ried.   I  might  have  known  it.    Catch  a  middle 
married  man  being  so  attentive  to  his  wife!"     And 

•  rushed  to  give  them  notice  to  quit  at  once. 
In  vain  the  poor  wretched  man  explained  how  the 
mistake  had  occurred — that  they  had  been  married 
but  a  few  hours.     It  was  no  good.     Nothing  would 
her  but  the  production  of  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate, and  Lucretia's  wrath  and  indignation  at  having 
to  produce  it  may  be  imagined. 

hard  //V.v.r,  but 

I  think  he  was  very  wrong  in  alluding  to  the  day  as 
the  happiest  one  of  his  life. 

H.  G.  SCMKRVII.I.K. 
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ALL  THE   WORLD'S   A   STAGE." 


RING  up  !— a  little  tinkling  bell  rings  up 
The  dull  green  curtain  o'er  the  world's  wide 
stage ; 
Another  actor  comes  to  drain  the  cup, 

To  make  or  mar  another  unwrit  page 
Of  that  grim  book  whose  burning  records  tell 
Of  hope,  of  joy,  of  tender  love  and  tears, — 
Of  those  who  played  their  busy  part  so  well, 
That  nations  sing  their  fame  for  years  and  years. 


And  all  this  great  wide  world  is  but  a  stage, 

Where  man  shall  come  and  quickly  pass  away ; 
Shall  laugh  and  woo,  shall  dance,  and  fret,  and 
rage; 

Where  good  and  bad  live  out  their  little  day. 
The  infant  "  mewling  "  on  its  mother's  lap  ; 

The  schoolboy  creeps  "  unwillingly  to  school ; " 
The  sighing  lover  ;  well,  with  time,  mayhap, 

He  plays  the  wise  or  plays  the  giddy  fool. 


The  tender  maiden  blushing  in  her  teens, 

To  her  the  world  seems  sunny  bright  and  fair  ; 
With  merry  bound  she  onward  trips,  and  gleans 

The  golden  hours  that  never  tell  of  care. 
Now  nature  looks  so  full  of  light  and  green, 

While  birds  fill  all  the  woods  with  silv'ry  song, 
And  round  her  path  the  glow  of  summer  sheen, 

For  glad  young  life  bounds  joyously  along. 


The  youth  who  dashes  fearless  to  the  fray, 

And  recketh  not  of  barriers  that  oppose  ; 
He  sees  the  goal,  then  forward  on  his  way, 

And  conquered  only  by  o'erwhelming  foes. 
The  soldier — Oh  !  it  is  not  he  alone 

Who  wears  the  scarlet  coat  and  flashing  sword, 
Must  brave  the  battle-front,  and  still  swim  on, 

For  very  life  the  fierce  storm-swollen  ford. 

The  soldier  who  goes  daily  forth  to  fight — 

To  battle  with  the  ever-surging  crowd, 
From  early  morn  till  late  into  the  night, 

All  weary  worn,  with  heavy  labour  bowed  ; 
This  toiler  in  the  weary  work-day  world, 

Hath  he  not  care  that  few  can  know  or  tell, 
To  stand  where  fiery  shafts  are  rudely  hurled, 

And  guard  the  little  ones  he  loves  so  well  ? 

And  actors  come  as  happy  as  the  day, 

Here  on  the  stage  in  flush  of  manhood's  prime, 
While  ruddy  children  gambolling  shall  play, 

And  pealing  bells  ring  out  their  merry  chime  ; 
For  there  are  sunny  scenes  of  life  to  tell, 

Where  scented  roses  in  the  garden  grow, 
Broad  grassy  meads  and  sunlit  woody  dell, 

And  valleys  where  the  gurgling  brooklets  flow; 
And  honest  poor  who  dwell  in  cottage  home, 

Through  guileless  youth  to  quiet  cheerful  age, — 
Who  pass  upon  their  way,  nor  wish  to  roam 

'Mid  busy  scene  of  this  world's  shifting  stage. 


IRETTE  AY. 


Here  prince  and  peasant  meet  upon  the 

Here  hunger  croucheth,  close  upon  the  scene 
Where  revelry  may  hold  its  merry  sway, 

And  thoughtless  youth  dance  light  upon  the  green. 
Some  loiter  through  the  busy  scenes  of  life  ; 

They  laugh  and  quaff  the  sweets  of  glad  del 
As  though  wild-beating  storm,  nor  war  nor  strife 

Had  never  been  from  dawn  to  dark'ni: 

And  then  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon 
Comes  wheezing,  shuttling  slow  upon  ti. 
:ik  shank  in  youthful  he  ! 

The  pride  of  youth  sinks  down  to  tottc 
'•  Oi  t,  out,  brief  candle  !  "  let  the  flicker 

dng  shad 

A  fl  itter  of  sweet  s< 
A  id  all  the  toil  of  life  1 


Then,  as  the  curtain  falls,  the  scene  to  end, 

That  told  its  tale  from  infancy  to  age, 
There  aye  hath  been,  howe'cr  the  way  did  wend, 
Fierce  fight  the  soldier  of  the  world  must  \ 
;  now  as  hurried  words  the  talc  can  tell 
.11  the  joy  and  sorrow  by  the  way, 
\Ve  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  prompter's  bell, 
•;>  upon  the  stage  to  play. 

down  !  the  little  bell  once  more  .shall  sound, 
1  let  the  I-.  fall 

To  close  the  scene  that  had  its  merry  round, 
npter's  tinkling 

the  lights  are  out  ; — 
ances  lost,— we  litt!  ;s  ;  — 

The  a  -I  shout ; 

Ri.  '  '—a  new  |  us  ! 


RIN< 


tfomcDn  in 


i. 


I 


FOW  it  bl. 
out  to-night : 

I  *r  too  sleepy  to  read,  and  too 
So    '11 

An    in  gossamer  wrcathin  curl. 

In  1  1C  still:1.'  it  and  the 

Th  re's  a  flectness  in  fancy,  a  fro! 
Th  re  ':  of  romar, 

'i         ••  azurine  cun  ii 

I  •  U" 

picture  comes  back  from  the 

t  nc 
Th<  y  are  lounging  once  mo:  the  sweet- 

s  chted  limes: 

Sec  how  closely  he  watches  the  Oueen  01 
As  ier  white  hands  roll  deftly  those  small  - 


He  be'  :  .ith  in  her 

..  hcrfathoi: 

Ah  !  the  sweetest  of  voices  delightfully  s, 
,:d  intertwinin 

[II. 

'it  summer 

You  gave  me  that  bunch  <  ic, — 

I  thought 

crs  soon  faded:  much  sooner,  forsooth  ! 
I  found  your  fair  face    but  a  mask  for  the  truth  ! 

•  :ich  things 
.'rcttc  Ri). 
out.) 
I     '. 


THE  ENCHANTED  HARLEQUIN. 


i. 

A  SHABBY-LOOKING  man  sat  smoking  a  very 
short,  very  black  pipe  in  a  shabby-looking 
room.  He  sat  before  a  fireless  grate ;  his  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  tilted  back,  formed  an  acute  angle 
with  the  floor;  his  slippered  feet  rested  upon  the 
mantelshelf.  He  was  young,  but  his  face  was  worn 
and  lined,  and  his  hair  was  turning  grey.  He  was 
sallow  of  complexion  and  most  downcast  of  expres- 
sion. It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  a  very  low-spirited 
condition. 

"If  I  had  but  a  little  money!"  he  murmured 
gloomily  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  with  a  moody  swaying  of  his  head  to  and  fro 
allowed  his  weary  eyes  to  glance  listlessly  about 
him.  They  found  little  comfort  from  their  rather 
torpid  survey  of  his  surroundings. 

It  was  a  poor  and  confined  room  enough,  of  irre- 
gular shape,  up  several  pairs  of  stairs,  and  very 
near  the  roof;  the  wall-paper  dingy,  stained,  and 
tattered  ;  the  low  ceiling  cracked  and  clouded  ;  the 
floor  creaking  and  uneven,  barren  of  carpet.  There 
was  very  little  furniture.  Through  the  soiled  window 
—  the  starred  panes  of  which  had  been  opaquely 
repaired  with  knobs  of  putty — could  be  dimly  viewed 
a  dreary,  wide-stretching  prospect  of  red  tiles,  grey 
slates,  and  brown  chimney-stacks,  heavily  canopied 
with  smoke  and  fog  and  leaden  skies.  It  was  wintry 
weather ;  the  cold  entered  at  every  possible  aper- 
ture ;  and  with  the  cold  came  noise  :  for  a  busy 
thoroughfare  ran  hard  by,  and  the  grinding  roar  of 
the  street  traffic, — that  unceasing  obligate  accom- 
paniment to  life  in  London, — would  not  be  denied — 
could  not  be  kept  out.  Sometimes  the  rattling  and 
jolting  of  specially  ponderous  vehicles  seemed  to  set 
the  house  pulsing  and  trembling  as  though  it  had 
been  a  living  thing. 

The  sad-toned,  poverty-stricken  aspect  of  the 
room  was  relieved  by  one  bright  object  only.  On 
the  deal  kitchen  table,  which  stood  midway  between 
the  black  grate  and  the  dismal  window,  there  rested 


in  a  tumbled  but  gay  and  glittering  heap, —  a  harle- 
quin's dress  ! 

II. 

THE  man's  real  name  was  James  Higgs,  and  he 
was  London  born  ;  but  professionally  he  was  known 
as  Signer  Trippanti.  He  was  a  dancer,  and  to  such 
minds  as  dancers  possess,  an  Italian  surname  has 
always  offered  attractions.  No  doubt,  too,  that  in 
the  playbills  "  Signer  Trippanti"  did  look  better  than 
plain  "  Mr.  Higgs."  But  he  did  not  know  a  word  of 
Italian  ;  English  was  the  only  language  with  which 
he  had  any  acquaintance  ;  and  it  must  be  said  that 
his  English  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished.  His 
accent  was  of  Cockaigne.  His  words  were  often 
as  the  coins  of  a  base  mint :  they  were  uttered  in  a 
clipped  and  defaced  condition. 

"  What's  come  of  mother  and  the  kids,  I  wonder  ?  " 
he  said,  as  he  shivered,  and,  weary  of  solitude,  looked 
round  the  room  in  quest  of  company.  He  found 
none— he  was  alone  with  the  weariness  and  indigence 
of  his  dwelling-place. 

He  rose  and  stretched  himself,  yawning  noisily 
and  persistently.  It  was  as  though  his  jaws  had 
dissolved  partnership  absolutely.  He  walked  to  the 
window,  shaking  himself  like  a  wet  dog,  to  be  rid  of 
the  cramped  feeling  that  oppressed  him.  But  he 
soon  turned  from  the  window,  finding  the  prospect, 
perhaps,  more  cheerless  than  he  could  well  endure. 
He  was  back  again  presently  at  the  fireplace,  gazing 
at  his  own  reflection  in  the  little  wooden-framed 
looking-glass  fixed  above  the  mantelpiece.  It  was 
almost  without  consciousness,  possibly,  that,  being 
before  the  glass,  he  fell  or  threw  himself  into  a  series 
of  attitudes  that  suddenly  changed,  and  were  at- 
tended by  much  rolling  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  stiffening  of  the  outstretched  fingers,  and  twirl- 
ing of  the  wrists.  A  certain  conventional  grace 
attended  these  postures  and  movements,  which  may 
be  described  as  part  of  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of 
the  harlequin  of  English  pantomime. 


THE   P1XCHA 


As  harlequin,  Jam  himself  S 

>anti,  had  in  his  time  won  much  applause. 

•her a  gaunt  and  hungry  countenance  he 
saw,  or  might  have  seen,  in  the  loo!;  His 

cheeks  and  chin  were  blue  and  bristly,  need:: 
razor.    His  eyes  were  lustreless,  and  a  certain  dazed 
expression  overspread  his  fa  result 

from  his  so  frequent  assumption  of  a  harlequin's 
mask  ?  Was  he  somewhat  perplexed  and  discom- 
fited when  deprived  of  that  screen?  What  may 

n  had  a  good  deal  er 

and  posse-  of,  the  constitution,  moral  and 

physical,  of  James  Higgs.  hand," 

his  nature  was  much  subdued  • 
HI ;  was  nothing  if  not  a  harlequin,  alike  in  the  theatre 
ar.  lout  of  it    He  was  only,  an  •!  cquin. 

If  only  he  had  but  posscssc 


III. 


THE  sound  of  footsteps  upon  the  stairs ;  voices 
b  :ame  audible  ;  and  then  there  entered  a  \. 
a  d  two  little  children. 

"Well,  •  ell,  Teddy;  *  .    said 

J   oics  lefully  enough. 

"Well,  father.  ^gs. 

A  pretty  woman,  altho  .ess  was  a 

I    .le  pinched  by  care  and  pen 
t    >  thin  and  threadbare  for  the  time  of  year. 

en  \\  saged ; 

lacked   the  rosy  cheeks  and  well-fed   . 
ghly  prospero  .•;.   Higgs  intcr- 

cs  with  h. 
y  news,  mother  -d. 

-red  ; 
I  've  brought  you  a  bit  of  sup; 

She  produced  from  her 
-basket,  with  some  pride.  a  diminu- 

rk  chop  h  crescent  of  : 

.  ou  got  n 
a  »lced  ;  "a  chop  isn't  a  thing  to  dr. 

"  There's  the  heel  of  a  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  and 
pinci.  >  well  enough, 

rought  no  money,  I  suppose,  motli 
ggs  asked,  not  i 


ook  her  head. 

.k  you  would.    Mom 

hard  to  come  by— 'specially  when  you  want  it 
— and  Aunt  Jane  is  a  skin 

hunks,  I  know  that  very  well.     Relations  is  never 
good  for  much,  except  advice  or  abuse— and  those 
are  things  a  fellow  can  generally  make  shift 
witho 

•  stood  a  i 

•-•11,  she  said  as  she'd  given  so  much  : 
•  narics  ol  1  left  herself  quite  sliort  ; 

;cn  she  went  on  about  your  way  of  life." 
itterly  :  '• 

no   gooH 
clowns  is  the  devil  and  :"«>r  columbines, 

poor  things " 

;  to  be  brought  up 

:,  to  think  of 
the  ch  *.s  on  the  public 

-^s,  abruptly.  "When 

:  question  of  whether  you  '11  dance  or  starve,  I 

/cttcr  to  d  how  to.     I 

should  Aunt  Jane  1C  of  them 

j  easy. 

:  them 

hoppi:  .   .••  P'-tcr? — 

he  so  mu  xl  word  to  give  us 

,  asked,  after  a  pause  d  icntal 

. 

.iCS. 

. 

peal 

.a  if  it  i  ry   >ou,  1^- 

wouldn't  so  much  mind  a  small  subscriptior. 
otherwise  he  must  ft 

>  bury  me. 

And  he  ca'.i  .ristian  bo  uioney 

in  the 

uselfinto 


THE  ENCHANTED  HARLEQUIN. 


ie  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  administering  severe 
mnishment  to  an  imperceptible  antagonist. 

Mr.  Higgs  lacking  money  sorely,  had  applied  to 
:ertain  of  his  relations  to  assist  him  in  his  necessity. 
fhe  result  had  not  been  fortunate.  There  were 
nembers  of  Mr.  Higgs'  family  who  disapproved  of 
lis  method  of  life.  They  had,  indeed,  habitually 
,nd  persistently  found  fault  with  his  proceedings. 
^  man's  relatives  are  very  apt  to  constitute  them- 
elves  his  critics  and  censors, — to  pronounce  judg- 
tient  against  him,  and  to  take  particular  care  that 
heir  sentences  are  carried  into  effect.  So  James 
iiggs  had  found  it.  He  had  been  condemned  by 
is  kindred  from  a  very  early  period  in  his  history, 
rhe  sad  fact  that  his  mother  had  died  upon  his  entry 
ito  the  world  was  often  charged  to  his  account, 
le  had  been  blamed,  too,  with  still  less  reason,  in 
hat  his  father,  deeply  afflicted,  and  with  a  sense  of 
Bereavement  heavy  upon  him,  had  sought  consola- 
ion  and  found  destruction  in  drink.  The  orphan 
oy  had  rather  brought  himself  up  than  been  brought 
p  by  others  ;  there  were  few  indeed  who  cared  what 
Became  of  him,  or  concerned  themselves  much  about 
im,  except  to  cuff  and  buffet  him  whenever  chance 
rought  him  under  their  notice.  Some  small  measure 
f  education  he  had  received  at  an  infant  school, 
le  had  learnt  his  first  dancing  steps  in  the  streets, 
rhere  he  had  also  learnt  a  good  many  other  things. 
le  had  practised  greatly  in  early  life  upon  the  re- 
ounding  trap-doors  that  cover  the  cellars  of  public 
.ouses.  A  kindly  clown  engaged  at  an  East-end 
tieatre  had  witnessed  his  juvenile  exertions  of  this 
ind,  and  encouraged  him  to  appear  upon  the  stage, 
le  became  a  pupil  of  the  ballet-master  of  the  es- 
iblishment,  who,  during  several  years,  levied  a 
.eavy  percentage  upon  the  earnings  of  his  apprentice 
-when  he  arrived  at  earning  anything.  In  due 
ime,  however,  his  gifts  as  a  dancer — enhanced  by 
Tactice  and  cultivation  —  acquired  a  market  value. 
Vhen  engaged  as  harlequin  he  received  what  many 
eld  to  be  a  very  handsome  salary. 

Then  he  had  married  pretty  Eliza  Pink,  who  was 
mployed  in  the  wardrobe  department  of  the  Royal 
ipitalfields  Theatre.  A  most  imprudent  step,  so  all 
ames  Higgs'  relations  pronounced  it.  But  then, 
s  he  felt,  his  every  action  had  been  imprudent  from 


their  point  of  view ;  the  world  had  met  him  and  as- 
saulted him,  as  it  were,  at  every  turn.  His  dancing 
for  his  living  was — imprudent ;  his  figuring  on  the 
stage— imprudent.  His  love  for  his  Eliza,  his  mar- 
riage, the  children  born  to  him  —  these  were  all 
reckoned  as  so  many  imprudences.  A  bad  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever  which  had  thrown  him  out  of  his 
engagements  and  exhausted  his  resources, — more 
imprudence ;  until  at  last  Mr.  Higgs  became  con- 
vinced that  quite  his  most  imprudent  action  had 
been  his  coming  into  the  world,  and  that  the  least 
imprudent  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  go  out  of 
it  again  as  promptly  as  possible. 


IV. 

MR.  HlGGS'  Aunt  Jane,  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  known  as  Miss  Wilcox,  an  elderly  spinster  who 
had  prospered  as  a  clear-starcher,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  possessed  of  considerable  means.  But  it 
was  as  though  her  very  nature  had  become  starched 
and  ironed ;  as  though  all  sympathy  had  been 
stiffened  and  crimped  out  of  her.  What  she  called 
her  religious  opinions  were  in  strict  opposition  to 
her  nephew's  professional  pursuits.  She  was  one  of 
those  good  people  who  discover  evil  in  everything. 
Theatrical  diversions  she  regarded  as  simply  dia- 
bolical. It  had  been  said  of  her,  that  she  prized 
missionaries  because  of  their  neck- cloths,  which 
trade  reasons  commended  to  her  favour.  Referring 
to  James  Higgs,  she  had  been  heard  to  observe  that 
souls  could  not  be  saved  by  spangles.  Possibly  she 
thought  that  starch  might  be  more  efficacious  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Higgs'  Uncle  Peter — surname  Copsey — was 
the  beadle  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mungo's,  Poplar.  In 
the  way  of  caning  a  charity  boy,  or  browbeating  a 
pauper,  he  was  probably  the  equal  of  any  beadle  in 
Britain.  Wearing  his  bright  official  uniform,  a  gold- 
bound  cocked  hat  shadowing  his  inflamed  and  tru- 
culent visage,  and  his  right  hand  grasping  his 
massive  silver- knobbed  staff,  he  presented  a  very 
imposing  figure  indeed.  Otherwise  there  was  not 
much  to  be  said  about  James  Higgs'  Uncle  Peter, — 
except,  perhaps,  that  he  had  saved  money,  and  was 
particularly  loth  to  part  with  it.  It  may  be  added 
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that  he  thought  very  poorly  of  his  nephew  :  at  the 
same  time  he  frankly  admitted  that  all  could  not 
be  beadles.  But  a  play-actor  and  a  harlequin  !  A 
man  might  almost  as  well  be  a  pauper  at  once :  so 
opined  Uncle  Peter. 


V. 

not  heard  from  the  theatre,  father?" 
asked  Mrs.  Higgs. 
"No,  mo: 

ell,  perhaps  no  news  is  good  news,  father,"  she 
said  cheerily.  But  he  was  not  to  be  comforted  in 
that  way. 

"ho  news  is  bad  news,  mother.     It  means  that 
I've   10  chance,  that  I'm  not  wanted,  that  they're 
goin;  to  do  without  me.     They're  cutti: 
tomi  ic  down  to  a  burlesque  ;    that's  abot:' 
they    e  doing.    How  :  -stockings 

and    reakdowns,  comic  songs .'.  nc  trip 

danc  :  of  harlequin  and  columbine  is  worth  the  lot, 
to  m  thinking.  But  harlequins  have  come  to  be  a 
n  the  market,  and  columbines  of  no  account. 
As  f  r  clowns,  the  public  has  got  them  down  and 
jumj  :d  upon  them.  >  fun  in  your  modern 

pant  mimes  !  that 's  the 

cnoi  ;h  if  people  would  only  look  for  it,  and  think 

titfu    when  they'd  found  it,  and  k \\.  >me  it 

[as  si  :h.    \Ve  do  our  best.  1  to  see  the 

pco;  egetuptogoa  lie  tail 

of  t   e  transformation  scene,  as  though  we  wasn't 

wort  i  looking  at.    '1  i  the  fun  out 

of  tl  -'  clown  and  the  liveliness  out  of  the  hai ! 

I  ca     tell  you.     I  don't  think  pco;  to  be 

allo\     i  to  leave  the  t!  e  the  comic  business 

gun." 

'•     ou  Ye  low  in  your  spirits,  father  ;  and  it  :s  hard 
to  b«  ar,  I  know,  dear,  and  you  such  a  lovely  dancer, 
as  a;  acknowledge ;  the  sweetest  harlequin  that  ever 
i,  to  my  thinking,  father.     You'll  be  better 
after  your  bit  of  supper." 
H  ;  eyed  the  little  p 

Si  e  shook  her  head  sa  (uare 

inch  of  cardboard  before  him.     Her  warmest 
had  ;one  to  the  pawnbroker's. 


VI. 

THE  harlequin's  dress  had  been  tossed  from 
the  table  on  to  a  chair  to  make  room  for  the  little 
pork  chop,  which  did  not  require,  however,  so  very 
much  room.  The  glittering  patchwork  falling  over 
the  back  of  the  chair,  partially  reclining  on  the  seat 
and  flowing  down  to  the  floor,  suggested  one  of  those 
accidents  so  apt  to  occur  in  all  well- regulated  panto- 
mimes—the flattening  of  harlequin  by  the  process 
of  mangling  or  some  like  operation  of  levelling  and 
compression. 

Mr.  i  he  thought  how  much  happier 

the  world  would  be  if  now  and  then  the  shams  of 

life  were  to  turn  into  realities  and  the  realities  into 

.he  would  be  content  if,  for  live 

minutes,  he  could  be  the  great  magician  he  had 

seemed  in  so  many  harlequinades.     To  strike  the 

•  and  char  fCt  into  a  palace, 

to  bring  a  banquet  through  the  iloor,  to  cause  wine 

to  flov  ipty  bottles  to  make  light  shine  in 

produce  bank-notes  from  vacuous 

pockets,  to  convert  the  rich  into  the  poor  and  the 

poor  into  the  rich,  to  turn  dross  into  gold,  and  trans- 

,:^ions  floated  through  his  brain,  or 
appeared  in  the  clouds  that  rose  circling  from  the 
glowing  bowl  of  his  short  black  pipe. 

good   fairy  Content,  benignant  of  face  and 
!;n    draperies,   daisy-trimmed, 
crowned  with  field  flowers  sparkling  with  de, 

by  attendant  fays  skilled  in  picturesque 
.d  fancy  dam  ing.     A  smiling  land 
with  a  sunny  sky.     The   Happy   Valley,  and    the 
fulhcart,  on  the  borders  of  a  gleam- 
round  of  cobalt-blue  mountains 

in  the  scene-painters  very  best  and  brightest  man- 
ner. A  joyous  population  with  freshly-rouged  checks, 
ith  trunk-hose  of  blue  and  pink 

satin,  I  'i    bcribboncd,  silk    stockings    and 

dancing-pumps,  the  invariable  costume  of  panto- 
mimic   pea  Ml    happiness    and    animation, 
lightness  of  hearts  and  hc«  music  and  limc- 
Thcn  portentous  strains,  and  enter  th« 

i    Splendidemendax,  the  representative 
•HIS  luxury,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  i; 
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men  with  a  thirst  for  gold,  and  tempt  them  to  quit 
the  Happy  Valley,  to  resign  their  lives  of  peaceful- 
ness  and  content,  and  even  to  barter  their  souls,  in 
exchange  for  the  indulgence  of  their  every  dream  of 
shameless  avarice  and  guilty  ambition.  What  a 
chance  for  the  scene-painter  was  that  Home  of 
Slendidemendax,andhis  attendant  imps  Electrotype 
and  Flashnote  in  the  Temple  of  Precious  Metals  on 
the  summit  of  the  Quartz  Mountains  !  The  grand 
transformation  scene,  composed  entirely  of  Brilliant^ 
Diamants,  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
splendent exhibition  of  its  class  ever  presented  upon 
the  stage.  Of  the  dramatis  persons,  of  course  the 
virtuous  young  peasant,  Claude,  became  harlequin 
(Signer  Trippanti),  and  his  affianced  bride,  the  lovely 
shepherdess  Agnes,  columbine ;  clown  and  panto- 
loon  being  discovered  lurking  in  the  persons  of 
Chawbacon,  a  comic  farm-servant,  and  his  master, 
Mangelwurzel,  an  absurd  farmer.  The  imps  Elec- 
trotype and  Flashnote  figured  very  satisfactorily  as 
sprites  and  contortionists  in  the  harlequinade. 

VII. 

A  THEATRE  crowded  to  the  roof.  A  Boxing-night 
audience ;  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  closely  packed  as 
possible  with  spectators ;  lines  and  lines  of  excited 
faces,  joining  each  other  as  nearly  as  onions  roped 
together  or  beads  on  a  string.  What  a  roar  of  ap- 
plause rang  through  the  house  upon  the  entrance  of 
harlequin!  What  a  graceful  figure  !  How  his  dress 
glittered  !  Did  ever  spangles  shine  so  brightly 
before? 

Still,  all  was  not  well  with  the  dancer.  Something 
had  gone  wrong ;  so  much  was  soon  apparent. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jemmy?"  inquired  the  sprite 
Electrotype,  sympathetically.  He  had  just  been 
tying  himself  in  a  double-knot,  and  grinning  at  the 
audience  with  his  head  where  the  calves  of  his  legs 
should  properly  have  been  found.  The  harlequin, 
panting  and  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  side,  was 
leaning  against  the  side-wing. 

"  I  'm  terrible  blown,  somehow,  to-night,"  he  said. 
"  I  can't  get  on  anyways." 

Clearly  something  clogged  and  weighed  down  his 
movements.  All  animation  and  agility  had  gone 
from  his  dancing.  He  was  strangely  stiff  of  limb. 


Instead  of  tripping  lightly  over  the  boards,  he  passed 
across  the  stage  with  a  dragging  action  of  his  legs. 

He  tried  to  leap  through  a  window — he  failed 
ignominously.  The  house  gave  a  groan  of  disap- 
pointment, to  be  followed  by  a  growl  of  wrath. 

"You're  out  of  sorts,  and  that's  a  fact,"  said 
Electrotype.  "  If  you  '11  stand  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  I  don't  mind  doing  your  jump  for  you." 

But  the  harlequin  determined  to  try  again.  He 
carefully  removed  his  mask,  sliding  it  from  his  face 
as  though  it  had  been  the  beaver  of  a  helmet,  drew  a 
long  breath,  took  a  run,  sprang  in  the  air,  and  then 
— fell  heavily  down  again  prostrate  upon  the  stage  ! 

There  came  a  storm  of  hisses,  a  hurricane  of  yells, 
a  whirlwind  of  whistles.  "  Off,  off,  off,  off !  Take 
him  home  !  Turn  it  up  !  He 's  drunk ;  he 's  drunk ! 
Off,  off  J" 

Never  was  harlequin  so  reviled  and  condemned. 
But  then  never  before  had  harlequin  failed  so 
egregiously ! 

It  was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  rise.  He  was 
overcome  by  shame  and  mortification.  He  was 
furious  with  himself  and  with  all  about  him.  He 
was  a  prey  to  despair.  And  something  else  weighed 
him  down  and  bowed  him  to  earth — to  listen  to  the 
execrations  of  the  house !  He  glanced  at  his  dress 
as  he  lay  stretched  full  length  upon  the  stage,  in- 
capable of  movement.  He  shivered— almost  he 
screamed,  but  his  voice  had  lost  all  tone  ;  he  could 
but  pipe  feebly,  like  a  baby  or  a  centenarian.  Amaze- 
ment and  alarm  took  possession  of  him  wholly. 

He  had  begged  that  the  shams  of  his  life  might 
become  realities— that  all  that  glittered  might  turn 
to  genuine  gold.  He  had  wanted  money — he  had 
got  it  now  with  a  vengeance !  His  beautiful  harle- 
quin's dress  had  glittered  with  thousands  of  spangles. 
Every  spangle  had  become  a  bright  new  sovereign, 
fresh  from  the  Royal  Mint!  No  wonder  he  could 
not  dance — could  not  leap — could  not  even  rise 
from  the  ground.  He  was  kept  down  by  the  weight 
of  thousands  of  pounds  ! 

Why,  oh,  why  had  he  listened  to  the  malignant 
geni  Splendidemendax  ?  Where,  oh,  where  was  the 
kindly  fairy  Content,  the  Happy  Valley,  and  the 
sweet  Village  of  Cheerfulheart  ? 

Meantime,  what  a  prodigious  and  deafening  din 
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Hence  were  making!  Their  roars  and  scr 
the  stamping  of  their  feet,  their  angry  swaying  this 
way  and  that,  seemed  to  set  the  whole  theatre  rock- 
ing. The  chandelier  swung  in  the  air  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  ;  the  footlights  uprose  and  darted 
about  like  shooting  stars  ;  the  tiers  of  the  boxes, 
gallery,  and  pit  wavered  a:  :'.\\  they  lost 

all  form  and  regularity,  a:.  ^s  and 

nebulous  mass;— all  was  conh  1  blending 

and  blurring  of  light  and  <  and  colour, 

over  all,  like  .g  and 

.g  of  a  \Vagnerian  orchestra,  resounded  the 
ang-y  turmoil  and  uproar  of  the  offended  and 
:ed  audience. 

VIII. 

.  .ke  with  a  st:  .     He 

trembling  all  o\  <od  on  cr. 

he.i 
we  e  tv.  '.tie  pork 

i  the  large  crescent  of  f  i  troubled 

digest 

ome  o:  >cking  loudly  at  the  door. 

aid  appeared,  and  tossed  a  letter  into  the 
in.  He  rccogni/ed  the  handwriting,  and  tore 
:n  the  envelope  v.  .  and  a  flut- 

lie  murmured, 

looking  up  a  ! 

pcarcd  th.  :>ital- 

heatrc  had  finally  decided  upon  tl, 
.line,  and 

.     It 

•lie  back  of  the 
s  the  floor.  :;iined  it  i 

ren<  •  :nply  spar. 

icre  \\a^  plenty  of  glitter— no  real  ^ 

nk  (i'»d,  I  *m  poor,1' he  murmured.    And  he 
to  move  h.  :iousinq;: 

pression  <  and 

•ling  and  skip- 

ng  about  the  room.     Almost  he  was  tempted  to 
1C  could  not  leap  through  the  window.     For- 
natcly,  he  remembered  in  time  that  his  room 
i  an  upper  floor  up  several  pairs  of  stairs,  and 
;ry  near  the  roof,  that  the  street  was  below,  and 


that  there  would  be  probably  no  one  waiting  there 
to  catch  him  or  to  break  his  fall. 

There  was  a  great  hubbub  outside  the  door.  I  li-. 
wife  and  children  burst  into  the  room. 

.iher,  I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  to  laugh 
or  to  cry,"  she  said. 

"God  knows!"  he  observed.     Kor  his  part,  his 
ere  full  of  tears  already. 

"  But  Uncle  Peter :' 

.la's  sent  us  some  money  ?" 

.    nuite  suddenly.    A  lit,  people 
because  of  the  talk  of  abolishing  his  cocked 
r  economy's  sake,  and  making  him  \\ 
Scotch  cap  inste  i  i.     '  A  beadle  in  a  Srotrh 
he  cried  ;  and  he  turned  the  colour  of  pickled  cab- 
fell  down  in  a  heap,  and  never  spoke  again  !  '' 

r!" 

d  they  do  say  that  he's  died  without  a  will, 
and  that  all  hi  :o  you." 

his  death. 

nicy  will  be  a  real  help  and  comfort  to  us,  I  '11 
own  t!  e  any  more,  mother  ; 

;,  a;vl  buy  new 

s  for  the  children  ;  and " 

he  couldn't  continue.     His  voice  was  stilled 
by  his  sobs,  and  he  coven  with  his  i 

He  did  not  want  the  little  ones  to  see  him  i  : 

\\  ife  thrcv.  nevk  and  kissed 

him  tenderly. 

-,''  she  said.    "  V, 

borne  bad  fortune  ;  we  can  bear  good,  sun  !\ .'' 
••  I   shall   be  better  presently,  mother,"  he 
simply.     "IJut  good   luck  and  1   seemed  to  have 
1  company  some  time  ago;  and  now  we've 
met  togcth  (>n  a  sudden  with  sometb 

a  crush  that  almost  knocked  me  over  and  done  for 
me,  just  as  people  meet  in  a  pantomime  when  a 
spill  an 

He  gets  better  gradually,  however.  He  was,  in- 
deed, nearly  himself  again  after  he  had  pressed  his 
Eli/a  to  his  heart,  an-  •  1  Tilly  and 

Teddy  by  turns,  and  enjoyed  a  cup  of  lea,  and 
soothed  his  excited  feelings  with  another  pipe. 

Possibly   the  good  fairy  Content  had   unaware.; 
visited  James  Higgs' attic  chamber,  and  dil: 
tender  and  benignant  influence.    Who  knows? 


ON  THE  ART  OF  KISSING-. 


Old  Style.— Just  the  tips  01  the  little  finger. 


New  Style.— The  Supreme  esthetic  Kiss  of  tuppeny-'a'penny  Passion 


KY  KELATIOV.S 


People  you  may  Kiss 


O  i  H  E  K     F  E  L  L  C  \\<  ' 
People  you  mustn't. 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  KISSING. 


family  Kiss,  when  they  want  to  get  something  out  ol  KU*««. 


NOW  AND   THEN. 


MY  verses  are  to  reach  you,  reader  dear, 
About  the  dull  beginning  of  November. 
I  pen  them  while  the  summer  yet  is  here, 

And  partridges  are  dreading  the  September. 
You  possibly  may  like  my  little  rhymes, 

May  recollect  my  stanzas,  and  may  quote  them. 
Let  Fancy  bring  you  back  again  betimes 
The  sultry  sunny  day  on  which  I  wrote  them. 

The  Fahrenheit  is  now  at  eighty-five  ; 

I  see  a  sky  without  a  cloud  above  me. 
The  roses  and  the  birds  are  all  alive  ; 

The  latter  sing  as  if  they  seem  to  love  me. 
Ah,  reader  mine!  when  you  peruse  the  lay 

I  strive  to  make  so  musical  and  pleasing, 
The  birds  and  roses  will  be  far  away ; 

The  Fahrenheit  most  likely  under  freezing. 


This  kind  of  morning — though  intensely  hot — 

Is  just  the  kind  of  morning  that  I  dote  on. 
"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

I  pen  these  lazy  lines  without  a  coat  on. 
Ah,  reader  mine  !  prepare  to  meet  the  storm, 

.When  snow  and  fog  assail  you  both  together. 
An  ulster  is  considered  pretty  warm, 

And  comforters  are  used  in  wintry  weather. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  merry  time 

When  Father  Christmas  is  a  blithe  new-comer  ; 
The  days  of  mistletoe  and  pantomime 

Can  challenge  all  the  sunshine  of  the  summer. 
Good  reader,  when  this  little  song  you  see, 

It  is  for  pity  that  I  must  implore  you  ; 
The  sunny  pleasures  will  be  dead  for  me, 

And  yoifve  your  Yuletide  pleasures  all  before  you. 

HENRY  S.  LEIGH. 


IN   A    HAMMOCK. 


WHEN  the  green  is  all  aglow, 
I  can  see  the  sun  slip  through ; 
Leafy  laces  hang  on  high, 
And  between,  the  broken  blue. 
Where  the  clouds  go  gliding  by, 
— Little  cloudlets  in  the  sky — 
Sailing,  sailing — drifts  of  snow, 

To  and  fro ! 


Then  the  river  steals  below, 
Like  some  sleeping  faSry  maid, 

Floating  down  in  shade  and  light,- 
Silver  lights  and  amber  shade ; 
And  above  her,  willows  slight, 
Lilies  gold  or  glossy  white, 
Bending,  bending — as  they  blow 

To  and  fro ! 


III. 

Through  the  silence,  swinging  slow, 
Swaying  in  the  summer  sun ; 

Now  a  brown  bird  gossips  near, 
Now  the  water-whispers  run — 
Run  and  ripple  to  the  weir, 
With  its  rhythm  cool  and  clear, 
Falling,  falling — as  I  go 

To  and  fro ! 


LAUNCE  LEE. 


REVENGE!"   TIMOTHEUS   CRIES. 


W\  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,  while 
yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung,  the  lady,  one  has 
reason  to  believe,  was  innocent  of  the  art  of  obtaining 
either  money  or  praise  under  false  pretences.  She 
was  not  Philanthropic.  The  Passions  who  exulted 
and  raged  and  fainted  in  her  manifestly  commodious 
shell  had  not  been  attracted  thither  by  any  Mission 
of  Mercy.  Of  course  they  were  filled  with  fury  :  it 
was  a  free  concert.  Equally,  of  course,  they  were 
wra  )ped  up  and  inspired  with  a  belief  that  they  could 
themselves  do  a  groat  deal  better  than  the  giver  of 
the  /;:  iey  only  tried;  but  it  is  clear  that, 

wh-  ther  actuated  by  curiosity,  or  ambition,  or  a 
nei  hbourly  desire  to  dress  the  house,  the  Object  of 
the  throng  was  not  Charitable. 

A  11  Lady  Leviathan's  objects  were.  She,  a  Baroness 
in  .er  own  right  (and  ample  enough,  as  Mr. 
gle  on  the  amateur  comique  once  rather  rudely 
rei  arked,  to  be  a  Baroness  of  Beef)  was  a  conspicuous 
Ol  ect  of  Charity  herself.  She  was  at  the  head  of 
cv  ry  benevolent  movement,  whether  it  was  a  quick- 
st(  >  or  a  slow  march,  and  she  acted  as  drum-major. 
H-  r  name  was  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
th  columns  of  every  annual  pamphlet  and  subscrip- 
tic  i list ;  as  thus  :  "  Doorstep  Society.  Collected  by 
L:  ly  Leviathan  at  a  garden  party,  ten  pounds  seven- 
te«  1  shillings  and  ninepence.  OtYering  from  a  few 
fri  nds  of  L:idy  Leviathan's,  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pe  ice.  Dripping  money  from  an  awakened  under- 
co  k  of  Lady  Leviathan's,  four  shil!  three- 

pe     -s  three  fan  'rocccds  of  the  sale  of  a 

c,  the  property  of  a  youthful  kinsman  of  Lady 
L<  /iathan's,  two  pounds  five  shillings.  Realized  by 
th  sale  of  goose  feathers  gathered  upon  the  village 
gr  en  by  the  children  of  Lady  Leviathan's  infant 
§c  lool,  elevenpence.  Profits  of  a  grand  amateur 
Co  icert  given  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Leviathan, 
fif  een  shillings  and  sixpence."  own  name 

ne  /er  appeared  as  a  donor.  She  was  too  modest. 
\Viat  she  gave  she  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public  gaze.  Her  ladyship's  servants  were  frequent 
gi<  ers.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  proselytism, 


she  so  ordered  things  that  her  menials  remained 
with  her  but  for  brief  periods.  One  thankful  cook 
had  scarcely  been  induced  to  bestow  her  dripping 
money  onadeserving  society,  before  another  grateful 
cook  felt  it  incumbent  on  her,  under  firm  but  affec- 
tionate pressure,  to  follow  the  good  example.  The 
youthful  kinsm.in  referred  to  is  a  nephew.  The 
purchaser  of  the  bicycle  (an  early  example)  was  the 
..ho  had  confidentially  imparted  unto 
Leviathan  his  yearning  for  a  course  of  gentle 
equestrian  exercise.  She  admitted  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bargain  "  that  bicycling  was  not  exactly 
equestrian  exercise,  but,"  she  contended,  "it  was 
more  soothing  to  the  brain."  It  was  to  be  deplored 
that  the  curate's  efforts  to  soothe  his  brain  should 
'»oen  rendered  futile  at  the  outset  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  obtrusive  stone-hca  j>.  ( )  a  the  occasion 
of  the  young  gentleman's  next  public  appearance  on 
foot,  he  wore  a  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  exhibited 
a  combination  of  hues  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  nose  that  would  have  filled  the  soul  of 
irne  Jones  with  joy.  The  bicycle  (I  think  I 
mentioned  that  it  was  a  very  early  example)  was 
ruined  beyond  redemption.  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
little  circumstance  by  way  of  illustrating  the  practical 
bias  of  Lady  Leviathan's  mighty  mind. 

Her  strongest  point  was  concerts.  That  alluded 
to  in  the  report  was  her  first  attempt ;  she,  as  one 
may  say,  had  not  then  learnt  to  draw;  neither,  to 
follow  the  figure,  had  she  mastered  the  use  of  "  the 
material."  The  Refreshment  Department  at  her 
ladyship's  concerts  is  now  personally  conducted. 
She  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  a  Canadian 
ured  ham  travel  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
of — may  I  be  permitted  to  say  the  Sandwich  Islands? 
and  her  method  of  dispensing  the  sherry  of  Ham 
burgh  is  only  excelled,  for  grace  combined  with 
economy,  by  her  manner  of  frothing  the  contract 
beer.  At  this  point  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
withdraw  the  curtain. 

Timotheus  is  alone.    Timotheus  Llewellyn  Snow- 
don-Jones  I  mean.    Alone— at  home,  in  his  semi 
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detached  villa,  the  eighty-three  years'"  lease  of  which 
he  has  just  acquired.  Fifty  miles  from  London,  in 
the  heart  of  a  lovely  country,  in  a  quiet  terrace,  free 
from  organ-grinders  and  howling  mendicants,  there 
is  nothing  now  to  prevent  him  from  settling  down 
in  earnest  to  finish  his  great  work  on  the  Wild  Welsh 
Harp.  In  the  day  long  and  pleasant  walks,  at  night 
tranquil  study.  He  owes  his  good  fortune  to  Lady 
Leviathan.  She  found  this  haven  of  rest  for  him  ; 
bless  her !  It  was  a  happy  chance  when  he  read 
that  essay  (in  Welsh)  at  a  Bardic  Gorsedd  in  aid  of 
the  Stocking-Knitters'  Society,  for  did  it  not  make 
them  known  to  each  other  ?  His  next-door  neighbour 
he  has  not  yet  seen.  Lady  Leviathan  informs  him 
that  he  is  an  artist  of  unusual  endowments,  and  so 
benevolent !  Bless  him  too !  Artist  in  one  villa, 
author  in  the  other.  De-lightful !  A  briar-root  on 
each  side  of  the  detaching  fence;  a  commingling 
cloud  of  fragrant  incense  above  !  He 

What  in  the  name  of  Solitude  was  that? — and 
that?— and  THAT?— and  THAT  ? 

"  A  party  wall,"  mutters  Timotheus,  with  the  smile 
of  one  who  is  about  to  be  operated  upon  by  an  im- 
placable dentist.  "  Yes,  a  wall  through  which  one 
party  can  hear  the  other  breathe.  Oh  ! " 

The  decomposition  of  his  peace  of  mind  had 
begun.  Timotheus  thought,  more  or  less  in  the 
English  of  the  Principality,  look  you,  of  the  fame 
which  his  pook  would  pring  him  (when  it  was  written) 
in  the  peautiful  palace  of  Taliesin  (or  the  place 
where  the  peautiful  palace  once  stood)  on  the  panks 
of  Lake  Geirionydd,  in  the  peautiful  Valley  of 
Llanrwst ;  yes,  yes  !  put  he  thought  also,  if  this 
wretch  next  door  is  the  leader,  look  you,  of  a  pand  of 
wind  instruments,  and  stringed  instruments,  and 
instruments  of  sheepskin,  and  of  prass,  that  pook, 
look  you,  will  never  pe  written  in  this  villa — NEVER  ! 

After  being  wrenched  out  of  all  appetite  for 
dinner  by  the  tuning  of  the  instruments,  Timotheus 
bore  the  rehearsal,  which  was  five  hours  long,  with 
comparative  serenity.  He  learnt,  as  he  listened 
from  his  darkened  drawing-room  window,  that  the 
name  of  his  neighbour  was  Beethoven  Smith.  As 
the  merry  friends  of  the  monster  of  melody  parted 
with  him  at  the  garden-gate,  they  called  him"Beety !" 

Next  day  Snovvdon-Jones  went  to  town  and  re- 


turned with  a  friend.  They  dined  together,  anc 
hearkened  in  the  drawing-room  to  a  vigorous  re- 
petition of  the  previous  night's  appalling  rehearsal 
On  the  second  day  he  brought  another  friend  frorr 
town,  and  the  pair  explored  a  house  immediately 
opposite  which  was  to  let.  From  that  moment  Ti- 
motheus ceased  to  chafe.  The  hope  of  his  name 
resounding  through  Gwydyr  Woods,  and  upon  th( 
sacred  summit  of  Bryn-y-Caniadau,  was  revived.  H( 
would  yet  be  with  them  by  the  margin  of  Geirionydd 
and  py  the  plood  of  the  Choneses  and  his  kinsmer 
the  Effanses,  look  you — yes,  yes  ! — the  names  o 
Gwalchmai,  Myfyr,  Eos  Bradwen,  and  Hywelfryn, 
should  not  pe  more  glorious  !  "  Hen  wlad  fy  Nha 
dau  ! "  exclaimed  Timotheus  with  emotion,  "  hi: 
cheese  shall  be  stewed  for  him  as  it  was  nevei 
stewed  pefore." 

The  house  opposite  commanded  a  view  of  the 
room  next  door  in  which  the  nightly  attacks  on  Mr 
Snowdon-Jones's  sanity  took  place.  On  the  fourtl 
night  the  two  friends  of  the  latter  entered  the  emptj 
house  from  the  back  garden,  and,  each  provided 
with  an  opera-glass,  steadily  reconnoitred  the  enemj 
from  underneath  the  Venetian  blinds.'  On  tha 
night  the  concert  party  was  strengthened  (oh,  dear  f 
by  the  addition  of  two  soprani  and  a  contralto,  anc 
the  Tooting  Warblers,  a  glee  party  of  seven.  Nexl 
day  was  Sunday. 

Behold  Mr.  Snowdon-Jones  at  Lady  Leviathan's 
Her  ladyship  has  just  returned  from  church. 

"  I  assure  you,  he  is  a  most  charming  man,  Mr 
Snowdon-Jones.  The  concert,  which  is  in  aid  of  the 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Sunday  Dinners  amongsl 
the  Poor,  takes  place  on  the  tenth.  Now,  as  you 
and  I  are  such  old  friends,  I  shall  expect  you  to  take 
quite  a  number  of  tickets." 

Timotheus  would  do  his  best. 

"  And  I  know  what  that  is,  Mr.  Snowdon-Jones. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  bribe  you.  Here  are  autograph 
copies  —  autograph  copies,  mind  !  —  of  two  new 
ballads,  which  will  be  sung  for  the  first  time  at 
our  concert.  The  words  of  one  might  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  of  the  other  (I  am  in- 
formed, for  I  never  heard  of  the  person),  by  Mr. 
Boucicault." 

Timotheus  accepted  the  gift  and  read  the  titles. 


"REl'EXGE!"    TJ  MOTH  ECS   OV 


One  was  u  Lisp,  lady,  lisp  !  the  My  lisps  and  lir. 
and  the  other,  "  When  Larry  was  waked  there  was 
hshins  of  liquor." 

Continued  her  ladyship,  u  \Ve  do  not  wish  the 
ballads  to  be  sung  in  public  before  the  day.  Let  me 
give  you  some  programmes.  There  is  to  be  what 
one  might  term  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  concert  on 
the  \Yednesday  before ;  will  you  come  ?  No  ? — Well, 
I  must  make  you  two  talented  people  known  to  each 
other  at  another  time.  Good  morn 

The  friends  of  Timotheus  were  constant  in  their 
attendance  in  the  empty  house,  especially  on  the 
nig  it  of  the  "dress  rehearsal/' when  they  numbered 
ton  -.  Timotheus  was  with  them.  Thereafter  the 
em  )ty  house  knew  them  no  more. 

It  wanted  two  days  to  the  concert  when 
Le  iathan,  as  she  v 

bn  jght  up  suddenly  by  the  presentation  of  a  tele- 
gr:  u.  It  \\as  from  Snowdon-Jones,  London,  and 
it  i  m  thus  :  "  Must  see  your  ladyship,  here,  at  once. 
Yi  il  importance.  Society  Abolition  Poor." 

ady  Leviathan  left  for  town  by  the  next  train. 
Mi  Snowdon-Jones's  communication  was  most  im- 
po  :ant.  By  the  most  wonderful  accident  in  the 
wo  Id  he  had  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
LI.  idudno  Linnets,  a  party  of  Welsh  minstrels  of 
iro  Id-wide  fame,  for  a  concert.  They  had  but  one 
aft  rnoon  to  spare,  and  that,  unfortunately,  v. 
aft  rnoon  of  the-  [r.  Beethoven  Smith's 

coi  :ert.   The  two  undertakings,  however,  would  not 
coi  rlict  if   the  Smith   party  were  only  reasonable. 
RTh  .   Linnets   warbled    in    Welsh.      Moreover,  his 
(Si  3wdon-Jones's)  friends  guaranteed  the  necessary 
c\j  ^nscs.     He  had  secured   the  hall  by  telegraph, 
am    •  *ould  sec  to  the  printing.     In  order  to  obtain 
for  .us  friends,  the  Linnets,  a  large  as  well  as  an 
ap|  reciative   audience,  her  ladyship  might,  if  she 
tho  ight  proper,  make  a  reduction  of  twenty-live  or 
fift;    per  cent,  to  those  who  took  tickets  for  both 
con  :erts.     What  did  her  ladyship  say? 
1  er  ladyship  said  "  I  consent." 
Mr.  iith  also  consented,  gleefully. 

"  L  dies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  that  night  at  full 
:sal,  "  let  us  all  go.    A  concert  in  Welsh  !    We 
sha  I  have  some  fun.'' 

'I  hey  had.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 


The  Arwest  was  fixed  to  begin  at  two.      Lady 

Leviathan  had  evidently  wrought  hard  in  the  cause 

of  the  Society,  as  the  Hall  of  Orpheus  (for  that  was 

its  name)  was  full.     Snowdon-Jones's  friends  from 

London  were  present  in  force.     Every  member  of 

Beethoven  Smith's  party  was  there.     Mr.  15.  S.  sat 

next  to  Lady  Leviathan,  and  made  gentle  jokes  in 

1-known  patrician  manner.     Mr.  Waggleton, 

who  sat  near,  made  irresistible  comments  on  the 

,:nme,  which  was  in  Welsh.     Snowdon-I 

.  seat  behind  a  laurel  in  a  tub  at  the  corner 

of  the  platform,  viewed  the  proceedings  with  great 

complacency. 

aoven  Smith  was  a  tall  thin  gentleman,  with 
closely-cropped  coal-black  hair,  a  thick  and  pen- 
dent mous;  >!ive  complexion,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary breadth  of  shirt  front.  Waggleton  was 
dumpy,  with  a  bald  space  upon  the  crown  of  his 
-.lie  si/e  of  a  turkey's  egg,  which  shone  like  a 
billiard-ball.  He  wore  dyed  whiskers  of  the  mutton- 

liapc,  and  "  trick"  eyebrows,  thick  and  si 
The  opening  piece,  an  overture  by  the  band, 
applauded  median  ically  by  the  Smithites,  who  ex- 
changed glances  of  mysterious  import,  and  talked 
into  each  others'  car-.     Snowdon-Jones,  craning  his 
head  towards  the  reserved  scats,  fancied  he  heard 
the  word  "  coincidence,"  and  that  the  speaker  (to 
Lady  Lcviathai.  •  thoven  Smith.     The  au- 

dience encored  the  young  lady  who  followed,  but 
without  the  aid  of  the  Smith  party,  who  were  mani- 
pcrplcxecl.  One  female  member  of  the  party 
.card  to  remark,  heatedly,  that  they  must  not 
talk  to  her  about  coincidences.  She  was  sure,  indeed! 
Presently  there  was  a  rustic  of  cream-laid  note-paper 
all  over  the  room.  The  Smithites  and  their  friends 
were  comparing  English  and  Welsh  programmes, 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  the  Welsh.  It  was  time.  A  party  of  seven  males 
had  come  forward  and  were  singing,  with  all  the 
imitations,  a  Welsh  version  of  "The  Dorbeetle's 
Dream  1"  This  was  to  have  been,  in  English,  the 
Tooting  Warblers'  great  effort  at  the  Smith  concert  I 
That  might  be  a  coincidence,  but  what  in  the 
name  of — of — of  treachery,  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness,  was  this? 

A  tall  thin  gentleman,  with  closely-cropped  coal- 
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black  hair,  a  thick  and  pendent  moustache,  an  olive 
complexion,  and  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  shirt 
front,  advances  amid  breathless  silence.  All  eyes 
are  turned  on  Beethoven  Smith,  who  is  rigid. 
Snowdon-Jones  is  all  over  twinkles.  The  pianist 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  prelude,  when  a  resonant 
voice,  the  property  of  one  of  Snowdon- Jones's 
London  friends,  exclaims, 

"  The  Corsican  Brothers,  to  a  hair ! " 

The  shouts  of  laughter  which  followed  probably 
cracked  the  ceiling. 

If  the  horror  of  Beethoven  Smith  was  great  when 
he  beheld  his  counterfeit  presentment  approach, 
imagine  the  intensity  of  his  amazement  when,  in  a 
tubby  tenor,  which  might  have  been  his  own,  the 
vocalist  rippled  forth  the  opening  strain,  in  Welsh, 
of  "  Lisp,  lady,  lisp  ;  the  lily  lisps  and  lingers  ! "  In 
vain  pacific-minded  persons  clamoured  in  a  highly 
disorderly  manner  for  order.  The  Arwest  ceased 
to  be  serious,  except  to  the  Tooting  Warblers,  who 
were  ferocious ;  to  Lady  Leviathan,  who  was  ready 
to  sink,  and  would  have  been  thankful  to  any  one 
who  had  afforded  her  the  means;  to  Smith,  who 
would  have  enjoyed  assassinating  Lady  Leviathan 
on  the  spot;  to  the  soprani  and  contralto  of  the 
Smithites,  boiling  with  rage;  and  to  Waggleton, 
white  and  flabby,  whose  turn  was  bound  to  come 
next. 

It  did.  There  stood  his  double.  There,  bowing 
and  smiling  to  the  convulsed  audience,  was  a  dumpy 
little  man  with  a  bald  space  upon  the  crown  of  his 
head,  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  and  as  shiny  as  a 
billiard-ball.  There  were  the  trick  eyebrows  and 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  and — oh,  agony! — the  wretch 
was  singing  his  song  "  When  Larry  was  waked  there 
was  lashins  of  liquor,"  and  NOT  in  Welsh !  The 
real  Waggleton  ground  his  false  teeth  together  until 
they  shook  in  their  sockets  ;  but  that  was  all.  He 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  It  was  when  there 
was  a  slight  lull  in  the  uproar  caused  by  the  inability 
of  the  audience  to  raise  another  laugh,  exhaustion 
having  supervened,  that  Lady  Leviathan  gazed 
loftily  around  in  search  of  Snowdon-Jones.  He 


should  exp-ain !  Was  she,  a  Baroness  in  her  own 
right,  to  be  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  contumely  of 
persons  like  Mr.  Beethoven  Smith  and  Mr.  Wag- 
gleton ?  An  explanation  was  her  due. 

Snowdon-Jones  was  not  to  be  seen.  Mephisto- 
pheles  had  fled  to  the  anteroom,  through  a  crevice 
in  the  door  of  which  he  tearfully  surveyed  the  result 
of  his  shameful  conspiracy.  The  "  dresser :'  was 
touching  up  the  spurious  Smith  and  fraudulent 
Waggleton  for  their  final  effort. 

This  was  a  duet  between  the  pair.  It  proved  to 
be  too  much  for  the  audience;  and  in  respect  of 
the  shamefully  aggrieved  portion  thereof,  it  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Beethoven,  bristling  with  fury, 
leapt  upon  a  chair,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which 
defied  imitation, 

"  I  denounce  this  as  a  vile  and  wicked  conspiracy!" 

"  So  it  is ! "  exclaimed  Waggleton. 

"A  regular  plant ! "  shouted  the  principal  tenor  of 
the  Tooting  Warblers. 

"  A  downright  shame ! "  piped  the  soprani,  while 
the  contralto  wept. 

"  Hear !  hear ! "  cried  the  band. 

"And  what  is  more,"  continued  Mr.  Beethoven 
Smith,  employing  the  most  penetrating  notes  of  his 
upper  register,  "  Lady  Leviathan  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all!" 

"  Hurrah ! "  shouted  the  Tooting  Warblers. 

Nobody  can  say  what  dreadful  thing  might  not 
have  occurred  if  her  ladyship  had  not  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  faint  away,  which  she  did  on 
the  spot. 

There  was  an  end  to  concerts  for  that  day — and 
night,  Mr.  Beethoven  Smith  flatly  declining  to  give 
his.  Lady  Leviathan  now  cuts  Timotheus  dead,  to 
his  abundant  comfort  and  profit.  The  semi-detached 
villa  in  which  the  practice  took  place  no  longer 
knows  Beethoven  Smith.  He  sold  the  lease  and 
went  abroad.  The  present  tenants  are  maiden 
ladies,  who  gather  ferns.  Snowdon-Jones  hopes  to 
be  able  to  finish  his  book  on  the  "Wild  Welsh 
Harp  "  in  time  to  read  it  at  the  next  Bardic  Gorsedd. 

BYRON  WEBBER. 


A  FISHY  ADVENTURE ;  OR,  THE  ANGLER'S  'AT. 


THE    MISFORTUNES    OF   GABRIEL   SLIPPERTON. 


IT  was  on  a  very  cold  wintry  night  in  December, 
when  the  snow  was  lying  thick  upon  the  ground, 
that  Gabriel  Slipperton  had  the  misfortune  to  beborn. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  touch  only  upon  two  or  three 
of  the  many  misfortunes  he  had  to  encounter  in  his 
journey  through  life,  and  this,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Gabriel  him- 
self certainly  always  looked  upon  the  event  in  that 
light.  We  will  not  attempt  to  chronicle  his  lesser 
troubles,  such  as  all  infantine  flesh  is  heir  to  :  how, 
tor  instance,  he  was  dragged  through  the  painful 
period  of  teething,  convulsions,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  etc.,  etc.  He  did  struggle  through  them  all ; 
but  he  was  wont  to  declare  as  his  firm  conviction 
that  he  would  doubtlessly  have  escaped  them  every 
one  but  for  the  great  misfortune..recorded  above.  We 
now  only  allude  to  these  events  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  that  he  had  an  elder  brother,  who,  being  his 
mother's  pet,  could  do  no  wrong,  while  Gabriel,  being 
nobody's  pet  in  particular,  could  do  very  little  that 
was  considered  right,  so  that  in  the  distribution  of 
paternal  or  maternal  favours  he  generally  came  in  for 
the  kicks,  while  his  big  handsome  brother  got  all  the 
halfpence  and  the  kisses ;  for  we  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  these  "  sweet  sweeties  "  in 
the  house,  though  few  fell  to  poor  little  Gabriel's 
share  ;  so  that  when  the  pet  of  the  family  chanced 
to  be  laid  up  with  any  of  the  complaints  alluded  to, 
Gabriel  was  sure  to  be  blamed,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  these  lesser  griefs  of  this 
unfortunate  youth,  but  pass  on  to  his  school-days, 
when  it  may  be  truly  said  the  business  of  his  life,  or 
rather,  the  real  downright  troubles,  which  were  to 
him  a  very  heavy  business  indeed,  really  began  to 
assume  their  due  importance. 

Perhaps  no  person  in  the  world  ever  looked  for- 
ward to  a  coming  change  with  greater  pleasure  than 
Gabriel  did  in  contemplating  the  advent  of  leaving 
home,  with  all  its  uncomfortable  surroundings,  for 
school.  What  would  be  his  fate  in  the  new  sphere 
was  altogether  a  mystery ;  but  of  this  he  felt  sure,  that 
it  would  be  an  emancipation  from  a  life  of  perpetual 


irritation  ;  from  a  home  where  he  was  altogether 
misunderstood ;  where  everything  he  attempted  was 
either  ridiculed  or  condemned,  or,  it  might  be,  held 
up  in  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  older  and  more  favoured  brother  ;  and 
the  best  he  could  ever  expect  was  that  his  efforts 
would  be  passed  over  with  ill-disguised  indifference. 
So  far  was  this  painful  treatment  practised  towards 
him  that  he  began  to  look  upon  life  as  a  very  poor 
and  unsatisfactory  affair,  hardly  worth  the  having ; 
but  when  the  proposition  was  started  that  he  should 
go  away  to  school  a  new  world  appeared  to  open  up 
to  him,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  looked  forward  to  a  change  with  some 
degree  of  pleasure,  for  he  felt  that  whatever  might 
be  his  natural  shortcomings  or  dullness  of  his  per- 
ceptive powers,  here  at  least  he  would  to  some  extent 
start  fair,  and,  all  the  old  grievances  left  behind, 
begin,  as  it  were,  with  a  "  clean  slate."  With  a  firm 
determination  to  work  hard  and,  if  possible,  win  a 
reputation  for  steady  application  if  not  for  brilliant 
talents,  his  star  of  hope  really  began  to  twinkle  with 
a  degree  of  brilliancy  it  had  never  done  before  ;  so 
that  the  last  few  days  previous  to  his  departure  were 
the  very  happiest  he  had  ever  known  in  his  father's 
house. 

Now  Gabriel,  although  he  had  been  so  much 
frowned  down  at  home  that  scarcely  a  trace  of 
self-reliance  or  independent  feeling  appeared  to  be 
left  in  him,  was  not  without  considerable  natural 
courage,  and  being  a  big  stout  boy  for  his  age,  when 
fairly  put  to  the  pinch,  could  hold  his  own  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  success  ;  moreover,  he  had  quite 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  well  aware 
that  the  "  new  boy  "  at  school  must  be  prepared  for 
some  few  disagreeables,  and  that  he  is  fair  game  to 
be  "  put  upon  "  by  the  elder  boys  ;  also  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  is,  in  every  school,  one  big  boy 
that  lords  it  over  all  the  others.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  altogether  taken  by  surprise  when  the  first  attack 
was  made  upon  him,  which  occurred  on  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival. 

The  boys  were  seated  on  forms  running  parallel 
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across  the  room.  Gabriel,  whilst  looking  over  his 
lesson,  was  startled— although,  as  \ve  have  said,  not 
surprised — to  receive  a  stinging  fillip  on  the  ear  from 
one  of  the  boys  sitting  behind  him  :  of  this  he  took 
no  further  notice  than  to  rub  in  a  slightly  playful 
manner  the  side  of  his  head,  and  mutter  to  himself, 
"Well  clone!  that's  nice — very  nice,  I  rather  like 
this  sort  of  thing ;  perhaps  there  may  be  more 
where  this  has  come  from  ? "  It  was  not  long  before 
his  speculation  was  satisfied,  f  '...»rtly  there 

came  a  repetition,  considerably  sharper  than  the 
first,  which  made  Gabriel  turn  quickly  round  ;  but 
all  the  boys  near  him  were  apparently 
sorbed   in   their   studies.      Gabriel,   however-, 
m:  rked  his  man,  and  feeling  that  this  sort  of  game 
mi  st  be  checked  at  the  outset,  was  quit' 
sh  >uld  another  blow  be  given  :  he  did  not  rub  his 
hr  A  quite   so  playfully,  nor  did    he    mutter  any 
at  lible  remarks  upon  the  subject  ;  patient  waiting 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  endure,  for  soon  there 
ca  ne  another  fillip  still  more  severe  than  cither  of 
th    others  :  the  sharpness  of  the  stin 
a(  litional  .  .is  blow,  for  turning  roun'i 

cc  isiderable   dexterity,  he   dealt   his    torme 
b.  :k-handed  "cropper "on  the  side  of  his  head  with 
5i!  h  force  that  it  knocked  the  boy  clean 
or  to  the  floor. 

There  now,"  he  said  quietly,  "  you  take  that  just 
as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  boy  I  am,  and 
W;  it  any  more,  why,  you  is  much  as  ever 

yc  i  please,  and  at  any  time  that's  most  convenient 
to  yourself;  but  if  you're  in  a  hurry  for  a  further 
,  why,  you  can  have  it  as  soon  as  we  go  into 
th  playground,  for  I  Yc  always  a  large  stock  on 
h;  d— at  your  service,  sir  !  " 

i  jw  this  boy  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
wl  at  is  called  the  "  bully  "  of  the  school,  and  like  all 
of  that  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  be  they  boy  or  man, 
in'  ariably  quail  before  those  that  are  at  all  their 
m,  tch  in  \>'.  -owess.  This  boy,  to  his  utter 

aii  azement,  found  that  he  had  met  with  his  equal, 
if  iot  something  more  than  his  match,  in  everything 
wl  ere  fisticuffs  were  concerned,  so  we  may  as  well 
lc:  the  reader  know  that  Gabriel  was  never  again,  so 
lor  g  as  he  remained  at  school,  openly  molested  by 
th;  t  boy,  although  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 


that  some  scurvy  tricks  and  practical  jokes  were 
done  at  his  instigation. 

From  this  boy's  domineering  disposition  the  inci- 
dent just  recorded  was  looked  upon  by  the  others — 
especially  the  younger  portion  of  them — with  a  de- 
gree of  perfect  satisfaction,  which  they  e\p; 
most  warmly  in  praise  of  the  new-comer;  ami, 
trifling  as  it  was,  it  told  tremendously  in  Gabriel's 
favour.  But  his  glory  was  destined  to  be  very 
short-lived  ;  for,  unfortunately  for  him,  at  th.- 
moment  when  the  vanquished  hero  was,  with  a  rue- 
ful visage,  gathering  himself  up  from  the  floor,  01  c 
of  the  masters  entered  the  room  ami  heard  the 
words  uttered.  Now,  however  much  he  might  bo 
disposed  to  shut  his  eyes  to  these  minor  broils 
among  the  boys,  this  matter  came  too  immediately 
before  him  to  be  overlooked,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
lor  his  own  authority's  sake  to  have  that  turbulent 
I  he  at  once  termed  Gabriel,  up  and  punished 
for  his  unruly  conduct. 

Thus  on  the  very  threshold,  as  it  \verc,  of  his  new 
start,  ;  ;:c  had  made  st)  many  wise  resolve^, 

ami    from  which  he  held  such  i hccry  hope  of  win- 
; 'iitation,  an  accident  caused  him  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  "  turbulent  boy,"  and  from  that 
day  the  masters  of  the  school  regarded  him  as  a 
:   of  mischief— so  that,  whatever  accident  oc- 
'.,  i.r  whatever  trouble  there  might  be  among 
fSj  if  the  real  offender  could  not  be  disco 
'  .abricl  \\.is  made  to  pay  the  penalty,  for  he 
I    rather  take  the  punishment  a  do/en  times 
over  than  "peach."     So,  in  a  certain  degree,  he 
ie  a  sort  of  whipping-post  for  the  whole  school. 
lie  went  on  term  after  term,  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mire,  scarcely  a  day,  certainly 
ek,  passing  from  the  hour  he  unfortu- 
nately encountered  the  "bully  boy"  to  the  time  he 
left  school,  that  he  did  not  get  into  some  scrape 
more  or  less  serious. 

To  drag  the  reader  through  the  whole  of  Gabriel's 
school-life,  and  record  all  the  misfortunes  that  he- 
met  with  there,  would  be  to  write  a  big  book,  in- 
stead of,  as  we  purpose,  telling  a  short  story.  \Yc 
will  not  be  tempted  into  the  digression,  but  strictly 
adhere  to  our  original  plan  ;  that  is,  to  slightly 
sketch  the  few  leading  misfortunes  of  this  luckless 
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boy.  We  will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  time  for 
leaving  school ;  and  this,  as  the  day  approached, 
he  looked  forward  to  with  almost  as  much  pleasure 
as  he  did  the  leaving  home  to  go  there.  Being 
naturally  of  a  sanguine  temperament — perhaps  too 
sanguine,  as  want  of  due  consideration  and  calmly 
weighing  the  consequences  of  his  acts  too  often  led 
to  very  unfortunate  results ;  but  this  temperament 
helped  him  at  other  times,  as  in  the  present,  though 
he  well  knew  that  his  going  home  would  be  far  from 
pleasant, — yet  he  looked  forward  to  the  change — 
to  meeting  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters — with 
such  a  degree  of  pleasure  that  all  the  disagreeables 
in  store  for  him  were  fairly  hid  away. 

Gabriel  Slipperton  had  an  uncle  who  was  always 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  lad,  and  took  his  part 
in  many  a  family  squabble,  and  helped  him  out  of 
many  a  difficulty.  This  old  gentleman  maintained 
that  the  young  fellow  only  wanted  a  little  judicious 
encouragement ;  that  he  should  be  more  noticed 
and  "  drawn  out."  as  he  termed  it,  instead  of  being 
perpetually  thwarted  and  found  fault  with,  which. 
he  maintained,  was  enough  to  crush  all  spirit  and 
chance  of  success  out  of  any  young  fellow. 

The  day  before  leaving  school  Gabriel  received 
an  invitation  to  spend  a  little  time  with  this  uncle 
before  proceeding  to  his  own  home,  an  invitation  he 
most  gladly  accepted,  and  on  his  arrival  was  wel- 
comed with  most  cordial  hospitality.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  profusely  kind,  showing  his  young  relative 
everything  of  interest  about  his  grounds,  his  garden 
and  preserves,  and,  indeed,  in  all  ways  every  pos- 
sible attention. 

On  the  second  day  after-  his  arrival  the  old  uncle 
proposed  that  they  should  have  a  day's  shooting 
together,  to  which  Gabriel  most  readily  assented  • 
so  early  the  next  morning,  fully  equipped,  away  they 
went.  It  was  a  beautiful  bright  breezy  day,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  all  went  well  up  to 
lunch-time,  for  the  uncle  had  capital  sport,  which 
put  him  in  an  extremely  good  humour.  Gabriel 
had  quite  the  reverse  ;  but  his  want  of  success  in 
bringing  down  the  game  only  called  forth  fresh 
bursts  of  good-humoured  laughter  every  time  he 
missed  his  aim,  his  uncle  cheering  him  with  the 
comfortable  assurance, "  Ah,  never  mind,  Gibby,  my 


boy ;  better  luck  next  time  !  better  luck  next  time  ! 
You  Ve  not  been  shooting  much  lately,  you  know, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  hit  your  bird  every 
time  you  fire." 

During  lunch  the  old  gentleman  kept  up  his  good 
humour  :  he  laughed  and  joked,  and  encouraged 
Gabriel  with  many  kindly  words  ;  but  he,  poor  ladr 
although  he  professed  to  laugh  at  his  own  bad 
firing,  yet  mentally  he  smarted  a  good  deal,  and 
would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  secure  even  one 
head  of  game.  Perhaps  this  great  anxiety  was  the 
real  cause  of  that  nervous  uncertainty  in  his  aim 
which  brought  about  so  much  ill  luck  in  that  un- 
fortunate day's  shooting. 

After  luncheon,  away  they  started  in  pursuit  of 
fresh  sport,  and  Gabriel  praying  that  the  fates  would 
favour  him,  if  only  once.  At  length  his  opportunity 
came  :  they  had  not  gone  very  far,  when,  as  they 
were  skirting  a  large  turnip-field,  he  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fine  hare  moving  gently  among  the 
high  leaves,  then  stop  and  crouch  upon  the  ground. 
Here,  thought  Slipperton,  was  a  capital  chance  ! — 
the  distance  short  and  the  object  quite  still.  So; 
after  a  very  careful  painstaking  aim,  bang  went  his 
gun,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  skilful 
sportsmanship  lying  on  its  side.  Shouting  to  his 
uncle,  who  was  a  little  way  ahead,  that  he  had  shot 
a  hare,  he  rushed  to  the  spot.  Horror  !  in  pushing 
away  the  turnip-leaves  he  saw — not,  as  he  expected,, 
a  fine  hare,  but  his  uncle's  favourite  setter  ! 

The  uncle  came  up  with  a  pleased  look,  and  the 
words  "  Well  done,  my  lad  ! "  upon  his  tongue,  for 
he  really  felt  very  pleased  that  the  lad  had  at  last 
made  a  successful  shot ;  but  when  he  saw  what  had 
happened,  no  words  can  express  his  look  of  blank 
dismay.  He  did  not  speak,  but  quietly  looked  at 
Slipperton  for  fully  a  minute,  but  that  minute,  to  the 
poor  youth,  appeared  more  like  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  wished  that  the  turnip-field  would  open  and 
swallow  him  up.  At  length  his  relative  turned  to 
the  keeper,  who  had  by  this  time  come  upon  the 
scene, 

"  Jobson,"  he  said,  with  a  stifled  sigh,  "  take  the 
young  gentleman's  gun,  as  we  will  not  shoot  any 
more  to  day.  You  can  send  the  boy  Robin  with  a 
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barrow  to  bring  poor  Rover,  and  we  will  bur}-  him 
in  the  north  corner  of  the  orchard." 

They  turned  their  steps  homeward,  and  during 
the  walk,  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  Gabriel's  uncle 
never  uttered  a  word  ;  on  reaching  the  house  the 
ntleman  went  straight  to  his  own  room,  and 
the  boy  sa\v  him  no  more  that  night.     The  next 
morning  the  man-servant  told  him  that  his  uncle 
cen  suddenly  called  away  to  town,  where  he 
to  be  for  some  days,  and  that  the  dog- 
cart would  be  ready  to  take  him  to  catch  the 
train.    Up  to  the  time  when  this  short  history  ends, 
Gabriel  Slipperton  had  never  seen  that  uncle  . 

This  event  was  a  very  great  misfortune  for  poor 
Gr  briel,  as,  of  all  his  family  or  connexions,  this  uncle 
Wt  s  the  only  one  who  appeared  t 
in  erest  in  re  or  education  :  so  strongly, 

leed,  had  the  interest  of  late  been  expressed 
parents  quite  settled  in  their  own  minds  that  the 
.  gentleman  would  make  this  nephew  his  heir ; 
.  now  all  these  hopes  were  gone,  and  the  i 
>ad  :  never  been 

ould  not  have  occurred 
id  the  matter. 

'^e  of 
1  dolt,"  as  he  termed  him  ;  still,  something  must 

ic  to  give  the  bo\  life  ;   so. 

ne  few  months  spent  in  aimless  inaction  at  home, 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  some  fri 

r,  a  nomir.  iment  employment, 

ith  this  prospect  he  set  to  work  at  the  nccc 

,   and  wit! 
a  good  tutor,  \  father  engaged  to 

him  up,  he  n. 

that  as  the  time  approached  :  unination 

and  felt  confident  of  success. 
And  now  the  day  arrived  when  he  was  to  1 
me  and  travel  by  a  night  train,  that  he  might  be 
London  on  the  following  morning  to  go  through 
of  a  competitive  "  exam."— Should 
it  pass,  a  post  was  open  to  him  in  C 
Now  all  u  :  his  clothes  were  packed  by 

nother's  tender  care  ;  and,  with  fond  adieus  and 
it  wishes,  he  started  from  the  paternal  roof.  A 
ti<  ket  having  been  procured  for  him,  he  arrived  at 
th  3  station  just  in  time,  as  th-  s  about  to 


start.     To  jump  into  the  carriage  was  the  act  of  a 
moment,  when  away  he  went,  rolling  himself  up  in 
a  warm   rug ;    and,    comfortably   ensconced   in    a 
corner,  our  hero  was  soon  oblivious  to  all  p 
events,  and  slept  soundly,  as  only  youth  can 
until  aroused  at  the  end  of  his  journey  by  the  man 
that  came  to  collect  the  tickets. 

••  Why.  sair,"  said  the  man,  with  a  strong  S> 
accent,  as  he  examined  Gabriel's  ticket,  "what's 
brought  ye  here  a'  wonder  ? '' 

night  me  here?''   said   Gabriel;  "\vlr. 
of  course,  old  dunderhead  !  wh.it  else  do  you 
think  could  bring  me  here?     This,  I  supp. 
m  Square 

.ston    Square,   mon  ! "    said    the    man   with 
amazement.     "Do   ye   no   ken  where  ye  Ve  been 

•  ye  no  ken  that  this  is  Abcrd< 
"Aberdeen?"  gasped  the  poor  young  fellow. 
Poor  lost  Gabriel  !     In  blank  despair  he  stared 
at  the  man  for  some  seconds,  as  though  he  did  not 
quite  comprehend  the  words  ;  then,  sl->\vly  re. 

!.  M  Well,  lure's  a  crusher  ! ' 

.1  in  his  hands,  he  cried  with 

real  bitterness  of  heart,  ''  Oh  that  I  had  never  been 
born 

In  his   great    hurry   to  catch   the   train,  having 
dallied  too  long  in  saying  *'  Farewell  !"  he  had 

i  to  the  (1  uin,  and  got  into  a  train 

f  that  which  would  have  taken 

him  to  London.     Of  course,  the  fault  did  not  rest 
altogether  with  him,  but  the  misfortune  did  all  the 
same  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  corrected  this 
take  and  arrived  in  town,  the  day  for  the  examina- 
tion 1:  i   away.       He   had   lost  his  golden 
chance  of  ever  entering  the  Civil  Service,  and  .-MI 
other  man  was  appointed  to  the  oiiice  which  had. 
kept  open  for  him.     Gabi  iel,  after  a  little  time,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection  that  this,  h' 
his  other  troubles  in  life,  would  not  have  happened 
but  for  the  first  and  crowning  misfortune  rec 
at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative. 

Our  space  admonishes  us  that  we  must  novv 
over  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  of  this  young  i 
life;  merely  mentioning  by  the  way  that  he  I- 
humiliated  by  this  egregious  mistake  of  the  rail\va\ 
journey  that  he  resolved  never  to  return  home 
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until  he  had  made  for  himself  some  position  in  the 
world.  So  with  his  father's  sanction  and  assistance, 
he  was  placed  as  pupil  to  an  architect  of  some 
repute  ;  there  he  worked  very  diligently,  and  made 
much  more  rapid  progress  than  might  have  been 
expected,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  engage- 
ment he  commenced  practice  in  partnership  with  a 
fellow-pupil,  and  soon  became  very  fairly  successful, 
as  the  world  goes. 

Of  course  Slipperton  fell  in  love  !  But  we  will 
not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  detailed  account  of 
where  he  met  the  lady,  of  her  beauty,  grace,  or  other 
amiable  qualities  ;  nor  relate  the  progress  of  their 
love  affairs ;  but  at  once  state  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  muster  courage  to  "pop"  to  the 
darling  of  his  heart ;  and  it  is  speaking  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  attempt  was  made  at  least  a 
thousand  times,  and  every  time  a  great  big  lump 
appeared  to  rise  up  in  his  throat  and  almost  choke 
him,  while  his  heart  began  to  thump  away  as  though 
it  was  determined  to  break  every  rib  in  his  body. 
And  how  to  surmount  this  overmastering  difficulty 
fairly  puzzled  him  ;  but,  like  most  things  honestly 
desired,  the  time  came  at  last. 

It  was  a  fine  warm  summer  evening  when  these 
lovers  met  by  appointment,  and  were  slowly  saun- 
tering along  the  shady  paths  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
when,  to  Gabriel's  utter  astonishment,  the  needed 
words  appeared  to  make  a  sort  of  somersault  out 
of  his  mouth  ;  and,  with  a  torrent  of  glowing  lan- 
guage such  as  he  did  not  know  himself  capable  of, 
he  told  his  ardent,  faithful  love,  and  begged  of  his 
companion  to  make  him  the  very  happiest  man  in 
the  world  by  becoming  his  wife.  He  frankly  told 
her  his  position  in  life,  and  though  he  could  now 
only  lay  the  very  modest  income  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  at  her  feet,  yet  his  prospects 
were  such  that  he  felt  confident  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  support  her  in  quite  as  good  a  home  as  that 
he  took  her  from. 

The  darling  hung  her  pretty  little  head  and 
blushed,  and  murmured  words  that  sounded  like 
"  Great  compliment ;  so  good,  so  very  good  ;  but 
others  must  be  consulted  before  she  could  decide." 
To  this  Gabriel  of  course  consented.  And  then  she 
asked  if  he  would  be  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 


Square,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
Saturday  morning,  when  she  would  give  a  decided 
answer. 

He  received  this  promise  with  a  gushing  flow  ot 
loving  words  and  earnest  thanks  for  her  kind  con- 
sideration of  his  tender  passion.  He  called  her  his 
angel,  —his  guardian  angel,  sent  on  the  world  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  the  darling  and  the 
joy  of  his  life,  and  he  did  honestly  believe  every 
word  he  uttered  on  the  occasion. 

And  all  the  time  that  he  was  talking,  the  sweet 
young  creature  looked  so  gentle,  with  a  kind  of 
pleased  expression  upon  her  beautiful  face,  her  eyes 
cast  down,  she  allowed  Gabriel  to  hold  her  pretty 
little  hand  in  his  ;  and,  as  the  evening  was  closing 
in,  she  allowed  him  at  parting  to  kiss  her  fair  soft 
cheek,  not  her  lips,  which  slightly  annoyed  the 
young  man ;  but  he  attributed  this  to  maiden  mo- 
desty, and  when  they  finally  bade  good  night,  there 
was  a  sweet  expression  about  what  he  called  "  those 
exquisitely  beautiful  eyes  of  hers,"  which  he  thought 
spoke  volumes  of  love  and  devotion,  and  which  he 
never  could  forget,  were  he  to  live  for  a  thousand 
years.  That  night  poor  Gabriel  dreamed  of  those 
rosy  lips,  which  he  ever  and  anon  tried  to  kiss,  but 
without  success.  At  each  attempt  she  turned  away 
her  head,  and  his  lips  kissed  only  her  cheek  instead, 
as  he  had  done  that  evening  at  the  gate  of  Kensington 
Gardens. 

Gabriel  went  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
punctually  at  the  time  named.  There  were  several 
persons  standing  about  the  door  of  the  church;  this 
he  did  not  think  very  remarkable,  remembering  that 
weddings  take  place  here  almost  every  day  of  th- 
week,  and  doubtless  these  people  were  loitering  out 
of  mere  curiosity  to  see  those  who  came  to  be 
married.  He  looked  about  among  the  crowd,  but 
his  Rosa  was  not  there.  It  wanted  yet  a  few  minutes 
to  the  half-hour,  but  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  Pre- 
sently several  carriages,  containing  gaily-dressed 
people,  arrived  in  rapid  succession,  and  after  two 
or  three  minutes'  delay,  a  handsome  carriage  and 
pair  drove  up.  Out  stepped  an  old  gentleman  very 
nicely  '"'got  up,"  and  lent  his  hand  to  assist  the  lady 
to  alight ;  this  was  the  bride.  Good  Heavens !  was 
it  possible  that  he  could  be  mistaken  ?  Yet  surely 
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it  could  not  be.  The  lady,  leaning  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman's arm,  tripped  lightly  up  the  steps  leading 
into  the  church.  Gabriel,  though  almost  dazed, 
followed  the  party  where  they  went. 

The  marriage  ceremony  immediately  commenced, 
and  our  hero  took  up  a  position  where  the  party 
must  pass  him  on  their  way  to  the  vestry, 
what  a  lor  that  marriage  ceremony 

Would  it  never  be  finished  ?  Gabriel's  ft 
excitement  became  more  and  more  intense  every 
moment,  and  made  the  admonition,  and  the  pi 
and  all  the  other  indispensable  formuU-  in  this  in- 
teresting proceeding  appear  as  though  they  would 
go  01  for  ever  ;  but  even  a  ma:  :nony  must 

end  ;  and  as  the  last  words  of  the  benediction  were 
beir  ^  uttered,  a  mortal  dread  came  over  him  lest  his 
\vor  t  fears  should  be  realized,  and  the  gaily  be- 
spa:  gled  bride  prove  to  be, — poor  fellow  !  he  shud- 
der' 1  at  the  thought.    But  now  or  never  !    So,  mus- 
teri  g  all  his  courage  for  the  trial,  he  looked  her 
Stc:  lily  in  the  face.     True  enough,  the 
the   Beauty  he  had  adored,  and  until  that  moment 
beli  vcd^to  be  his  very  own,  his  darling  Ros :\. 
tool  id  for  one  moment  at  the  man  she  had  injured 
and  so  wantonly  insulted,  and  there  was  something 
in  t  e  glance  of  those  large  eyes  and  in  the  gentle 
cur!  of  her  lips  which  said,  "  I  am  very  soi 
you   young  man,  but  really  I  could  not  help  it,  and 
you   must    acknowK 

hor.  urable — I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  this 
mot  ling  have  given  you  a  final  answer." 

!  considered  to  be  the  very 
grcr  est  misfortune  that  it  was  possible  could  ever 
beta  1  him,  always  excepting,  of  course,  the  first  here 
Itcc  dcd  ;  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  ill  fortune  could 


ever  surpass  it,  and  that  he  should  go  down  to  the 
grave  a  miserable  broken-hearted  old  man. 

Reader,  we  happen  to  be  in  the  secret,  and  will 
candidly  tell  you  that  this  young  man  was  altogether 
mistaken,  for  instead  of  it  being,  as  he  thought,  a 
lifelong  misfortune,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  piece  of 
rare  good  luck.  How  little  we  know  the  real  good 
that  a  kind  Providence  has  in  store  for  us  !  Why. 
in  less  than  a  month  after  the  wanton  insult  he 
received  at  St.  George's  Church,  he  met  at  a  friend's 
house  lady  whose  gentle  words  fell  like 

balm  upon  his  wounded  heart,  whose  look  and  smile 
was  IT  f  sunlight  on  his  dark  and  blighted 

pressure  of  her  soft  hand  when  she  bash- 
fully -A  ."  made  Gabriel  once  more  the 
ttt  i-f  Inppy  men. 

v.  ij.it  a  piece  of  rare  good  lurk  it  was  to  thi-, 

young  fellow  when  that  sill  ,  empty-headed 

.arch  in  her  bri«'  -thcr's 

.  er  his  final   answer!      h'eadu, 

rtunc   fate    may  have    in  store   for 

.d  he  has  quite  rcali/ed  t! 

;.;o  through  the  world  without 

meeting  a  good  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing,  ye  know," 

,  that  he  got  by  his  side  a  true  good 

helpmate,  that  will  gi\e  him  courage  to  bear  the 

•he  world  can  inflict  upon  him, 

forch<  -n  her  lips  to  brigh: 

hope  and  strengthen  his  faith  in  better  things  to 

Icr,  we  tell  you  these  things  because,  as  we 
have  already  said,  we  arc  in  the  secret,  and  \shat 
is  more,  Gabriel  is  beginning  to  have  some  stray 
notions  that,  after  all,  his  being  born  w ;• 
y  great  misfortune. 

OF  "  MY  K  NELLIE." 


THE   STAMP   OF   INDIVIDUALITY. 


^  I  7  HAT  time  that  ONEof  LOFTY  RANK  didpurpose 

V  V     (On  the  occasion  of  some  great  event) 
To  show  in  public,  spake  an  EDITOR 
(A  man  of  no  mean  parts)  : — "  Produce  me  now 
A  Special  Number  of  our  Print,  replete 
With  illustrations  ;  having  aim  therein 


To  truly  picture  forth  this  great  event, 

With  many  portraitures  of  him  of  rank." 

Then  musing,  "Yet  meseems  these  special  numbers 

Do  ofttimes  pall  with  sad  monotony. 

Avoid  we  this  defect ;  much  subtle  charm 

Hath  fair  variety — be  that  our  goal." 


Herewith  he  beckoned  to  him  Jones,  and  Brown, 

And  Smith,  an  able  special  artist  each, 

To  whom :  "  Now  go  ye  forth  with  book  and  pencil 

What  day  this  great  event  shall  be,  and  sketch 

That  man  of  rank  performing  various  acts." 

Now  Jones,  and  Brown,  and  Smith,  had,  each  by  each, 


His  own,  pronounced,  peculiar  stamp  of  art, 

Unique  and  individual,  lending  fire 

Unto  his  every  work,  identifying 

His  every  work,  and  marking  it  as  his. 

Such  individuality  of  touch 

Proves  of  exceeding  worth  in  portraiture. 


IMP  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 


Fo   J  which  he  studied  from, 

minute  and  anxious,  line  by  line, 
ngof  no  -HC  that  I'. 

::iith's  inclined 

To  rard  the  aquiline.     \\  hereof  it  « 
Tli  t  Jones,  essaying  portraiture,  would  deck 


limned  presentment  with  a  length  of  nose 
vhiles  perhaps  unnoted,  overlooked 
t  ic  original  ;  while  tl.  uld  find, 

iited,  in  his  portraiture  by  Urown 
A  r.  tsal  brevity  and  snubbim 
He  uid  not  deemed  himself  possessor  of. 


But  when  this  same  original  would 

»w, 

rilled,  pretensions  to  the  aquiline, 
To  which  his  f<  >red. 

'.  Hrown.aml  Smith,  |  ,  forll: 

On  the  occasion  of  that  ^rcat  event, 


Each  with  his  individual  stamp  of  art, 
Did  limn  that  Personage  of  Lofty  Rank 
For  that  Especial  Number.     And  of  them 
Who  ga/.cd  upon  its  pages,  one  would  say, 

Luther  !  r  and  another,  "  N.:  ar  !  * 

Or  "  Bright  !"     And  there  was  no  monotony. 

J.F.S. 
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i. 

THIS  was  the  Prince  who  cried  for  the  moon, 
and  did  not  get  it.  The  moon  is  a  long  way 
off,  and  to  cry  for  it  makes  no  difference.  I  have 
done  it  myself,  and  nothing  came  of  it,  except  that 
I  made  myself  tired  and  cross,  and  people  laughed 
at  me.  Besides,  what  could  you  do  with  the  moon 
if  you  got  it?  That  is  what  they  remarked  to  this 
young  Prince,  and  they  also  told  him  that  he  would 
never  be  allowed  to  keep  it,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  astronomy.  So  he  said, 

"  When  I  understand  astronomy  shall  I  have  the 
moon  ? " 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  replied  his  friends.  "  When  you 
understand  astronomy  you  will  not  want  the  moon." 

"Then  I  will  never  learn  astronomy,"  said  the 
Prince  in  a  heat.  He  was  very  young  indeed,  but 
very  intelligent  for  his  age,  and  very  forward  in  the 
use  of  his  tongue. 

"  Nobody  ever  saw  the  other  side  of  the  moon," 
said  a  courtier  half  to  himself. 

"  I  call  that  a  great  shame,"  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies  who  attended  on  the  Prince. 

"  So  do  I,"  observed  the  young  Prince.  "  I  will 
•get  behind  it  some  day." 

II. 

EVERYBODY  thought  this  Prince  was  of  a  very 
noble,  aspiring  disposition,  for  he  was  always  want- 
ing to  do  what  nobody  else  could  do.  As  he  grew 
older,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  study  mathe- 
matics, by  way  of  curbing  his  ambition  and  showing 
him  how  some  things  were  possible  and  some  were 
not.  But  this  did  not  alter  his  character,  and  I  am 
sure  mathematics  never  altered  mine.  I  say  nothing 
about  your  character,  but  I  know  I  have  always 
been  making  mistakes  about  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  impossible,  and  I  begin  again  afresh  every 
morning,  just  as  if  I  had  never  learnt  anything. 

As  the  years  passed  away  this  young  Prince  used 
to  get  either  angry  or  sad,  or  both,  when  he  found 


out  what  a  number  of  things  there  were  that  people 
said  could  not  be  done.  And  one  day,  in  the  midst 
of  a  brown  study,  he  said  to  himself, 

"  There  must  be  something  that  can  be  done 
which  nobody  knows  of  yet,  and  that  is  the  reason 
so  many  things  of  this  sort  come  into  my  head." 

He  was  sitting  quite  alone  on  a  green  crag  by  a 
wood.  As  he  thought  this,  the  wind  rose.  A  great 
sough  passed  over  the  trees,  and  went  sighing  and 
beating  away  into  the  distance.  The  Prince  actually 
looked  after  it,  as  if  he  could  see  it. 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew  where  the  wind  goes  to," 
said  he,  out  loud.  And  just  then  a  huge  black  Raven 
stole  out  of  the  wood  behind  him,  and  flew  over 
where  he  sat.  He  could  hear  the  creaking  of  the 
great  wings,  and  as  they  flew  off  and  away,  the 
croaking  voice  seemed  to  say,  "  To  the  end  of  the 
world — end  of  the  world — world — world  !  " 

"  Oh,  the  wind  goes  to  the  end  of  the  world,  does 
it  ?  "  sighed  the  young  Prince.  "  Then  I  will  follow 
it." 

III. 

AND  now  in  his  sleep  the  Prince  had  strange 
dreams,  and  said  strange  things.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  he  would  start  in  his  slumber,  and  whisper, 
"  To  the  end  of  the  world !  to  the  end  of  the  world ! 
The  Raven  said  so."  Of  course  the  servants  talked 
about  it,  and  at  last  they  told  his  father  and  mother, 
who  were  getting  old. 

"Son,"  said  the  father,  while  the  mother  half- 
smiled  through  her  tears,  "  why  will  you  not  be 
content  ?  Why  do  you  dream  of  going  to  the  End 
of  the  World  ?  I  once  had  such  dreams  in  my  young 
days,  but  I  was  never  able  to  do  what  I  wanted." 

"  If  anybody  could  do  it,  your  father  could,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Besides,  I  helped  him 
once  or  twice,  and  we  always  failed." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  young  Prince,  "  have  you, 
mother  !  and  you,  father  !  tried  to  get  to  the  End  of 
the  World?" 

But  the  King  and  Queen  shook  their  heads  and 
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smiled  rather  sadly,  only  s  e  content,  my 

son,  be  content.'' 

Just  then  the  Prince's  tutor,  that  is  to  say,  the 
head  tutor,  entered  the  room,  and  the  King  and 
n  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  I  will  manage  him,"  said   the  tutor,  wh 
very  conceited.   "  Prince,  you  cannot  get  to  the  End 
of  the  World.     It  is  a  physical  impossibility.    The 
earth  is  round  like  an  orange,  being  slightly  flattened 

:he  poles.    Sec,  here  it  is  in  the  geography  b< 

mnot  see  the  words  plainly," said  the  Prince; 
c  dim,  I  suppose,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  singing  in  my  head." 

"  Besides,"  resumed  the  tutor,  "suppose  you 
get  to  the  end  of  the  world,  you  would  be  sure  to 
fall   >ver,  if  your  head  is  in  that  condi' 

*  Why,  where  should  I  I  ked  the  Prince. 

"  Vou  would  fall,  1  the  tut' 

ani    looking  would  fall. 

Int 

"  Fhat,"  exclaimed   the   Prince,  ' 
Ac  ;ld  lil 

'  It  is  a  noble  ambition,"  whispered  the  m< 
seq  :ious  of  the  courtiers,  just  so  tl.  ;;nce 

COi  d  hear  what  he  -  : .<!.     "Infinite  > pace  I" 

'  he  Prince  heard  the  whisper,  and  turned 
Th    obsequious  courtier  was  one  of  those  w! 
L   TCi    much  disliked. 

IV. 

1  EVi  ss,  one  fine  morning  the  Prin* 

mi'  ing  in   the  palace.     li 

sw>  rd,  a  cloak,  the  zither  on  which  he  sometimes 
pla  ed,  and  all  his  jewels.     Indeed,  he 
Cnc     *h  for  any  journey. 

1  c  had  not  gone  many  steps  on  the  path  he  had 
sec  in  a  dream,  when  the  Raven  came  flap; 
an'  cawing  over  his  head,  just  as  it  had  done 
bef  re.  Looking  straight  before  him,  he  seemed  to 
sec  that  the  road  ran  quite  straight,  white,  and 
snr  olh,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  and  the 
Ra  en  caw- cawed  and  wheeled  and  swept  before 
hir  ,  as  if  to  lead  the  \ 

]  y  about  nightfall,  when  he  was  growing  a  little 
we.'  ry,  he  met  a  stranger,  a  traveller  much  older 
tha  \  hir. 


u  Whither  away,  young  friend  ? ''  asked  the 
stranger. 

To  his  great  surprise  the  Prince  found  himself  re- 
senting a  little  the  freedom  of  the  stranger's  add 
Still,  he  could  not  very  well  say,  "  i  am  a  Prince," 
and  besides,  he  reflected  that  if  you  set  out  alone  to 
travel  to  the  Knd  of  the  World,  you  must,  be  prepared 
to  rough  it.  So  he  answered  the  stranger, 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Knd  of  the  World." 

"  Why,  so  am  I,"  cried  the  other.  "  You  are  going 
the  wrong 

"  I  am  going  by  the  road  I  saw  in  a  dream." 
the  Prince. 

•am  :  dream  ! "  laughed  the  other  ;  "  who  heeds 
Look  here  at  my  map     my  map.    It  is  all 
laid  d"  Uy  here  ;  there  can  lie  no  mis- 

take.    You   see,  my  map   says    the   very   opposite 
direction  to  yours." 

Here  the    Raven  appeared   again,  wheeling  and 
to  .speak  the  words  "  Keep  on  ! 

i    arc  very  kind,'   said    the    Prince   to    the 
but  I  am  s.uisiiod  the  path  I  have  taken 
I   I  must  continue  in  it." 

resumed  thestra 

coming  closer  to  the  1  1  thrusting  out  a  keen 

;  '•  perhaps  you  arc  not  aware  that  there 
are  tv.  •  the  world,  a  Wrong   Knd  anil  a 

You  arc  bound  for  the  Wi 

e  Right  !  the  Right  !  "  cawed  the  Raven  ;  and 
the  /ither,  in  a  faint  musical  echo,  being  just  touched 
by  tli  -•!,  whispered  "Right  !" 

i,  ha  1"  laughed    the  stranger;  "so  you  en- 
cumber  yourself  with    music,    do    you?     I)i 
music,  and  no  map  !    I  wish  you  joy  of  your  journey, 
young  Mi  ite." 

in  a  Pr "  said  the  other,  turning  red  ;  but 

he  did  nut  finish  the  last  word. 

"He  is  mad,"  said  the  stranger,  passing  on,  as  the 
tones  of  the /.ither,  for  the  Print';  h.id  begun  tu  play, 
fell  upon  his  ear. 

V. 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  adventures 
of  this  young  Prince  in  his  search  for  the  Knd  of  the 
World.  One  day,  when  he  had  been  resting  in  the 
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cell  of  a  hermit,  he  fell  into  a  long  conversation  with 
his  grey-haired  host. 

"Now  that  you  are  refreshed,  traveller,"  said 
the  hermit,  "may  I  not  ask  whither  you  are 
bound?" 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,"  replies  the  Prince ; 
'•  I  am  going  to  the  End  of  the  World." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  wise  man,  "  I  once  made  the  same 
journey  myself." 
And  he  smiled. 

"Is  it  very  far?"  inquired  the  Prince. 
"It  is  here,"  answered  the  hermit. 
"  Dear  me  ! "  cries  the  guest,  forgetting  his  good 
manners  in  his  excitement ;  "  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen  than  this  at  the 
End  of  the  World?" 

"  I  know  I  am  not  much  to  look  at,"  said  the  kind 
host,  "  but  you  will  find  what  I  say  is  true." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,"  replies  the 
young  Prince  ;  "  but  how  can  this  be  the  End  of  the 
World  ?  I  can  see  ever  so  much  farther  before  me 
yet,  and  I  have  been  journeying  straight  for  a  long 
while." 

"  Not  so  straight  as  you  imagine,  young  sir." 

"  I  am  a  Pr "  was  nearly  becoming  a  finished 

sentence  this  time  in  the  mouth  of  the  traveller ;  but 
he  checked  himself,  and  coloured  up. 

"  The  ground  on  which  I  live  is  very  high,:)  re- 
sumed the  kind  host,  "  and  I  have  watched  you,  as 
you  ascended  the  hill,  making  many  a  circuit." 

"I  could  have  declared  I  came  in  an  arrow-straight 
line  ! "  cried  the  Prince. 
The  hermit  shook  his  head. 
"  I  tell  you,  young  sir,  the  End  of  the  World  is 
here.     It  is  wherever  you  are." 

"Then  where  is  it— I  cannot  see  it?"  asked  the 
Prince. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  eyes,"  said  his  host,  laughing 
mildly.  "  You  will  see  some  day." 

Then  they  had  supper,  and  the  young  Prince  sang 
a  song  to  his  zither  ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  a 
good  night's  sleep,  he  went  forward  on  his  journey 
again. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  wise  man  ;  "  go  on,  like 
the  rest.  You  will  know  the  right  place  to  stop  at 
when  you  see  it." 


VI. 

THE  young  traveller  had  not  gone  very  far  when 
he  heard  faint  cries  for  help,  aad  shortly  afterwards 
caught  sight  of  a  peasant  who  was  lying  wounded  or 
swooning,  or  both,  by  the  roadside.  The  young 
Prince  went  up  close  in  order  to  offer  him  assistance, 
but  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
the  man  opened  his  eyes,  glared  angrily  and  sus- 
piciously at  him,  and  grasped  a  dagger  which  he 
wore  at  his  belt.  Then  the  Prince  called  to  mind 
some  cautions  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  at 
different  times  by  the  obsequious  courtier  whom,  he 
did  not  like,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  take 
no  more  notice  of  the  peasant ;  so,  although  the  man 
cried  "  Help !"  again  in  a  faint  voice,  he  went  straight 
on,  scarcely  looking  back. 

"  I  shall  never  get  to  the  End  of  the  World  if  I 
stop  to  give  help  to  every  one  who  asks  for  it," 
thought  he  ;  "  and  I  believe,  after  all,  that  man  was 
only  feigning,  and  wanted  to  rob  me  of  my  jewel- 
case." 

He  had  not  gone  far,  after  leaving  the  peasant  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  before  he  found  the  air  grow 
suddenly  thick  and  dark,  while  right  in  front  of  him 
he  thought  he  saw  a  wall  of  cliffs  as  black  as  night, 
and  so  high  and  steep  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  climb  them.  He  ran  wildly  hither  and  thither, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  interminable  barrier  of 
gloomy  crags,  and  could  see  no  end  to  it. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  now?"  thinks  he  ;  "  is  tkis  the 
End  of  the  World  ?  If  so,  it  is  perhaps  the  Wrong 
End,  of  which  that  man  with  the  map  warned  me." 

There  was  dead  silence — the  most  absolute  still- 
ness he  had  ever  felt.  He  grew  impatient — he 
tried  the  wall — he  bruised  himself  against  it— but 
it  would  not  give  way  anywhere. 

"Perhaps   there  is  somebody  behind  who  will 
answer  if  I  can  only  make  myself  heard.     Oh,  the 
zither !    I  will  play  and  sing.    I  should  not  wonder 
if  some  wonderful  gate  opens  and  lets  me  in. 
he  began  to  play  and  sing. 

There  was  no  echo,  but  in  a  very  short  time  he 
was  answered  by  a  voice  which  he  knew  was  the 
voice  of  some  maiden.  It  came  from  the  path  he 
had  been  following  till  he  saw  the  peasant,  and  lie 
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e  turned  back  to  hasten  in  the  direction  from 

ime. 

-aid  I  would  never  turn  back/'  thought  he, 
'•but  what  can  I  d 

Th  r  :he  fact  is, 

ice  of  the  girl  drew  him.    A  :cp  he 

took  backwards  the  voice  grew  sweeter,  and  the  air 

ater.    1 1  was  not  long  before  he 

found  himself  just  where  he  had  been  a  short  time 

before— the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  pc 

.is  now  sitting  up  by  the  roadside,  and  a  beau- 
>k  of  some  cordial  to  his 
!  c  drew  did  not  seem 

scarxl,  bu:  —«ing,  which,  of 

cour  se,had  been  merely  in  order  to  bring  some  help 
bey  nd  her  own. 

"  >rincc  ! "  said  the  damsel,  speaking  with  great 
swc  tness  and  dignity,  •'  I  kr.  11  help  me 

to  s  pport  this  wounded  man  to  his  cott. 

"  \dost  beautiful  Prince 
will  go  to  the  End  of  the  World  \. 

I  ir  he  did  no  bat  he  was  d  did 

not  ;ven  wonder  ho  c  to  know  he 

Pli  cc  ess  he  fell 

cer   iin  ;  but  he  ne\  her  a  qu 

to  the  cov 
•.I;:.    . 


>he  was  SL 
.s  tlie  most  beautiful 
!.vcd.      The   Prince  forgot  all 
the  End  of  the  World,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  where  this  beautiful,  sweet  creature  drew 
.     She  seemed  to  be  living  with  an  old,  old 
.1  the  village  to  which  the  peasant  belonged, 
ami  to  spend  all  her  time  in  doing  kind  t 
felt  sure  he  could  live  there  for  ever,  only  to  be  near 
her.    Ah,  she  was  lovely— but  I  have  said  that  be- 

for-' 

'i  ie  old,  old  lady  was  the  oldest  that  ever  lived, 
as  t  »e  Princess  was  the  sweetest.     It  was  a  strange 
fcurg  i  rambling  cottage  that  she  had,  and  the  I 
nev<  r  could  get  out  of  the  villagers  how  many  rooms 
thei :  were  in  it,  or  how  many  sc  ere,  or 

ne  from. 


.cry  body  serves  the  Princess,  and  is  glad. 
they — uthey  come  from  the  End  of  the  World  to 
serve  her.'' 

The   Prince  started  a  little.     One  day  he  \ 
the  Princess  at  the  cottage,  where  the  old,  old  dame 
sat  for  ever  at  her  spinning-wheel.     It  was  a  rule 

by  this  Dame  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  her  guest,  the  Princess,  until  some  little  child 
had,  of  its  own  accord,  said  to  the  stringer,  whether 
man  or  woman,  "  Come  with  me,  and  see  our  Prin- 
When  he  entered  the  cottage  parlour,  where 
the  old,  old  lady  sat  .  she  li\cd  her  bright 

pon  him  with  a  serious  smile,  and 
o  welcome,  Pi  i: 

I    the   little   child   said,  "  I   knev,-  he  v. 

I  the  Princess,  who  was  sitting  on  a  cushion 
at  the  feet  of  the  white-haired  Dame,  now  j 
from  her  s<  bunch  of  roses  from 

the  (  .dow  for  him. 

"  YY  ii    I    hear 

rincc  ;  "  I  onl,  .  juk  as  I 

The  cottage  parlour  seemed  to  be  growing  . 

•  sound  of  the  water  stronger  and 
clearer,  while  the  wheel  of  the  Dame  went  round  and 
round  for  i 

be  river  runs  to  the  End  of  the  \Y 
bid. 

ince  turned  to  look  at  her,  he  th 
the  spinning-wheel  flashed  and  dilated,  and  that  its 
sound  was  no  longer  a  hum,  bul 
course,  that  was  his  fancy.   Then  tli  layed 

1  the  Princes 
of  the  spinning-wheel  sent  out  the  «.hild  to 

ess  and  rosemary. 

"  I 'ut  that  up  with  your  roses,"  said  she. 
And  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  Raven  perched  on 
the  back  of  her  chair.  The  Princess  gathered  honey- 
suckle and  more  roses  to  give  him,  and  the  little  <  hild 
circlets  of  lilies  and  crowned  them,  and  the 
hum  of  the  wheel  grew  soft  and  low,  and  they  drowsed 
into  each  others'  arms  with  a  kiss. 

When  they  awoke  the  child  clapped   us  1. 
and  a  laugh, 

ou  two  have  had  a  sweet  dream/' 
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VIII. 

ONE  morning  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  hand- 
iri-hand  in  search  of  the  place  where  the  Prince 
had  been  startled  by  the  mountain  barrier  and  the 
gloom. 

"  I  never  saw  the  barrier,  dear  Prince,"  said  the 
maiden. 

"  I  am  sure  I  did,"  said  the  Prince. 

But  now  there  was  nothing  before  them  but  a 
beautiful  mountain  country,  easy  to  traverse,  with  a 
soft  sky,  a  beautiful  palace  placed  on  a  soft  green 
tableland,  and  beyond  and  above  all  a  gleam  of 
diffused  light,  such  as  might  have  slept  on  the  rivers 
of  Eden. 

"That  is  my  father's  palace,  Prince,"  said  the 
Princess.  And  they  went  up  by  the  smooth  easy 
paths,  and  entered  the  palace,  and  looked  forth 
from  the  great  terrace  towards  the  land  of  the  sun- 
rise. 


How  can  I  tell  you  what  they  saw  ?  I  cannot. 
But  the  Princess  leaned  contented  on  the  arm  of 
the  Prince  ;  and,  looking  forth  far  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance, he  said  in  his  heart,  "My  travels  are  ended." 

IX. 

WHEN  the  Prince  got  back  to  the  palace  of  his 
father  and  mother,  a  betrothed  man,  with  the  Prin- 
cess hanging  on  his  arm,  they  did  not  seem  much 
surprised.  "  When  I  was  young,  I  went  in  search 
of  the  End  of  the  World  myself,"  said  the  King. 
Some  of  the  courtiers  laughed  a  little,  but  the  Prince 
said  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  and  the  Princess 
thought  to  herself,  "Nobody  has  ever  seen  what  my 
Prince  and  I  have  seen,  and  nobody  has  ever  been 
so  far  as  he  has."  The  old,  old  Dame  was  not 
present  at  the  wedding,  but  she  sent  her  usual 
gift  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

MATTHEW  BROWNE. 
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A  BRIGHT  October  sunshine  flooded  all  the 
moor  with  gold, 
Lit  up  the  fine  grey  mountains,  and  the  boulders 

rough  and  old  ; 
The  streams,  like  threads  of   silver,  through  the 

faded  fern  and  heath 
Sought  to  lose  themselves  for  aye  in  the  river's  love 

beneath  ! 

A  lady  trod  the  moorland,  with  a  light  upon  her  face 
Wrought  out  by  mystic  distance  and  the  majesty  of 

space  ; 

The  loveliness  of  nature,  and  the  love  it  typified, 
And  autumn  glory  clinging  to  the  lonely  mountain- 
side ; 
She  watched  a  grousing  party,  near  the  tryst  amidst 

the  hills, 
Where  lunch  and  ladies  waited  by  the  ferns,  and 

moss,  and  rills. 
As  kith  and  kin  approached  her,  with  one  dearer 

than  the  rest, 


Against  a  cold  grey  boulder  her  fast-beating  heart 

she  prest : 
Thought  she,  my  lifetime  's  fading, — is  now  richer 

than  its  prime ; 
As  hill-sides  grow  more  comely  'neath  the  tender 

wings  of  time, 
As  waning  of  the  Autumn  bringeth  harvest  on  the 

lea, 
Perchance  a  harvest  waiteth  to  be  gathered  in  by 

me  ! 
He  comes  !    Will  mirrored  yearnings,  like  the  light 

from  out  the  skies 
That  glistens  on  the  rivulets — sweet  love — shine  in 

his  eyes  ? 
She  gazed  at  him  with  throbbing  pulse,  a  light  was 

beaming  there, — 
He  said, "  It's  not  gone  cold,  I  hope ;  I  love  the  hot 


jugged  hare ! " 


KATE  BURTON. 
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DARKNESS,    dreariness,   and   dust    are,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  characteristics  of 
lawyers'  offices  in  general,  and  of  Quilter  Keene's 
in  particular.     Such  was  the  decided  conviction  of 
Mr.  Di  :k   Das!.  .ied  on  a  dilapidated 

office  stool,  he  chewed  the  cud  of  reflection  and  the 
end  of  a  quill  pen.  And  certainly  the  legal  work- 
shop of  Q.  Kcene,  Esquire,  in  Furnival's  Inn,  was 
conducive  to  impressions  the  reverse  of  cheerful. 
The  ;rimy  rear  wall  of  the  opposite  houses  rigour- 
ousl>  excluded  all  vestige  of  sunlight.  The  sooty 
rain-  >treaked  windows  had  never,  within  the  memory 
of  m  .n,  felt  the  influence  of  washlcather.  The  worm- 
eate'  desks  were  strewn  with  sallow  sinister-looking 
para  ihcrnnlia,  among  which  tl.  to  rest 

mt  relief  on  the  cold  pink  of  strips  of  tape. 
The  vails  were  lined  with  she!  ^con-holes 

choV  :d  with  ominous  bundles  of  papers,  on 
the     lint  yellow 

dust  of  time,  but  which  were  livin 
•reco   Is  of  hands  and  voices  long  since  dead  and 
dum  '. 
Tl  i  baize-covered   door  in   the  con 

'.thy  slide,  closed    behin 

with  i  click  that  sounded  just  like  "  six-an-eight,'' 

led  t  •  the  private  room  of  Muiltcr  Kcene,  and  this 

a  no  whit  inferior  in  discomfort  and 

cssness  to  the  outer  office.     Herein  sat  and 
work  -d  one  who  seemed  to  have  developed  I 
hum  n  being  into  a  !  inc.     Quilter: 

was  '  perfect  keeping  with  his  surroundings.  His 
iron-  rjy  hair  and  d  tments  seemed 

'to  b  ast  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
pour,  e-box,  his  wrinkled  cadaverous  face  to  have 
grow  i  akin  to  parchment. 

Qu  her  kept  only  one  clerk,  and  that  one  he 
seld</  n  kept  long,  the  various  tenants  of  the  appoint- 
ment generally  alleging  the  insufficiency  of  the 
salar  to  enable  them  to  keep  themselves.  The 
hold-  •  at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  this  stoi 
Mr.  Kii.hard  Dashaway.  Being  of  a  somewhat 
imagi  lative  and  careless  disposition,  Dick  speedily 


found  the  atmosphere  of  Quilter  Keene's  office  un- 
congenial, and  his  occupation  as  a  copying  clerk 
by  no  means  an  engrossing  one.  Although  he 
cherished  an  ambitious  thirst,  he  resented 

far  from  aspiring  to  the  Woolsack, 
ation  frequently  led  him  in  his  own  words  to 
"  lose  his  wool,"  although  he  lived  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  tlu 

From  these  and  other  reflections  of  alike  nature, 
in  which  Dick  was  indulging  at  the  moment  I  in- 
troduced him,  he  was  aroused  by  a  timid  knock  at 
door.       Hastily  concealing   the  current 
number  of /•'///;  within  the  leaves  of  "Day's  Prece- 
.    he  hastened  to  answer  it,  and  on  opening  the 
door  was  surprised  to  behold  a  young  lady.    She  was 
such  a  dainty,  charming  little  creature,  and 
visits  of  this  kind  were  10  few  and  far  betw. 
Furnival's  Inn,  that  Dick,  who  was  a  very  suscep- 
tible young  man,  lost  simultaneously  his  tongue  and 
<]uiltcr  !.  .it  that  moment  en- 

Dick  ;;!.ully  yielded  to  lu  i 
M  not  be  disturbed,  ami  ; 
!y  through  the  top  rail  of  his  desk  at  the  fair 
,  who  in  that  dreary  office  seemed  like  a  but- 
terfly in  a  spider's   web,  mentally  decided  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  pair  of  eyes  that  shone  more  gently 
than  those  that  i  d  by  the  white 

•id  that  a   sweeter  voice  never  issued  from 

charming  lips  than  that  which  echoed  his  highly 

ird  to  the  weather.    To  his 

infinite  surprise  he  learnt  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  his  employer,  en  passant  from  a  provincial  ! 

olonged  visit  to  a  maiden  aunt, 

and  that  so  far  from  sharing  her  father's  devotion  to 
1,  she  was  determined,  during  her  stay  in 
town,  to  take  him  away  early  every  evening.  Hut, 
alas!  Ouiltcr  Kcene  having  too  speedily,  as 
thought,  dispatched  his  client,  burst  like  an  ogre 
through  the  baize  door,  and  carrying  off  his  little 
daughter  to  his  den,  left  Dick  feeling  very  mm  li  .1  - 
if  the  sunlight  had  for  a  moment  gleamed  through 
the  dreary  old  office,  and  had  gone. 
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But  Dora  Keene  kept  her  word,  and  called  for 
her  father  many  other  days,  and  at  last  began  to 
call  earlier,  and  to  be  more  solicitous  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed,  considerate  little  soul !  And  one 
evening  when  her  father  was  called  away  from 
town  on  business,  a  young  couple  might  have  been 
observed  wandering  under  the  old  elms  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  whispering  as  softly  as  the  leaves 
above  them,  but  of  matters  of  much  more  moment; 
and  one  other  evening  Quilter  Keene,  on  returning 
to  his  office,  found  on  his  table  a  note  signed  "Dora 
Dashaway,"  informing  him  that  his  daughter  had 
been  married  to  and  flown  away  with  his  ci-devant 
clerk. 

He  tore  the  letter  to  fragments  with  a  D  of  big 
dimensions, and  Dick  Dashaway's  several  successors 
in  his  employ  had  a  considerably  warm  time  of  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TEN  years  elapsed,  and  since  her  elopement 
Ouilter  Keene  had  never  seen  his  daughter's  face, 
and  resolved  that  of  his  own  will  he  never  would. 
Every  letter  in  her  handwriting  or  that  of  her  husband 
had  been  destroyed  unread,  and  Ouilter,  though  he 
had  probably  never  read  of  King  Lear,  unconsciously 
emulated  him.  Had  he  read  those  letters  he  would 
have  found  entreaties  for  forgiveness  and  reconcilia- 
tion, but  no  word  of  regret  save  for  himself,  and  no 
request  for  assistance ;  for  though  poverty  had  more 
than  once  intruded  through  the  windows  of  Dick 
Dashaway's  home,  and  had  insisted  on  the  incom- 
patibility of  domestic  comfort  and  a  salary  of  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  love  had  declined  to  be  shown  the 
door,  and  independent  pride  was  a  luxury  for  which 
the  Dashaways  had  a  penchant  perhaps  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  circumstances. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Ouilter  Keene  sat  in 
his  office  alone.  The  solitary  clerk,  Dick  Dashaway's 
present  successor,  had  at  last  been  released,  and 
had  wished  his  employer  a  merry  Christmas.  Could 
the  poor  scribe  have  spoken  the  words  in  irony  as  a 
safe  revenge  for  over-work  and  under-pay  ?  At  all 
events,  the  shaft  struck  and  pained.  Quilter's  clerk 
has  only  followed  the  general  example  in  leaving  the 
old  Inn  behind,  for  the  place  is  heavy  with  solitude 
and  emptiness.  Quilter  has  listened  to  other  men 


hurrying  away  to  bright  happy  homes,  and,  unsenti- 
mental as  he  is,  to-night  he  feels  very  much  alone. 
Between  him  and  the  paper  litter  on  his  desk  rises 
a  tender  loving  face — once,  ah!  even  now,  though  he 
will  not  own  it — the  dearest  to  him  in  the  world.  He 
sees  her  not  as  the  girl-woman  of  ten  years  ago,  but 
as  the  bright  winsome  child  of  years  longer  back, 
who,  nestling  to  his  breast,  had  brought  light  and 
gladness  to  it  when  that  other  Dora,  her  mother,  was 
called  away.  He  is  not^uite  alone  in  the  building, 
for  a  young  lawyer  in  the  floor  above,  who  possesses, 
or  rather  is  possessed  by,  a  weakness  for  the  flute, 
signalizes  his  presence  by  playing  a  few  bars  on  that 
instrument.  As  the  sweet  silver  notes  flood  down 
the  stone  staircase  Ouilter  recognizes  an  old  ballad 
tune  that  Dora  used  to  sing,  and  thinks  how  different 
life  would  have  been  if  she  could  always  have  been 
the  trusting  "  papa-loving  "  little  child — if  she  were 
singing  to  him  now.  Hasty  footsteps  ascend  the 
stairs,  the  flute  ceases,  giving  place  to  the  sounds  of 
joyous  greeting,  of  hauling  of  portmanteaus,  of  snow- 
muffled  cab-wheels.  Even  the  solitary  fluter  has 
departed,  and  Ouilter  is  alone  again. 

What  was  that  ? — a  knock  ?  Who  could  want  him 
at  that  hour,  on  that  night?  Starting  from  his 
reverie,  he  strode  to  the  door,  and  saw — was  it  a 
dream  ? —  Dora  !  The  very  little  Dora  of  twenty 
years  ago  ;  the  same  solemn  wide  eyes,  the  same 
flossy  ringlets  and  dimpled  cheeks.  He  was  not 
dreaming,  and  it  was  not  a  spirit,  for  in  an  instant 
the  little  one  was  high  in  his  arms,  her  soft  warm 
cheeks  against  his  own. 

"Who  are  you,  child,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"  I  'm  Dora  Dathaway,  pleathe,  and  me  turn  to 
thee  you,"  was  the  reply ;  and  Ouilter  was  again 
seated  at  his  table,  the  little  one  on  his  knee. 

"  Who  brought  or  sent  you  here  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Nobody,— tame  all  of  mythelf,"  says  the  little 
mite.  "To-mowow'th  Tithmath,  you  know,  and 
dada'th  bought  me,  oh!  thuch  a  lovally  twee;  an' 
mamma  'th  alwayth  cwying  cauth  you  never  turn  to 
thee  uth  ;  an'  I  knew  you  'd  turn  if  you  knew  what 
a  lovally  twee  I  'm  doing  to  have,  so  I  turn  to  bring 
you.  You  're  my  g'anpa,  you  know.  Did  you  ever 
have  a  twee  ? " 


OVER  AGAIN. 


"  You  must  go  home,  darling,"  says  Ouilter,  after 
acceding  to  his  granddaughter's  request  to"tiss" 
her  for  the  twenty-first  time. 

"  Don't  know  the  way  back/' 

"You  found  the  way  here,  you  little  vixen/1 

:h,  but  that  ain't  back,  you  know,"  answers 
the  stubborn  mite,  looking  up  from  the  pens  and 
paper  with  which  she  is  busy;  "bethidth,  I  want 
you  to  buy  me  a  doll,  tho  you  mutht  tu 


Great  was  the  consternation  that  Christmas  Eve 
in  Dick  Dashaway's  home  when  the  absence  of  its 
fairy  was  discovered  ;  but  when  late  at  night  she 
returned,  bringing  her  refractory  grandfather  captive, 
and  both  laden  with  the  spoils  of  her  victory,  in  the 
shape  of  toys  and  sweets,  that  home  was  filled  with 
happiness  it  had  never  known  hitherto,  and  there, 
at  least,  tlie  Christmas  bells  that  night  rang  in  a 
message  of  peace  and  goodwill. 

H.  T.  JOHNSON. 


A  yf  Y  boys  and  girls  are  fair  to  see, 
•*•'•••      M  s  cosy  on  my  knee  ; 

'he  boys  are  brave,  tin 

»ey  all  take  kimllv  to  their 


OVER   AGAIN. 


Unless  you  have  some  bills  to  ; 
An.;  nett  the  quart- 

You  have  much  cause  to  be  content." 

Tl»  t  b.ul  : 

rse  lots  than  mine  arc  to  be  1 
,out  going  '  hear  me 

The  charge  I  bring  ag.. 

y  eldest  child  is  ten  \ 
girl  she  is  with  locks 

I  — well,  :  vc  no  more — 

list  is  closed,  and  slammed  the  door. 

ou  see  my  point  ?    T  is  very  p! 

to  go  the  round  again  ; 
want  a  three  year's  child,  dear  mouse  ! 
own,  to  patter  round  the  house. 

I  also  want,—  and  here  my  need, 
I  think,  is  moderate  indeed! — 

.  that  some  plan  could  be  found, 
which  I  might  renew  the  round 


Of  courtship  and  of  married  life  : 
A  plan,  in  fact,  by  which  the  wife 
Should  be  a-. tin  the  maid    I  knew, 
That  I  might  go  once  more  to  woo. 

Why  not?     /'///  iv.uly.     It  is  Fate, 
( )r  Nature,  at  the  present  date, 
Which  will  not  let  these  things  occur — 
I  throw  the  blame  on  / 

What  did  you  say?    "  Your  case  is  not 
Alone,— it  is  the  human  lot"? 
Of  co  ,y  charge 

..verse  at  large. 

There  ought  to  be  some  way  by  which 
When  life  1.  •  !,  like  mine,  its  pitch, 

The  man  who  chose  could  recommence 
•:t  keep  in  the  J.IL  ,cnt  tense, 

;   let  fall  nothing  from  his  hand. 
Of  course,  as  things  at  present  stand, 
It  can't  be  done.     IHit  I  have  dreams, 
With  which  I  could  fill  several  reams  ; 

And  if  they  never  should  come  true — 
I  will  consider  what  to  d»  ; 
But,  I  say!     Hang  it  !    What  a  shame! — 
Candidly,  don't  you  feel  the  same  ? 

AL  i  •  LILLIPUT  LEVEE." 

G— 2 


SOME    ADVOCATES    FOR    '  WOMEN'S    RIGHTS." 


inks  it  a  right  to  warble  about  snow-white  sails  when  | 
fellow  's  got  the  toothache  :  hone ymoon,  of  course.    J 


Thinks  it  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar,  because 
she  would  study  TWO  PLEAS  at  once. 


Thinksua.ight  that  she  and  her  husband  should 
dered 


be  considered  one,  especially  at  a  boarding  house. 


•*     Thinks  it  a  right  that  when  a  millionaire  asks  for  her 


Thmksitawornan'srighttobeliberal        hand,  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  off  the  palm.  Thinks  .  .   ^h        be  a  d  com. 

because  Gladstone  s  such  a  Good  bining  all  the  Pathies,  Allopathy,  Homoeopathy, 

1Ier<  and  Sympathy. 


SOME    ADVOCATES    FOR    "WOMEN'S    RIGHTS." 


•woman's  right  toserve  in  if:- 
especially  when  she's  a  killing 


ri^ht  to  prefer  a  COap  her  own  tu 
aperone,  only  ma  doesn't. 


it  a  WOOUUl'l  n.i;lit  to  sl--al  air, 
male  author's  brains,  because  its  only 
*>'f(v  t<it\ftty. 


Ct 
. 


1 


i-  own  w.iy.  even  if 
V1'y  «n  ti  while  dre- 


LAWN  TENNIS,  LIMITED ;   OR,  THE  BLIGHTED  BACK 

GARDEN. 


THE  Steam  Launch  has  been  of  late  frequently 
referred  to  by  indignant  and  rhetorical 
writers  to  the  Times,  as  the  Juggernaut  of  the  river ! 
What,  then,  is  to  prevent  me  from  denouncing  Lawn 
Tennis  as  the  Moloch  of  the  back  garden,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? 

But  alas  !  there  is  but  scant  satisfaction  in  thus 
addressing  the  destroyer  of  my  domestic  peace  ! 
For  the  moment,  when  I  was  newly  smarting  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  my  semi-detached  comfort 
by  this  fell  and  fashionable  nuisance,  I  really  did 
derive  satisfaction  from  alluding  to  it  (metrically)  as 
"Thou  Vampire  Bat,*  that  suckest  home's  sweet 
joys ', n  but  I  am  not  sorry  now  that  the  editor  of  the 
Penge  Vindicator  saw  fit  in  his  discretion  to  decline 
my  proffered  ode  with  thanks.  It  was  better  so. 

Society  would  only  have  laughed,  probably,  at  my 
rhythmical  complaint ;  ay,  laughed  and  gone  on 
with  its  "  faults  "  and  "  services,"  its  "  volleys  "  and 
"  setts  "  as  before.  Yes,  't  was  better  so ! 

But  though  I  have  ceased  to  upbraid  the  editor  of 
the  Penge  Vindicator •,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  have  forgotten  my  cruel  wrongs,  or  forgiven  their 
inflictor.  How  could  that  be,  in  fact,  when  I  cannot 
even  look  out  of  my  back  parlour  window  without 
contrasting  the  existing  enraging  or  depressing  (ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  my  liver)  scene,  with  that 
peaceful  and  variedly  domestic"  back-premisescape," 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  which  it  has  replaced. 

Two  months  ago,  when  I  started  with  my  wife  for 
Eastbourne,  there  was  no  cloud  upon  the  domestic 
horizon.  We  left  our  semi-detached  home  in  peace 
with  all  men,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  with  all 
women ;  for  the  long-standing  feud  with  our  laun- 
dress, which  originally  grew  out  of  a  table-cloth  lost 
in  the  wash,  only  blazed  up  when  collars  were  missing 
or  the  mangling  not  a  success. 

*  I  see  now,  in  my  calmer  state  of  mind,  that  such  an  epithet  as 
"Vampire  Bat"  applied  to  lawn  tennis  was  not  well  advised,  for  it 
gave  the  scoffer  a  chance  of  suggesting  "  Vampire  Racket "  as  a  more 
appropriate  term ;  but  I  wrote  it  in  hot  blood,  and  was  reckless. 


Eastbourne  was  full,  and  lodgings  were  expensive ; 
but  my  disposition  is  not  one  to  be  easily  harassed 
by  trifles,  and  I  set  myself  with  considerable  success 
to  test  the  entertaining  resources  of  our  temporary 
abode.  We  bathed — my  wife  and  I — in  the  fine  old 
English  fashion,  from  different  parts  of  the  beach;  we 
promenaded  on  the  pier ;  we  drove  to  the  neighbour- 
ing objects  of  interest  in  that  distinctively  "sea- 
sidey"  vehicle,  the  "brake  and  pair  j"*  we  boated; 
we  listened  to  bands ;  we  took  tracts  (an  inevitable 
episode  on  the  margin  of  the  trackless  deep  now-a- 
days) ;  and  lastly,  though  not  least,  we  went  to 
Devonshire  Park  / 

From  the  first  I  noticed  that  Laura — I  refer  to 
Mrs.  Entwhistle,  who  is  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  I  must 
try  to  remember,  spite  of  what  has  passed — was  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  that  part  of  the  Park  set  apart 
for  lawn  tennis.  At  the  cricket  I  could  not  get  her 
to  look,  even  when  there  was  a  good  match  on ; 
whilst  the  rink  she  despised  as  old-fashioned,  and 
the  music  as  old  and  slow.  But  from  the  day  our 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  Ashcotts,  who  chanced 
to  be  staying  within  a  few  doors  of  us  in  the  Langney 
Road,  asked  her  to  play  a  "sett"  with  them,  she  well- 
nigh  lived  ononeorother  of  the  tennis-courts  to  which 
so  large  a  slice  of  Devonshire  Park  is  devoted. 

I  will  promptly  give  Mrs.  Entwhistle  her  due,  and 
admit  she  soon  made  a  good  player,  if  the  term 
"  player,"  indeed,  can  be  applied  to  a  participator 
in  such  a  feeble,  foolish  sport  as  the  knocking  of  a 
hollow  india-rubber  ball  backwards  and  forwards 
over  a  cabbage-net  stretched  out  to  dry. 

Croquet  was  silly  enough,  goodness  knows,  and 
is  played  to  perfection,  I  am  told,  in  the  grounds  at 
Earlswood  ;  but  lawn  tennis — well,  no  matter ;  per- 
haps I  am  a  little  prejudiced. 

At  all  events,  I  have  good  reason  to  be  so,  for 


*  Under  happier  circumstances,  I  should  be  tempted  here  to  ven- 
tilate my  theory  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  these  brake-rides  at  the 
seaside  which  has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb,  "Who 
'brakes,'  pays  !" 


LAWX   TEXXIS,  LIMITED;   OR,    THE  BLIGHTED  BACK  GARDEN. 


rom  the  ill-omened  day,  already  referred  to,  when 
the  Ashcotts  first  placed  a  racket  in  Laura's  hand, 
all  my  enjoyment  of  Eastbourne,  qua  watering-place, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  was  over.  Mrs.  Ent whistle 
thenceforth  virtually  lived  in  Devonshire  Park,  re- 
fusing towards  the  end  to  even  leave  the  premises 
for  her  meals,  but  depending  for  sustenance  on  the 
boiled  tea  and  gritty  buns  which  were  to  be  had 
within  the  ground.  Our  boating,  our  delightfully 
lazy  beach  mornings,  as  we  called  them,  when  the 
programme  was  to  buy  all  the  morning  papers,  flop 
on  the  shingle,  and  read,  doze,  and  chuck  pebbles 
ainVessly  into  the  sea,  all  came  suddenly  to  an  end, 
and  I  ,ed,for  I  determined  to  do  my  duty 

to  Laura,  into  a  semi-fashionable  world,  occupied 
by:  race  of  inane  people,  the  men  in  white  flannels, 
wit  striped  jackets  that  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  [oseph  in  his  historical  coat  to  pass  unnoticed  ; 
an  the  ladies  in  astounding  costumes,  made  to  suit 

.:ne  ;  who,  from  early  morn  to  ( 

int  rminable  "  •  play  them, 

wit  i  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  sport 

hus  it  was  that  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  our 
thi  -C  weeks  were  up,  and  made  no  effort  whatever  to 
pr<  long  our  stay.     In  fact,  on  the  eve  of  our  < 
tut  ;,  I  rejoiced  inwardly  at  the  thought  thai 
m<  -e  hours  would  bring  us  to  our  peaceful  home, 
wl  m  Mrs.  Ktitv,  iid  to  myself,  will  soon  for- 

ge  the  madness  of  the  past  fortnight  as  she  resumes 
he    domestic  duties  ;  whilst  I  shall  find  the  solace 
I  i  eed  in  my  children,  my  fowls,  my  rabbi: 
flo  -crs,  my  bees,  my  dog — in  brief,  in  all  the 
pc  cefui  adjuncts  of  our  small  semi-detached  but 
Co  ifortable  home. 

t  was  this  consideration  that  made  me  unusually 
an  ;  jle  as  we  steamed  r.  ;id  not 

ev  n  when  L;iu:  fell  from  the  hat-rack  on 

to  ny  head,  as  we  crossed  some  facing  points,  did  I 
all  >w  my  temper  to  be  rufilcd.     I  merely  put  it  up 
ag  iin,and  said,  with  one  of  my  most  amiable  looks, 
"  t  h,  my  dear,  your  racket  will  have  to  be  put 
in  .avender  when  you  got  home.'' 

•Irs.  Kntwhistle's  reply  was  a  stare  expressive  of 
he   most  intense  wonderment  as  to  whatever  I  could 


e  Ashcotts  have  no  court,  Laura,  you 


know,"  I  went  on,  in  answer  to  her  look ;  "  in  fact, 
none  of  our  friends  have,  that  I  remember." 

"  Well,  Adolphus  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Entwhistle  in 
a  most  uncomfortable  tone. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  I  returned,  "that  being  the  case, 
I  don't  see  how  you  will  get  any  lawn  tennis  till  we 
go  to  Eastbourne  again." 

Now  this  was  a  most  Jesuitical  remark  for  me  to 
make,  for  I  well  knew  I  had  resolved  a  thousand 
times,  during  the  past  week,  that  wild  horses  should 
not  drag  me  to  Eastbourne,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  flat 
and  lawn  tennis-playing  locality  again. 

"  Oh,  so  you  think  I  may  as  well  put  my  racket 

.  and  let  it  get  warped?''  continued  Mi 
still  in  the  chilliest  and  most  uncomfortable  of  tones. 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  cheerily  (amia- 
bility of  temper,  you  will  notice,  is  my  strong  point), 
"  I  would  soon  get  you  another,  you  know." 

But  Mrs.  Entwhistle  would  not  stand  at  ease, 
conversationally  speaking,  do  what  I  would. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Adolphus,"  she  said,  raising 
her  voice,  for  just  then  the  brake  whistle  sounded. 
"  You  can  get  me  a  set  of  rackets  directly,  if  you 
«." 

•cctly,  my  dear  !"  I  echoed.  "Why,  what 
ever  can  you  want  to  do  with  them  now?" 

"  Why,  to  play  with  them,  of  course,"  answered 
my  better  half. 

..I  may  I  ask  where,  Mrs.  Kntwliistlc?"  I  in- 
quired, raising  my  voice  also  as  the  whistle  waxed 
still  shriller. 

"  Certainly,  Adolphus,"  said  my  wife,  with  pro- 
voking coolness, "  though  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  guessed.  /  propose  to  play  with  them 
in  our  own  buck  garden  > " 

With  the  same  the  engine  gave  a  shriek,  and 
plunged  desperately  into  the  Clayton  Tunnel. 
****** 

Now,  there  are  back  gardens  and  back  gardens, 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  to  no  semi-detached  house- 
holder throughout  the  whole  of  Penge  did  his  back 
garden  mean  what  mine,  up  to  the  31.^1  of  August 
last,  meant  to  me.  You  sec,  I  am  pre-eminently  a 
home-loving  man,  and  the  leisure  hours  of  my  five 
year*'  tenancy  of  19  Primula  Terrace,  Burnt-ash 
Road,  Pengc,  S.K.,  have  been  mainly  devoted  to 


LAWN  TENNIS,  LIMITED;    OR,  THE  SLIGHTED  BACK  GARDEN. 


developing  the  resources  of  that  diminutive  home- 
stead. Especially  had  I  revelled  in  the  open  air  part 
of  the  undertaking,  and  considering  its  size— the 
back  yard  and  back  garden  combined  were  some 
90  feet  by  30,  I  should  say — I  had  made  more  out 
of  it  than  any  one  who  failed  to  see  it  in  its  prime 
could  suppose. 

When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Entwhistle,  bitten  by  the 
tarantula  of  lawn  tennis,  pronounced  the  doom  of 
our  back  garden,  she  committed  no  ordinary  act 
of  selfishness.  No,  Laura  knew  full  well  what  our 
back  garden  was  to  me,  and  what  I  had  been  to  our 
back  garden,  and  the  very  fact  that  she  could  have 
decided  on  such  an  act  of  domestic  Vandalism  as 
to  turn  it  into  a  lawn  tennis-court,  proves  con- 
clusively the  demoralizing  effects  that  the  playing 
of  an  inane  and  fashionable  game  may  have  upon 
the  female  heart. 

It  is  too  late  to  regret  now  that  I  did  not  hold 
out  against  Mrs.  Entwhistle's  determination.  One 
may  yield  too  much  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
domestic  peace ;  I  see  now  that  I  did  this,  and  it 
adds  to  my  anguish. 

Within  three  days  of  our  return,  so  eager  was 
Laura  for  the  change,  the  fatal  consultation  which 
sealed  the  doom  of  our  back  garden  was  held.  A 
young  man,  from  the  firm  of  Mash  wick  and  Murton, 
was  in  attendance,  and  having  run  his  tape  over 
what  is  called  the  "back-let"  in  the  advertisements, 
he  naturally  assured  Mrs.  E.  that  the  ground  would 
serve  most  admirably  for  lawn  tennis,  adding  in  a 
gently  deprecatory  tone,  for  my  benefit,  that  of 
course  it  was  scarcely  roomy  enough  to  admit  of 
aught  else  but  the  game  in  question. 

"  You  hear  that,  Adolphus  ?"  said  Mrs.  Entwhistle, 
speaking  cheerily,  as  she  could  well  afford  to  speak, 
seeing  she  was  having  her  own  way  so  completely. 
"  You  must  just  shift  your  pets  and  things  out  of  the 
way,  my  dear.  Let  me  see,"  she  added  turning  to 
the  young  man  from  Mashwick  and  Murton's;  "you 
can  send  in  the  men  to-morrow,  you  say?" 

The  young  man  bowed,  waving  his  hand  as  he 
did  so  in  the  direction  of  the  bee-hive,  the  rabbit- 
hutch,  the  rockery,  and  other  objects  around,  as 
though  to  suggest  that  their  removal  would  take 
longer. 


"  Oh,  they  will  be  all  right,"  my  heartless  Laura 
continued  ;  "  Mr.  Entwhistle  will  clear  those  out  oi 
the  way  this  evening ;  so  please  let  the  men  come 
early  to-morrow,  for  I  want  the  ground  finished  out  of 
hand." 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  remove  that  water-butt 
also,"  rejoined  the  young  man.  "  Five  feet  of  the 
yard  must  be  turfed  as  well  as  the  garden,  if  you 
wish  the  court  to  be  large  enough  for  a  four-handed 
game." 

"  Quite  so!"  cried  my  infatuated  wife,  seemingly 
oblivious  that  with  the  said  butt  went  all  our  rain- 
water supply.  "  Remove  it  by  all  means." 

Really,  I  think  that  just  then  Mrs.  E.  was  so 
thoroughly  crazed  about  her  trumpery  lawn  tennis, 
that  if  Messrs.  Mashwick  and  Murton's  representa- 
tive had  gone  on  with  an  "Oh, yes !  and  by-the-bye, 
madam,  this  gentleman  is  rather  in  the  way ;  and  I 
think,  if  you  don't  object,  he  had  better  be  removed 
with  the  water-butt,"  she  would  have  promptly  re- 
plied, "  Certainly,  certainly,  cart  him  away  this  very 
minute,  by  all  means  !  " 

It  was  not  until  the  young  man  had  left,  and  the 
usual  hour  for  making  my  alfresco  rounds  had  come, 
that  I  realized  the  catastrophe  which  had  so  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  me  and  my  own  peculiar  outdoor 
belongings. 

For  nearly  one  hour  I  stood  gazing  vacantly  before 
me  at  the  little  fountain,  with  the  gold-fish  in  the 
basin,  that  I  had  only  rigged  up  just  before  making 
that  fatal  journey  to  Eastbourne ;  and  I  was  called 
to  myself  by  the  advent  of  our  maid-of-all-work,  who 
had  come  out,  she  told  me,  at  her  "  missis's  "  direc- 
tion, to  help  me  "to  shift  my  litter."  These  were 
her  very  words,  and  I  confess  I  was  all  but  stung 
by  them  into  action ;  and  I  had  advanced  three 
steps  towards  the  back  door,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Entwhistle,  and  insisting,  thus  late,  on  her 
countermanding  her  men  from  Mashwick  and  Mur- 
ton's. But  once  more  my  extraordinary  gift  of 
amiability  stopped  me,  and  I  resolved,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  suffer  on. 

My  "litter,"  as  Laura  so  unworthily  called  it,  was 
not  a  collection  to  be  shifted  bodily  at  five  minutes' 
notice.  In  its  curious  variety  it  represented  the 
growth  of  years,  dating,  indeed,  from  the  time  I  had 
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begun  with  a  pair  of  Dorkings  I  won  in  a  raffle  at  a 
bazaar  ;  and  still  going  on,  as  a  fact,  seeing  I  had 
actually  been  at  work,  when  we  left  for  the  sea,  on  a 
small  cucumber-frame,  made  out  of  an  old  bed-room 
window-sash  I  had  bought  at  a  sale. 

It  was  all  very  well,  then,  to  send  our  maid-of-all- 
work  to  tell  me  to  shift  it  all;  but  shift  it  whither? 
was  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Fortunately,  I  am  a 
man  of  undoubted  resource  ;  and  to  clear  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  coal-cellar  for  the  coop  with  the  fowls, 
which  were  laying  admirably  at  the  time— the  more's 
the  pity — was  the  work  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  s  x  The  rabbits,  kept  for  the  special  delectation 
ofo.ir  first-born,  Adolphus  Leopold,  aged  five  and 
a  h;  If  years,  in  a  Gothic  hutch  of  my  own  make, 
tool:  up  but  a  small  corner;  but  Mashwick  and  Mur- 
ton  ;  young  man  had  declared  that  for  two  courts, 
ear  i  39  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide,  every  inch  of 
spa  e  was  required,  and  certainly  he  was  quite 
in  s  -ying  that. 

£  i  the  rabbits  had  to  b  iporarily  to 

the  washhouse,  lca\  ice  to  face  with  the 

il»  my  hive  of  healthy  and 
1  be  a  pur- 
gat  ry  to  them,  whilst  if  placed  in  the  b.i 
I  k  ew  they  would  1. 
giv<    them  away  just  when  their  comb  v. 
api   opriation  seemed  too  bad  ;   and  so  at  length, 
at  t  ie  evening  was  closir.  ed  suddenly  on 

acl  ince  thought,  and  mounting  by  means  of 

.  ried  up  the  hive,  and  deposited 
it  o  the  sill  of  my  study  window  overlooking  our 
bac  prem 

T  ic  tortoise  was  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not 
bes  Iftcd,  therefore ;  but  ish,  dipped  up  in 

a  bi  t  ,-rboat  and  deposited  in  a  bucket,  were  placed 
On  ;  shelf  in  the  washhouse,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Cat,  rhilst  the  fountain,  alas  ! — a  triumph  of  "  \Vem- 
micl  ian "  ingenuity  on  my  part— had  to  be  ruth- 
Icssl  T  broken  up,  as  had  the  pretty  rockery  I  had 
mad  »  of  slagg  and  spar  at  the  end  of  the  garden  ; 
and  I  positively  wept  as  Rebecca,  our  domestic, 
stuff  :d  plants  which  had  originally  cost  as  much  as 
5/.  9  f.  into  two  of  my  old  hats  filled  with  mould,  and 
put  hem  out  of  the  way  on  the  top  of  the  1: 
drcs  er.  Five  choice  standard  rose-trees  I  handed 


over  the  wall  to  our  neighbour,  old  Mr.  Foggarty,  and 
even  the  walnut-tree  planted  by  Mrs.  EntwhistleV 
mamma  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Adolphus 
Leopold,  aged  5^,  had  to  be  dug  up  and  re-planted 
temporarily  in  the  ash-bin,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
itself  removed  bodily  two  days  after,  to  give  the  lawn- 
tennis  players  more  scope  for  back-handed  strokes- 
in  that  particular  corner. 

I  made  a  strong  effort  to  save  Dinah  and  her  ken- 
nel from  removal, — Dinah  being  a  fine  retriever  1  had 
possessed  in  my  bachelor  days, — by  craftily  suggest- 

ompromise,  by  virtue  of  which  the  said  kennel 
might  be  transformed  on  lawn-tennis  days  into  a 
table  for  sen-ing  cups  of  tea  on.  Init  Laura  was 
again  inexorable,  cruelly  observing  that  "  for  her 
part,  she  had  never  seen  the  good  of  keeping  such  a 
big  dog  at  all  in  so  small  a  dwelling  as  ours,"  so  that 
I  was  glad  from  politic  motives  to  smuggle  both  Dinah 
and  her  kennel  out  of  sight  without  another  word, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation  fixed  on  the  leads  at 
the  top  of  our  semi-detached  villa  as  the  place  of 

:e  ten  o'clock,  so  busily  had  I  worked — solely 
in  the  interests  of  domestic  peace,  you  understand — 
that  our  back  premises,  relieved  of  every  object  that 
had  diversified  the  scene, except,  of  coursc,the  water- 
butt  and  the  ash-bin,  which  I  had  left  for  the  work- 
men to  deal  with,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
wilderness,  which,  on  very  slight  pressure,  I   could 
adily  turned  into  a  "howling"  one.    All  was 
nl  characterless,  and  ready,  as  Mrs. 
Kntwhistlc  admitted  after  making  a  survey  of  the 
spot  with  abed-room  candle,  for  the  advent  of  Messrs. 
.-.  ick  and  Murton's  men. 

I 1  i  s  to  me  so  excessively  painful  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  next  few  days  that  I  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
allude  to  them  but  briefly.   Destiny,  I  may  say,  refused 
to  interfere  on  my  behalf,  and   no  serious  obstacle 
delayed,   even    temporarily,  the   consummation    ot 
what  was  to  me  a  hideous  metamorphosis.     The 
young  man  from   Mashwick  and    Murton's  came 

.  and  running  his  tape  over  what  was  now  our 
back  desert,  doomed  the  pump  as  well  as  the  ash- 
bin  to  removal,  doing  his  best  also — no  doubt  in  the 
interests  of  a  friendly  builder— to  induce  Mrs.  Knt- 
whistlc to  consent  to  the  rounding  off  (that  is  how 
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he  put  it)  of  the  washhouse  wall.  This  nice  little  job, 
however,  by  painting  in  vivid  colours — for  Laura's 
information — our  serious  responsibilities  under  our 
repairing  lease,  I  managed  to  avert. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  fatal  night  when  I  my- 
self assisted  in  destroying  the  source  and  scene  of 
my  outdoor  pleasures,  the  lawn  tennis-court  was 
reported  finished,  and  from  behind  the  back  parlour 
curtains  I  had  the  unutterable  chagrin  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Entwhistle — our  maid-of-all-work  having  been 
called  from  her  duties  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her 
mistress  to  practise — deliver  her  first  "service  "from 
the  end  of  our  transformed  back  garden.  The  ball, 
hit  somewhat  eagerly  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment probably,  struck  the  washhouse  wall,  which 
had  not  been  rounded  off,  you  will  remember,  and 
thence,  rebounding  high  in  the  air,  went  over  the 
wall,  in  spite  of  the  netting  placed  along  the  top, 
into  Mr.  Foggarty's  garden,  falling  almost  into  his 
pet  terrier's  teeth,  which  a  moment  later  had  bitten 
it  through. 

"  Absitomen!"  I  moaned  behind  the  curtain,  for 
I  had  to  pay  for  the  balls,  you  see. 

But  Mrs.  Entwhistle,  regardless  of  the  mishap, 
sent  another  ball  over  to  Rebecca,  who,  inefficiently 
instructed,  flung  the  racket  she  held  after  it  with  all 
her  might.  The  window  at  which  I  stood  was  open, 
and  I  only  escaped  personal  injury  by  ducking  my 
head.  As  to  the  fragments  of  the  rare  old  china 
presented  to  me  on  my  marriage  by  my  godmother, 
I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  stay  and  pick  them  up, 
but,  stealing  noiselessly  from  the  house,  I  relieved 
my  much-perturbed  feelings  by  a  two  hours'  walk 
along  the  dusty  high-road. 

This  inauspicious  opening  of  the  lawn  tennis  cam- 
paign at  No.  1 9  Primula  Terrace,  Burnt-ash  Road, fol- 
lowing, as  it  did,  a  week  of  disaster,  filled  me  with  yet 
gloomier  forebodings  for  the  future.  But  I  never,  in 
my  darkest  hours,  anticipated  such  a  Nemesis  as  has 
descended  upon  our  house  and  back  garden.  That 
my  own  happiness  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  lawn 
tennis  altar  I  was  tolerably  sure ;  but  I  did  not — 
how  could  I  ? — suppose  that  this  feeble  game  was 
to  be  the  source  of  woes  innumerable  to  us  as  a 
household  as  well.  But  so  it  has  been.  Since  that 
fateful  night,  when  I  carried  Dinah  and  her  kennel 


upstairs,  nothing  but  tribulation  in  assorted  forms 
has  been  our  lot.  Had  the  young  man  from  Mash- 
wick  and  Murton's  been  Mephistopheles  himself, 
indeed,  his  presence  could  not  have  resulted  more 
disastrously. 

So  far  as  what  I  may  call  my  personal  losses,  they 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  expected.  That  the 
hens  would  flourish  amongst  our  knubbles  I  never 
really  imagined,  and  neither  their  premature  death, 
nor  the  demise  of  the  rabbits  after  two  days'  isola- 
tion on  the  washhouse  shelf,  surprised  me  much. 

I  was  not  prepared,  though,  I  admit,  for  my  bees 
swarming  in  a  body  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
without  notice,  when  they  had  been  but  twenty-four 
hours  on  my  window-sill ;  whilst  I  think  even  prac- 
tised apiculturists  will  allow  that  for  them  to  have 
fallen  in  a  cluster  down  the  chimney  at  No.  21  into 
the  kitchen  fire,  where  they  all  perished  except  a  few 
of  the  more  vigorous  insects,  which  escaped  and 
stung  Mrs.  Foggarty's  innocent  cook  so  badly  that 
I  am  likely  to  pay  for  her  board  wages  for  some  six 
months  to  come,  was  a  casualty  quite  novel  in  apia- 
rian annals. 

Of  course  the  gold-fish  would  have  eventually 
succumbed,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  fact  of 
Adolphus  Leopold  and  his  sisters  having  discovered 
them  in  their  bucket  of  refuge,  and  proceeded  to 
play  shop  with  them,  hastened  their  untimely  end. 
The  plants  I  could  not  hope  to  save,  and  the  birth- 
day walnut-tree  had  no  chance  of  surviving  after 
the  removal  of  the  dust-bin.  But  it  was  distinctly 
an  unexpected  blow, — Heaven  knows  I  mean  no 
pun  ! — when  the  wind  carried  Dinah  over  the  para- 
pet in  front  of  our  roof.  Like  the  obnoxious  "  god" 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  throw  at  a  fiddler,  my  pet 
retriever  was  not  wasted,  for  she  fell  on  a  passing 
policeman,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  my  being 
summoned  on  her  account  the  previous  year  ;  but 
as  the  constable  has  recovered,  and  is  now  bringing 
an  action  for  damages,  I  really  did  not  score  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Of  my  personal  losses,  however,  I  will  not  speak — 
[You  have  devoted  some  five  pages  to  the  subject ; 
but  no  matter.  — EDITOR  "  HOOD'S  COMIC  AN- 
NUAL."]— but  lawn  tennis  has  also  destroyed  our  do- 
mestic peace  ;  it  has  cost  us  all  our  friends  ;  it  has 
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all  but  driven  me  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  nay, 
worse,  it  has  caused  our  olive-branches  to  wither 
about  our  feet. 

Time  was  there  was  space  forAdolphus  Leopold, 
aged  five  and  a  half,  and  our  other  offspring,  to 
share  the  small  but  breezy  back-let  with  the  bunnies 
and  the  bees,  but  with  the  establishment  of  lawn 
tennis  came  a  change  :  they  were  warned  by  their 
mother  on  no  account  to  gambol  on  the  closely- 
cropped  turf.  Nor  indeed  are  they  likely  to  attempt 
it,  poor  little  dears,  since  my  firstborn  fell  over  the 
net  in  the  twilight  and  cut  his  forehead,  whilst  sur- 
ref  titiously  going  for  a  stray  ball.  The  result  is  the 
little  ones  visibly  pine,  though  their  mother,  still 
wr  ipt  up  in  lawn  tennis,  notices  it  not.  They  miss 
th<  ir  rabbits  with  their  funny  little  habits,  i 
fo:  the  good  old  days  when  they  fished  for  gold-fish 
w  h  a  crooked  pin,  poor  little  dcara  !  Rickets,  I 
h:  re  heard  Laura  say  in  her  more  domesticated  day-, 
hi  rt  been  the  bane  of  thousands  of  infants  ;  ; 
m  thinks  are  proving  the  curse  of  ours. 

vlrs.  Knt whistle  has  rudely  snubbed  all  our  older 
ai  i  more  valued  friends  because  they  cannot  help 
m  ke  up  a  four-handed  game.  No  one  who  objects 
Ming  a  racket  is  permited  to  visit  us ;  and  both 
m  maiden  aunts  h.ive  altered  their  wills  within  the 
p:  ;t  three  months,  whilst  my  rich  uncle  Adolphus, 
fii  ling  the  :  which  he  had  originally  sent 

U;    the  eggs,  c:  icd   without  consul 

w  h  him,  went  off  in  high  dudgeon,  the  last  time  he 
c.i  led,  and  made  it  up  the  same  evening  with  his 
S'j  pegrace  nephew,  Charlie  Tonto, :  hfl  had 

n  .  previously  spoken  since  the  birth  of  our 
A  >lphus  Leopold,  aged  five  and  a  half. 

)  ,r  new  friends,  introduced  by  the  Ashcotts,  are 
"  1  .wn  tennisy,"  and  therefore  "rackety,"  as  one  may 
sa  •,  to  an  individual.  They  generally  ignore  me 
un  ess  I  am  wanted  to  score  during  a  match,  in 
wl  ich  latter  case  I  find  myself  putting  down  the 
Co  >t  of  the  lost  balls  instead  of  the  score. 

This  one  item  of  tennis-balls  is  costing  me 
j£i  6->\  &/.  per  week  on  an  average.  Eleven  were 
loi  t  yesterday  ;  for  all  that  go  over  the  wall  into  old 
Fc  ggarty's  are  retained  by  him  and  sold  by  the  dozen 
to  i  club  at  Peckham,  since  he  finally  quarrelled  with 
M  5.  LniwhUtlc  about  the  net  that  had  been  put  up 


on  the  party  wall  so  insecurely  that  it  fell  on  the  poor 
old  man  one  evening  in  a  stiff  breeze,  whilst  he  was 
"  smoking"  the  blight  on  his  roses,  and  completely 
enveloping  him,  kept  him  rolling  about  on  his  own 
gravel  for  nearly  an  hour,  as  all  his  people  were 
out. 

There  is  also  a  deadly  feud  with  our  neighbours 
on  the  other  side,  who  like  taking  tea  in  the  garden, 
but  do  not  like  tennis-balls  in  their  tea-cups.  The 
pat*rfam&mS)*  retired  schoolmaster,  keeps  a  regis- 
ter of  all  the  balls  that  come  into  his  domain,  and 
when  Mrs.  Kntwhistlc  has  what  she  calls  a  "Tour- 
nament1' afternoon,  conducts  a  series  of  asphyxi- 
ating chemical  experiments  in  his  arbour.  He  also 
ens  a  Chancery  injunction  by  post-card  every 
Tuesday  ;  and  his  servant  tells  our  servant  that 
he  thinks  me  a  poor  weak  man,  deserving  of  much 
pity. 

The  washing  formerly  done  at  home,  and  dried  in 
our  own  breezy  if  smutty  garden,  has  now  to  be  put 
out,  to  a  duster,  thus  appreciably  adding  to  the  house- 
hold expenses.  Soft  water  is  no  longer  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  premises  ;  and  the  roof-drippings  once 
drained  into  the  butt,  removed  with  the  ash-bin,  have 
collected  on  the  roof,  and  utterly  spoiled  the  ceilings 
of  three  bed-rooms.  Three  men  and  a  boy  have 
been  on  our  leads  for  the  past  three  weeks  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  removal  of  the  ash-bin  to  make  room  for  that 
fatal  tennis-court  has  brought  down  the  sanitary 
inspector  upon  me  ;  and  I  'in  told  that  the  fever  in 
Convolvulus  Cottages  at  our  back  is  all  blamed  to 
my  bin-less  state,  and  that  two  bereaved  mothers 
have  vowed  to  have  my  blood. 

Jiut  how  can  I  go  on  ?  My  Michaelmas  rent,  spent 
long  since  in  tennis-balls  and  sherry  and  mixed  bis- 
cuits for  the  "champions"  who  visit  us,  is  not  yet 
paid,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  and  I  may  be  turned 
into  the  streets  any  day  with  my  wife  and  family. 

Nor,  seeing  the  comfortless  state  to  which  my 
home  has  been  reduced,  would  such  a  change  really 
trouble  me  much.  I  am  desperate,  and  that 's  the 
truth,  and  there  might  have  been  a  tragedy  in 
Primula  Terrace  long  ago  were  the  water-butt  still 
///  situ. 

As  for  Mrs.  Entwhistle,  she  is  madder  than  ever 
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about  the  game,  which  seems  destined  to  be  my 
death.  She  rises  early  enough  to  sometimes  lose  as 
many  as  four  balls  before  breakfast,  and  last  Tues- 
day night  the  first  of  a  series  of  "illuminated  games" 
was  held,  which  only  ended  when  the  whole  of  the 
two  dozen  balls  in  reserve  had  been  hit  away  into 
the  darkness  of  adjacent  back  gardens. 

Not  only  am  I  treated  shamefully,  and  my  meals 
and  my  buttons  invariably  neglected,  but  now,  if 
you  please,  Mrs.  E.  refuses  to  speak  to  me  at  all, 
because  I  object  to  have  the  back  kitchen  thrown 
bodily  into  the  lawn  tennis  ground. 

It  is  not  often  that  what  there  is  of  the  British 
lion  lying  latent  in  me  is  roused,  but  when  Mrs. 
Entwhistle  awakened  me  last  night  to  demand  this 
fresh  sacrifice, — she  knows  I  have  two  rabbits  under 
the  copper  and  am  nursing  a  sickly  fern  or  two  at 
the  back  of  the  sink, — I  was  driven  to  use,  for  me, 
unprecedented  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  ad- 
dressed her  as  "  Insatiate  woman  !  "  and,  sitting  up 
in  bed,  denounced  her  selfishness  roundly.  "Al- 
ready," I  said,  "  you  have  thrown  my  assorted  pets, 
my  al  fresco  pleasures,  nay,  my  very  domestic  peace, 
into  your  trumpery  ground.  Now  you  would  throw 


in  our  back  kitchen  also.  Never  ! "  And  I  think  I 
called  her  "  Insatiate  woman  ! "  again,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

Nor  does  it  much  matter,  for  she  only  coldly  re- 
plied, "  Adolphus,  you  have  been  drinking ! "  and,  as 
I  have  said,  has  ignored  me  ever  since. 

But  I  know  she  sent  a  post-card  to  Mashwick  and 
Murton's  this  morning,  telling  them  to  send  over 
their  young  man  to-morrow,  so  I  fear  the  worst.  It 
seems  a  somewhat  clumsy  simile,  but  our  back 
kitchen,  I  verily  believe,  is  destined  to  prove  the 
last  straw  for  me,  and  when  Mrs.  Entwhistle  has 
metaphorically  broken  my  back  with  it,  as  she  has 
actually  broken  up  our  back  premises  with  her  lawn 
tennis,  perhaps  she  will  be  satisfied. 

I  have  left  sealed  directions  that  on  my  tombstone 
shall  be  graven  the  words — 

"RACKETED  TO  DEATH." 

And  if  the  publication  of  my  sad  fate  should  prevent 
the  transformation  of  a  single  semi-detached  back 
garden  of  limited  size  into  a  lawn  tennis  court,  I 
shall  feel  that  my  sufferings  have  not  been  altogether 
in  vain. 

AGLEN  A.  DOWTY. 


THE   DOOMED   ONE. 


T  AM  daintily  decked  for  the  bridal, — 
-I-     Ah,  why  was  it  fixed  for  to-day  ? 
Mine  are  sentiments  more  suicidal 

Than  suitably  blithesome  and  gay. 
As  I  brood  on  the  future  before  me, 

No  solace  my  gloom  can  dispel ; 
Nay,  a  morbid  impression  comes  o'er  me 

Which  liquor  itself  cannot  quell. 

Yet  my  boots  have  been  perfectly  polished, 

My  necktie  is  knotted  with  care  ; 
And  a  brush  was  entirely  demolished 

In  smoothing  my  bonny  brown  hair. 
I  believe  that  the  cut  of  my  raiment 

Is  all  it  could  possibly  be  ; 
Though  the  date  of  its  probable  payment 

No  prophet  on  earth  can  foresee. 


I  am  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

The  cream  of  the  ton  will  be  there  ; 
For  the  bride  is  a  baronet's  daughter, 

With  riches  enough  and  to  spare. 
And  a  Dean  will  effect  the  espousal, 

And,  after  the  nuptials  are  o'er, 
The  great  Gunter  provides  a  carousal 

For  sixty  partakers  and  more. 

Though  correct  and  complete  in  my  clothing, 

I  feel  quite  a  martyr  to-day  ; 
And  regard  with  a  fear  and  a  loathing 

The  part  they  request  me  to  play. 
I  must  never  betray  on  one  feature 

The  pangs  that  I  struggle  to  hide  ; 
I  am  groomsman  to  Brown,  luckly  creature! 

And  lately  made  love  to  the  bride ! 

HENRY  S.  LEIGH. 


o  N 


A  VERSATILE   FRIEND. 


SCENE    I. 


"  Exactly ;  I  see  what  you  mean.  You  are 
the  gentleman,  Mr.  Phumbeas  Caudex,  referred  to 
in  this  letter  from  my  old  friend  Beagle.  Pray  be 
seated.  I  have  but  to  finish  this  leader,  write  a 
poem,  and  two  or  three  letters.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Caudex  sat  down,  and  watched  the  man  of 
letters  as  he  threw  off  side  after  side  of  MS.  His 
work  completed,  Mr.  Versutus  struck  a  gong. 

A  young  and  brawny  man  appeared. 

"  Send  these  articles  out,  Boxer.  Get  me  a  mutton 
chop,  put  out  a  clean  shirt,  and  call  a  cab.  Give 
me  a  dozen  or  two  of  slips  to  correct  as  I  go.  If 
any  one  calls  in  my  absence,  say  I  have  gone  to  the 
rehearsal  of  my  new  comedy,  and  shall  be  back  in 
twenty  minutes." 

"Anything  else?" 

"  No  ;  I  shall  give  myself  a  rest." 

Boxer  retired. 

"  My  secretary,  Mr.  Boxer ;  very  handy  man," 
exclaimed  Versutus.  "And  now,  my  dear  sir,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

<•'  I— I— I " 

"  Just  so.  You  fear  you  engage  too  much  of  my 
valuable  time.  Go  on,  go  on ! " 

"But  I— I " 

"You  wish  me  to  assist  you.  Very  happy  to 
oblige  a  friend  of  Beagle's.  Go  on  !" 

"  I  am  engaged  to  a  very  amiable  and  beautiful 
young  lady.  She  says  she  loves  me  to  distraction. 
She  admits  that  I  have  money,  an  obliging  dispo- 
sition, everything  that  could  make  me  acceptable 
as  a  husband,  except  that  intellectual  brightness 
which " 

"Would  make  you  tolerable  in  society.  I  see. 
And  she  wishes  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  me  in 
order  that  you  may  acquire  some  slight  measure  of 
smartness  ? " 

"  Precisely.     If  you  could  only  show  me  how  you 


succeed  in  writing  such  clever  papers,  and  explain 
the  cause  of  your  remarkable  success " 

"You  would  be  delighted.  Sir,  for  the  sake  of 
my  old  friend  Beagle,  your  desires  shall  be  gratified. 
The  secret  of  my  success  is  in  studying  from  life, 
and  losing  no  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  paper 
the  various  incidents  of  life  that  come  under  my 
notice.  Do  you  live  in  London  ? " 

"  In  Goldford  Square." 

"  Then  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  your  purpose.  For  the  sake  of  my  old  friend 
Beagle  I  will  come  and  live  with  you,  and  you  shall 
learn  by  practical  experience  how  I  do  business. 
Three  or  four  rooms  for  myself  and  a  couple  for 
my  secretary  are  all  we  shall  need." 

Boxer  came  to  the  door.  "Your  shirt  is  laid  out, 
the  chop  is  ready,  the  cab  is  at  the  door,  and  here 
are  the  proofs,"  said  he. 

"  Right.  Accompany  this  gentleman  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  make  all  necessary  alterations  for  our 
staying  there  some  time.  Put  a  note  on  the  door 
intimating  the  new  address.  You  will  excuse  me 
now,  Mr.  Caudex ;  we  shall  meet  in  the  evening. 
What  time  do  you  dine  ? " 

"  Seven  o'clock." 

"  Suit  me  admirably.  A  plain  dinner  agrees  with 
me  best.  Whitebait  I  like,  and  game,  a  little  roast, 
a  few  entrees ;  some  light  wines,  and  a  little  port  after 
dessert  are  really  all  I  require.  Clear  soup,  of  course* 
Good  morning." 

SCENE    II. 

"  MR.  VERSUTUS,  I— I—  I " 

"My  dear  Caudex,  what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Look  at  this  article  in  the  '  Tittle-Tattle,'  sir !  " 
"  I  know  every  word  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  a 
clever  article.     All  the  clubs  are  talking  about  it." 
"Yes ;  but  do  you  see  what  it  is?   It  is  the  history 
of  my  love  for  Amanda,  with  that  romantic  little 
adventure  at  Putney,  word  for  word  as  I  narrated 
it  to  you,  introducing  the  actual  names  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  signed  with  my  name  ! " 


A    VERSATILE  FRIEND. 
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"  It  was  too  good  to  forget.  I  remembered  every 
syllable  you  told  me,  and  I  put  your  signature  at 
the  foot  just  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  See  how  clever 
Amanda  will  think  you  now  ! '' 

"Clever!  she's  indignant  !" 

"Let  me  congratulate  you.  To  be  indignant  she 
must  have  a  high  opinion  of  you." 

"  But  she  casts  me  oft"  for  ever  !  her  parents 
threaten  me  with  legal  proceedings,  and  her  brothers 
promise  to  horsewhip  me  !" 

"  I  heartily  trust  they  may  keep  their  word.  What 
an  advertisement  it  will  be  for  you  !  Let  me  read 
this  letter.  Ah  !  most  touching  !  She  recalls  your 
memory  to  the  happy  days  gone,  gone  for  ever  !  she 
refers  to  that  tender  scene  at  Putney  ;  then,  reco- 
vei  ing  from  her  tears,  she  upbraids  you  with  all  the 
dij  nity  of  an  offended  queen.  Oh,  this  is  incom- 
pa  able ! " 

>Ir.   Caudex  threw  himself  upon  a  couch. 
bi  ying  his  face  in  his  hand 
cl  iming  amidst  his  heartrending  sobs,  • 

K.st,  lost  f 
juisite !  i 

\v   1  form  an  admirable  continuation  to  the  last  article. 
I    all  publ;  letter  with  an  accurate  de- 

sc  iption  of  you  i 

it   .his  time  with  my  own  name.     She  will  i\ 
jr<  IT  repentance  will  overcome  her  animosity,  and 
al  will  end  happily  in  time  to  form  a  sequel  for  the 
th  rd  article  in  the  '  Tittle-tar. 

'But-but " 

1  Not  a  word.  The  article  shall  be  written  and 
sc  it  off  for  publication  to-rm  the-byc,  I 

h;  /c  asked  the  Hon  :.u:leg  and  Lord 

SI  ITpus  and  another  to  a  limited  loo  parts    here 

nd  promised  to  introduce  them  t 
are  all  wits,  and  very  clever  in  their  v. 


SCLNK    III. 

ruined  and  undone !     I  have  lost  a 
•tune  at  loo,  Versutus,  and  I  am  ruined!"  cx- 
cl  limed  Candcx,  wringing  his  hands. 

"Splendid,  sir!  Your  haggard  countenance  is  a 
st  idy.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  fine 
pi  turc  of  remorse  as  you  presented  after  the  gam- 


blers left  you.  Your  unkempt  hair  fluttered  in  the 
morning  breeze  ;  your  cheek  was  wan  and  ghastly ; 
your  bloodshot  eyes  seemed  starting  from  your  head. 
I  would  not  have  lost  that  spectacle  for  anything. 
The  broken  decanters  ;  the  scattered  cards  ;  the 
guttering  candles  ;  the  stream  of  morning  light  fall- 
ing upon  you,  as,  overcome  with  a  sense  of  your 
desperate  situation,  you  threw  yourself  upon  the 
card-table,  smashing  the  Venetian  glass  in  your  fall 
— all  formed  a  scene  beyond  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  The  reckless  manner  in  which 
you  played  away  your  wealth,  animated  by  frantic 
hope,  was  quite  worth  sitting  up  to  see.  What  a 
splendid  chapter  this  will  make  in  my  new  novel !" 
.at  I  am  ruined  !" 

"  I  know  you  are.  Sir,  allow  me  to  shake  your 
hand  and  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  thought  nd  Sharpus  would  work  you 

between  them." 

t  if  you  knew  their  character,  why  did  not 
you  warn 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  world,  Caudex,  my  clear  Caudex, 
not  for  the  world!    It  was  quite  necessary  the  inci- 
dent in  my  book  should  be  drawn  from  life.     How 
,dd  I  have  shown  you  my  method  of  \\ritin;; 
successful! 

"  That  groan  !  once  again,  if  you  will  be  so  good, 
Caudr  making  a  note  at  the  time,  and  it 

half  escaped  me." 

•'  I  have  still  one  hope.  A  letter  this  morning 
from  my  Amanda  tells  me  she  has  forgiven  all. 
Her  father  is  coming  here  to-morrow  to  make 
'.emcnts  for  our  nuptials." 

"  Now,  that  is  most  unfortunate." 

"Unfortunate!" 

"  Yes.  You  really  will  not  be  able  to  see  him. 
The  fact  is,  I  promised  to  take  a  lady  to  Richmond 
to-morrow,  quite  forgetting  at  the  time  that  the 
'Maulstick'  goes  to  press  in  the  evening.  My 
critiques  upon  the  old  masters,  the  modern  painters, 
the  show  at  the  Dudley  and  half  a  dozen  other  ex- 
hibitions, have  to  be  written.  I  must  go  to  each  of 
the  shows  for  a  few  minutes,  and  going  from  one  to 
the  other  takes  time  ;  cabs  arc  so  slow  !  so  you  will 
have  to  take  the  lady  to  Richmond." 


A    VERSATILE  FRIEND. 


•"But " 

"  Don't  mention  it.  I  have  written  to  the  lady 
saying  you  will  take  my  place,  and  I  know  she  is 
<very  indulgent." 

"  But " 

"Oh,  that  will  be  all  right.  I  will  see  your 
Amanda's  father,  and  settle  everything  with  him." 


SCENE    IV. 

"Now,  indeed,  my  last  hope  is  gone.  I  am 
wrought  to  a  pitch  of  desperation.  Mr.  Versutus,  I 
•consider  your  conduct " 

"  I  beg  you  will  explain,  my  dear  Caudex." 

"  Why,  sir,  it  seems  that  while  I  was  taking  your 
-precious  lady  to  Richmond, — and  a  pretty  penny  she 
-cost  me,  I  can  tell  you, — my  Amanda  and  her  father 
•came  here.  The  lady  was  grossly  insulted,  and  the 
old  gentleman  was  informed  that  I  had  gone  out 
with  "  a  person  "  to  Richmond.  I  have  two  letters 
this  morning,  sir,  one  from  my  injured  Amanda,  the 
other  from  her  outraged  parent.  Some  one  sepa- 
rated my  darling  from  her  parent,  and  kissed  her, 
sir, — kissed  her  a  dozen  times,  sir!  The  old  gentle- 
man declares  he  will  never  forgive  me  for  going  to 
Richmond  with  "  a  person,"  and  leaving  an  insuffer- 
.able  cad  to  make  arrangements  for  my  marriage." 

"  Now,  this  must  be  the  work  of  my  unprincipled 
secretary  Boxer.  I  declare  solemnly  I  never  said  a 
word  about  your  affair  at  Richmond." 

"My  affair?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  your  affair.  You  went,  and  the  lady 
-went.  I  didn't  go." 

"  I  will  support  it  no  longer.   I  will  be  revenged!" 

"  Quite  right.  Do.  Let  me  advise  you  in  this 
matter." 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"  Take  your  revenge." 

"How?" 

"  Go  upstairs  at  once.  Boxer  is  in  his  room  alone. 
Enter  ;  say  nothing  ;  but  go  up  to  him  and  slap  his 
face." 

«  But " 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  return  the  blow.  He  is  too 
gentlemanly  for  that." 

"  I  don't  mind  hitting  him  in  that  case." 


"  Courageous  Caudex  !     Go  upstairs  and  smack 
his  face  at  once,  while  your  blood  boils." 


SCENE   V. 

"  I  SAY,  Boxer  has  challenged  me  !  " 

"  Of  course  he  has.  I  knew  he  would.  You  don't 
suppose  he  would  take  a  slap  in  the  face  calmly,  do 
you  ?  especially  such  a  smack  as  you  gave  him. 
Why,  I  heard  it  down  here." 

"  But  you  said  he " 

"  He  was  too  gentlemanly  to  return  the  blow ; 
and  I  was  right.  But  I  knew  he  would  demand 
satisfaction  for  it." 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  that  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  think  me  a  fool  ?  I  have 
never  seen  a  duel  fought,  and  I  wouldn't  miss  this 
chance  for  a  pound  or  thirty  shillings." 

"  But  supposing  he  kills  me  ?  " 

"  He 's  too  careful  to  commit  manslaughter,  and 
he  is  a  most  expert  swordsman.  A  flesh-wound,  or 
a  touch  in  the  eye,  is  all  he  will  inflict.  Still,  you 
had  better  make  your  will,  in  case  of  accidents." 

SCENE   VI. 

"  THE  surgeon  says  my  wound  is  not  mortal.  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  about  with  a  crutch  in  a  month 
or  two.  But,  oh,  Versutus  !  Boxer  says  he  never 
kissed  Amanda  at  all." 

"How  could  he?  he  was  with  the  father  all  the 
time." 

"  But  it  was  for  kissing  Amanda  I  smacked  his 
face!" 

"  I  know  that.  I  kissed  your  Amanda,  and  her 
indignation  was  beautiful.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  it.  I  suffered  you  to  remain  in  error  for  two 
or  three  reasons.  You  would  not  have  liked  to  fight 
me  ;  and  I  can't  fence,  so  I  shouldn't  have  liked  to 
fight  you.  And,  then,  had  I  been  a  combatant,  ho 
could  I  have  witnessed  the  duel  impartially  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Versutus,  I— I-I " 

"  You  think  you  have  learnt  enough.  You  believe 
that  Amanda,  when  she  sees  you  wounded,  and 
hears  your  history,  will  forgive  all,  and  not  require 
you  to  prolong  your  acquaintance  with  clever  people. 


A   Ml'^ICAL  BOY. 
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In  a  word,  you  wish  me  to  leave  your  house,  hey  ? 
:ny  dear  Caudex.     Boxer,  pack  up  at 
once.     I  will  do  that  article  on  New  York  for  next 
monti.  :  berths  on  the  next  Ame- 

rican m.iil.    I  will  write  a  novel  on  the  passage  out, 


and  you,  my  dear  Caudex,  shall  be  the  funny  man 
in  the  under-plot.  That  I  promise  in  return  for  your 
hospitality.  Remember  me  to  Beagle  when  you  see 
him,  and  say  the  tenderest  thing  you  can  think  of 
to  Amanda  in  my  behalf." 

FRANK  BARR: 


A   MUSICAL   BOY. 


'E  kno  .idden  a  t! 

To  soothe  e'en  t!v 

:!i  a  tinge  of  ah 
>ns  of  mi: 

method  pursued  by  such  crc 
oftentimes  serve  t 

:nusical  b 

en  m.  horrible  child 

:i  the  pop 

long,  an*. 

:t  he  produced  gave  his  nurse  a  still"  neck, 
:led  and  crack- 

:n  in  check, 
child  had  bc<_  hly  sniac!; 

no!  the  fond  '.xight  genius  !. 

/  t  four  years  they  taught  him  t ) 

piano,  and  perfectly  certain  it  is 
1  hat  he  broke  half  the  keys  in  a  d 
(o.  did  a  harmonium  better  sur 
1  he  zeal  of  our  musical  bore, 
or  he  so  worked  its  bellows  (before  he  was  fr 
That  he  pumped  the  stops  out  of  the  door. 


Next  time,  on  a  harp  was  his  energy  set, 

•re  soon  dangling  like  threads  ; 
Then  the  force  of  his  blast  burst  a  flageolet, 

1  he  shivered  a  flute  into  shreds. 
They  fancied  more  luck  with  a  trombone  he  'd  meet  ; 

He  '  LIU!  aw.iv  the  tube  flew: 

While  a  'cello  vibrated  him  out  of  his  seat, 
scraped  a  line  fiddle  in  t 

No  metal-made  instrument  managed  to  bcnr 
The  force  of  his  ringer  and  thumb  ; 

ngle  he  quickly  tapped  into  a  square, 
,d  he  simply  dumbfoundered  a  drum. 
Thus  constantly  foiled  in  the  art  of  his  choice, 

His  ardour  would  not  be  denied  ; 
But  seizing  the  last  of  resources— his  voice, 
aimself  out,  and  so  died. 

Some  talked  of  the  name  he'd  have  earned  by- 
and 

[  his  life  been  a  little  more  long  ; 
But  although  he  was  valued  uncommonly  high, 

He  assuredly  went  "for  a  song." 
And  now  let  us  hope  that  his  mortal  remains 

Lie  quietly  under  the  stones — 
Though  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  hear  he's  at  pains 
To  accomplish  a  tune  on  his  bones  ! 

JOHN  NORMAN. 
G 


THE   FIEND   KNAPSACK, 


i.  He  contemplated  a  walking-tour.  In  his  innocence  he  bought  a  knapsack.  2.  It  was  strange,  but  there  seemed  something  eerie  in 
the  aspect  of  that  knapsack  from  the  moment  it  was  mounted.  3.  What  was  it  that  influenced  every  rustic  on  the  way  to  offer  to  show  the 
traveller  the  soights  ?  4.  To  remark:  "  You 're  right  for  the  waterfall.  We  don't  make  no  regular  charge. "  5.  Or:  "  That 's  the  well, 
what  you  're  a-lookin'  at,  and  we  always  leaves  it  to  you." 


THE   FIEND   KNAPSACK. 


6.  O 
9.  J  (e  sharpened 


'.-nt  pan 'rammer  may  be  inj'yed. 

ill  the  influence  <v    me  ncnn    j\>i«ps 
or.        10.  The  Impending  Expiation  !    The  Struggle  for  Life  !  ! 


the  J-'ifitil  Knnpsack  f 


A  l.Kht 
The  - 


Why  did  every  old  1 

upon  the  Traveller 
napsackitidc. 


LOCKET  v.  LETTER. 


r~p  I  ME—  the  present.  Hour— 7  p.m.  Season—//** 
J-  season.  Scene— a  comfortably  furnished  sit- 
ting-room in  Bryanston  Street,  Hyde  Park.  Seated 
on  a  "sociable"  is  Mrs.  Madon.  She  is  dressed  for 
a  dinner  party. 

Mrs.  Madon,  alias  Alice,  has  two  letters  in  her 
lap,  one  of  which  she  commences  to  read. — "  My 
darling  namesake,  you  will  be  doubtless  charmed 
to  hear  that  Jack  and  I  are  now  formally  engaged. 
He  is  such  a  darling,— lets  me  tease  ?ct\&  plague  him 
as  much  as  I  like  ;  and  he  sends  me  such  beautiful, 
such  poetical,  clever,  witty  letters.  I  send  you  a 
line  of  his— one  of  the  shortest,  as  a  treat ;  only  be 
sure  and  let  me  have  it  back  uninjured  by  return 
of  post." — "  Oh,  this  is  the  sacred  enclosure,  I  sup- 
pose. What  does  this  unusually  clever  sweetheart 
say?  — 'My  darling,  darling,  darling  Alice.'  His 
terms  of  endearment  seem  somewhat  wanting  in 
variety. — '  Will  you  accompany  me  to  the  flower 
show  I  spoke  of,  and  cause  the  bud  of  Damascus 
to  pale  before  the  rivalling  charm  of  your  cheeks  ? ' 
— Alliterative  !  but  a  doubtful  compliment,  my  dear  : 
your  cheeks  were  never  as  bucolic  as  all  that.  My 
love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose,  with  a  vengeance  !  '  My 
angel !  I  seize  this  opportunity,  as  usual,  to  reiterate 

my  vows  of '  (turning  over).  Short !  why,  there 

are  four  sides  of  it,  and  three  crossed,  signed  Jack  ! 
I  can't  wade  through  all  this.  Euclid  says  truly  that 
a  line  may  be  produced  to  any  length." 

And  she  put  down  the  letter  on  the  pages  of  a 
book  open  on  her  lap,  and  took  up  the  first  one. 

"  What  more  does  she  say  ? — '  He  has  given  me 

such  a  duck  of  a  locket  containing '  Locket ! 

whose  can  it  be  ? — There,  I  could  tear  my  own  to 
think  Charlie  could  carry  another  woman's  hair  in 
his  locket !  Let  me  look  at  it  again." 

She  then  drew  forth  from  her  dress  a  gentleman's 
watch  and  chain,  attached  to  which  was  one  of  those 
small  oval  medallions  we  are  apt  to  wear  against  our 
waistcoats.  She  opened  it. 


"  Yes,  the  colour  does  resemble  mine,  but  it  isnrf 
mine.  I  never  gave  him  any.  He  asked  me  once,  I 
remember;  but  I  refused  —  it  is  so  unlucky.  Ah 
me  !  and  plenty  of  misfortune  there  was  too,  though. 
How  I  loved  him  !  Then  when  papa  wouldn't  hear 
of  our  engagement  because  Charlie  was  poor  !  oh, 
how  ill  I  was  !  I  should  have  died,  I  know  I  wanted 
to,  had  not  papa  at  last  consented  when  Charlie's 
uncle  died  suddenly,  and  left  him  all  his  property. 
It  is  very  wicked,  I  know,  not  to  regret  any  one's- 
death  ;  but  he  was  very  old,  and  we  must  all  die 
some  day,  and  it  saved  my  life.  Yes,  the  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth,  and  a  certain  gentle- 
man's money-bags  served  to  obstruct  ours.  But  it 
bubbled  over  them,  and  how  happy  I  was  ! — how 
— oh,  dear,  that  locket !  It's  a  mystery  to  me  how 
I  never  came  to  look  in  it  before,  till  this  evening, 
seeing  it  on  his  dressing-table,  I  must  need  open  it, 
I  almost  wish  I  hadn't,  to  find  these  horrid  contents 
— in  a  locket,  too,  that  /gave  him  !  But  I  've  taken 
it,  and  when  he  misses  it,  of  course  he  will  ask  me 
if  I  've  seen  it,  and  then — Here  he  comes  ! " 

She  popped  the  watch  with  its  offending  appen- 
dages back  in  her  dress,  composing  herself  in  a 
style  suggestive  of  a  compromise  between  a  Christian 
martyr  and  an  offended  queen,  as  a  throaty  tenor 
was  heard  descending  the  stairs,  singing  "Alice, 
where  art  thou  ? "  Breaking  down  on  a  high  note, 
and  tripping  over  the  door-mat,  Mr.  Madon  ap- 
peared, saying  (he  hadn't  been  married  long)  : 

"  Well,  my  love,  are  you  ready  ? " 

"  Not  quite,"  she  replied.  "  Fanny  is  doing  some- 
thing to  my  shawl." 

"  Oh  !  which  ? "  he  asked,  idly. 

"  You  would  be  no  wiser  if  you  were  told." 

"  No ;  but  I  should  be  better  informed.  What 
do  you  think,  Alice  ? " 

"  I  am  not  thinking  at  all ;  I  am  reading  a  letter." 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  you  must  be  since  the  letter  seems 
upside  down.  But  there  !  don't  be  cross  at  having 
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to  go  out.  I  'm  sure  I  didn't  want  to  go  either.  Old 
Jones  gives  you  such  bad  stuff;  besides,  I  do  not 
like  Mrs.  Jones.  She  is  very  like  her  husband's 
claret,  thin  and  sharp ;  and  any  way,  claret  is  an 
acquired  taste.  You  don't  like  it,  do  \ 

.ing,  to  my  mind,  a  bad  taste,  no  woiKk. 
e  acquire*.: 

•;Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  think  I  have  shown  some 
remarkably  good  taste  at  times.    I  have  a 
specimen  of  it  before  me.  Why,  it  speaks  for  itself, 

',  nasty  things." 

ompliment !   But  the  good  taste  in  question, 
.  !  don't  mean  t!. 

The   feminine  instinct  of  contradiction 
u  a  compliment  to  >me,  put  B 

i  iat  letter  and  talk  to  me.     V  fully  cold 

.  nd  cross.    What  s  the 

And  he  tried  to  caress  her  ;  but  she  paradoxically 

"  Cold  ? "  she  repeated.  "  The  colder  the  nose  the 
lore  faithful  the  i! 

,  if  the  cases  be  parallel,  I  '11 
dmitj'our  nose  must  be  a  perfect  icicle.  Let  me 
ee?"  And  he  trk  her,  but  she  moved 

ight  round  the  "sociable;"  so  he  desisted,  adding, 
Weil.  I  though!  a  cold  nose  was  merely 
ic   animal's   health,  and   that    it  was  the  tongue 
hat  betokened  its  fidelity.     The  dog  is  the  friend 
f  man— attend  to  my  lesson,  your  natural  i 
eems  sadly  defective — and  has  a  smooth  tongue  ; 
•  hile  yours,  judging  from  the  way  you 
eems  rather  rough  this  evening.     Why 
Then  she  turned  to  him,  th  great  delibe- 

uion,  "  Ask  your  conscience!  " 

^ut  he  only  stared. 

nwell,  don't  go  to-night.     I  '11  make  your  excuses." 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said  :  "  if  you  go,  I  go  too." 

ell,  then,  we  had  better  be  off,  or  we  shall 
.rrive  with  the  fish.     What's  the  time?'' 

Her  eyes  glistened  ;  but  she  controlled 
':'.  and  said  quietly,  "  Where's  your  watch?" 
,  very  odd,"  he  muttered.    "  My  darling, 
A  you  the  time.    Oh,  I  see  !   Yours  is  like  all 
adies'  more  ornamental  than  useful.'' 

It  never  varies  a  second  the  whole  year  round," 
said,  producing  it. 


he  said,  "you  are 


"  Doesn't  go  at  all,  eh  ? "  And  he  took  hold  of  it ; 
but  the  provoking  wretch  never  so  much  as  put  his 
hand  to  his  waistcoat  to  feel  \ihis  were  there.  "  Yes," 
he  went  on,  "  a  pretty  monitor,  a  kind  friend,  keep- 
ing up  a  constant,  and  therefore  an  unheeded 
warning  of  how  our  lives  are  slipping  away." 
"  And,  like  most  other  friends,  can  be  bought" 

1,  but  right  in  a  measure.      The  more 
money  one  gives,  the  longer  friends  and  watches 
last.     How  horribly  stiff  you  arc  !  " 
11  Don't  pull  so,  then." 

"  Come  closer.      Don't  jerk,  or  I  shall  drop  it." 
"I   wish  to  goodness  you  would;   you've  been 
holding  it  this  half-hour." 

"Oh,  you Hullo!  what's  that  enamel  on  the 

back?  leaves,  eh?     Clusters  of  grapes?     I  say,  in 
what  respects  do  grapes  resemble  some  ladies  ? " 
never  famous  at  conundrums." 

:p  ?  Hurray  !  then  I  '11  give  up  the  watch. 
Well,  then,  inasmuch  as  they  are  tough  skinned, 
and,  on  the  fox's  authority,  sour,  have  stones  for 

1  are  very  green— see  ? " 
"  Thank  you  ;  but  some  are  1 

you  look  rather  black  just  no 
:  letter  look  black  than  be  black." 

;ting  just  a\vcc  bit  tired  of  these  ridiculous 
insinuations.     F*or  the  last  time  of  asking,  as  they 
say  on  the  third  Sunday,  what  do  you  mean?" 
•'  Look  at  your  watch." 

He  fairly  gaped  at  her.     "  Why,"  he  said,  "you 
are  as  bad  as  Wynnefred  Prycc  in  the  Ingoldsby 
Legend.    Well,  I  have  heard  of  a  watch-case  being 
U  a  looking- ^la^s,  but  never  as  a  magic  mirror 
to  open  up  the  dark  depths  of  perjured  pericardia,. 
Hullo !  I  Ve  left  it  upstairs  ;  I  shall  fetch  it." 
>u  need  not  trouble,  for  I  have  it  here.:' 
"Thank  you,"  he  said,  taking  it.      "Have  you 
been  regulating  it  for  me?     It  isn't  going,  I  see." 

u  No,  sir,  I  have  been  examining  the  contents  ot 
that  locket,  and,  as  your  wife,  demand  to  be  told 
whose  hair  that  is  inside."  (Tears.) 

"  Oh  ! "  he  remarked,  coolly  adjusting  it  to  his 
waistcoat;  "so  that's  the  cause  of  all  this  little 
tantrum,  is  it?" 

"  It  is  a  cruel  outrage  on  me,  it  is— on  me  who 
have  loved  you  so  well  and  truly."  (More  tea 
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"  Has  not  the  affection  appeared  mutual?" 

"  Appeared  is  the  word,  and  it  makes  it  all  the 
worse.  Y — you  saying  and  pre — pretending  you 
li  —  lived  for  me  alone,  and  all  the  ti  —  time  car 
— carrying  the  hair  of  some  1 — libel  on  womankind 
in  a  1 — locket  I  had  given  y — you  !  Who  is  she  ? " 

"  Hard  words,  my  darling,  hard  words.  It  is  for- 
tunate they  break  no  bones,  though,  or  you  might 
have  been  a  jelly  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  she,  she 
doesn't  spare  her  abuse  of  me.  I  hope  you  don't 
imagine  that  hair  is  her  own  ;  such  persons  seldom 
have  enough  to  spare  in  that  way." 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  I  don't  quite  see  the  sense  of  that. 
In  fact,  it  strikes  me  as  merely  apiece  of  unreason- 
ing and  feminine  spite.  However,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  lady  to  whom  this  lock  of  hair 
belonged  not  only  did,  but  could  spare  it." 

"What!"  she  gasped.  "Oh!  I'll  go  home  im- 
mediately ;  I  won't  stay  here  another  hour  !" 

"  May  I  suggest  your  calmer  deliberation  in  the 
matter  before  taking  such  a  step — one  which  might 
possibly  prove  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction  ?  " 

"  I  obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart  in  taking  it." 

"  I  hope  it  is  rather  the  dictates  of  the  head.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  your  faults  were  more 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter." 

"That  yours  are  of  the  heart  is  pretty  plainly 
shown  by  the  contents  of  that  locket." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  woman's  ?    Come  !  " 

"  Oh !  how  can  you  trifle  with  my  love  in  this 
way  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  And  how  can  you  doubt  my  loyalty  ?  " 

"  Who  is  that  woman  ?  " 

"  If  your  insinuations  concerning  her  be  at  all 
warranted,  I  think  it  extremely  improbable  you 
would  be  any  the  wiser  if  I  told  you." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Alice.  "  But  if  you  will  excuse 
me  saying  so,  I  should  be  better  informed" 

"  Alice,  do  you  remember,  in  the  old  happy  days 
at  Oakwood,  when  we  mutually  vowed  never  to 
doubt  one  another — to  trust  one  another  in  all  and 
everything  ?  How  have  you  kept  your  word  ?  Hear 
me  out.  You  want  to  know  the  lady ? " 

"Ladyl* 

"  The  lady  to  whom  this  lock  of  hair  belonged. 


If  you  have  not  sufficient  trust  in  me  to  know  it  be 
free  from  all  harm,  all  faithlessness,  why  shall  I 
trust  you  so  far  as  to  tell  you  whose  it  is  ? " 

"  Free  from  all  harm  ! "    And  she  took  a  step  to- 
wards him.     "  Mr.  Madon  !  I  don't  believe  you." 
"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  say  so." 
"  I  won't  go  to-night.     I  won't  come  near  you  or 
ever  speak  to  you  again.     I  '11  go  to  my  room  and 
bolt  the  door.      I   know  my  suspicions   are  well 
founded,  you  are  so  diabolically  cool.     You  would 
fly  in  a  passion  were  they  not.    Still  waters  run 
deep." 

"  And  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well." 
Mrs.  Madon,  finding  this  last  remark  unanswer- 
able, flounced  out  of  the  door,  leaving  her  husband 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  after  the  manner  of 
wild  beasts  in  cages  and  men  in  thought.  "  Hum  ! " 
he  thought ;  "our  first  quarrel,  and  a  serious  one,  too. 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  her?  Why,  I  thought 
she  knew  all  about  it.  She's  bilious.  I  thought 
she  would  have  trusted  me  to  the  utmost,  and  then 
to  behave  in  that  ridiculous  manner  !  If  she  would 
only  think  a  little  !  Ah,  well !  perhaps  it  is  only  ex- 
cess of  love  for  me.  Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is 
bad  for  one,  they  say.  Still,  she  ought  not  to  have 
gone  on  in  that  way,  and  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  punishing  her  a  little  for  her  wilfulness.  How- 
ever, I  '11  tell  her  all  about  it  when  she  comes  back,, 
which  she  is  sure  to  do,  before  long."  Then  he  sat 
down  in  Alice's  place.  "What's  this  she's  been 
reading?  — 'The  Jealous  \Vife.'  The  silly  little 
thing!  Another  example  of  the  perverting  pro- 
perties of  pernicious  and  yellow-backed  literature. 
She  must  have  just  come  to  a  very  jealous  part. 
Here's  her  place  marked.  Eh!  what's  this  ?  '  My 
darling,  darling,  darling  Alice.'— Why,  it 's  a  man's 
writing !  — '  Will  you  accompany  me  to  the  flower 
show  I  spoke  of?' — What  does  it  mean — 'Will  you 
accompany — '  (turning  it  over)  '  Jack.'  Good  Hea- 
vens !  my  wife  receive  a  letter  like  this  !  '  Flower 
show  I  spoke  of/'  Has  she  had  the  impudence  to 
call  me  to  account  over  that  locket,  with  a  letter  like 
this  in  her  possession  ?— '  Yours  till  death,  Jack.' " 
He  began  pacing  the  room  again,  furiously.  "  Who 
can  he  be?  "he  muttered.  "There's  no  address,— not 
even  dated.  O  Alice,  Alice  !  I  can't  believe  it.  You 
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would  never  treat  me  thus.  'Spoke  of!'  My  wife 
at  a  tlower  show,  secretly,  with  another  man  !  Why, 
some  one  would  be  sure  to  see  her.  Oh  !  why  can't 
I  fix  my  attention  on  it  and  read  it  ?  Let  me  try 
again.  But  I  '11  find  him,  and  then — !  Shall  I  tax 
her  with  it  at  once,  or  play  the  same  game  as  she 
has  been  doing  ?  O  Alice,  Alice  !" 

:  j  collect  his  thoughts  and  fix 
them  on  the  fatal  letter,  his  wife  re-entered  the  room. 
After  she  had  got  upstairs  and  wept,  she  had  be- 
gun to  think  whether  her  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
matter  had  been  altogether  well-advised.     In  the 
p-ocess  of  reasoning  she   came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  «<>/been.    She  ought  to  have  known  her 
jsband's  character  better  than  to  have  thought 
granting  him  guiltless)  she  could  elicit  the  dc 
(formation  by  bullying.     She  should  have  coaxed 
1  im  at  first,  reserving  the  former  expedient  till  his 
<  )ntinued  reticence  proclaimed  him  guilty.   W 
i  >o  late  now  ?    She  would  go  and  try.   So  she  rang 
1  ic  bell  for  some  hot  water  to  wash  away  the  grubby 
tile  stream  of  sorrow  from  her  face,  and  deliberated 
ver  an  excuse  to  get  back  to  the  sitting  -  room, 
anny  furnished  it,  by  up  i ug  over  the  car- 

et and  making  the  place  d.i: 
When  she  came  down  she  made  this  excuse.     1 1  cr 
>rd  took  no  notice  of  it,  so  she  went  and  sat  down 
y  his  side.     He  moved  away  as  she  had  done. 
"  Ch-arlic,"  she  said,  falteringly,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
:  >r  the  way  I  behaved  just  now."   (He  still  took  no 
.  otice.)     "Don't   you  hear  me?      What,  ails  you, 
'-harlic,  dear  ?  "  and  again  she  moved  near  him,  and 
;  gain  he  moved  away.     "  Charlie  ! ''  she  cried. 

"  She  has  missed  the  letter  !  "  he  thought.     Then 
.  i  blurted  out  roughly,  "  When  one  is  accused  of  a 
•  rime  of  which  the  accuser  is  alone  guilty — 
hat  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked  shortly. 
" Ask  your  conscience" 
"  I  shan't." 

"  It  has  told  you  already,  and  so  prompted  these 
]  painful  attempts  at  reconciliation." 
"  Perhaps  if  yours  were  to  prompt  you  in  a  similar 

Kway  it  would  be  but  doing  its  duty,"  she  suggested. 
:uilar  way  !  and  your  motive's  bad  ! " 
hat  do  you  mean  ?"— What  can  be  the  matter 
vith  him  ?  she  thought.     She  was  getting  alarmed 


a  little.     "  I  don't  understand,"  she  said.   "  Charlie 
dear,  what  makes  you  so  cold  ?" 

"  If  you  were  cold  over  an  imaginary  grievance 
surely  I  may  be  so  over  a  real  one." 

"Grievance?" 

"The  term  is  hardly  strong  enough,"  he  said,  rising. 

"  In  applying  it  to  mine,  I  agree  with  you,"  she 
cried.  "  But  I  am  still  in  the  dark.  If  my  grievance 
be  imaginary, prove  it" 

"  ]  'ours  !  Bah  ! — you  think  there  are  no  honest 
persons  in  the  world  because  you  happen  to  be  dis- 
honest yourself.  You  have  committed  a  sin " 

"How  dare  you  use  such  an  expression  to  me?" 
she  cried,  all  aflame. 

1  you  dared,"  he  went  on,  "  to  look  me  in  the 
face,  shedding  forced,  hypocritical  tears,  and  accuse 
me  of  carrying  some  woman's  hair  in  a  locket  you 
had  given  me  1  You  dared  to  make  such  accusa- 
tion, with  a  crime  fifty  times  worse  hatching,  or 
haii.hcd,  in  your  own  heart.  Why  did  you  bring 
this  cl  nst  me?  shall  I  tell  you? — Because, 

wicked  yourself,  you  fancy  I  must  be  bad  also.  You 
judge  others  by  yourself." 

u  don't ;  you  are  too  conceited.  But  explain 
yourself,  sir." 

••  Harkye,  Mrs.  Madon,"  he  cried,  "a  bargain: 
I  '11  tell  you  whose  hair  it  is  if  you  '11  tell  me  who 
is  the  writer  of  this  letter."  And  he  opened  his  fist, 
disclosing  the  wretched  scrawl  crumpled  into  a  ball 
in  his  palm. 

A  pause.  He  stood  with  his  hand  outstretched 
towards  her,  looking  at  her  hard.  She  stood  star- 
ing hard  at  the  letter,  her  mind  working  at  a  fearful 
pace.  At  last  she  drew  herself  up  and  looked  at 
/////;/  then,  very  quietly,  she  said, 

'•  Mr.  Madon,  do  you  remember  in  the  old  happy 
days  at  Oakwoocl  when  we  mutually  agreed  never 
to  doubt  one  another,  to  trust  one  another  in  all  and 
everything  ?  How  have  you  kept  your  word  ? " 

"In  the  same  fashion  as  you  have, but  with  more 
justification." 

"  Hear  me  out.  You  wish  to  know  who  is  the 
author  of  that  letter.  Good  !  But  if  you  have  not  suf- 
ficient trust  in  me  to  know  it  to  be  free  from  all  harm, 
all  faithlessness,  why  should  I  trust  you  so  far  as  to 
tell  you  who  wrote  it  ? " 
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"  Because  you  dare  not.  '  Free  from  all  harm ! ' 
bah !  I  don't  believe  you." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  say  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  ?';  he  asked  suddenly. 

"  Well,  yes,  conditionally." 

"  I  make  no  conditions/' 

" Oh,  there 's  only  one"  she  remarked  coolly  : 
"  namely,  that  /,  as  the  aggrieved  party,  be  allowed 
the  favour  of  your  confession  before  vouchsafing  the 
information  you  ask  for." 

"  Confession  ! "  he  gasped.  "  Artfully  put !  You  '11 
make  me  believe  I  am  guilty  of  something  before 
long." 

"  I  hope  to  bring  you  to  your  senses,  I  admit." 

"  Confession  implies  a  fault.  I  have  none  to  con- 
fess, but  as  the  aggrieved  party  claim  the  favour  of 
your  confidence — observe  the  term  ! " 

"  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  your  lenient  lan- 
guage," she  said,  bowing  politely. 

" — Claim  the  favour  of  your  confidence  before  I 
give  you  mine." 

"  I,  sir,  as  the  accuser,  shall  speak  last." 

"  And  granting  you  so,"  he  replied,  "  please  to  re- 
member it  is  for  the  accuser  to  speak  first  as  a  rule." 

"  There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  with 
your  permission  I'll  make  it." 

And  with  this  back  way  out  of  the  argument,  she 
sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  and  took  up  a  book— the 
book.  She  sat  watching  him  over  the  top  of  it. 
He  had  worked  himself  up  into  an  awful  fury.  He 
walked  up  and  down,  muttering  and  twisting  the  un- 
fortunate letter  about  between  his  fingers. 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  it,"  he  said,  half  aloud.  Suddenly 
turning  towards  his  wife,  he  added,  as  quietly  as 
he  could,  "  Mrs.  Madon,  after  the  pleasant  scenes 
which  have  passed  between  us  this  evening,  I  fear 
this  house  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  us 
both  in  peaceable  relationship ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
determined  to  remain  here  with  you  no  longer " 

"  Gracious  Heaven  ! "  cried  Alice,  starting  up, 
"  what  are  you  about  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  leave  you  ! "  (Whop  went  her  book  on  the 
floor.)  "  Yes  ;  I  'm  going,  and  that  now.  I  think  I 
shall  go'to  Jones's  dinner,"  he  went  on  rather  wildly. 
"  I  shall  be  in  time  for  something,  if  only  to  make 
my  dear  wife's  kind  excuses.  She  isn't  well,— an 


affection  of  the  heart !  Tears  again,  eh  ?  tears  of 
joy  at  my  going  this  time.  No.  I  shan't  meet  her 
there — the  lady  of  the  locket.  Alice  Madon,  and  I 
shall  ever  curse  the  day  you  took  the  name,  this 
locket,  this  tress  of  hair,  I  curse  them  too."  And  in 
his  passion  he  tore  the  locket  from  his  chain,  and, 
dashing  it  on  the  ground,  set  his  foot  thereon.  "  I 
grind  it  beneath  my  foot,  cast  it  from  me  as  you  have 
cast  my  heart.  I  hate  it,  spurn  it !  for  the  locket 
you  gave  me,  and  the  hair  inside  was  yours  !  " 

"Mine!" 

"  Yours.  When  you  were  ill  and  I  was  forbidden 
the  house,  I  used  to  wait  about  day  after  day,  beg- 
ging, buying  the  faintest  scrap  of  information  I  could 
obtain  about  your  condition.  I  got  to  know  your 
doctor,  and  when  I  learned  from  him  your  hair  would 
have  to  be  cut  off,  you  were  so  ill,  I  bribed  your  nurse 
— I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed — to  steal  me 
the  little  tress  which  is  beneath  my  foot." 

And  Alice  !  During  the  latter  part  of  this  she  had 
staggered,  half  fainting,  to  the  sociable,  sobbing, 
"  O  Charlie,  forgive  me,  Charlie  ! " 

But  he,  blind  in  his  rage,  did  not  seem  to  realize 
her  state  of  distress,  and  went  on  unheedingly. 

"  I  thought  I  had  told  you  of  it,  but  it  seems  I 
had  not.  I  didn't  wish  to  make  a  vaunt  of  my  devo- 
tion to  you.  I  considered  it "  At  last  the  scales 

drop  from  his  eyes,  and  he  sees  his  wife  in  her  agony. 
"Alice!" 

She  rushes  forward,  and  throws  her  arms  round 
his  neck;  and  while  laying  her  tear-stained  cheek 
against  his,  falters,  "  O  Charlie,  spare  me !  That 
letter !  it  was  never  written  to  me  at  all.  It  was 
sent  to  Alice  Willis — you  know  her — by  her  sweet- 
heart. She,  in  a  note  to  me — here  it  is — spoke  of  his 
letters,  and  enclosed  one  for  me  to  see.  Oh  !  why 
didn't  you  read  it  through  ?  you  would  have  seen 
then." 

"  I  tried  to,  but  couldn't  somehow.  I  was  blind, 
mad  !  Oh  !  how  could  I  have  doubted  you,  Alice? 
Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  me  to  sue  for  pardon,  Charlie." 
"Another  bargain,  dear.     As  you  insist  on  my 
forgiving  you,  I  insist  on  your  forgiving  me." 

"  Agreed  ! "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  dear  !  that  wretched 
Jack  !  Why,  you  know  him  too, — the  young  giant 
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we  met  her  with  one  day,  and  you  said  he  was  like 
the  D  —had  the  largest '  circulation ' 

in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  I  remember.   Here 's  the  'Agony  Column.' " 
"Oh,  how  you've  crumpled  it!    And  I  was  to 
return  it  uninjured.     Oh,  dea: 

"  You  should  act  like  an  editor,  my  dear,  and  hold 
yourself  irresponsible  for  any  MSS.  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted, liut  I  daresay  I  can  write  her  another.'5 


"  I  don't  think  that  would  do  ;  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  Oh,  Charlie,  to  think  we  could  have  been 
so  silly ;  and — and — our  vow  at  Oakwood  ! " 

-Which  I  have  broken/' 

"And  I.     Shall  we  renew  it?1' 

"  A  good  idea.     Here !  cross  hands  and  swear." 

"  How  was  the  compact  sealed  ?" 

"  Ha  !    and  as  one  has   not  proved   sufficiently 

binding,  why,  I  '11  make  it "     (Left  kissing.) 

CYRIL  MULI.KTT. 
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—With  locks  of  g<  :  lie  blue— 

Nor  be  at 

long  ago; 
f.indly  true — 
is  maidens  are — in  fairyland. 


>tep  lightly  from  your  ancient  t 
And  %\  .der  far  a 

You  are  my  true  love 
I  am  a  lad  again,  and  wear 
The  magic  cap  for  just  one 
:     c  o'er  hill  and  c 


The  forest  shadows  flit  and  lure, 
Living  with  goblin,  gnome,  and  elf, 

se  puckered  faces  peeping,  peer 

the  leaves— n.  i  »  fear, 

I  bear  a  talisman — yourself! 
innocence  will  hold  me  pure. 


\Vhcrc  shall  we  sup,  my  little  one? 

•p  down  in  these  enchanted  dells, 
All  yellow-ringed  by  fairy  feet, — 
cr  the  berries  crimson-sweet, 
And  drink  from  dropping  honey-bells, 
Where  bees  went  swinging  in  the  sun. 


Then  hid  in  thyme  and  meadow-pride, 
Your  bower  shall  be  some  dusky  glade  : 
There  you  shall  rest,  my  white-armed  queen, 
In  drowsy  bloom,  and  mosses  green, 
A  lily  for  your  chambermaid  ; 
— There  we  will  slumber  side  by  side. 

VI. 

Each  russet  bird  with  silver  song 
Shall  drop  a  leaf  upon  my  breast, 
Blossom  on  your  tender  face; 
And  none  shall  know  our  hiding-place. 
It  is  so  still— so  sweet  to  rest! 
Let  us  sleep  dreamlessly  and  long. 

LAUVT.  LEE, 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  REGULARS. 

•/  c^iii^  y    ?; 

.ft    .'         — 


i.  Said  the  Military  Secretary  (a  civilian  of  much  martial  experience)  to  the  Master  General  of  the  Movable  Forces,  "Our  army 
needs  re-organization."  2.  Continental  armies  are  dispensing  with  bands  ;  in  future,  one  musician  will  be  allowed  per  battalion,  who 
will  be  trained  to  perform  upon  as  many  instruments  as  possible.  3.  Colours  are  sometimes  an  encumbrance,  as  for  instance,  in  rapid 
movements  to  seize  important  positions.  4.  Every  officer  will  therefore  provide  himself  with  a  Union  Jack  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
he  can^  display  on  critical  occasions.  5.  To  provide  against  a  possible  breakdown  of  the  transport,  a  School  of  Fasting  on  the  Tanner 
principle  will  be  established,  at  which  all  officers  and  men  will  be  required  to  obtain  certificates. 
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«w»p«ptr  correspond^:  •-•  service  will  provide  himself  with  a  supply  of  writing 

:i  noting  the  occurrences  of  the  day  for  the  pn-^.     7    < 
il  details.     8.   In  view  of  a  paucity  of   ft 
through  a  co  ;  i  will  lie  handed  over  for  experiment  to  those  o: 

ill  not   l>e  provided  with    horses,  but  will  perform   their   mounted  ">t,  the 

wooden  hor  i   pattern  to  be  hereafter  decided  on.     10.  For  o^cort  duty, 

the  usual  rate,  charging  the  same  in  the  inuiitlily  pay  i 
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SANDPIPER'S   SANDWICHES. 


IT  was  a  warmly  debated  question  in  our  office 
whether  Sandpiper  ever  consumed  any  other 
^comestible  than  a  sandwich, — whether  he  ever  sat 
'down  to  a  joint,  hot  or  cold,  a  chop,  a  steak,  or  even 
an  Irish  stew ;  or  whether,  like  the  stall  of  the  cele- 
brated cobbler,  which  served  him  for  parlour  and 
kitchen  and  all,  Sandpiper's  sandwiches  similarly 
served  him  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper. 
Wagglewick,  who  went  in  for  "  goaks,"  both  verbal 
and  practical,  would  have  carried  the  question 
further  back,  and  wanted  to  know  if  S.  had  been 
Aveaned  upon  sandwiches,  or  whether  he  first  learned 
to  walk  between  a  couple  of  boards,  like  the  sand- 
wich-men of  the  streets  ;  while  another  funny  one 
inquired  why  he  was  not  in  that  line  at  this  day. 
But  this  last  was  altogether  beside  the  inquiry, 
although  it  might  be  granted  that,  as  a  sandwich- 
man,  he  would  have  found  an  exclusive  sandwich 
diet  more  satisfying  than  as  a  hardworking  "  Com- 
mon Law"  in  a  busy  agency  office.  As  another 
clerk  in  his  department  was  wont  to  say,  "  Common 
Law  was  enough  to  kill  a  horse ; "  he  might  have 
added,  it  would  have  killed  a  cat  had  it  lived  upon 
nothing  but  sandwiches. 

And  yet,  somehow,  Sandpiper  seemed  to  thrive 
upon  his  favourite  edibles.  To  be  sure,  he  paid 
great  devotion  to  them,  and  consumed  an  enormous 
quantity,  bringing  with  him  in  the  morning  quite  a 
bulky  parcel  of  sandwiches,  all  of  which  disappeared 
before  he  left  the  office  at  night.  He  ate  them  in 
all  sorts  of  places,  and  at  all  sorts  of  times.  He  ate 
them  at  the  Judges'  Chambers  while  attending  upon 
his  summonses ;  he  ate  them  outside  the  Chambers, 
leaning  against  the  railings  of  Rolls  Garden.  He 
dropped  some  into  the  garden  enclosure ;  he  left 
some  in  the  Judge's  room  ;  while  some  got  mixed 
up  with  his  own  or  other  people's  papers.  This  kind 
of  thing  was  of  frequent  occurrence  with  Sandpiper's 
sandwiches.  As  Peggotty  left  her  traces  with  her 
buttons,  so  might  Sandpiper  be  tracked  by  his  re- 
freshments. They  cropped  up  every  now  and  then 
in  the  most  surprising  places.  One  got  into  the 


copy  documents  delivered  to  counsel  with  his  brief, 
and  tumbled  out  of  the  paper  when  the  learned 
brother  referred  to  it  in  his  address  in  Court,  to  his 
confusion  and  amaze.  Many  got  put  away  from 
time  to  time  with  the  office  papers,  and  came  to  light 
again  years  after  in  a  mummified  condition,  extra- 
ordinary to  behold.  In  the  old  days  of  parchment 
forms  of  writs,  Sandpiper  had  been  known  to  hand 
in  a  sandwich  to  be  stamped,  instead  of  the  proper 
instrument ;  while  the  number  of  times  that  check- 
takers  at  theatres,  railway  stations,  &c.,  were  sought 
to  be  imposed  upon  with  one  of  these  ubiquitous 
dainties  is  altogether  beyond  calculation. 

Equally  varied  and  curious  as  their  frequent  de- 
stinations were  the  component  parts  of  these  peculiar 
delicacies.  They  were  rarely  the  orthodox  ham  or 
beef  sandwich  of  the  refreshment  buffet  or  of  home 
mauufacture.  They  were  small  and  thin,  and  made 
with  exceeding  nicety ;  and  while  the  upper  and 
lower  strata  consisted  of  the  ordinary  bread  and 
butter  or  dry  bread,  the  interior,  or  substrata,  were 
greatly  diversified.  Sometimes  these  consisted  of 
thin  layers  of  cheese,  evenly  coated  with  mustard  or 
chutnee,  at  other  times  the  bread  was  studded  with 
nicely  picked  shrimps  and  winkles,  well  peppered 
and  otherwise  seasoned  ;  for  Sandpiper  had  a  pro- 
nounced taste  for  condiments.  Among  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  found  in  the  interior  of 
these  remarkable  sandwiches  were  sardines,  dried 
sprats,  fried  sole,  hard-boiled  eggs,  slices  of  sausage, 
black  pudding,  pease  pudding,  tinned  oysters,  liver 
and  bacon,  dried  haddock,  salmon,  and  even  bloater. 
Neither  were  vegetable  products  despised  in  their 
manufacture  ;  for  Sandpiper,  who  freely  allowed  us 
to  taste  of  his  bonnes  douches,  and  exhibited  with 
pride  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  novelty  in  their 
composition,  successively  amazed  and  delighted  us 
with  sandwiches  whose  interior  economy  consisted 
of  cold  boiled  carrots,  beetroot,  fried  potatoes,  and 
raw  onion  !  These  last  were  introduced  to  us  as 
perfect  triumphs  of  the  art  of  sandvvichmaking,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  challenge  our  united  ingenuity  to 
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achieve    anything    more    delightfully  unique   and 

:g  in  this  species  of  refection. 

indeed,  had  already  entered  into  a 
kind  of  rivalry  with  Sandpiper  in  the  manufacture 
of  sandwiches ;  but  his  efforts  were  mere  burlesques. 
He  employed  old  boots  sliced  up,  parchment,  paste 
blacking,  match-boxes,  cake  tobacco,  peppercorns, 

:obblerVwax,  and  asphalte  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  san  but  of  course  no  one  was 

in  to  taste  these  doubtful  titbits.  But  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  "  Common  Law,*5  Wagglewick, 
who  was  under  articles,  announced  that  he  would 
the  most  original  and  perfectly 
legit. mate  and  edible  sandwich  ;  and  after  a  little 
disc  ission  of  the  project,  eed  to  make  the 

cotr  petition  a  sweepstake  amongst  us  all.     There 
r    seven  of  us,  inclu  i>iper,  the  champion 

Kidv.  !0  disputed  the 

e  office  boy, 
the  means  to  enter  into 
petito: 
.he  trial,  and  Mimbleby  was  appointed  ji; 
j  eat  all  ti  say  which  he  liked 

\oconditions  were  insisted  upon  in  the  • 
:ion,  except  that  the  sandwiches  should  c< 
ecidedly  novel  ingredients,  and  be  wholesome 
nutritious.     Any  one  producing  a  "bogus,"  or 

:nd  to 
.-it  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  stake. 

d  for  the  cor.  came,  and 

ibleby  I  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 

•ire  in  c  :\  of  great  self-;/; 

procee'  <>uth,  it  should  be  stated, 

of  pronoun  sposition,  and,  in  the 

of  one  of  our  number  who  loved  the  "gentle 

hvays  "on  the  feed."  He  was  so 
inty,and  took  the"\ValtonianV  bait, which 
wa  ,  the  first  one  offered  him,  with  avidity.  A  whisper 
We  it  round  the  office  of  "gentles;"  but  this  was 
m  nifestly  unfair,  for  the  fisherman  handed  round 
ar.  »ther  sandwich,  which,  on  investigation,  was  found 
to  DC  made  of  delicately  fried  minnows  and  brown 
bri  ad  and  butter.  Mimbleby  wanted  this  one  too, 
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of 
an' 


for 


m 
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and  it  being  given  to  him,  he  bolted  it  without  an 
effort.  The  next  sandwich  was  a  rather  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  copy  slip,  "  Variety  is  pleasing,"  for  it 
was  composed  of  a  nice  layer  of  the  'k  cocoa-nut  ice  !> 
sold  at  the  sweetmeat-shops.  It  was  rather  a  change 
from  the  first  course,  and  decidedly  out  of  its  due 
order  ;  but  it  went  the  way  of  the  others.  The  third 
and  fourth  were  less  inviting  :  a  slab  of  raw  Swede 
well  spiced,  and  another  of  plain  lard  with  no  season- 
ing whatever,  requiring  some  resolution  to  dispose 
of.  But  in  this  respect  these  were  beaten  out  of 
sight  by  Wagglewick's  sandwhich,  which  Mimbleby 
:  pronounced  to  be  a  "bogustcr  ; ;)  and  it  was 
not  until  its  producer,  who  had  a  packet  of  them,. 
:wo  or  three  himself,  and  handed  round 
some  more,  that  the  youth  ventured  gingerly  to  bite 
it.  It  was  manufactured  of  good  genuine  ca-i'i\irct 
and  was  generally  approved  by  all  who  tasted  it ; 
but  Mr.  Mimbleby's  taste  had  clearly  not  been  edit- 
to  this  delicacy,  and  it  cost  him  many  wry  faces 
to  consume  hi-  sandwich. 

The::  11  came  Sandpiper's  turn  to  show, 

icd  in  his  brief-bag  was  an  unusually  corpu- 
:.dwiches,  presumably,— whose 
;.d  disc-overture  excited  the 
-t  curiosity.     Being  at  last  unfolded  and  ex- 
posed to  view,  it  was  seen  that  Sandpiper,  anticU 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  from  us, 
:ne  prepared  for  the  occasion.     Instead  of 
the  delicate   little  slips  of  bread  and  butter  like 
o  biscuits,  or  the  sponge  cakes  once  known 
lingers," — the  usual  pattern  of  his  sand- 
wiches,— he  had  brought  a  single  one  of  monstrous 
proportions.     It  was  a  long  half-peck  loaf  divided 
longitudinally;  and  between  the  sections,  divided  in 
like  manner,  and  flattened  clown,  lay  a  cold  roasl 
sucking-j 

When  this  toothsome  morsel  was  set  before  Mim- 
bleby, with  a  request  to  exercise  his  functions  upon 
it,  he  feebly  murmured,  "  Oh,  turn  it  up  ! "  and  va- 
cated his  office  of  umpire.  His  award  has  not  yet 
been  given,  and  we  are  about  to  agree  upon  an 
equitable  division  of  the  sweepstakes. 

II.  C.  SESSIONS. 


THE  SWAY  OF  THE  SEA-FOG. 

§,  Stub})  0f  !t  Ifrrral 

I 


SAT  and  rocked  myself  on  a  stone  near  the  sea,  wailin< 

dismally  at  intervals.  One  by  one  the  villagers 
Trepilcher  peeped  out  of  their  little  stone  and  clay  houses, 
came  silently  down  their  little  perpendicular  street,  and  laid 
their  hands  soothingly  on  my  head.  Such  a  ring  of  good- 
natured,  honest,  kind  faces  as  those  fishermen  and  their 
women  possessed  is  seldom  seen  :  they  covered  their  faces 
and  wept  for  me,  although  they  knew  not  the  cause  of  my 
grief,  and  had  never  set  eyes  upon  me  before.  "  I  am 
ruined  !  "  I  sobbed. 

"  No,  no,"  they  whispered  together;  "not  ruined—  not  so 
bad  as 


"Yes,"  I  said,  sobbing,  "as  bad  as  that." 

"  No,  no,"  they  repeated  gently. 

I  jumped  up  and  stamped  my  foot  irritably  :  "You  idiots  !" 
I  said.  "  It  is  as  bad  as  that." 

"  It  is  as  bad  as  that,"  they  murmured  patiently. 

"  It's  the  savages,"  I  continued  :  "the  wicked,  wrecking, 
black  savages  !  " 

Each  rough  honest  fist  was  clenched  in  indignation, 
every  eye  dilated  with  anger. 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  history,"  I  said.  "  I  came  to  this 
place  for  the  good  of  my  health,  and  for  quiet.  My  whole 
wealth  consisted  of  a  share  in  a  trading  vessel  bound  for 
Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  Hambro'  spirit  and  '  trade  '  gun- 
powder for  the  natives,  to  be  bartered  for  one  hundred  times 
its  value  in  gold  and  ivory  ;  and  out  of  this  venture  I  made 
sure  of  securing  a  competence  for  life.  On  my  way  here 
from  London,  I  received  a  telegram  to  say  that  our  vessel 
had  gone  aground  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  that  the  wicked 
blacks,  instead  of  saving  her,  had  deliberately  waited  for 
her  to  break  up,  and  then  appropriated  the  Hambro3  spirit 
and  trade  gunpowder  as  they  came  ashore  !  Wasn't  it 
wicked?" 

The  hardy  fishermen  and  women  coughed  undecidedly  in 

their  hands  as  they  caught  my  eye  :  there  was  evidently  some  hesitation  to  pronounce  an  opinion.     At 
length  a  broad,  fair-bearded  man,  the  very  picture  of  honesty  and  manliness,  spoke  :— 
"  Was  it  in  a  sea-fog  ?  "    "  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  We—  el,"  said  he,  "  I  dunno  about  *  wicked,'  exactly—  if  it  was  in  a  sea-fog." 
"  No  —  not  wicked  —  if  it  "was  a  fog,"  said  the  rest. 
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"Ennything  but  wicked,"  said   the  spokesman. 
,"  said  the  rest,  emphatically. 

I  studied  my  telegram.   "  Oh,  no,"  I  said  ;  "  I  was 
mistaken.     The  weather  was  quite  clear." 

Their  fists  once  more  clenched  in  indignation, 
and  a  flush  of  shame  overspread  their  faces. 

'•  Wicked  don't  describe  it !"  said  the  spokesman. 
"  Mean— there  ain't  no  word  for  it !  " 

44  Regular  base  and  dishonest— degradin' .' 
claimed  the  rest. 

ad  a  tenth  share  in  it,"  I  sobbed. 

"  I'.ut  they  didn't  touch  that  f"  said  the  vill 
•y  weren't  so  wicked  as  //. 

<;  "hey  were/'  I  moaned. 

"No,  no/  whispered  the  villa  Xot  so  bad 


it  JJ  as  bad  as  that !  '  I  screamed. 
they  gave  l  in  return.     Say  only 

ten    imes  the  value — oh.  1  the  villagers. 

•oil  you  they  d  •  I  replied/  "I  am 

ab-  lutely  ruined.    I  cannot  ever  ood  man 

whi  rowed  me  from  the  steamer,  and  whose  boat  so 
unf  rtunately  capsized  at  the  mouth  of  your  gully ; 
very  penny  I  possessed  was  in  my  purse,  which 
ha  sunk  amon^  the  rocks  together  with  my  watch. 
I  1.  ve  nothing  left  but  to  wander  away  and  sta: 

*'  No,  no  !"  s ;:.  •  Come  and  live 

wit    me — me— me!" 

I  accepted  all  the  offer  ,  to  live  a  week 

:hcm.    Never  were  people  so  delighted 

as    hose  villagers  ;   and  my  first  entertainer,  the 

jkcsman  "  (named  .  carried  me  off  to 

his  :ottage  amid  the  loudly-expressed  envy  of  his 

ws,  and  made  me  comfortable. 
I  3r  I  was  soaked,  i  pcd  off  my  shoes  on 

the       psizing  of  the  boat  and  swum  ashore. 
por  .nantcau  had  gone  down  among  the  rocks.     As 
so<   i  as  it  was  low  water,  the  whole  village  waded  to 
point,  searched  about,  and  brought  to  me  every 
sin  ,lc  article  with  the  exception  of  one  shoe,  which 
cot  Id  not  be  found.     On  looking  into  my  purse,  I 
foi:  id  that  it  contained  ten  pounds,  instead  of  the 
pounds-three  which  I  am  quite  certain  was  all 
it  1  ad  contained  when  I  lost  it.     I  mentioned  this 
urprisc,  but  tl.ey  all  exclaimed  quickly  that  it 
right,  and  just  as  they  had  found  it,  and  I 


all  right,  and 


must  be  mistaken.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  begged 
them  to  accept  at  least  the  half  which  had  come  so 
unaccountably  ;  nor  would  any  of  them  hear  of  my 
giving  him  or  his  wife  one  of  my  rings  as  a  keepsake. 
A  sudden  and  thick  mist  had  filled  the  little  per- 
pendicular street  when  I  turned  down  it  after  a 
comfortable  meal  provided  by  Daniel.  As  I  de- 
scended I  met  Daniel's  brother  Jehu  hugging  and 
chuckling  over  some  small  dark  object.  I  discovered 
it  to  be  my  missing  shoe. 

"A  treasure,"  he  said.  "Just  found  it,  washed 
up.  It's  good  to  find  something,  even  if  it  ain't  o' 
no  great  value." 

"  I  'in  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure,"  I  said. 
"  I  '11  just  put  it  on,  as  I  'in  tired  of  going  about  with 
only  one." 

Jehu  stared  at  me  blankly.    "  Well,  that's  good!" 

he  sa:  iidn't  find  it.    /found  it:  it's  wine." 

Id    "  Why,  after  all  your  kindness, 

I  ?m  sure  you  are  welcome  to  it  if  you  want  it ; 

but "     He  grinned  in  surprise.    "Well,  you're 

kind  to  tell  a  man  he's  welcome  to  what's 
hisn.     I  found  it  myself." 

.t  if  it  comes  to  that,  you  found  my  purse  too; 
and  that  must  be  yours." 

>w  could  that  be  ?  "  said  Jehu.     "  I  \\  \i' 
dishonest  to  take  that." 
"  Wdl.  say  the  other  shoe,  then?" 

1  'a1  bin  dishonest  to  take  that  either." 

-  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  really  don't  quite  und " 

"Why,  don't  ycr  see?"  exclaimed  a  chorus  of 
villagers,  who  had  gathered  round  us  to  hear  what 
oing  on,  "  there  wasn't  no  sea-fog  on  then." 

II. 

Win  N  Jehu's  turn  came  to  give  me  a  week's  hos- 
pitality, I  reopened  the  subject  of  the  shoe,  offering 
to  purchase  it  of  him,  as  he  admitted  that  it  was 
quite  useless  to  him. 

"  We  kind  o'  cleaves  to  what's  cast  up  to  us,"  he 
said.  "  It's  sent  to  us  like.  We  calculates  to  make 
a  goodish  bit  o'  profit  on  what 's  cast  up  to  us— in 
a  sea 

"  Well,"  said  I, "  I  am  quite  willing  that  you  should 
do  that.  Come,  take  a  couple  of  sovereigns." 

"  No— o,"  said  Jehu  ;  "that'd  be  imposing  on  you, 
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considering  how  we  stands ;  and  I  couldn't  do  it  for 
less,  because  that'd  be  imposin'  on  myself,  as  we 
always  calculates  to  make  a  goodish " 

"  Will  you  not  make  me  a  present  of  it,  then  ?  "  I 
said.  He  was  staggered  by  this.  "Never  calcu- 
lates to  give  away  what's  cast  up — in  a  sea-fog," 

he  said  ;  "  it  'd  be  outragin'  all  the but  I  Ve  got 

a  beautiful  new  pair  o'  Sunday  'uns  as  I  '11  give  you, 
and  hearty  ;  and  we  '11  put  up  this  o'  yours  over  the 
door  for  luck." 

He  forced  me  to  accept  his  new  pair  of  boots, 
which  fitted  tolerably;  and  I  strolled  out  in  them 
down  the  perpendicular  street  to  where  a  row  of 
men  were  sitting  along  the  stone  floor  of  the  house 
where  the  pilchards  are  pressed,  talking  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  Africans  in  appropriating  my 
property  in  clear  weather. 

"  I  suppose  you  often  have  vessels  ashore  here  in 
winter,  when  the  sea  }s  rough  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No  ;  'ardly  any,  thank  goodness  !  "  said  Daniel, 
fervently.-  ";T  ain't  then  they  comes  ashore." 

"  Why,  surely  they  don't  come  ashore  in  summer, 
when  the  sea 's  calm  ? "  I  asked. 

"  That 's  it,"  said  Jacob,  a  third  brother  of  Daniel, 
who  kept  the  Trepilcher  Arms,  on  the  top  rung  of 
the  perpendicular  street ;  "  in  summer — in  a  sea- 
fog."  There  was  a  sound  of  chuckling  around. 

"  Do  they  often  come  ashore  then  ? "  I  said. 

"  Werry  often,  thank  goodness  ! "  said  Daniel, 
fervently.  The  chuckling  grew  pronounced. 

"  There  were  a  large  schooner  drove  ashore  three 
winters  ago,  in  clear  weather,"  said  Jacob,  "and 
broke  up  just  at  the  mouth  here.  The  crew  was  all 
got  off,  an'  a  fine  cargo  o'  good  things  there  was 
a-tossin'  forth  and  back  on  the  waves ;  but  we  got 
most  all  on  it  in,  and  give  every  stick  up  to  the 
coastguards ;  for  it  wasn't  for  us  to  go  a-layin'  a 
'and  upon  it  to  take  it — not  in  clear  weather." 

"  And  there  were  a  large  schooner  drove  ashore 
and  broke  up  this  last  summer — in  a  fog,"  said 
Daniel,  "and  we  saved  all  the  'ands,  and  a  fine 
cargo  o'  good  things  there  was  then  a-tossin' " 

"I  see,"  said  I,  "and  you  gave  them  up  to  the 
coastguards  ? " 

The  whole  row  of  men  simultaneously  took  their 
pipes  out  of  their  mouths  and  stared  at  me. 


"  GIVE  'EM  UP  TO  THE  COASTGUARDS  !  WHAT 
FOR  ?"  they  said  in  chorus. 

"Well,"  I  stammered,  "because  they  belonged  to 
the — the  owners,  I  suppose."  The  men  regained 
their  composure,  and  replaced  their  pipes. 

"O'  course  they  belonged  to  the  owners.  We 
was  the  owners,  wasn't  we?  'Adn't  we  found  the 
things  ?  What  should  we  want  to  give  'em  up  to 
the  coastguards  for  to  look  arter  for  us  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  there  are  fewer  wrecks  since  they  have 
built  the  beacon  up  there  ? ;'  I  asked. 

"Ah,"  said  Jehu;  "that  beacon  has  saved  a  many 
good  vessels,  it  has.  It 's  a  blessin',  it  is." 

"  A  real  blessin'  it  is ;  a  many  good  vessels," 
echoed  the  others. 

"  But  it  ain't  no  manner  o'  good  in  thick  weather; 
don't  pierce,"  said  Jehu. 
The  sound  of  chuckling  was  heard  again. 
"  But  they  have  the  fog-horn,"  said  I. 
"  That  fog-horn 's  robbed  us  of  a  many  good  car- 
goes, it  has,"  said  Jehu,  indignantly.    "  Kep'  a  many 
good  vessels  off  the  rocks.     That  horn 's  a  cuss." 

"  Regular  cuss  ;  a  many  good  cargoes,"  said  the 
others.  They  smoked  in  moody  silence  for  some 
time,  but  gradually  recovered  their  cheerfulness. 

"  D'  ye  recollect  Ole  Joshaphat's  lugger  breakin' 
adrift,  an'  comin'  on  that  there  knob  o'  rock?"  asked 
Daniel,  chuckling  violently.  "  Fine  lot  o'  fuel  we 
got  out  of  'er — the  lot  on  us." 

"  Reuined  Old  Joshaphat,"  chuckled  the  rest. 
There  was  a  queer  little  old  gentleman,  with  his 
back  against  mine,  shaking  me  by  chuckling.     He 
clawed  my  coat,  and  drew  my  ear  to  his  mouth.    It 
was  Old  Joshaphat. 

"  They  got  up  a  scription  among  'em  for  me  soon 
as  the  fog  cleared,  and  kep'  me  like  a  gent  ever  since, 
an'  never  a  day's  work  since  but  sit  in  the  luth  an' 
smoke  me  pipe,"  he  said.  "  Hist !  their  biggest 
boat  went  down  just  in  yonder  through  being  over- 
laden like  with  pitchers — in  a  fog  it  were ;  and  what 
does  I  do  but  wheel  up  barrerload  arter  barrerload 
o'  them  pitchers  to  my  bit  of  a  garden  up  there  on 
Wheal  Barrow,  nigh  by  the  ole  mine,  and  the  finest 
bit  o'  ground  for  taters  you  '11  set  a  'oe  in  to  this  day 
—yes,  sir,  yes."  "  What 's  Joshaphat  say  in'  ?  "  said 
Daniel.  "  He's  got  the  best  bit  o'  ground  for  taters 
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you'll  fall  across,  and  won't  make  a  penny  by  it,  'e 
won't,  through  giving  of  'em  all  away  to  the  rest  of 
us,  he  do.     \Ve  never  'as  to  buy  no  taters  in  this 
e;  ennyhow,  Daniel  Bosustow  never  'aves.:' 

I  said,  staggering  to  my  feet.  "  You 
didn't  say  Bosustow!" 

"Well,  I  did  surely,"  said  Dan:  a'  my 

name,  sir,  an'  no  offence  meant." 

"It  is  nothing,"  I  said,  wiping  my  brow.  "  Only 
— mere  coincidence— that  was  the  name  of  the 
captain  of  my  trading  vessel  which  the  wicked 

black  savages " 

Bosustow  ? "  asked  Daniel. 

I    Daniel,  Jehu,  and 
>mmanding  of  t  <f  London; 

W(  rry  shaky  old  hulk.  -go  of  powder  an* 

>t,  as  the\ 

ye:,  .  >;uitc  hysterical  at  the  recol- 

of  my  misfortunes  ; 
ip'n  took  his  mother  with  'im  for  to  improve 

i  horribly  hideous  pimply  old 
no  teeth  and  only  one  eye." 

•  •1,  Jehu,  and  Jacob,  re- 
thcir  caps.     "  That 's  our  dear  old  mother. 
see  'er  face  now,"  and  their  In 
as  they  grasped  my  hand  and  begged  me  to 

her  more  fully.  ^een  her. 

that  moment  a  man  arrived  from  the  s: 
h  a  telegram  for  me.     It  ran  thus 

icr  telegram  incorrect.  r  reported 

rd  bound,  with  gold  and  i 

it  my  eyes,  and  nearly  fainted  ;  then  I  shouted 
and  danced  ;    then  I  sobbed  and  gradually 
calmer,  as  the  kindly  fishermen  bathed  my 
id  with  cool  water. 

back,"  I  ^ 

,hall  sight  her  ofi  me  see  — 

/here  about  the  twenty-fourth.' 


days  between  then  and   the  twenty-fourth 
very  slowly,  both  for  me — anxious  to  feast 


my  eyes  upon  the  noble,  so  to  speak,  vessel  which 
was    bringing   home  my   fortune   to   me — and   for 
Daniel,  Jehu,  and  Jacob,  longing  to  once  more  em- 
brace their  mother.     The  three  genial  fellows  and 
I   were   constantly   together,  and,  as   the   twenty- 
fourth  drew  nearer,  made  daily  excursions  to  the 
top  of  \Vheal   Barrow  (whence  a  view  of  the  sea 
on  three  sides  of  us  could  be  commanded),  to  see 
whether  by  any   extraordinary    chance   the    S/ng- 
might   have  increased   her  speed  by  a  few 
dozen  knots  an  hour  and  hove  in  sight.     As  we 
sat  up  there,  the  time  was  employed  by  me  in  alter- 
nately enlarging  upon  my  coming  wealth  and  power 
as  compared  with  the  lowly  condition  of  fishermen, 
and  conveying   my  impressions  of   their  mother's 
appearance  to  her  three  fond  sons.     The  twenty- 
fourth  dawned  at  last,  the  dawn  rinding  myself  and 
the  entire  village  population  standing  on  the  emi- 
nence and  straining  our  eyes  seaward.     Now  and 
>ome.sturdy  fisherman,  dashing  away  a  joyful 
• .  ould  advance  to  Daniel,  Jehu,  and  Jacob  in 
succession,  and  wring  their  hands  ;  upon  which  the 
three  would  wipe  their  eyes  on  their  sleeves  and 
thank  the  sympathizer.     This  went  on  all  day,  and, 
in  fact,  for  a  fortnight— for  the  S/ai^i-wwas  getting 
murh  overdue — while  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  at- 
tentive circle  of  women  and  enumerated  the  various 
Me  things  which  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  to  buy  had  they  been  in  possession  of  wealth 
it  as  mine.    In  this  way  the  time  passed  more 
pleasantly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  clone. 
On  the  eighth  of  the  next  month,  on  a  brilliant 
ted  a  very  dilapidated-looking  craft, 
and  knew  by  the  holes  in  her  sails — the  same  old 
holes  which  I  had  delighted  to  put  my  head  through 
when  a  boy — that  it  was  the  Staggerer.     She  tot- 
tered slowly  landward,  signalled  to  the  station,  and 
then,  heaving   to,  lowered  a  boat  amid  a  deeply 
emotional  cheer  from  us. 

We  gazed  through  the  telescopes  and  saw  an  old 
woman  lowered  down  the  side  ;  and  I  heard  a  faint 
sob  of  emotion  from  Daniel,  Jehu,  and  Jacob  as  they 
recognized  their  mother.  In  an  instant  more  we 
were  all  hurrying  down  the  beach  toward  the  little 
gully  to  welcome  the  old  lady  as  she  landed. 

Daniel  put  his  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder.     "  I 
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can't  tell  how  glad  I  am  that  your  ship 's  come  safe 
'ome,"  he  said,— and  there  was  truth  in  his  honest 
voice.  "  And  I  needn't  say  as  I  'm  glad  too  for 
brother  Jonah's  sake  as  has  got  a  share  in  the  cargo 
too  ;  and  it  '11  be  a  good  day  for  mother  as  '11  never 
know  no  want  now.  But  the  best  thing  is  a-seein' 
mother  'erself  come  'ome  safe  an'  lusty,  which  I  did 

sometimes  'ave  fears "     His  voice  shook. 

"  There  she  is — bless  'er  'eart ! "  shouted  Jehu  and 

Jacob,  as  the  boat  with  the  old  lady  in  it  turned  the 

point  and  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  gully  :  "  and  a 

lovely  calm  sea,  and  nothink  to  'arm  her  now." 

In  an  instant  we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  mist. 

"  If  that  there  boat  was  to  capsize  on  the  Black 

Dog,"  chuckled  a  voice  close  to  my  ear,  "  and  the 

things  was  to  git  washed  up,  we  might  git  'old  of  a 

'aul  worth  the  picking  up.     The  old  lady 's  sure  to 

ha'  brought  some  good  things  with  'er  from  Afriky 

— p'raps  some  o'  that  there  gold  an'  ivry " 

Another  voice  joined  in  :  "I  see  a  -box  a-bein' 
lowered  into  the  boat." 

"  Maybe  it  mightn't  be  full  o'  gold— eh  ?  "  said  a 
third.     There  was  a  chuckle  all  around  me. 
The  speakers  were  Daniel,  Jehu,  and  Jacob. 
"  Are  you  mad?"  I  stammered.     "  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying  ?  " 

"We  was  a-saying,"  explained  Daniel,  "as  there 

might  be  a  somethink  worth  pickin'  up  sposin' " 

"Daniel!  Jehu!  Jacob!"  I  almost  shrieked: 
"do  you  forget  that  your  MOTHER  is  in  that 
boat?" 

The  three  young  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  a 
shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  their  faces. 

"  It  is  a  pity  it 's  mother,"  said  Daniel  sadly.  "  I'd 
a'most  rather  it  had  bin  ennybody  but  mother  ! " 
"  Yes,"  said  Jehu  and  Jacob,  "  pity  it 's  mother." 
"  But  that  there  box,  supposin'  as  it  was  gold  and 
such,  and  was  sent  to  us  like — for  we  calculate  that 

what  gits  washed,  sir,  up  in  a  sea-fog " 

"There's  somethin'  floatin'  in  !"  exclaimed  Jehu 
excitedly.  "  It  is  the  box  ! " 

An  exultant  shout  arose  on  all  hands,  then  sud- 
denly died  into  disappointed  silence.  It  was  the 
boat  with  the  old  lady  in  it  safe  and  sound.  With 
a  shadow  of  disappointment  on  their  manly  faces, 
the  three  sons  shook  hands  with  their  mother. 


"  We  'ad  to  pitch  the  box  over,  for  fear  of  not 
goin'  over  the  Black  Dog,"  said  Mrs.  Bosustow. 

The  eyes  of  her  three  broad  sons  sparkled  with 
satisfaction  as  they  inquired  whether  there  was 
anything  of  value  in  it,  and  received  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  "It's  ourn  after  all!"  said  Daniel; 
and  the  three  young  men  fell  upon  their  mother's 
neck  and  wept  for  joy  to  see  her  once  more. 

Suddenly  they  left  the  old  lady,  went  apart  to- 
gether, and  whispered.  Then  they  all  came  round 
me  and  said,  "  We  were  a-saying  as  the  tide 's  a- 
coming  in  just  now,  and  maybe  the  Staggerer  'erself 
might  drift  in  on  the  rocks  in  the  calm  afore  she 
knew  where  she  was,  and  break  up.  There  yd  be  a 
haul !  Think  of  all  that  there  gold  and " 

I  started  from  them  in  horror  and  repugnance. 
To  think  that  they  should  covet  that  ship's  wealth 
— my  tenth  share  among  it — in  this  way  !  Their 
conduct  toward  their  mother  had  not  shocked  my 
feelings  nearly  as  much  as  this  did.  I  loathed  them. 

"  Wretches ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  inhuman  wretches ! 
Would  you  wish  to  see  your  brother — your  own 
brother — perish  ?  " 

"No-o,"said  Daniel;  "n-o-o.  We'd  be  werry 
sorry  to  see  that.  Our  brother  he 's  werry  dear  to 
us,  though  we  're  poor  men." 

""And  plain  men,"  said  Jehu  and  Jacob. 

I  saw  they  were  much  moved,  and  continued, — 
"  Would  you  wish  to  see  that  fine  ship  dashed  to 
atoms  on  the  cruel  rocks— her  priceless  cargo  scat- 
tered along  the  shore  ? "  "  Ah,  we  would  like  to 
see  that ! "  they  said  heartily.  To  their  disgust 
the  fog-horn  moaned  and  sent  an  echo  travelling 
into  space.  All  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then 
there  was  a  dull  heavy  sound,  mingled  with  some, 
but  not  much,  crashing.  Daniel,  Jehu,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  began  delightedly  to 
climb  down  the  steep  rocks  to  a  little  sandy  cove. 
There,  lying  on  the  sand,  and  fixed  between  two 
boulders,  was  the  Staggerer;  and,  on  the  shore, 
stood  captain  and  crew,  having  landed  in  the  boat 
which  they  had  lowered,  too  late,  to  keep  the  vessel 
off  by  towing.  The  meeting  between  the  brothers 
was  very  touching  ;  and  then  Daniel,  Jehu,  Jacob 
and  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  turned  to  gather  up  the 
spoil  which  lay  round  the  ship. 


Tiro  PERIODS  AND  A   FULL  STOP. 
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At  this  moment  the  fog  cleared  off. 

"Desist!"  I  shouted.  "This  property  is  not 
yours  !  There  is  no  : 

The  hardy  fishermen  paused  and  consulted,  then 
broke  into  a  hearty  cheer,  and  shook  me  and  the 
captain,  one  after  the  other,  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Daniel  to  us.  "  This  'ere 's 
yourn,  and  \ve  '<-!  a-bin  dishonest  for  to  touch  a  atom 
of  it,  seein*  as  it's  clear  weather.  You're  'earty 
welcome  to  it.  And  poor  dear  mother's  box  too,  and 
a  blessin'  t<>  think  we  'adn't  time  for  to  lay 

ifore  the  fog  cleared  ;  and  now  it's  preserved 


The  thought  of  the  almost  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  my  property  and  their  brother's  and  mother's 
to  their  rightful  owners  was  too  much  for  the  gene- 
rous fellows,  and  they  wept  like  children.  With 
their  assistance  the  whole  cargo  was  got  in  for  its 
owners.  I  have  built  a  mansion  for  myself  on 
\Vheal  Barrow,  and  am  constantly  among  the  genial 
fishermen,  who  are  greatly  attached  to  me.  I  would 
trust  them  with  every  penny  I  possess,  and  leave  all 
the  valuables  I  have  among  them  without  fear — 
except  on  the  beach  in  a  sea-fog. 

J.  F.  SULLIVAN. 


TWO  PERIODS 

.Stop). 


v.  :  fourteen  sixty-two 

(A  time  of  pointed  roofs  and  gables;, 


ntle  maiden  listened  to 

A  courtly  youth's  impassioned — fables. 
The  youth  displayed  an  easy  grace, 

That  proved  him  far  above  the  peasant ; 
The  maiden  gazed  into  his  face, 

And  found  his  discourse — not  unpleasant. 

.•  eighteen  sixty-two 

(Or  maybe  seventeen  years  later), 
A  youth  besieged  a  maiden  (who 

I  lad  just  escaped  the  watchful  mater). 
The  youth  was  clad,  by  Messrs.  PUOLK, 

In  all  the  height  of  modern  fashion, 
And,  not  unpleased,  the  little  fool 

\Vho  gazed  upon  him,  heard  his  passion. 

I  know  not  if  these  pairs  were  wed, 

Or  whether  they  indulged  in  quarrels  ; 
But  (though  not  moral,  be  it  said) 

I  'm  very  good  at  finding  morals. 
Thus,  Human  Nature,  I  '11  engage, 

From  these  examples  (though  you  doubt  it), 
Is  much  the  same  in  ev'ry  age, 

And  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

J.  W.  HOUGHTON. 

7—2 


A   CO-OPERATIVE    HORSE, 


The  three  'Arrys  were  fast  friends — they  were  inseparable.     They 


With  this  view  they  "  made  up  "  and  tried  to  look  as  knowing  as 


ere  not  very  "hossy,"  but  one  day  in  "The  Row"  they  decided  that  possible,  and  went  to  an  honest  (!)  dealer,  determining  to  do  without 
luitation  was  a  science  to  be  studied.  "It  wouldn't  run  to  it  "to  professional  advice.  DEALER,/^. — "There's  the  'oss,  genlmen, 
ave  a  ",'ole  'oss"  each,  so  they  decided  upon  taking  one  in  shares.  as  '11  suit  you,  I  know,  and  as  I  kin  warrant.  He's  werry  gay  in 
o-op.  the  saddle,  and  as  fresh  as  the  day  he  wor  foaled  and  never  did  a 

day's  work  in  'is  life,  so  you've  got  it  all  in  'im. 


With  vast  and  grievous  expenditure  of  objurgation,  muscle,  and  hedge-stake,  they  took  him  home, — co-operatively.  But  somehow  he  didn't 
eem  to  go  quite  so  "gay  "  as  with  the  dealer.  Possibly  they  might  not  be  quite  so  well  acquainted  with  the  stimulative  properties  of  ginger 
ind  a  pig-jobbing  whip  as  was  that  astute  gentleman. 

^  ~^  5. 


Went  "Tommy  Dod"  for  first  mount:  each  and  all  in 

mortal  dread  of  winning, 
that  saddle 's  back  afore  ! " 


A   CO-OPERATIVE    HORSE 


7. 


First  mount  declares  that  when  he  got  up  on  to"  the  b.'essc.i  brute," 
s-back,  winced  with  his  hind  legs,  and  squeaked 


the  beggar  stuck  up  h 
likeap*. 


N.B.-First  mount 


lUS  delivered  himself  from  one  of  his  tormentors,  an 
the  second  having  neither  whip  nor  spur,  "the  Wrwftf  brute"  thou.^l 
he  would  indulge  himself  with  a  roll,  which  he  accordingly  did,  fortl 
with  unshi.  \o.  2. 

I  a  necessary  part  of  his  equipment.     Not  so     the  cifsscd  brute." 


;';._•  !>!L-SS<:I{  brute"  determinet 
•lie  w.iyof  "action," by  immediatel] 
ing  up  bctwe<;:i  '1'hencoforth  and  everlastingly  the  co-openitiv 


Cooperative  explanation  produces  co-operative  recrimination,          Co-op.:  friendsh!] 

which  resu!  !  jr  ever.      'I  i. 

operative  ' 


A  SKETCH    IN  WATER-COLOUR. 


" Uxorem,  Posthume,  duels? 

Die  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris."— 


SO  Alleyne  is  lost  to  us  ?  married  ! " 
"  Thursday.1' 

"  You  were  with  him  to  the  last,  poor  fellow  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  his  oldest  chum,  you  know,"  apologetically. 
The  speakers  were  two  smokers  ;  the  elder,  with 
his  heels  elevated  comfortably  on  the  mantelpiece, 
was  Lee,  a  confirmed  bachelor  of  some  thirty-five 
summers,  with  a  more  cynical  turn  than  his  com- 
panion. Haye,  who  was  disposed  with  careless 
grace  on  the  sofa,  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  fol- 
lowers ;  he  had  otherwise  that  total  absence  of  in- 
dividuality which  is  the  proud  characteristic  of  a 
well-bred  young  Englishman.  Lee  was  a  barrister, 
and  Haye  had  been  recently  "  called."  They  had 
chambers  together,  and  waited,  with  composure,  the 
advent  of  briefs.  Lee,  who  had  watched  his  friend 
smoke  thoughtfully,  and  was  justly  alarmed,  broke 
the  silence. 

"  Whence  this  melancholy,  dear  boy  ?  " 
"Why,  you  see,"  the  other  began  slowly,  "this 
has  staggered  me  a  little.  These  young  people  were 
only  engaged  three  months,  and  Alleyne  was  one 
of  the  nicest  fellows  before  his — misfortune.  Of 
course  I  shall  miss  him  a  good  deal ;  and,  then,  this 
sort  of  thing  might  happen  to  any  fellow,"  he  re- 
flected with  anxiety.  "  You  go  about  well  and  jolly 
one  day,  and  the  next  you  are  taken  quite  suddenly, 

like— like "     Haye,  whose  brilliance  was  fitful, 

paused  for  a  metaphor,  and  resumed  his  cigar. 

"  Like  the  Pestilence ! "  his  friend  suggested 
savagely. 

Haye  nodded  mournfully,  blew  a  few  light  rings 
into  space,  and  went  on.  "  Poor  Jack  was  a  de- 
lightful companion  at  one  time,  before  he  went  wrong 
over  this.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  affair  ;  in  fact,  I 
was  '  on '  in  the  leading  scene.  Would  you  like  to 
hear?" 

"  Pray  proceed  ;  your  story  interests  me  much." 
"  Well,  you  know  Durant?  one  of  our '  Felix '  men ; 


short,  dark,  eye-glass  ;  so  ! "  expressive  pantomime. 
"  His  people  live  at  Starbury,  just  below  Walton. 
They  have  a  charming  little  box  on  the  river,  tennis 
lawn,  boat-house,  delightful  generally.  Now,  Al- 
eyne,  you  will  remember,  was  a  great  boating  man, 
and  somehow  early  this  summer  he  began  to  hang 
about  Starbury,  and  used  to  rave  to  me  of  some 
lovely  girl  in  a  canoe  who  flitted  about  that  delicious 
backwater.  He  pined  for  an  introduction,  perilled 
his  existence  for  water-lilies  which  the  fair  one  ap- 
peared to  desire.  These  she  would  gracefully  accept, 
but  nothing  further.  He  waited  impatiently  for  her 
canoe  to  capsize,  that  being  the  irrevocable  destiny 
of  all  canoes  ;  he  planned  a  '  gallant  rescue '  and  a 
dozen  other  insane  devices  ;  when  one  day  Durant 
asked  him  down  to  dine  at  Starbury,  and — tableau! 
— his  sister,  Miss  Durant,  turned  out  to  be  the 
charming  unknown  ! " 

"  The  fairy  owner  of  the  lightsome  canoe  ?  " 
"  Just  so.  Alleyne  was  of  course  enraptured,  and 
from  that  fatal  hour  I  heard  so  much  of  Miss  Durant, 
that  my  language  on  the  subject  was  simply  sinful. 
He  was  feverishly  anxious,  as  he  had  not  yet  pro- 
posed to  the  young  lady,  and  to  me  he  would  resort 
and  pour  out  his  hopes  and  fears. 

"In  vain  I  represented  the  loved  one  was  evidently 
not  averse  to  his  visits,  while  Durant's  attitude  was 
most  friendly.  I  reasoned  calmly,  but  Alleyne  was 
beyond  argument.  However,  the  Durants  arranged 
with  some  other  friends  a  water  party,  and  I  was 
among  the  invited.  Alleyne  implored  me  to  accept, 
but  there  was  a  wildness  in  his  aspect  I  did  not  like. 
I  easily  elicited  he  intended  to  propose  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  wished  to  feel  he  had  a  friend  somewhere 
around  '  to  back  him/  as  he  put  it  rather  vaguely. 
As  I  really  fancied  he  might  even  desire  me  to  re- 
monstrate with  Miss  Durant  should  she  prove  unkind, 
I  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  Alleyne  had  all  the 
cunning  of  madness.  He  was  too  wary.  We  went ! 
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"It  was  a  sultry  morning  in  July.  \Ve  took  the  train 
to  Starbury,  and  were  to  lunch  at  Durant's,  then  pull 
up  the  river  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  an  island, 
where  a  number  of  other  friends  from  higher  up  the 
river  would  join  us  ;  then  to  dine,  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  pleasantly,  perhaps  a  dance,  and  the  row 
down  by  moonlight.  We  arrived  at  the  '  HUT*  ridi- 
culously early,  of  course.     Durant  trotted  us  about 
the  lawns,  showed  us  his  orchids  and  so  forth,  and 
we  lounged  about  till  the  other  fellows,  Jefferson  and 
Reynolds,  turned  up  ;  then  we  all  went  in  to  luncheon. 
•it  met  us  in  some  cool  crisp  dress.     She 
ce,  no  doubt,  but  I  was  naturally  preju- 
^t  her  from  all  .  inflictions 

•  >ast  two  mom 

M!  host ;  keeps  the  thing 

ou  know.     He  and  his  -  ether, 

-uncheon  over,  we  went  down  to  the  boat  lying 

Eide  the  lawn.     The  clou  Dining 

icr  h<  mt  looked  doubtful. 

n.     It  i><> 

>oured.  We  rushed  generally  to  the  shelter  of  some 
trees  on  the  lawn,  Durant,  who  1  man 

•  '.arting  oi:f  iically  to  rescue 

ite  rugs  from  the  deluge,  and  turn  the  cushions 

'c  did  not  venture  to  make  our  way  to  the  house 

'filter through  the  1 

then  :  little  cry,  gathered  up 

dainty  skirt  :,  and  in  at 

of  the  open   French  windows.     We  followed 
what  hurriedly.     When  we  got  in  we  stood  for 
ment  looking  disconsolately  at  each  othi: 
stormy  sky.   Miss  Durant  seemed  half  inclined 
at  the  apparent  failure  of  our  pleasant  little 
Indeed,  she  looked  so  prettily  distressed  that 
all  tried  to  comfort  her.     She  soon  recovered, 
d  to  consider  it  anything  but  a  passing  shower, 
kindly  suggested  'dry  things,' and  that  natu- 
suggested  '  drinks.' 

.   what  a  big  fellow  he  is — 
pted  to  get  into  one  of  Durant's  coats,  with 
partial  success  :  with  the  sleeves  at  his  elbows, 
'cracks  of  doom'  in  the  back,  he  played  bril- 


liant accompaniments  to  one  of  Jeff's  songs.  The 
rest  of  us  were  rigged  out  in  equally  becoming 
raiment.  We  were  even  gay,  when  the  sun  struggled 
through  the  scudding  clouds  ;  and  Alleyne  desired 
that  instant  advantage  should  be  taken  of  what  he 
called  '  the  lovely  weather.' 

"  Deferring  to  this  sanguine  youth,  we  resumed  our 
scarcely-dried  flannels,  baled  out  the  boat,  and  left 
the  hospitable  shore.  The  stream,  swollen  by  the 
flood-water  from  up  country  pouring  in,  was  running 
down  like  a  mill-race ;  we  thus  had  to  hug  the  shore 
as  closely  as  possible,  going  right  under  the  low 
dripping  boughs,  which  kept  up  a  refreshing  shower 
until  the  rain  was  ready  again. 

"  Durant  and  I  were  sculling,  Alleyne  seated  by 
I  )ui\mt  inthe  stern,  while  Jefferson  was  perched 
in  the  bows.  We  heard  nothing  of  him  during  the 
whole  of  that  dreary  passage  ;  we  only  saw  an 
umbrella  wagging  plaintively,  and  from  a  faint  line 
of  smoke  his  anxious  friends  conjectured  he  was 
somewhere  beneath,  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  a 
light  for  a  damp  cigarette.  The  others  were  lying 
round  generally. 

1  )urant  is  rather  a  clever  little  cox- 
.,  and  so  long  as  she  held  the  lines  we  went 
fairly  well  ;  but  when  the  rain  came  on,  Alleyne's 
behaviour  was  most  extraordinary.  He  rose,  sud- 
denly and  violently,  to  put  on  the  lady's  ulster.  The 
boat  is  an  'outrigger,'  and  very  sensitive:  she  re- 
sented Alleyne's  abruptness,  and  lurched  alarmingly. 
Then  he  persisted  in  struggling,  against  the  wind, 
with  a  huge  umbrella,  which  threatened  to  take  us 
down  below  bridge  at  about  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
This  he  involved  in  some  mysterious  complicition 
with  the  lines,  and  ran  us  dead  into  a  punt,  where 
a  man  in  a  mackintosh,  with  his  hat  pulled  well  over 
his  eyes,  sat  enjoying  himself  on  that  genial  day 
fishing.  We  apologized  abjectly,  got  clear  once 
more,  and  all  would  have  yet  been  well,  but  Alleyne 
would  attempt  the  feat  of  holding  the  lines,  to- 
gether with  the  umbrella  ;  and  I  conjecture,  from 
the  eccentricity  of  his  movements,  he  must  have 
had  Miss  Durant's  hand,  among  the  other  things. 

"In  calmer  moments  I  have  seen  Alleyne  steer 
well,  but  that  day  his  course  was  truly  remarkable 
a  flight  of  fancy,  a  horrid  dream  ! 
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"  Completely  hidden  by  that  fatal  umbrella,  he 
pursued  his  wild  career,  nothing  stayed  him.  Smaller 
obstacles,  such  as  boats  or  punts,  he  '  cleared '  with 
a  lofty  disregard  of  human  life,  and  dauntlessly 
'  went  for '  any  islands  that  came  across  his  course. 

"Durant  was,  however,  suffering  from  Jefferson's 
umbrella,  which,  inserted  at  an  artful  angle  in  the 
back  of  his  neck,  was  pouring  cold  floods  down  his 
spine.  Goaded  to  madness,  he  ventured  to  remon- 
strate. 

"'We  are  not  particular  about  keeping  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  Alleyne.' 

"A  moment  later  another  sufferer  observed/ The 
towing-path  is  a  little  rough  up  here,  old  man/ 

"We  pulled  hard,  but  wind  and  stream,  and 
Alleyne  especially,  were  dead  against  us.  At  last 
he  declared  he  could  not  attend  to  the  umbrella  and 
the  lines  too,  and  should  resign  these  last. 

"  Durant  remarked  we  had  now  a  chance  of  getting 
on  a  little,  as  we  had  been  looking  at  one  wretched 
tuft  of  grass  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  pulling  like 
grim  death  all  the  time. 

"Alleyne  was  quite  oblivious  of  our  miseries  ;  he 
did  not  seem  to  notice  even  that  awful  weather  : 
beside  Miss  Durant  he  appeared  to  think  '  heaven 
was  as  near  by  water  as  by  land.'  The  few  glimpses 
we  had  of  him,  he  looked  serenely  happy.  Miss 
Durant,  too,  in  the  brief  gleams  of  sunshine,  would 
peep  prettily  from  her  shelter,  and  cry  tenderly, 

"  *  How  wet  you  are,  you  poor  fellows  ! '  or '  What 
dreadful  blisters  you  will  have  ! ' 

"  Then  all  was  umbrella  once  more. 

"We  arrived  at  last.  Our  landing  was  indescribable: 
we  were  late,  everyone  waited  us  with  an  appearance 
of  polite  interest,  which  ill  concealed  their  savage 
hunger.  To  this  I  attributed  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come we  received.  Miss  Durant  emerged  dripping, 
but  smiling  ;  Alleyne  looked  blissfully  happy.  We 
proceeded  to  land  our  stores — they  came  out  tri- 
umphantly from  the  ordeal  by  water  ;  dry  cushions 
were  produced  by  '  old  hands '  who  were  used  to 
camping  out.  Every-one  was  more  or  less  wet,  so 
comparison  was  invidious  :  on  a  perfect  equality  we 
began  to  enjoy  ourselves — rain  is  a  great  leveller  ! 
The  sun  came  out  too,  shyly  at  first ;  but  as  it  grew 
wanner,  we  dried  tranquilly.  We  had  quite  a  good 


time.  We  slung  hammocks  for  some  of  the  ladies 
in  the  trees  ;  some  daring  spirits  tried  to  mark  out 
a  tennis-court  in  a  comparatively  dry  spot ;  a  few 
boats  glided  far  into  the  shadowy  backwaters ;  while 
others  of  the  men  strolled  away,  with  fair  com- 
panions, among  the  drooping  beeches  and  willows. 
It  was  there  Ethel  told  me  Alleyne  was  '  accepted/ 
and  it  was  all  right " 

"  Pardon  me,"  Lee  interrupted,  "  I  do  not  quite 
follow  you.  Who  is  <  Ethel '  ? " 

"That's  her  sister,  Miss  Ethel  Durant,"  Haye 
replied  somewhat  vaguely,  "you  know." 

"  My  dear  boy,  pray  collect  yourself.  I  can't  in- 
tuitively 'know'  about  Miss  Ethel,  and  you  do  not 
happen  to  have  mentioned  her  before.  Was  she 
there  ?  "  Lee  proceeded,  with  dark  suspicion  in  his 
glance. 

"Didn't  I  mention  her?"  returned  Haye,  inno- 
cently. "  Oh,  yes  ;  she  was  there." 

But  the  airy  affectation  was  vain.  Faltering  before 
Lee's  eagle  eye,  he  paused. 

"Please  don't  stop  just  as  you  are  getting  amusing, 
Haye.  You  were  strolling  with  Miss  Ethel  among 
the  willows,  I  think,  and  she  told  you  it  was  *  all 
right."3 

"  Exactly,"  Haye  replied,  with  a  miserable  attempt 
to  appear  unconcerned.  "  Alleyne  had  fixed  it  up 
under  the  big  umbrella.  I  suppose  all  fellows  come 
to  it  in  time,"  he  proceeded  desperately.  "  It  is 
*  kismet?  You  drift  into  it  somehow  ;  and  really 
Alleyne  looked  almost  happy  the  other  day,  when 
they  went  away." 

An  uneasy  silence.  Haye  looked  nervously  to- 
wards his  friend.  "  Lee,  I  should  like  to  tell  you — 

"Well?"  said  Lee,  smoking  furiously.  "Go  on, 
you  young  lunatic  !  " 

"  Ethel  and  I  are  engaged !  She  is  quite  different 
to  other  girls/'  the  wretched  youth  went  on  rapidly, 
while  Lee  glared,  speechless,  at  his  temerity.  "  Such 
a  dear  little  girl !  And  she  wants  to  know  you, — 
don't  be  rude,  old  man, — she  does,  really  !  We  are 
going  to  have  the  jolliest  little  place  somewhere  on 
the  river,  and  you  must  come  down,  and  we  will 
introduce  you  to  the  other  sister,  a  charming  girl, 
Ethel  and  I  think  she  is  just  your " 

"Yah!!!"  LAUNCE  LEE. 


NEIGES    D'ANTAN. 


T  LIT  upon  a  treasure  in  a  qr.        .          i  Voltaire, 
In  the  literary  chaos  of  Uitch  book- 

worm's closet  : 

An  ancient  missal  painted  for  the   pleasuring  of 
pn: 

Rich  at  first,  at  present  priceless  with  Time's  pre- 
cious dust  deposit. 

Pious  hands  had  worn  the  clasp  thin,  but  the  blazonry, 
all  bLirred, 

Shewed  th  :r  in  the  tracing 

of  his  fan 

je  a  mystic  mummy  odour  a  nv  leaves 

were  stirred, 

Sc  nt  >'.\\  the 

fir^ 

S    :nt  ,ng  the  baser  fragrances, 

it  drew 

psalms  sad  eyes  grown  restless  poring  over 
in  d 

met  this  grey  geranium,  I 
filtered  thr 
and  painting,  tail  I  r  of  the  t 

ild  sec  the  tlowcr  was  ancient  by  the  veil 

dint, 
centuries  ago  ;  but  would  you  car. 

irt  and  pollen 

little  thin  vermilion,  la<  k  an  odour  or  a  tint 
court  lowed,  or  a  butterfly 

gone  1  from 

core  ; 

and  ;  :  as  Time's  patient 

istire 

tcrcd   with   the 

ic  blinclir,  ;>t  over  by  the  lover  who 

place 


Flowers  have  better  fates  than  lovers.  Death  has 
a  reluctant  wrist, — 

Lopping  dumb  unconscious  lilies,  lets  their  inno- 
cence reprieve  them  ; 

So  he  saved  this  sweet  old  love-gage,  took  it  gently, 
and  just  kissed 

Red  and  green  away,  but  let  ascent  and  shapeliness 
outlive  them. 


Left  this  sacred,  subtle  perfume  that  has  sanctified 

the  prayer, 
Now  the  loitering  is  faded,  and  the  cherubs'  cheeks 

are 
Scent  sudden  memories  that  rise  cloudy 

in  the  air 
From  a  casket  where  a  life's  love  has  lain  perdu  and 

imprisoned* 
How  v.e  lean  upon  our  subjects  !  we,  the  Spirits,. 

we,  the  Kin-s  ! 
Dumb  things  speak  best  of  our  gladness  when  the 

len  closes, 
And    it  seems  our  lives  take  fragrance  from  the 

essences  of  things, 
And  dead  loves  smell  like  an  avenue  down  which 

the  wind  swept  roses  ! 


So   I   think   on   grave   grey  evenings   some   great 

sanctity  must  drop 
Kindly  to  this  senseless  servant  of  the  passion  it 

remembers, 
And  forget  the  light  a  moment,  take  its  human  sight, 

and 
At  the  silver  clasp,  to  warm  it  once  again  among 

love's  embers. 
And  I  turn  the  pages  slowly,  let  the  poor  dead  lover 

see 
How  his  flower  is  still  as  perfect  as  these  leaves 

time  could  not  fritter, 
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Since  they  pressed  the  ermine  contenance  on  the       Never  dreaming  that  thy  saint  might  find  thy  sw 


little  lady's  knee, 

As  she  rode  to  old  St.  Germain,  dreaming  in  her 
blazoned  litter. 


sad  visage  comely. 
This  geranium  that  died  under  empty  eyes  I  may  not 


know ; 

Laid  within  the  mouldy  missal  with  much  promising 
So  be  happy,  knight,  who  lost  all  under  Pavi^fors  \  and  crying, 


Fhonneur, 


Or  shy  long-haired  page,  just  loving,  as  one  worships,  long  ago, 


Where  you  left  it,  as  you  left  it,  in  the  dead  days 


purely,  dumbly, 

Never  daring  to  do  more  than  make  this  flower  speak 
to  her, 


Lovers  of  the  lost  Neigcs  cTantan,  there  and  thus 


your  gage  is  lying. 


EVELYN  JERROLD. 
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FRANCE  was  the  country  which  had  the  honour 
of  providing  a  birthplace  for  Alphonse  Victor 
de  Choufleur ;  and  there  he  lived,  in  one  town  or 
another,  gradually  cultivating  habits  of  mercantile 
-employment.  At  length,  when  some  five  and  thirty 
years  had  passed  over  his  head,  the  Fates  or  the 
Shipping  Trade — it  is  uncertain  which — willed  it 
that  he  should  proceed  to  England  to  assume  the 
management  of  a  London  office.  So  to  London  he 
came,  and  was  very  soon  engaged  in  drawing  com- 
parisons between  our  little  village  and  the  modern 
Babylon. 

In  appearance  Alphonse  was  a  regular  French- 
man. His  stature  was  below  the  average,  and  his 
girth  above  it ;  his  complexion  was  well  toned  down, 
while  the  hairy  parts  of  his  face  were  blue  where  he 
shaved  and  black  where  he  didn't.  His  glossy  and 
curly-brimmed  hat  was  peculiarly  racy  of  its  own 
soil ;  the  ends  of  his  necktie  fluttered  about  in  limp 
profusion  ;  his  cuffs  were  very  capacious,  and  fast- 
ened by  solitaires  as  big  as  crown-pieces  ;  and,  in 
short,  his  attire  was  such  as  would  find  but  few 
imitators  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  But,  for  all 
that,  there  was  no  narrow-minded  prejudice — there 
was  no  national  bigotry  about  Alphonse.  On  the 
contrary,  although  perhaps  unable  to  see  himself  as 
others  saw  him,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  see  others 
as  they  saw  themselves  ;  which  amiable  faculty  led 
'him  to  take  a  most  kindly  view  of  the  English  race, 


in  whose  manners  and  customs  he  contentedly 
acquiesced. 

Like  all  true  sons  of  France,  Alphonse  was  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex ;  furthermore,  he 
graciously  extended  his  admiration  to  the  daughters 
of  Perfidious  Albion.  What  though  his  countrymen 
derided  our  damsels  on  account  of  the  largeness  of 
their  feet  ?  Alphonse  thought  them  small  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  which  was  just  what  feet 
were  made  for.  What  though  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts  showed  better  taste  in  cos- 
tume, or  greater  elegance  in  movement  ?  The 
English  girls  looked  quite  as  pretty,  and  rather 
more  healthy,  and  Alphonse  liked  them  for  it  ac- 
cordingly. Indeed,  so  favourably  did  he  regard  the 
London  ladies,  that  he  began  to  form  serious  de- 
signs of  taking  unto  himself  a  wife  from  among 
them,  could  he  but  have  the  luck  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  suitable  specimen. 

It  was  in  the  suburb  of  Hampstead  that  Alphonse 
had  secured  lodgings,  where  he  slept,  and  break- 
fasted, and  sometimes  came  home  to  his  dinner,  as 
a  properly  domesticated  animal  certainly  should. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  on  one  occasion  when 
Alphonse  was  returning  from  business  in  the  early 
evening,  he  encountered  in  the  street  a  highly  re- 
spectable young  female,  who  attracted  his  particular 
attention.  Her  figure  was  not  especially  graceful, 
her  dress  was  not  strikingly  prepossessing,  her  boots 
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were  none  of  the  tiniest ;  yet  she  had  an  English 
sweetness  of  expression  and  an  English  freshness 
of  colour  that  captivated  Alphonse's  inflammable 


on  the  spot     t'nder  the  circumstances,  it  was 
onl    natural  :hat  he  should  perambulate  that  same 
strc  t  at  the  same  hour  on  the  morrow,  and  < 
ma   y  succeeding  days  also,  by  which  mamuuvre  he 
•evi  ral  times  had  the  gi  n  of  meeting  that 

cha  ming  apparition,  and  each  time  he  saw  her  he 
;ht  her  more  delightful  than  before.    At   last 
•  juite  accustomed  to  meeting  in  this  way  : 
cd,  Alphonse  looked  at  her,  and  she 
it  Alphonse,  and  he  felt  confi- 
den    that  if  he  could  only  manage  to  get  introduced 
to    ,er,  his  chances  of  gaining  her  affection  would 
not  be  altogether  hopeless.     But  he  did  not  know 
whi   she  was  or  whence  she  came,  nor  could  he  find 
out   being  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  :  where- 
fore ,  convinced  that  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady, 
he  :  lade  up  his  romantic  mind  to  introduce  himself 
at  t  ic  very  first  good  opportunity  that  should  occur. 
(  ne  thing,  however,  troubled  Alphonse  sorely. 


Would  the  object  of  his  desires  entertain  any  ob- 
jection to  him  on  the  score  of  his  being  a  foreigner  ? 
To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  was  an  obvious  duty, 
which  he  deemed  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
making  himself  as  much  like  an  Englishman,  and 
as  little  like  a  Frenchman,  as  possible.  He  conse- 
quently took  the  greatest  pains  in  the  study  of  our 
language ;  he  shaved  off  his  moustache  and  imperial, 
and  grew  whiskers  instead  ;  he  exchanged  his  curly 
black  hat  for  one  that  smacked  more  of  the  Thames 
than  of  the  Seine  ;  he  ordered  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
in  the  city  ;  he  Anglicized  his  necktie ;  he  renounced 
his  solitaires ;  and,  finally,  he  employed  every  artifice 
to  make  it  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  he  had 
been  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 

iiied  by  these  preparations,  De  Choufleur  im- 
patiently awaited  the  critical  moment,  which  came 
t— as  critical  moments  always  do.     It  was  a 
fine  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  was  gay  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath—  all  excepting  Alphonse,  who  wandered 
apart  from  the  madding  crowd,  moodily  nursing  his 
and  fears.     All  of  a  sudden,  as  he  raised  his 
eyes,  whom  should  he  behold  coming  towards  him 
but  the  identical  beauty  that  had  occupied  the  chief 
t  his  thoughts  for  three  weeks  at  the  very  least ; 
walking  alone  too  !     Now  or  never  was  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  Alphonse  embraced  it  with  characteristic 
,c.     Collecting  his  English  phrases,  cocking 
glish  hat,  adjusting  his  English  collar,  putting 
his  foreign  hands  into  his  English  pockets,  and  as- 
sumir  lish  swagger,  he  boldly  sallied  forth 

to  the  attack.  They  approached  each  other.  They 
stood  face  to  face.  Alphonse  opened  fire  at  once. 

"'Owdy  do,  mees  ?  'Ow  it  ees  a  sholly  day  !  I 
am  veil  'appy  to  you  see  in  zis  place." 

The  young  lady  did  not  quite  seem  to  recognize 
him,  and  stared  rather  confusedly. 

He  went  on,  however,  undaunted  :  "  Permeet  to 
me,  my  name  ees  Cauliflower,  Alphonse  Cauliflower. 
Sail  I  'ave  ze  'onaire  of  mak  your  acquaintance 
adorable  ?  " 

She  spoke  to  him  for  the  first  time.     "Pardon, 
•cur,  )iiais  jc  ne  puis  pas  i>ous  compr " 

Horrors!  She  was  French  herself !!  Alphonse 
bolted;  and  never— no,  never — went  near  J lamp- 
stead  Heath  again  ! !  ! 

JOHN  NORMAN. 


PHASES   OF   SOCIAL   LIFE   IN   THE   GOOD    OLD    DAYS. 


Isaac  calls  on  the  Baron  for  his  little  bill ;  the  Baron  insists  on  drawing  a  few  of  his  teeth  by  way  of  receipt. 


A  little  friendly  game  called  a  "Passage  of  Arms,"  but  more  dangerous  than  lawn  tennis. 


•  PHASES  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 


The  jealous  husband  provides  a  snug  little  chamber  f  i  urranted  to  stop  all   future  flirting 


The  kind-hearted  Taxgathcrcr  granting  Hodge  five  minutes  to  pay,  or  be  hanged. 


THE    KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARK. 

THE  following  short  allegory  is  not  very  perfect. 
Few  allegories  are  ;  but  I  think  this  allegory 
is  even  less  perfect  than  most  allegories.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  business  to  depreciate  the  offspring  of 
my  brain,  and  that  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
"  Then  why  say  it  ?  "  you  may  ask,  and  the  question 
is  so  pertinent  that  I  pass  it  over  in  silence  and 
proceed  with  what  I  really  do  want  to  say.  It  is 
this.  As  the  gentle  and  sagacious  reader  would  have 
discovered  for  himself,  if  I  had  not  been  beforehand 
with  him  with  this  note  :  the  name  of  the  principal 
character  in  the  following  tale  is  scrupulously  con- 
cealed until  the  end  ;  this  adds  much  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  an  allegory  such  as  mine  (which  requires 
these  additions),  besides  possessing  another  great 
advantage.  The  puzzled  reader,  not  having  the  name 
to  guide  him,  works  his  way  through  the  tale  in  a  state 
of  mystification,  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it 
until  he  comes  to  the  end.  He  can  then  read  it 
all  over  again  in  the  light  of  the  revealed  name, 
which  gives  it  a  totally  different  complexion  and 
renders  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  tale,  so 
that  he  has  two  tales  for  the  price  of  one.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  warn  my  readers  to  read  the 
following  interesting  and  highly  moral  story  legi- 
timately through,  and  not  look  to  the  end  for  the 
name  first,  as  by  doing  so  they  will  cheat  them- 
selves out  of  a  whole  tale. 

THE   TALE. 

T  N  the  early  morning  of  Time,  when  the  world 
-*•  was  bright  and  fair,  and  fresh  with  the  dew  of 
youth  and  promise,  a  babe  was  born.  Small,  but 
wiry  and  shapely  of  limb,  high  and  noble  of  look 
was  he.  Clear  intelligence  and  hate  of  meanness 
shone  from  his  bright  blue  eyes.  No  love,  no  soft- 
ness, no  tenderness  lay  in  those  steely  depths, — no- 
thing but  stern  justice  and  scorn  of  weakness  and 
untruth. 


Already,  in  his  infancy,'had  he  dealt  some  piercing 
thrusts  against  these  things  —  clumsy  maybe,  as 
children's  blows  must  needs  be,  and  not  always 
striking  the  worst  foe  hardest ;  but  struck  hard  and 
home  and  in  the  right  spirit. 

Such  qualities  must  of  a  surety  develop  the 
knight-errant ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  knight- 
errant  that  babe  became.  Armed  with  the  lance  of 
Scorn  and  the  sword  of  Ridicule — he  carried  no 
shield  and  wore  no  armour — he  sallied  forth  upon 
his  mission,  The  path  he  chose  was  not  knight- 
errantry's  accustomed  path.  He  sought  not  the 
wicked  in  the  higher  walks  of  crime.  Murder, 
violence,  and  robbery  required  heavier  blows  for 
their  punishment  than  his  light  keen  weapons  could 
inflict ;  and,  while  hating  them  as  heartily  as  needs 
be,  he  wisely  left  them  to  more  able  hands,  seeking 
out  for  his  part  the  smaller  vices — as  cunning, 
pride,  selfishness,  petty  jealousy,  snobbishness,  mean 
tyranny,  and  littleness  of  every  kind. 

He  found  plenty  of  work,  for  the  world  had  already 
belied  the  promise  of  its  youth  when  he  was  of  an 
age  to  set  about  his  enterprise.  Entering  into  the 
thing  with  great  heartiness  as  he  did,  reports  of  his 
prowess  were  soon  ringing  through  the  earth.  The 
mean,  the  hateful,  the  foolish  shrank  and  withered 
before  the  thrust  of  his  lance  and  the  stroke  of  his 
sword ;  neither  rank,  obscurity,  wealth,  poverty, 
beauty,  or  ugliness  could  shield  them ;  impartial 
and  implacable,  the  knight  bore  all  before  him, 
respecting  nothing  but  honour  and  truth.  He  never 
failed,  and  all  the  good  and  truly  great  were  proud 
of  him,  and  did  him  honour,  and  often  called  him 
to  their  service.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  dismay 
was  great  among  those  whose  interest  lay  in  the 
upholding  of  all  the  things  to  which  this  knight  was 
so  relentless  a  foe.  Many  were  the  endeavours  to 
stem  the  tide  of  his  success  ;  and,  though  none  were 
really  successful,  one  was  not  altogether  fruitless — 
was  partially  successful,  in  fact. 


THE  KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


A  small-statured,  rough,  bullying  sort  of  fellow — 
one  Vulgar  Abuse,  whose  father  was  Envy  and  whose 
mother  was  Spite— was  dressed  and  armed  in  as 
close  resemblance  to  the  knight  as  could  be  managed 
(the  resemblance  was  not  very  striking,  though  the 
likeness  was  sufficient  to  entrap  the  unwan 
was  sent  forth  to  proclaim  himself  the  real  Simon 
Pure,  and  to  run  a  tilt  against  all  the  virtues  specially 
under  the  protection  of  the  true  knight,  declaring 
them  to  be  but  vices  in  disguise.  At  first  his  success 
was  but  slight.  His  weapons  were  so  manifestly 
inferior.  His  lance  (not  being  made  of  the  true 
s  crumbled  to  pieces  at  the  least 
serio  is  opposition  ;  there  was  no  point  or  c< 
his  5  word,  and  he  handled  them  both  so  clumsily 
that  :'•  .  ceived,  and  that  few  for  but  a  short 

time  ;  while  the  virtues  he  attacked  were  unharmed. 
One  j  or  twice  he  attacked  the  true  knight ;  only, 
hov.  :ver,  to  be  defeated  with  ludicrous  ease.  The 
spi  ;n  which  the  kniglr.  and  him 

tl    his  sword,  inserting  the  sharp  point  wherever 
he  ;  lea  him 

:oar  until  the  spectators  were 
:ing  at  his  terror-s:  ;cs,  when 

he     triK.k  him  to  the  earth  with  his  1  incc,  o 
crc  tfallen,    and     humiliate.  dramatic 

sec  iC,  much  more  enjoyable  to  an  onlooker  than 
to  ic  secon*: 

'  he  ild  never  kill  him,  and  he  knew  it. 

Nc     was  the  f  long 

du   ition:  no  soor.  opponent's  back  tu: 

th:  \  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  at  1. 
haj  ler  than  ever.     His  success,  however,  \\ 
en  Duraging  compared  with  the  enormous  strides 
tal  ;n  by  i  aid  at  last  he  was  f.iin  to  seek 

i:  of  a  "\\'.  that  he 

•  Uof. 

his  practiscr  of  the  "  black  art 

an  old  m  i  ere  in  those  parts,  but 

wl  DS-  'ily  discoverable. 

In  lc(  -se  himself  won! 

foind  in  come  out  to  him  of 

hi    own  accord.  I ! 

he  pr  .  er  the  people  so 

th..t  they  shoul  t  successful, 

an!  so  lose  the  the  virtues.    This  promise 


he  faithfully  performed,  and  in  the  subsequent  en- 
counters between  the  two  knights  (false  and  true), 
there  are  many  to  this  day  who  declare  the  false 
knight  to  have  won,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  as  unmistakably  beaten  as  ever.  And  people 
took  him  for  the  true,  and  helped  in  hunting  down 
many  a  virtue  as  a  vice  in  disguise.  Often,  too, 
when  the  true  knight  lopped  a  vice  of  one  of  its 
branches,  people  would  say  that  it  had  never  been 
a  vice  or  had  never  been  there  at  all. 

But  facts  are  stubborn  ;  and  as  the  false  knight 
seldom  (if  ever)  really  killed  a  virtue,  although  he 
appeared  to  do  so,  any  more  than  he  really  van- 
quished the  true  knight  in  single  combat;  and  as 
the  true  knight  did  kill  many  a  vice  and  folly,  and 
a  vice  or  a  folly  once  killed  must  prove  the  fact  by 
ts  absence,  in  spite  of  all  the  glamour  Mental  Bias 
can  bring  to  bear,  things  were  pretty  much  in  static 
quo  ante  bell  urn. 

what  all  his  enemies,  aided  by  the  powers  of 
,  could  not  do,  he  did  himself.     Only  himselt 
could  vanquish  himself. 

He  began  to  be  proud  of  his  prowess  and  success, 
and  arrogant  of  his  power.  The  decadence  was 
gradual.  At  first,  now  and  then,  when  no  vice  or 
folly  was  at  hand  to  war  upon,  he  would  thrust  with 
ace  at  some  weakly  virtue,  or  "snick"  with 
his  sword  some  bashful  truth.  Soon  he  came  to 
consider  a  bashful  truth  or  a  weakly  virtue  to  be 
game  as  fair  as  vice  or  folly.  Then  he  took  to  tilting 
at  the  smaller  truths  and  virtues  for  not  being  great 
ones.  His  temper  changed  also.  Hitherto  he  had 
only  "pinked"  his  enemies  with  his  sword,  and 
finished  them  off  with  a  contemptuous  but  quiet 
thrust  of  his  lance,  but  now  he  began  to  wield  both 
:,ercely  and  violently  on  every  occasion. 
:!icse  weapons,  differing  as  they  did  in  their 
effects,  had  one  peculiarity  in  common.  It  was  this  j 
that  the  more  the  violence  with  which  you  thrust  the 
lance,  and  the  more  fiercely  you  slashed  with  the 
sword,  or  if  either  were  used  without  discrimination, 
the  less  the  effect ;  so  that  it  will  be  guessed  how 
much  the  knight's  power  had  declined.  But  his 
final  degradation  was  to  come  :  he  fought  for  pay 
at  last,  and  fought  for  anybody's  pay,  so  great  was 
his  : 
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